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BHEttlCfl]!  SPORTS  WBltlSHlSG  CO. 

45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City 


A.C.SPALDING  &BROS. 

MAINTAIN  THEIR  OWN   HOUSES 
FOR  DISTRIBUTING  THE 

SPALDING 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

ATHLETIC    GOOJDS 

IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES: 


HEW    lUHlt  _  X 

134-128  Nuuq  St. ' 
0H«*-628  Fifth  ATenae 
NEWAHK,  N.  J. 

888  Broad  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.        I 

1210  Chestnut  Street 

BOSTON.  MASS.  J 

74  Summer  Street  < 


BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

61 1  Main  Street 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

857  So.  Warren  Street 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  ' 

140  Carondelet  street 

DALLAS,  TEX.    .  . 

1518  Main  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

156-15S  Geary  Street 

OAKLAND,  CAL.  '  1 

.     416  Fourteenth  St. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  } 

1204  Second  Avenue 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

207  Yonge  Street 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 


78,  Cheapslde,  E.  C. 
UYERPOOL  | 

72,  Lord  Street 
BIRMINGHAM,  ENG. 

New  Street  House 


21 1-217  So.  State  St»* 
INDIANAPOLIS,  LND. 

1 88  N.  Pennsylvania  St. ) 
CINCINNATI.  O. 

110  East  Fifth 


Avenue 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

I       '    lilTJ Euclid  Arenue 

COLUMBUS,  O.  f 

181  South  High  Street  ', 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


hoit,  micb.  \ 

121  Woodward  Ave. 


828  West  Jefferson  St. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1120  Grand  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

870  East  Water  Street 
DES  MOINES,  I  A. 

SOS  Locust  Street 


Sixteenth  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
62  Seventh  St.,  South 
WINN, 
inesota  Street 


435  South  Spring  St. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Broadway  at  Alder 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH" 

381  Main  Street 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

\  204  Clarence  Street/ 

PARIS,  FRANCE 

_  24-27  Rue  Tronchet 


MANCHESTER,  ENG. 
4,  Oxford  St.  and 
1,  Lower  Mosley  St. , 

BRISTOL,  ENG. 

42,  High  Street 

EDINBURGH,  SCOT. 

3  So.  Charlotte  St.(C«r.ritemSD 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 
68  Buchanan  Street. 


to  A  G.  SPALDING  &  BR0S7,  at  any  of  tU » 
pbove  addnwgBj,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


FOR  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

THIS  ORDER  BLANK 

IS  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE. 

YOU  PURCHASED  THIS  BOOK  AT 


We  also  sell  a  complete  line  of  Spalding 
Athletic  Goods  as  well  as  all  the 
books  of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library. 

CONSULT  THE  FULL  LIST 

FOR  OTHER  BOOKS  ON  ATHLETICS 


When  ordering  Athletic  Goods  use  this 
sheet.  Simply  tear  it  out  along  dotted 
line,  fill  in  your  wants  on  the  reverse 
side,  and  mail  it  with  the  price  as  noted. 

SEE     THE     OTHER     SIDE 


Gentlemen  : 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . 

for  which  send  me  the  articles  listed  below: 


List 
Number 

Quantity 

Description  of  Article 

Price 

I 

(See  other  side) 

SPALDING  ATHLETIC  LIBRARY 

SPALDftNG    OFFICIAL    ANNUALS 

No.  1.      SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASE  BALL  GUIDE Price  10c 

No.  IS.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASE  BALL  GUIDE.  dS?)  •  Pricc  10c- 
No.  2.      SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  FOOT  BALL  GUIDE.  .    .  Pricc  10c. 

No.  6.      SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  ICE  HOCKEY  GUIDE.  .  Pricc  10c. 

No.  7.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASKET  BALL  GUIDE.  .  .  .  Pricc  10c. 
No.  7A.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  WOMEN'S  BASKET  BALL  GUIDE.  Pricc  10c. 
No.  9.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  INDOOR  BASE  BALL  GUIDE.  ,  Price  10c. 
No.  12A.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  ATHLETIC  RULES.  Price  10c. 

No.  1R.   SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  ATHLETIC  ALMANAC.  .  Price  25c. 

No.3R.   SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  GOLF  GUIDE.  .  Price  25c. 

No.  55R.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  SOCCER  FOOT  BALL  GUIDE.    .  Price  25c. 

No.  57R.  SPALDING'S  LAWN  TENNIS  ANNUAL Price  25c 

No.  59R.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASE  BALL  RECORD.        .    .  Price  25c 


Specially  Bound  Series  of  Athletic  Handbooks 

Flexible  binding:.     Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50  cents  each 

number. 

No.  501L.  STROKES  AND  SCIENCE  OF  LAWN  TENNIS 

No.  502L.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF 

No.  503L.  HOW  TO  PLAY  FOOT  BALL 

No.  504L.  ART   OF   SKATING 

No.  505L.  GET   WELL— KEEP   WELL 

No.  506L.  HOW  TO  LIVE  100  YEARS 

No.  507L.  HOW  TO  WRESTLE 

No.  508L.  HOW  TO  PLAY  LAWN  TENNIS;  HOW  TO  PLAY 
TENNIS  FOR  BEGINNERS 

No.  509L.  BOXING 

No.  51 OL.  DUMB    BELL    EXERCISES 

No.511L.  JIU   JITSU 

No.  512L.  SPEED   SWIMMING 

No.  513L.  WINTER   SPORTS 

No.  514L.  HOW  TO  BOWL 

No.515L.  HOW   TO    SWIM  AND   COMPETITIVE   DIVING. 

N0.0I6L.  SCHOOL  TACTICS  AND  MAZE  RUNNING;  CHIL- 
DREN'S GAMES. 

No.  517L.  TEN   AND   TWENTY  MINUTE  EXERCISES 

No.  518L.  INDOOR   AND    OUTDOOR   GYMNASTIC    GAMES 

No.  519L.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASE  BALL  GUIDE 

No.  520L.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  FOOT  BALL  GUIDE 

No.  521L.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASKET  BALL  GUIDE 

No.522L.  GOLF  FOR  GIRLS 

No.  523L.  HOW  TO  PLAY  BASE  BALL;  HOW  TO  MANAGE 
A  TEAM,  ETC. 

No.  524L.  SPALDING'S    LAWN    TENNIS    ANNUAL 

No.525L.  HOW  TO  PITCH;  READY  RECKONER  OF  BASE 
BALL    PERCENTAGES 

No.  526L.  HOW  TO   CATCH;   HOW  TO  BAT 

In  addition  to  above,  any  25  cent  "Red  Cover"  book  listed  in 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library   will  be  bound  in  flexible  binding:  for 
50  cents  each;  or  any  two  10  cent  "  Green  Cover  "  or  "  Blue  Cover  " 
books  in  one  volume  for  50  cents. 


(Continued  on  the  next  page.) 


ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  MAILED  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 

12-4-11 


SPALDING  ATHLETIC  LIBRARY 


No.  202 
No.  219 
No.  223 
No.  224 
No.  225 
No.  226 
No.  227 
No.  228 
No.  229 
No.  230 


No. 
231 


No.  232 
No.  350 
No.  355 
No.  356 
No.  9 


Group  L  Base  Ball 

"Blue  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.  1       Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 

Guide 
No.  IS    Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Guide.    Spanish  Edition. 
How  to  Play  Base  Ball 
Ready  Reckoner  of  Base  Ball 
How  to  Bat        [Percentages 
How  to  Play  the  Outfield 
How  to  Play  First  Base 
How  to  Play  Second  Base 
How  to  Play  Third  Base 
How  to  Play  Shortstop 
How  to  Catch 
How  to  Pitch 

^How  to  Organize  a  Base  Ball 

League  [Club 

How  to  Organize  a  Base  Ball 

How  to  Manage  a  Base  Ball 

Club 
How  toTrain  a  Base  BallTeam 
How  to  Captain  a  Team 
^Technical  Base  Ball  Te~ms 
How  to  Run  Bases 
How  to  Score 

Minor  League  Base  Ball  Guide 
Official  Book  National  League 
Spalding's  Official  Indoor 
Base  Ball  Guide 
"Red  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  25c. 
No.  59R.  Official  Base  Ball  Record 
No.  75R.    How  to  Umpire 

Group  II.  Foot  Ball 

"Blue  Cover"  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.  2       Spalding's  Official  Foot  Ball 

Guide 
No.  358    Official  College  Soccer  Guide 
"Red  Cover*9  Series,  each  number  25c. 
No.  39R.    How  to  Play  Soccer 
No.  47R.    How  to  Play  Foot  Ball 
No.  55R.    Spalding's    Official    Soccer 
Group  III.  Foot  BaU  Guide      jcnnis 
"Blue  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.  157    How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis 
No.  363    Tennis  Errors  and  Remedies 
"Green  Cover19  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.  IP.    How  to  Play  Tennis— For  Be- 
ginners.   By  P.  A.  Vaile 
"Red  Cover'9  Series,  each  number  25c. 
No.   2R.    Strokes  and  Science  of  Lawn 

Tennis 
No.  26R.    Official  Handbook  National 
Squash  Tennis  Association 
No.  42R.    Davis  Cup  Contests  in  Aus- 
tralasia 
No.  57R.    Spalding's  Lawn  Tennis 
Annual 


Group  IV.  Gol! 

"Green  Cover'9  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.2P.  How  to  Learn  Golf 
"Red  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  25c. 
No.  3R.  Spalding's  Official  Golf 
No.  4R.  How  to  Play  Golf  [Guide 
No.  63R.    Golf  for  Girls 


Group  V. 


Basket  Ball 


Blue  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.  7       Spalding's  Official  Basket  Ball 

Guide 
No.  7A    Spalding's    Official   Women's 

Basket  Ball  Guide 
No.  193    How  to  Play  Basket  Ball 

Group  VI.  Skating  and  Winter  Sports 

"Blue  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.  6  Spalding's  Official  Ice  Hockey 
No.    14    Curling  [Guide 

"Red  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  25c- 
No.    8R,    The  Art  of  Skating 
No.  20R.    How  to  Play  Ice  Hockey 
No.  28R.    Winter  Sports 
No.  72R.    Figure  Skating  for  Women 

Group  VII.  Field  and  Track  Athletics 

"Blue  Cover'9  Series,  each  number  10c. 

No.  12a  Spalding's  Official  Athletic 
Rules 

No.   27    College  Athletics 

No.    55    Official  Sporting  Rules 

No.   87    Athletic  Primer 

No.  156    Athletes'  Guide 

No.  178    How  to  Train  for  Bicycling 

No.  182    All  Around  Athletics 

No.  255    How  to  Run  100  Yards 

No.  302    Y.  M.  C.  A.  Official  Handbook 

No.  317    Marathon  Running 

No.  342  Walking  for  Health  and  Com- 
petition 

No.  362  Track,  Relay  and  Cross  Coun- 
try Rules  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Ass'n. 

"Green  Cover99  Series,  each  number  10c. 

No.  3P.  How  to  Become  an  Athlete 
By  James  E.  Sullivan 

No.  4P.    How  to  Sprint 

"Red  Cover9'  Series,  each  number 25c* 

No.    1R.    Spalding's  Official  Athletic 

No.  17R.    Olympic  Games,  Stockholm. 

1912  [book 

No.  45R.  Intercollegiate  Official  Hand- 
No.  48R.    Distance  and  Cross  Country 

Running 
No.  70R.    How  to  Become  a  Weight 

Thrower 


(Continued  on  the  next  page.) 


AMY  OF  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  MA1LFD  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 
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SPALDING  ATHLETIC  LIBRARY 


Group  VIII.  School  Athletics 

"Blue  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  10c 

No.  246    Athletic  Training  for  School- 

„     boys 
Red  Cover  »  Series,  each  number  25c. 

No.  61R.  School  Tactics  and  Maze  Run- 
ning-; Children's  Games 

No.  66R.  Calisthenic  Drills  and  Fancy 
Marching  and  Physical  Training  for 
the  School  and  Class  Room 

No.  71R.  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  Official  Handbook 

No.  74R.    Schoolyard  Athletics 

Group  IX.  Water  Sports 

'Blue  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  10c, 
No.  128    How  to  Row 
No.  129    Water  Polo  [Guide 

No.  361    Intercollegiate  Swimming 

Red  Cover"  Series,  each  number 25c. 
No.  36R.    Speed  Swimming 
No.  37R.    How  to  Swim 
No.  60R.    Canoeing  and  Camping 

Grouo  X  Athletic  Games  lor 

M      '     '  Women  and  Girls 

Blue  Cover"  Series,  each  number  10c. 
Na7A  Spalding's  Official  Women's 
m  Basket  Ball  Guide 

'Blue  Cover"  Series,  each  number  25c 
No.  314    Girls'  Athletics 
''Red  Cover"  Series,  each  number 25c. 
No.  38R.    Field  Hockey 
No.  41R.    Newcomb 
No.  63R.    Golf  for  Girls 
No.  69R.    Girls  and  Athletics 

Group  XI.      Lawn  and  Field  Games 

''Blue  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  10c. 

No.  167    Quoits 

No.  170    Push  Ball 

No.  180    Ring  Hockey 

No.  199    Equestrian  Polo 

No.  201    How  to  Play  Lacrosse 

No.  207    Lawn  Bowls 

''Red  Cover  "  Series,  each  number,  25c. 

No.    6R.    Cricket,  and  How  to  Play  It 

No.  43R.  Archery,  R  o  q  u  e ,  Croquet, 
English  Croquet,  Lawn  Hockey 
Tether  Ball,  Clock  Golf,  Golf-Croquet* 
Hand  Tennis,  Hand  Polo,  Wicket 
Polo,  Badminton,  Drawing  Room 
Hockey,  Gardeia  Hockey,  Basket 
Goal,  Volley  Ball  Rules  and  Pin  Ball 

Group  XII.       Miscellaneous  Games 

'Blue  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.  13  American  Game  of  Hand  Ball 
No.  364    Volley  Ball 

'Red  Cover"  Series,  each  number 25c. 
No.  49R.    How  to  Bowl 
No.  50R.    Court  Games 


Group  XIII,  Manly  Sports 

Blue  Cover"9 Series,  each  number  lOo. 
No.  191    How  to  Punch  the  Bair 
No.  282    Roller  Skating  Guide 

Red  Cover"  Series,  each  number 25a. 
No.  11R.     Fencing  Foil  Work  Illustrat- 

Professional  Wrestling    fed  f 

Jiu  Jitsu  | 

Boxing 

The  Art  of  Fencing  '  4 

How  to  Wrestle 


No.  19R. 
No.  21R. 
No.  25R. 
No.  30R. 
No.  65R. 


Group  XIV.  Calisthenics 

"Red  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  25o. 

No.  10R.    Single  Stick  Drill 

No.  16R.    Team  Wand  Drill 

No.  22R.    Indian  Clubs  and    Dumb 

xt     o,t>     ^Bel!s  and  Pu"ey  Weights 
No.  24R.    Dumb  Bell  Exercises 
No.73R.    Graded     Calisthenics     and 
Dumb  Bell  Drills 

Group  XV.  Gymnastics 

"Blue  Cover"  Series,  each  number  10c. 
H°-  m    5ow  to  Become  a  Gymnast 
No.  254    Barnjum  Bar  Bell  Drill 
No.  287    Fancy  Dumb  Bell  and  March- 
ing Drills 
"Red  Cover"  Series,  each  number 25c. 
No.  14R.    Trapeze,    Long  Horse   and 

Rope  Exercises 
5°'  SM'    grading  of  Gym.  Exercises 
No.  40R.    Indoor  and   Outdoor  Gym- 
nastic Games 
No.  52R.    Pyramid  Building 
No.  56R.    Tumbling  for  Amateurs  and 

Ground  Tumbling 

No.  67R.    Exercises  on  the  Side  Horsej 

Exercises  on  the  Plying 

Rings. 

No.  68R.    Horizontal   Bar  Exercises; 

Exercises  on  Parallel  Bara 

Group  XVI.  Home  Exercising 

"Blue  Cover*'  Series,  each  number  10c 
No.  161    Ten    Minutes*    Exercise   for 
No.  185    Hints  on  Health     [Busy  Men 
No.  325    Twenty-Minute  Exercises 
"Red  Cover"  Series,  each  number  25c. 
No.    7R.    Physical  Training  Simplified 
No.   9R.    How  to  Live  100  Years 
No.23R.    Get  Well;  Keep  Well 
No.  33R.    Tensing  Exercises 
No.  51R.    285  Health  Answers 
No.  54R.    Medicine  Ball  Exercises. 

Indigestion  Treated  by  Gymnastics. 

Physical  Education  and  Hygiene 
No.62R.    The  Care  of  the  Body 
No.  64R.    Muscle  Building ;  Health  by 
Muscular    Gymnastics 


ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  MAILED  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


SPALDING  ATHLETIC  LIBRARY 


Group  L 

"Blue  Cover* 
No.  1 


No.  IS 

No.  202 
No.  219 
No.  223 
No.  224 
No.  225 
No.  226 
No.  227 
No.  228 
No.  229 
No.  230 


No. 

231 


No.  232 
No.  350 
No.  355 
No.  356 
No.     9 


Base  Ball 

Series,  each  number  10c. 
Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 

Guide 
Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 

Guide.    Spanish  Edition. 
How  to  Play  Base  Ball 
Ready  Reckoner  of  Base  Ball 
How  to  Bat        [Percentages 
How  to  Play  the  Outfield 
How  to  Play  First  Base 
How  to  Play  Second  Base 
How  to  Play  Third  Base 
How  to  Play  Shortstop 
How  to  Catch 
How  to  Pitch 

rHow  to  Organize  a  Base  Ball 

League  [Club 

How  to  Organize  a  Base  Ball 

How  to  Manage  a  Base  Ball 

Club 
How  toTrain  a  Base  BallTeam 
How  to  Captain  a  Team 
L  Technical  Base  Ball  Te-ms 
How  to  Run  Bases 
How  to  Score 

Minor  League  Base  Ball  Guide 
Official  Book  National  League 
Spalding's  Official  Indoor 
Base  Ball  Guide 
"Red  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  25c. 
No.  59R.  Official  Base  Ball  Record 
No.  75R.    How  to  Umpire 

Group  II.  Foot  Ball 

"Blue  Cover*'  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.  2       Spalding's  Official  Foot  Ball 

Guide 
No.  358    Official  College  Soccer  Guide 
"Red  Cover"  Series,  each  number 25c. 
No.  39R.    How  to  Play  Soccer 
No.  47R.    How  to  Play  Foot  Ball 
No.  55R.    Spalding's    Official    Soccer 

Group  III.  Foot  BaU  Guide      Tennis 

"Blue  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  10c. 

No.  157    How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis 

No.  363    Tennis  Errors  and  Remedies 

"Green  Cover19  Series,  each  number  10c, 

No.  IP.  How  to  Play  Tennis— For  Be- 
ginners.   By  P.  A.  Vaile 

"Red  Cover' "  Series,  each  number  25c. 

No.  2R.  Strokes  and  Science  of  Lawn 
Tennis 

No.  26R.  Official  Handbook  National 
Squash  Tennis  Association 

No.  42R.  Davis  Cup  Contests  in  Aus- 
tralasia 

No.  57R.  Spalding's  Lawn  Tennis 
Annual 


Group  IV.  Golf 

"Green  Cover"  Series,  each  number 10c. 
No.2P.  How  to  Learn  Golf 
"Red  Cover  "  Series,  each  number  25c. 
No.  3R.  Spalding's  Official  Golf 
No.  4R.  How  to  Play  Golf  [Guide 
No.  63R.    Golf  for  Girls 

Group  V,  Basket  Ball 

"Blue  Cover*'  Series,  each  number  10c. 
No.  7       Spalding's  Official  Basket  Ball 

Guide 
No.  7A    Spalding's    Official   Women's 

Basket  Ball  Guide 
No.  193    How  to  Play  Basket  Bail 

Group  XL  Skating  and  Winter  Sports 
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Introduction 

After  passing  through  a  period  which  not  only  interrupted 
the  course  of  events  in  the  little  that  organized  Base  Ball 
plays  as  compared  with  all  of  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
which  held  the  very  world  itself  by  the  throat  and  men- 
aced that  for  which  the  United  States  has  steadily  fought 
since  July  4,  1776,  we  see  before  us  new  conditions,  new 
situations  which  may  arise,  and  an  order  of  progress  which, 
may  differ  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  past,  but 
which  must  be  progression  if  our  theories  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  right. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  criticism  having  been 
freely  and  lavishly  dispensed  as  regards  everything  in  the 
world,  can  best  afford  for  the  time  being  still  to  maintain 
its  right  to  voice  its  opinion,  but  better  be  constructive  than 
destructive.  The  world  has  had  enough  destruction.  Won- 
derful creations  of  men  of  the  past  have  been  destroyed — - 
made  rubbish  as  relates  to  physical  matter — and  there  are 
those  who  would  make  us  believe  that  all  our  ideals  of 
what  we  think  to  be  right  and  wrong  are  imperfect  and 
false.  Let  us  go  further  and  say  that  the  destructive  ele- 
ment having  been  stifled,  as  voiced  by  two  nations,  has  not 
been  stifled  as  voiced  by  the  unbeliever  and  the  radical,  who 
would  make  all  humans  ignorant  peasants  rather  than  free 
men  and  women. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes  of  the  control  of 
Base  Ball  in  the  past,  there  never  has  been  a  mistake  of 
sentiment.  Organized  Ba«j  Ball  has  tried  to  do  its  best. 
Many  things  had  to  be  met  and  contended  against.  Above 
and  over  all,  however,  has  been  the  love  for  the  national 
game.  Success  was  bound  to  bring  rivalry;  but  the  would- 
be  rivalry  perhaps  did  not  know  all  the  details,  and  the 
troubles,  and  the  privations  which  had  to  be  undergone  to 
achieve  success. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
facts  pertaining  to  the  national  game,  that  much  if  not  all 


of  the  legislation  adopted  by  its  organization  has  been 
forced  upon  it  by  public  sentiment.  Local  pride  asks  the 
best  and  nothing  less,  and  the  various  elements  that  com- 
bine to  make*  local  pride  in  a  country  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  demand  local  protection.  From  that  very  source 
sprang  first  of  all  the  desire  to  secure  the  best  for  the  local 
Base  Ball  club ;  and,  second  to  that,  the  stronger  desire  to 
protect  the  best  of  all  for  the  local  Base  Ball  club. 

In  a  way,  Base  Ball  must  enter  upon  an  era  that  will  be 
quite  different  in  1919,  and  the  years  that  are  to  follow, 
from  that  which  it  was  prior.  The  minor  leagues  have 
obtained  a  release  to  operate  for  themselves.  New  situa- 
tions are  bound  to  arise. 

Under  such  conditions  it  seems  best  for  everyone  who  is 
concerned  in  Base  Ball  as  a  national  game,  to  help  shape  it 
toward  its  best  as  the  days  pass  on.  We  have  but  to  look 
to  Europe  to  see  what  a  policy  of  destruction  may  bring 
upon  a  world  which  had  prided  itself  upon  being  at  least 
partially  civilized.  It  would  seem  that  from  now  on  a 
policy  of  construction  and  helpful  assistance  would  be  ben- 
eficial in  the  small  matters  of  our  feeble  planet,  as  well  as 
the  large. 
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Editorial  Comment 

Those  of  ns  who  are  fond  of  Base  Ball  cannot  help  but  be  proud 
of  the  part  that  Base  Ball  played  as  a  school,  as  an  amusement 
and  as  an  exercise  during  the  war.  We  have  expert  army  and  navy- 
testimony  that  its  discipline  based  a  foundation  for  the  exact- 
ing discipline  of  the  service.  We  have  abundant  testimony  from 
those  who  had  in  charge  the  pastimes  of  the  soldiers  that  it  was 
the  most  popular  recreation  of  all.  We  have  direct  testimony  from 
those  who  were  in  charge  of  physical  activities  of  the  soldiers  that 
it  serves  its  purpose  to  splendid  advantage. 

Pleased  as  all  Base  Ball  men  must  be  of  this  record,  further 
satisfaction  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  all  athletic  activi- 
ties were  discovered  to  be  beneficial ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
good  of  the  discipline'  in  Base  Ball,  abundant  good  was  found  in  the 
discipline  of  all  games  which  are  a  part  of  the  American  outdoor 
life.  It  seems  to  the  editor  of  the  Base  Ball  Guide,  as  it  must 
seem  to  every  unbiased  mind,  that  it  has  been  well  proved  that 
athletics,  as  wo  know  them,  have  met  their  purpose.  In  connection 
with  this,  William  H.  Edwards,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  First  District  of  New  York,  himself  an  old  Princeton  foot 
ball  player,  who  is  known  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  has  said : 

"I  have  talked  with  physical  directors  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  other  organizations  banded  together 
in  this  war.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  enthuse  over  the  feats 
of  their  charges  and  tell  how  willing  the  boys  are  to  work.  I  look 
forward  to  new  records  in  every  line  of  sport  after  the  boys  come 
home.  Their  muscles  will  have  been  steeled  and  their  courage  will 
know  no  limits.  I  have  been  told  by  these  physical  directors  that 
the  kinds  of  athletics  in  which  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  are 
indulging  are  almost  without  number,  and  that  the  permanent 
plants  created  together  with  the  great  spread  of  interest  in  the 
competitions  among  men  will  make  this  a  more  athletic  nation  for 
many  years  after  the  war." 

The  editor  in  the  past  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  the  lack 
of  outdoor  games  for  boys  in  Germany — outdoor  games  of  the  type 
which  we  play  and  which  the  English  play— bring  the  German  boy 
into  manhood  with  a  lack  of  the  clean  winning  spirit  which  is  so 
much  a  part  of  our  days  of  youthful  activity.  There  is  no  question 
as .  to  the  truth  of  this.  Fair  play,  the  right  spirit  of  winning, 
democracy  and  self-reliance  are  all  qualities  to  be  absorbed  in 
American  outdoor  games.  Our  boys  have  shown  that  they  have 
absorbed  them,  and  we  are  prouder  of  them  for  that  reason. 

♦    +    + 

WAR  PROTECTION 

Conditions  without  parallel  arose  in  organized  Base  Ball  as  the 
result  of  the  world  war,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  game,  in  the  judgment  of  the  National  Commission, 
were  construed  and  applied  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  terri- 
torial and  player  rights  of  the  clubs  of  a  league  which  through 
the  stress  of  circumstances  was  unable  to  complete  its  champion- 
ship season. 

Major  league  clubs  were  therefore  notified  that  the  following 
procedure  would  be  undertaken  with  regard  to  the  player  and  ter- 
ritorial rights  of  minor  leagues  which  suspended,  because  of  war 
complications,  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  term  covered  by  their 
1918  players'  contracts : 
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1.  Such  territory  will  be  protected  during  the  period  of  the  war 
and  no  National  Agreement  club  will  in  the  meantime  be  permitted 
to  play  in  a  city  of  that  circuit,  without  the  consent  of  the  local 
club  or  the  executive  of  its  league. 

2.  The  reversionary  right  of  such  clubs  to  their  players  will  be 
respected  until  March  1,  1919,  provided  contracts  for  next  season 
are  tendered  them  by  that  date.  Unless  disposed  of  prior  to  the 
retirement  of  such  leagues  to  other  National  Agreement  clubs, 
players  will  be  permitted  to  place  themselves  for  the  rest  of  this 
season. 

3.  In  the  event  of  a  player  of  a  disbanded  club  joining  another 
minor  league  club,  the  purchase  price,  or  draft  price,  if  such  player 
is  subsequently  sold  by  or  drafted  from  the  club  with  which  he 
plays  after  the  disbanclment  of  the  league  of  which  his  club  was  a 
member,  shall  be  paid  to  the  original  1918  club  of  the  player.  If 
the  minor  league  club  which  gives  the  player  employment  be  of 
the  same  or  higher  classification  than  the  suspended  club,  it  can 
obtain,  if  it  so  desires,  unqualified  title  to  his  services  on  payment 
of  the  draft  price  of  the  player's  original  1918  club  to  it. 

4.  If  a  major  league  club  takes  on  such  player  it  will  be  re- 
quired to  pav  draft  price  to  such  suspended  clubs  for  such  player, 
if  retained  for  1919. 

5.  Major  league  clubs  will  be  allowed  to  recall  their  optional 
players  and  have  two  weeks  in  which  to  place  them  with  other 
minor  league  clubs  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  and  waivers  will  not  be 
required  in  making  such  transfers. 

+    +    + 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  BASE  BALL 

To  all  those  who  are  inclined  to  permit  personal  bias  to  run 
away  from  fact  we  commend  the  following  : 

The  President  was  asked  if  he  considered  it  advisable  to  cancel 
major  league  schedules  or  call  off  the  world  series.  Following  is 
his  reply  : 

"The  White  House, 
"Washington,  July  27,  1917. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Forman : 

"The  President  asks  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  July  28,  and  to  say  that  he  sees  no  necessity  at  all  for  stopping 
or  curtailing  the  Base  Ball  schedule.     Sincerely  yours, 

"J.  P.  Tumulty, 
"Secretary  to  the  President." 

This  was  in  1917  and  the  same  opinion  was  retained  in  1918. 
Never  was  there  opposition  to  Base  Ball  at  Washington  and  there 
never  would  have  been  uncertainty  had  there  been  immediately  a 
definite  understanding  as  to  the  "provisions  of  national  military 
orders.  . 

JUST  A  WASTE 

During  the  war  some  influence  induced  shipyards  and  other 
establishments,  which  were  conducted  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  go  into  the  business  of  organizing  professional  clubs  for 
Base  Ball,  thereby  coming  into  competition  with  regularly  organized 
athletic  leagues  which  had  conductPd  sport  in  the  past.  It  was 
not  localized  competition  that  followed,  but  competition  in  the  bid- 
ding for  players. 
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After  the  war  was  over,  Charles  PiezT  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  announced  that  the 
character  of  professional  athletic  diversion,  which  they  had  tried  to 
operate,  had  been  a  failure.  In  connection  with  this  the  New  York 
Sun  editorially  observed: 

"The  most  interesting  aspect  of  Vice-President  Piez's  announce- 
ment, in  behalf  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  that  the  semi- 
professional  sports  which  have  not  only  been  tolerated  but  encour- 
aged in  the  shipyards  are  to  be  modified,  to  the  point  of  elimina- 
tion in  many  cases,  is  the  fact  that  the  men  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  instituted  are  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  workers  are  convinced  there  has  been  too  much 
entertainment  and  not  enough  labor  ;  that  attention  which  should 
have  been  spent  on  shipbuilding  has  been  diverted  to  inconsequen- 
tial spectacular  enterprises. 

"Of  amateur  sports,  spontaneously  taken  up  by  the  men,  there 
is  not  to  be  an  end.     Mr.  Piez  'is  all  for  amateur  sport'  : 

"  'I  have  no  objection  if  a  professional  athlete  gives .  his  eight 
hours'  work  to  the  Government  and  then  stages  a  boxing  match  or 
any  other  game,  but  there  will  be  no  more  professional  athletes  in 
the  yards  who  are  there  just  because  they  are  professionals.' 

"It  has  been  apparent  in  a  number  of  cases  that  professionals 
enrolled  among  the  workers  were  giving  to  ship  production  only 
such  time  as  the  sports  in  which  they  excelled  did  not  require,  and 
in  a  number  of  instances  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  artificiality 
about  the  enthusiasm  for  their  efforts.  To  say  that  a  Base  Ball 
team  composed  of  professionals  of  established  reputation  repre- 
sented the  shipwrights  at  a  certain  plant  may  have  been  techni- 
cally true  ;  actually  it  was  untrue,  except  in  the  sense  that  a  nine 
especially  hired  by  a  summer  hotel  to  amuse  its  guests,  the  players 
being  carried  on  the  payroll  as  bellboys  who  never  were  expected 
to  answer  a  bell,  represented  the  employes  of  the  hotel. 

"In  the  general  desire  to  promote  every  scheme  adapted  to  further 
the  production  of  war  essentials,  nobody  has  criticised  any  of  the 
entertainment  programmes  arranged  for  the  workers.  It  is  gratify- 
ing, however,  to  find  that  the  workers  themselves  have  not  con- 
sidered the  maintenance  of  professional  entertainers  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  welfare.  What  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  some  ardent  promoters  of  vaudeville  in  numerous  war  industries 
is  the  inherent  dignity  and  serious  purpose  of  most  of  those  for 
^vhose  benefit  these  programmes  have  been  arranged.  It  betrays  a 
gross  ignorance  of  the  men  and  women  in  shipyards  and  munitions 
plants  to  assume  that  they  will  not  do  their  duty  unless  every  few 
minutes  a  prestidigitator  takes  a  rabbit  out  of  a  silk  hat  for  their 
edification." 

It  may  be  added  that  nothing  more  ludicrous  ever  was  seen  on 
an  American  athletic  field  than  the  efforts  of  a  hired  cheer  leader — 
4i  la  American  college — to  induce  enthusiasm  among  gray-headed 
ship  workers.  Think  of  trying  to  convert  a  fifty-year-old  into  a 
"rah,  rah,  boy." 

♦  +  t 

CHASE  NOT  GUILTY 

Charges  which  were  preferred  against  player  Hal  Chase  by  the 
•Cincinnati  Base  Ball  Club,  for  alleged  violation  of  Section  40  of 
the  National  League  constitution,  were  declared  not  substantiated 
by  John  A.  Heydler.  president  of  the  National  League,  and  the 
player  was  completely  exonerated.     President  Heydler  said : 

"The  Cincinnati  club  charged  Chase  with  violating  Section  40 
•of  the  National  League  constitution,  which  appears  under  the 
heading,   'Crookedness  and  Its   Penalties,'   and   submitted  affidavits 
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and  personal  evidence  to  support  its  charges.  The  case  before  the1 
National  League  then  was  one  of  corroboration,  not  refutation. 
We  carefully  examined  the  evidence  submitted,  and  found  nothing 
in  it  which   we  could   construe  as  a  violation  of   Section   40. 

"Chase,  therefore,  is  completely  acquitted  and  no  cloud  rests 
over  him.  I  do  not  know  where  Chase  will  play  next  season,  but 
have  heard  informally  that  he  will  be  signed  by  the  New  York, 
club.  He  will  start  the  new  season  with  the  best  wishes  of  the 
league,  and  I  hope  that  the  ordeal  through  which  he  has  passed 
has  been  a  lesson  to  him  and  will  prevent  such  loose  talk  as  that 
which  was  responsible  for  his  trial. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  the  Cincinnati  club  was  fully  justi- 
fied in  making  the  charges  it  did,  and  of  demanding  of  the  league 
to  make  an  investigation.  While  the  league  found  no  evidence  of 
wrongdoing,  Chase's  conduct  was  such  as  to  make  his  team  mates 
regard  him  with  suspicion.  He  is  to  blame  for  much  of  the  loose 
talk  and  gossip  which  was  circulated  about  the  player  and  placed 
him  in  this  atmosphere  of  suspicion.  Much  of  this  loose  talk  was 
due  to  Chase's  careless  nature,  which  made  him  treat  Base  Ball 
as  a  joke  and  prevented  him  from  treating  matters  pertaining  to 
the  game  with  proper  seriousness." 

His   finding  was  : 

"This  matter  comes  before  me  as  president  of  the  National 
League  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cincinnati  club  against  Hal  Chase, 
a  player  under  contract  with  that  club  for  the  season  of  1918. 
When  the  charges  were  filed  I  was  acting  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League,  and  objection  was  made  to  the  hearing  of  the  evi- 
dence until  the  formal  election  of  a  president. 

"This,  with  an  adjournment  granted  at  the  request  of  the  play- 
er's attorneys,  postponed  the  hearing  to  January  30,  1919,  on 
which  date  all  testimony  offered  was  heard.  The  player  appeared 
m  person  and  by  his  attorneys.  Further  investigation  and  in- 
quiry and  examination  of  the  official  records  have  since  been 
made,  that  every  available  fact  bearing  on  the  matter  might  be 
established. 

"In  substance  the  player  was  charged  with  making  wagers 
against  his  cinb  on  games  in  which  he  participated.  In  justice  to 
Chase.  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  both  the  evidence  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  games  to  which  reference  was  made  fully  refute  this 
accusation.  In  one  game  in  which  it  was  intimated  that  Chase 
bet  against  his  club  the  records  show  that  in  the  sixth  inning,  with 
two  men  on  bases  and  the  score  2  to  0  against  his  team,  Chase 
hit  a  home  run.  putting   Cincinnati  one  run  ahead. 

"All  available  evidence  has  been  carefully  taken  and  considered. 
If  the  charge  were  proved,  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  player  would  be  forever  disqualified  from  participating  in 
National  League  games.  Under  such  circumstances  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  so  decide,  as  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the 
game  of  Base  Ball  are  far  more  important  than  the  fate  of  anv 
individual.  These  interests  it  is  my  clear  duty  to  protect,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  effect  may  be  on  players  or  clubs. 

"Any  player  who  during  my  term  as  president  of  the  National 
League  is  shown  to  have  any  interest  in  a  wager  on  any  game 
played  in  the  league,  whether  he  bets  on  his  club  or  against  it, 
or  whether  he  takes  part  in  the  game  or  not.  will  be  promptly  ex- 
pelled from  the  National  League.  Betting  by  players  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

"My  conclusion  and  finding,  after  full  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence, is  that  it  is  nowhere  established  that  the  accused  was  in- 
terested in  any  pool  or  wager  that  caused  any  game  of  ball  to  re- 
sult otherwise  than  on  its  merits,  and  that  player  Hal  H.  Chase 
is  not  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  him." 
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BASE  BALL  AND  HAND  GRENADES 

Some  persons  contend,  wrote  E.  A.  Batchelor  during  the  days  of 
fighting,  that  as  the  motions  of  throwing  a  ball  and  a  hand  grenade 
are  altogether  different,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  a  dia- 
mond star  should  be  any  quicker  to  learn  the  latter  stunt  nor  be 
any  more  skillful  when  he  has  learned  it  than  a  man  of  equal  mus- 
cular power  who  started  without  any  Base  Ball  training. 

It  remained  for  James  A.  Nelson  of  Granite  City,  111.,  a  Y.M.C.A. 
secretary  attached  to  the  Foyers  du  Soldat,  to  prove  that  a  man 
with  a  good  Base  Ball  arm  actually  can  do  better  work  with  a 
Land  grenade  both  in  distance  and  accuracy  than  one  who  never 
has   tried   to   handle   the   horsehide   sphere. 

When  Nelson  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  big  French  camps  near 
Lyons  he  immediately  set  about  introducing  Base  Ball  and  other 
American  sports.  He  found  that  the  French  soldiers  were  hungry 
for  athletics  and  were  particularly  anxious  to  learn  Base  Ball. 

Teaching  the  French  to  throw  was  probably  the  most  difficult  of 
all  Nelson's  tasks.  When  he  first  took  hold  of  them  they  were 
"pegging"  like  girls,  but  he  worked  and  worked  until  he  had  taught 
them  a  good  free  arm  delivery. 

Another  thing  that  was  hard  to  teach  was  judgment  of  distance. 
At  first  the  poilus  had  little  idea  of  where  the  ball  was  going,  but 
by  keeping  constantly  at  it  Nelson  finally  got  his  squad  of  tossers 
so  that  their  "control"  was  good  enough  to  qualify  in  American 
Base  Ball  circles. 

After  the  Y.M.C.A.  man  had  made  fairly  good  progress  with  the 
Base  Ball  aspirants  he  made  some  tests  to  see  whether  they  could 
beat  the  performance  of  the  other  soldiers  in  grenade  throwing. 
The  results  were  a  complete  vindication  for  Base  Ball.  The  men 
who  had  been  playing  ball  threw  fully  60  per  cent  farther  on  the 
average  than  the  non-players  when  instruction  began.  In  the  matter 
of  accuracy  there  was  no  comparison,  the  diamond  devotees  doing 
immeasurably  better  work. 

♦     +     ♦ 

CLARK  GRIFFITH  "BALL  AND  BAT  FUND" 

Wonderful  good  was  done  by  the  Clark  Griffith  "Ball  and  Bat 
Fund,"  even  though  the  Huns  did  sink  the  Kansan  with  its  load  of 
equipment  for  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
The  moment  the  news  reached  the  United  States,  other  equipment 
was  provided  as  quickly  as  possible  and  despatched  on  its  way  to 
France. 

The  auditors  of  the  fund  ascertained  in  Washington  that  the 
total  receipts  were  $102,684.44  from  April  20,  1917,  to  July  15, 
1918.  The  total  disbursements  were  $93,677.05.  The  disburse- 
ments were  verified   as  follows : 

Amount      Per  Cent 

Base   Ball   equipment $63,865.29       68.18 

Foot  ball,  boxing  gloves  and  "Sporting  News"  868.49  .90 

Stationery,  printing  and   advertising 13,245.58        14.14 

Postage     6,043.87  6.45 

Office  furniture  and   fixtures 604.50  .64 

Office    clerical    salaries    4,730.86         5.05 

Kent    1601.00  .18 

Telephone   and    telegraph    173.16  .18 

Office  supplies  and   expenses    1,814.45  1.94 

Traveling    expenses    1,539.20         1.64 

General  expense    307.41  .30 

Freight  and   express    324.24  .40 

Total   $93,677.05     100.00 


...._..__ 
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CAPTAIN   EDWARD   L.    GRANT. 

Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,   N..  Y. 
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"Eddie"  Grant  Sleeps  in  Argonne  Forest 

He  fought  with  freemen,  side  by  side ; 
He  helped  turn  back  the  devilish  tide : 
Staunch  was  his  heart,  with  Truth  his  guide, 
He  fought  for  Liberty — and  died.  jm  b.  F. 

From  the  moment  it  became  evident  that  eventually  the  United 
States  must  respond  to  the  worldwide  call  for  democracy,  Edward 
L.  Grant  was  convinced  that  his  future  was  involved  in  the  life  of 
his  country.  He  so  informed  the  writer  when  the  Lusitania  was 
sunk  by*  a  German  submarine.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  New 
York  National  League  club.  He  finished  the  season  with  the  Giants. 
That  was  his  last  "year  as  a  professional  athlete.  He  entered  the 
training  camp  for  officers  at  Plattsburg  early  in  the  call  and  com- 
pleted the  course  with  such  distinction  that  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  infantry  branch  of  the  service. 

He  was  attached  to  the  307th  Regiment,  stationed  at  Camp 
Upton,  and  went  to  France  with  the  first  embarkation  of  American 
troops  for  the  European  front.  The  loss  of  his  life  was  reported 
to  his  friends  in  the  United  States,  October  21,  in  a  cablegram 
reading  as  follows  : 

'•With  the  American  Army  Northwest  of  Verdun,  October  21. — 
Captain  Edward  L.  Grant,  former  third  baseman  of  the  New  York 
National  League  club  and  attached  to  the  307th  Infantry,  was 
killed  by  a  shell  while  leading  a  unit  to  the  aid  of  the  famous 
'Lost  Battalion.'  The  battalion  was  surrounded  for  five  days  in 
the  Argonne  Forest  and  Captain  Grant  was  killed  during  one  of  the 
attempts  to  reach  it." 

Damon  Runyon,  of  the  New  York  American,  who  was  in  France 
at  the  time  that  Captain  Grant  was  killed,  informed  his  friends 
and  those  of  the  dead  officer  that  the  latter  died  in  a  desp-erate 
fight  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  American  soldiers  in  the  forest.  It 
seems  that  for  four  days  and  four  nights  Grant  and  his  force  had 
been  trying  to  get  to  the  Whittlesey  Battalion,  which  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  Germans.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  relief 
was  finally  effected,  Captain  Grant  was  so  exhausted  by  fatigue 
that  he  fell  asleep  sitting  on  a  stump,  with  his  cup  of  morning 
coffee  in  his  hand.  When  the  command  came  to  go  forward,  he 
immediately  aroused  himself,  and  with  his  customary  spirit  and 
vigor  ordered  the  advance  and  proceeded  with  his  men. 

The  way  through  the  forest  was  a  fight  for  every  foot.  Captain 
Grant,  after  penetrating  it  for  some  distance,  met  stretcher-bearers 
coming  out  carrying  with  them  the  major  of  his  battalion,  who  had 
been  wounded.  As  the  latter  passed  Grant,  said  Runyon,  he  called  to 
him  :  "Take  command  of  the  battalion."  All  other  officers  superior 
to  Grant  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Hardly  had  he  spoken,  when 
a  shell  dropped  through  the  trees  and  both  of  the  lieutenants  in 
Grant's  company  were  wounded.  Grant  called  to  his  troops  to  seek 
cover  and  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  lieutenants,  after  asking 
for  stretcher-bearers  to  accompany  him.  He  was  still  calling  and 
waving  his  hands  when  a  shell  hit  him  fairly  and  ended  his  life. 
Officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  said  his  conduct  during  the  fight 
was  marvelous.  He  never  slept  while  the  drive  for  Whittlesey's 
rescue  was  on.  The  grave  of  the  dead  captain  is  marked  by  stones 
and  a  rude  little  cross  which  was  placed  there  by  his  men. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Eddie  Grant  well  could  expect  no  different. 
Quiet  in  demeanor,  he  had  the  heart  of  a  lion.  Undemonstrative  in 
public,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  by  his  bearing  what  he 
thought.  In  private  he  had  no  mercy  upon  himself  when  he  failed. 
That  made  him  a  dangerous  ball  player,  for  reference  is  now  being 
made  to  that  part  of  his  life  with  which  the  general  public  is  best 
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acquainted.  Players  who  opposed  Grant  knew  from  these  qualities 
that  he  was  one  to  be  dreaded  in  emergency,  because  he  never  was 
defeated.  He  might  fail,  for  instance,  to  make  a  base  hit  when  it 
was  needed.  That  was  not  significant  that  he  would  fail  the  next 
time  he  tried.  If  anything,  it  boded  ill  for  the  "other  side."  His 
bearing  was  manly,  because  he  was  a  true  gentleman  born  of  the 
manner. 

His  profession  was  that  of  the  law.  He  entered  professional 
Base  Ball  to  assist  him  in  his  education,  and  he  very  frankly  told 
the  editor  of  the  Guide  that  he  had  been  assisted  materially.  "I 
never  would  hesitate,"  said  he,  "to  advise  any  young  man  to  go 
into  professional  Base  Ball  if  he  is  needy  and  his  athletic  skill  can 
help  him  to  develop  his  mental  abilities.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
a  young  man  who  takes  that  course  to  advance  himself  must  have 
the  determination  never  to  abandon  a  fixed  policy  of  making  his 
physical  expertness  be  the  bank  for  his  educational  advancement. 
In  other  words,  he  should  be  a  ball  player  when  the  nlaying  season 
is  on  and  a  student  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Then  when  he  is 
finished  with  his  ball  playing,  he  will  find  that  he  had  fitted  him- 
self to  become  a  student  for  all  time  to  come." 

Grant  not  only  was  very  well  read,  but  he  was  a  keen  wit.  His 
wit  flashed  when  least  expected  and  frequently  set  his  companions 
in  a  roar,  to  the  marked  surprise  of  those  who  were  too  far  away 
to  hear  him.  He  seldom  spoke  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  He  was  a 
thinker,  too.  When  the  war  began,  he  predicted  to  the  writer  that 
it  would  extend  to  the  United  States.  "It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,"  said  he.  "Autocracy  will  force  itself  to  extinction.  That 
day  is  fast  approaching."  He  criticised  keenly,  but  not  bitterly. 
He  would  have  made  a  high  class  manager  for  some  Base  Ball  team 
had  he  chosen  to  turn  his  talents  that  way.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  succeed  in  the  law,  until  the  sudden  death  of  a  wife,  dearly 
loved,  upset  all  his  career  and  for  the  moment  rendered  him 
despondent  and  melancholy.  However,  he  had  greatly  overcome 
that  when  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  time  to  prepare  him- 
self for  service  to  his  country.  Just  before  he  entered  Plattsburg 
he  met  the  writer  and  said  :  "I  am  going  to  try  to  be  an  officer.  I 
don't  know  how  much  of  a  success  I  shall  make  at  it.  I  had  deter- 
mined from  the  start  to  be  in  this  war,  if  it  came  ro  us,  and  if  I 
am  not  successful  as  an  officer  I  shall  enlist  as  a  private,  for  I 
believe  there  is  no  greater  duty  that  I  owe  for  being  that  which  I 
am — an  American  citizen." 

Grant  was  a  fine  ball  player  at  Harvard,  and  it  was  his  success  as 
a  college  player  that  induced  professional  Base  Ball  to  seek  him 
out.  His  first  trial  v/as  with  the  Cleveland  club,  where  he  did  not 
immediately  succeed  and  was  released — nothing  strange,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  ball  players  have  a  start  something  like  that. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  the  Jersey  City  club  of  the  Eastern 
League,  and  it  was  then  that  his  big  league  career  began  Grant's 
record  as  a  ball  player  follows ; 

Year.  Club.  League.  G.  AB.  R  H  SB.  PC. 
1905    *Harvard    •• 

1905  tLynn    Independent        

1906  Jersey  Citv   Eastern  LeagHe  86  307  45  99  8  .322 

1907  Philadelphia    National  League  74  2b8  26  65  10  .248 

1908  Philadelphia    National  League  147  598  69  146  27  .244 

1909  Philadelphia National  League  154  631  75  170  28  .269 

1910  Philadelphia    National  League  152  579  70  155  25  .268 

1911  ^Cincinnati    National  League      133      458      49      102     28    .223 

1912  Cincinnati    National  League       96     255      37       61     11    .239 

1913  §Cincinnati-New    York... National  League       54     114     20       24       8    .21"* 

1914  New  York    National  League       88     282      34       78      11     .277 

1915  New  York   National  League       87      192      18       40       K     .2/- 

♦Tryout  with   Cleveland.     tNo   average.     $In  trade  for  Pitchers   Beebe 

McQuillan  and  Rowan  and  Outfielder  Paskert.     §  Straight  sale. 
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CAPTAIN  EDWARD  L.  GRANT  MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION 

At  a   meeting  held   in   New   York   City,   February   13     IQIQ    +h» 
Captain  Edward  L    Grant  Memorial  Association  wis  duly  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fitting  memorial  for  a  solS  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  France,  for  a  Base  Ball  olaver  I 
was  a  credit  to  the  game,  for  a  patriot,  and  for  a  man        y  ° 

It  was  voted  that  all  subscribers  automatically  become  members 
of  the  association,  that  it  may  be  as  broad  as  possible  in  iSs^one 
t  I*  ^as„al^°  Yotecl  that  a  committee  of  forty  be  appointed  with 
&^t  S?  w^^  ln  maj°r  WueaPBPrsneteBd4ins 

ta| p  S2*S  I^^l^^^^(^VlJ^^- 
An  executive  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  with  John  R 
Poster,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Giants  and  editor  of  tht  &  n 
ino  Base  Ball  Guide,  as  treasurer,  and  Sam  Crane,  of  New  fort 
the  dean  of  Base  Ball  writers,  as  secretary  lorK, 

Tr,£eAardinAgJ£e  memorial,  First  Lieutenant  Harry  L.  Smith    307th 
^fDrorm'p^sFasWfro0ltieows0-MaMSer  MCGraW  Under  date  A™^ 

tion  o?  ?hnXi°US  t0.c?nt/lbute(  thPe^ff^^dToT/yCerUec" 
future  0th   tor   thls   coming   season   and  for   the 

«£&£%%&**  £r„»SSZfts  a^VZ?  ifor  aT 

kKEfSk  STM^S  ST  !N¥  H^* «£ 

company  I  soon  grew -to  love  h?™  e'wnd  Ilke  a"  the  meQ  in  the 
officer  and  a  man  should  t™  ™  He  was  everything  that  an 
Dunking  next  S^SbftoJu^e^nSf-"™  SetS  t0   know  a  man 


1  Grover  Cleveland  Alexander  (Chicago  Cubs).  Artillery.  2,  Hank  Gowdy 
(Boston  Nationals).  Infantry:  first  player  to  enlist  from  the  major  leagues 
3  Eddie  Collins  (Chicago  White  Sox),  Marine  Corps.  4,  John  T.  ("Chief  ) 
Meyers  (former  New  York  Giant),  Marine  Corps.  5,  Capt.  Christy  Mathewson, 
Manager  of  Cincinnati  Nationals  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Gas  and  Flame  Divi- 
sion. 6,  Tris  Speaker  (Cleveland),  Aviator.  '.,„.,«- 
biuu.     o,    j-           v                           Photos  Copyright  by  International  Film   Service. 

GROUP  OF  MAJOR  LEAGUE  PLAYERS  IN  SERVICE. 
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National  League's  Honor  Roll 

More  than  one-half  of  the  Base  Ball  players  who  composed  the 
eight  clubs  of  the  National  League  for  a  greater  part  of  the  cham- 
pionship season  of  1918  are,  or  were  up  to  the  time  the  war  ended, 
with  the  colors.  Some  saw  actual  fighting,  two  were  killed  in 
Uncle  Sam's  service,  and  the  men  were  represented  in  pretty  much 
every  branch  of  the  service. 

There  were  considerably  more  than  half  with  the  colors — a  frac- 
tion over  64  per  cent,  to  be  explicit.  Data  which  John  Heydler, 
president  of  the  National  League,  has  gathered  show  that  103  of 
its  players  were  in  the  service.  This  is  entirely  apart  from  those 
who  went  into  essential  work.  It  means  men  in  actual  service 
with  the  army  o*r  navy. 

The  total  number  of  players  reserved  for  the  season  of  1918  was 
257,  which  number,  incidentally,  has  been  reduced  to  158  for  1919. 
From  May  15  to  the  end  of  the  191 S  season  the  eight  National 
League  clubs  carried  an  average  of  from  150  to  160  players.  One 
hundred  and  three — the  number  in  the  service — is  .64  and  a 
fraction  per  cent  of  160,  the  extreme  limit  of  men  carried  from 
May  1  on. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  these  figures  suggestive  of  slacker 
as  applied  to  professional  Base  Ball  players  as  a  class.  On  the 
contrary,  the  showing  is  an  excellent  one  and  a  credit  to  the  game. 
The  players  of  the  National  League  did  their  share  fully  as  fighting 
men.  The  statistics  show  that.  "The  facts  probably  are,"  says 
President  Heydler,  who  is  given  to  conservative  statements,  "that 
Base  Ball  gave  as  great  if  not  greater  per  cent  of  its  employes  than 
any  other  occupation." 

A  half  dozen  men  or  so  jumped  to  shipyard  and  steel  leagues, 
but  twenty  times  that  number  were,  or  are,  to  be  found  in  army 
camps,  in  navy  yards,  on  fighting  ships  or  in  the  armies  abroad. 

Sixty-one  of  the  103  players  in  the  service — 59  per  cent — volun- 
teered before  the  draft  law  became  effective.  The  103  were  mostly 
players  who  took  part  in  National  League  championship  games  in 
1917  or  1918.  Of  the  twenty  who  did  not  play  in  either  the  1917 
or  1918  championship  campaigns,  eighteen  had  joined  their  respec- 
tive clubs.  They  were  full-fledged  members ;  they  were  on  the 
payroll. 

There  is  no  getting  at  the  percentage  of  men  who  were  overseas. 
Two  National  League  players  were  killed  on  duty.  The  first  was 
Marcus  Milligan,  a  young  pitcher  obtained  by  the  Pittsburgh  club 
from  Birmingham,  killed  in  an  aeroplane  accident.  The  other  was 
Captain  Edward  Grant,  who,  while  acting  major,  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  battalion  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  He  was  carried  on  the 
voluntary  retired  list  of  the  New  York  club. 

Several  players  were  reported  wounded.  Pitcher  Ponder,  an 
aviator,  won  the  French  Cross  for  valor.  Hank  Gowdy,  the  Braves' 
catcher,  was  the  first  major  league  player  to  volunteer.  Christy 
Mathewson,  Cincinnati  manager,  was  made  a  captain  in  the  gas 
and  flame  division  and  sent  to  France,  and,  from  the  executive 
department  of  the  league,  Percy  Haughton  of  Boston  and  Branch 
Rickey  of  St.  Louis  received  their  commissions  as  majors  in  the 
gas  and  flame  division  and  also  were  sent  overseas. 

In  addition  to  those  in  active  service,  more  than  one  hundred 
players  found  essential  employment  either  during  or  just  after  the 
pennant  season,  in  ordnance,  in  nitrate  and  steel  works,  shipyards, 
aeroplane  factories  or  on  farms.  They  became  directly  productive 
in  various  ways  and  more  than  one  received  the  commendation  of 
his  employer  for  diligence  and  intelligence  in  his  job.  Some  were 
promoted.  They  brought  adaptability,  learned  on  the  ball  field,  to 
their  work.  Appended  is  a  list  of  the  players  in  the  service,  volun- 
teers and  drafted  men,  and  their  branches : 


1,  John  J.  Barry    (Boston  Red  Sox),  Navy.     2,   George  Lewis   (Boston  Red  Sox), 
Navy.     3,  Capt.  Tyrus  R.  Cobb   (Detroit),   Gas  and  Flame  Division.     4,  Sherrod 
Smith    (Brooklyn),   Infantry.     5,  Joe  Jenkins    (Chicago  White  Sax),    Infantry. 
Photos  Copyright  by  International  Film  SeryiQe* 

GROUP  OF  MAJOR  LEAGUE  PLAYERS  IN  glRVICE, 
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Aldridge,  Victor,   Chic...  ic 

Alexander,   Grover,  Chic,  ^r 

Allen,  Nick,  Cin * 

Anderson,    Fred,   N.Y ^ 

Bailey,   Fred  M.,  Bos *  .. 

Bailey,  A.  L.,  Chic * 

Bressler,   R,   B.,   Cin *  .. 

Barnes,  Jesse,  N.Y -j? 

Benton.  J.  C,  N.Y * 

Baird,  A.  W.,  N.Y *  .. 

Brandell,   E.,  Phil *  ..  .. 

Bigbee,   Carson,   Pitts -^ 

Blackwell,  Fred,  Pitts *  ••   .. 

Boeckel,  N.,  Pitts *  .. 

Brottem,  Tony,  St.  L * 

Baird,  Douglas,  St.  L * 

Brock,  John,  St.  L ^  .. 

Conway,  R.  D.,  Bos. "jfc- 

Canavan,   Hugh  E.,   Bos jc  .. 

Cadore,   Leon.  Bklyn -^  ..  .. 

Caton,   J.   H.,   Pitts * 

Carlson,  Harold,   Pitts £  .. 

Cruise,  Walton,  St.  L ■£...... 

CJurrie,   Murphy,  St.  L "At  ••  •• 

Durning,  R.  K.,  Bklyn *  .. 

Driscoll,  John,  Chic ^r  •• 

Dillhoefer,  W.  M„  Phil *  ..  .. 

Davis,  F.  T.,  Phil *  .. 

Elliott,  Harold,  Chic *  .. 

Evans,  Wm,  J.,  Pitts ^ 

Fillingim,  Dana,  Bos +  .. 

Fitzsimmons,  T.  W.,  Bkl.  ..*.... 

Gowdy,  Hank,  Bos *  ••  •• 

Grimes,  Burleigh,  Bklyn ic  -• 

♦Grant,  Edw.  L.,  N.Y *  ..  .. 

Goodwin,  Marvin,  St.  L j? 

Hickman,  D.  J.,  Bklyn ir  •• 

Heitman,  H.,   Bklyn *  .. 

Hamilton,  Earl,  Pitts ^ 

Horstman,  Oscar,  St.  L...  + 

Hitt,   Bruce,  St.  L *  .. 

Heathcote,  Clifton,  St.  L.  ..  *  ..  .. 

James,  W.  L.,  Bos ^ 

Jones,   John  P.,  N.Y *  .. 

Jenkins,  Roy,  St.  L ^  ..  .. 

Kelly,  Jos.  H.,  Bos *  .. 

Krueger,  Ernest,  Bklyn ■£  .. 

Kelleher,  John,  Bklyn ^ 

Killefer,  Wm.,  Chic * 

Kilduff,  Peter,  Chic *  .. 

Kopf,  Wm.,  Cin * 

Kauff,  Bennie,  N.Y * 

Army 
CLUB   SUMMARY.  Draft 

Boston 4 

Brooklyn   5 

Chicago    7 

Cincinnati  4 

New    York    7 

Philadelphia    

Pittsburgh    7 

St.  Louis  S 


>,4a  >,  c  Ja  '£  a 
Ed  g.2  >2.23 
uu.u  o  rt  o  >  o 

Kelly,   George  L.,  N.Y... * 

King,  Lee,  Pitts * 

Knight,  E.,  St.  L *  ..  .. 

Lee,  Cliff,  Pitts £  ..   .. 

McGraw,  Willard  J.,  Bos.  * 

Maranville,  Walter,  Bos ic  •» 

Miljus,  John,  Bklyn ^ 

Mitchell,  C.  E.,  Bklyn....  * 

Marquard,   R.  W.,  Bklyn ^  .. 

Malone,  Lewis,  Bklyn +T 

Mariott,  W.  E.,  Chic + 

McGaffigan,  M„  Phil *  ..  .. 

Mails,  Walter,   Pitts * 

Miller,    Ray   P.,    Pitts *  .. 

♦Milligan,  Marcus,  Pitts + 

May,  Jake,  St.  L * 

Miller,  John,  St.  L *  .. 

Powell,  Ray,  Bos +  .. 

Pfeffer,  Edward,  Bklyn £  . 

Ponder,  Elmer,  Pitts ..  je 

Rehg,  Walter  L.,  Bos.. +  .. 

Rico,   Arthur,  Bos +  .. 

Russell,  John,  Bklyn ^ 

Royce,  W.  S.,  N.Y *  ..   .. 

Ruether,  W.  H.,  Cin * 

Regan,  Mike,  Cin ..  ^  ..  .. 

Rath,  M.  C,  Cin £  ..  .. 

Rixey,  Eppa,  Phil -£  ..  .. 

Schreiber,    Henry,   Bos -^ 

Schmandt,  Ray,   Bklyn..   .+ 

Smith,   Sherrod,  Bklyn *  ..   .. 

Sheridan,  E.,  Bklyn *  .. 

Schick,  Maurice,  Chic jc 

Stolz,  Martin,  Chic * 

Sicking,  Edw.  J.,  N.Y....  * 

Striker,  Sterling,  N.Y * 

Stengel,   Chas.  D.,  Pitts *  .. 

Smith,  Jack,  St.  L * 

Snyder,   Frank,  St.   L * 

Sherdel,   Wm..  St.  L *  ..   ..  ... 

Tragesser,  Walter  J.,  Bos Jc  .. 

Tincup,   Ben,   Phil ir  ••   •• 

Terry,  Zeb,  Pitts *  ..  .. 

Ward,  Charles,  Bklyn * 

Winters,  Jesse,  N.Y + 

Weaver,  Harry,  Chic ^  .. 

Whitted,  George  B..  Phil.  ..  *  ..  .. 

Woodward,   F.  T.,   Phil *  . 

Warner,  Hoke,  Pitts * 

Winn,    George,   Pitts +  ..   ., 

Webb,  Wm.  J.,  Pitts *  . 

♦Killed. 


Army  Navy 

Volunteer  Volunteer 

1  9 

3  8 


Club 
Totals 

14 
18 
11 

6 
12 

8 
18 
16 


Totals  42 


32 


103 


1,    Richard    W.    Marquard    (Brooklyn),    Navy,    and    Bennie    Kauff    (New    York 
Giants),    Infantry.      2.    Ernie    Shore    (Boston    Red    Sox),    Navy.     3,    Del    Gainer 
(Boston    Red    Sox),    Navy.      4,    Charles    Shorten    (Boston    Red   Sox),    Navy.     5,  . 
Walter   Maranville    (Boston   Nationals).    Naval   Radio.     6,    Mike  McNally    (Bos- 
ton Red  Sox),   Navy.  Photos  Copyright  by  International  Film  Service. 
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BYRON  BANCROFT  JOHNSON, 
President  American  League;   Member  National  Commission. 

Photo  by   International   Film   Service, 
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Base  Ball  in  1918 

Base  Eall  was  begun  by  organized  leagues  in  1918  under  condi- 
tions completely  different  from  the  conditions  of  any  other  year 
and  finished  under  conditions  that  never  had  existed  before  in  the 
United  States  to  affect  any  kind  of  sport.  Few  leagues  began. 
This  was  due  more  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
young  players  than  for  the  reason  that  the  organizations  did  not 
wish  to  continue. 

No  league  continued  its  season  beyond  September  2,  not  even  the 
major  organizations.  It  was  then  the  now-famous  "work  or 
fight"  order  went  into  effect  upon  the  ruling  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

It  is  the  evidence  of  history  that  the  "work  or  fight"  order  was 
the  primary  cause  for  the  upsetting  of  Base  Ball.  Prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  no  one  knew  that  such  an  order  was  in 
contemplation  ;  at  least,  no  one  in  Base  Ball.  It  is  doubtful  if  a 
playing  schedule  would  have  been  adopted  by  any  organization  had 
the  order  been  anticipated.  It  is  apparent  that  it  would  have  been 
folly  to  try  to  adopt  a  schedule  in  view  of  the  assured  abrupt 
termination  of  its  playing  dates. 

When  the  order  was  made  public  there  was  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  it  was  meant  to  include  Base  Ball  in  its  scope.  In  the  late 
winter  it  had  been  understood — through  indirect  source  in  a  meas- 
ure and  also  through  direct  source — that  Base  Ball  was  welcome  to 
the  Administration  and  public.  It  was  largely  because  of  that 
understanding  that  the  members  of  organized  Base  Ball  went 
ahead  with  their  plans.  To  be  perfectly  frank  abou*t  the  matter, 
they  deemed  that  they  were  of  assistance  in  a  general  way  as 
maintaining  an  amusement  which  would  be  patronized  more  or 
less  generally  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  might  feel  they 
desired  something  to  divert  their  minds  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
It  had  been  ascertained  in  other  countries — particularly  in  Canada, 
which  is  close  to  us — that  such  diversion  was  not  only  feasible  but 
of  value.  Every  courtesy  was  shown  to  Base  Ball  as  a  national 
sport  by  those  in  authority  at  Washington  ;  and  the  attendance  in 
Washington,  where  games  were  played  under  American  League 
auspices,  brought  forth  men  of  national  prominence  identified  with 
the  stirring  times  of  the  world's  immediate  history. 

The  games  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  were  remarkably  well 
attended.  Indeed,  there  was  little  falling  off  of  attendance,  except 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  and  was,  until  it  was  announced 
that  the  major  leagues  would  terminate  their  championship  seasons 
a  full  thirty  days  and  more  before  they  had  contemplated  doing 
anything  of  the  kind. 

When  the  "work  or  fight"  order  was  decided  as  rendering  Base 
Ball  non-essential,  the  National  Commission  issued  the  following 
statement : 

"To  Major  League  Patrons,  Players  and  Club  Owners: 

"Members  of  the  National  Commission  and  the  respective  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  and  American  Leagues  were  accorded 
every  courtesy  and  consideration  by  Provost  Marshal  General 
Crowder  during  the  recent  presentation  of  their  requests  for  the 
suspension  of  the  'work  or  fight'  order  in  its  application  to  pro- 
fessional ball  players,  and  were  assured  the  Federal  Administra- 
tion neither  desires  nor  is  disposed  to  prescribe  a  course  in  which 
the  enforcement  of  the  amended  draft  regulations  that  will  impair 
the  high  standard  of  the  national  sport,  unnecessarily  hamper  it  in 
its  conduct,  or  in  any  way  tend  to  disorganize  it  in  any  depart- 
ment. 

"The  Government's  attitude  toward  professional  Base  Ball  was 
subsequently  embodied  in  the  amended  ruling  with  respect  to  the 
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status  of  professional  ball  players  issued  by  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  by  whom  the  proceedings  before  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral were  certified  for  review  and  final  action,  the  Secretary  of 
War  contending  that  such  a  general  sport  as  Base  Ball  should  not 
be  entirely  eliminated. 

"With  full  appreciation  of  the  many  official  courtesies  and  con- 
sideration extended  to  the  game's  representatives  throughout  the 
presentation  of  the  request  before  General  Crowder  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's recognition  of  Base  Ball  as  America's  national  pastime 
and  the  high  standard  accorded  it  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  as 
evidenced  in  the  text  of  his  ruling,  we  desire  to  assure  him  in 
behalf  of  the  club  owners  as  well  as  the  players  that  the  same  will 
be  fully  and  loyally  complied  with. 

"There  appears  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  of  the  attitude 
of  organized  Base  Ball  on  the  original  'work  or  fight'  order  in  its 
application  to  those  engaged  in  the  game,  and  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  about  its  repeal.  This  is  absolutely  erroneous.  Club 
owners  and  players  alike  stood  by  this  order  with  a  full  realization 
of  the  necessity  for  it,  and  did  not  apply  for  its  repeal  or  amend- 
ment. The  only  request  submitted  in  regard  to  the  order  was  that 
before  it  became  effective  a  reasonable  time  be  given  to  put  it  into 
effect,  and  a  course  of  procedure  be  adopted  for  so  doing,  more  par- 
ticularly so  as  far  as  the  player  was  concerned,  which  has  now 
been  done  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker. 

"While  the  ruling  becomes  effective  on  September  1,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  as  September  2  is  a  national  holiday  (Labor  Day), 
there  will  be  no  objection  by  the  Government  to  the  playing  of  the 
final  games  of  the  major  league  season  on  that  day,  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  a  revised  schedule  be  prepared  at  once  to  that  effect 
and  that  National  and  American  League  teams  be  kept  intact  and 
engage  in  games  until  that  date,  disbanding  immediately  thereafter 
so  that  the  players  may  forthwith  enter  essential  employment. 

"In  the  meantime,  club  officials  should  cheerfully  co-operate  with 
their  respective  players  in  securing  positions  for  those  who  do  not 
enter  the  military  or  naval  service  with  useful  employment,  so 
that  they  may  lose  no  time  in  obeying  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
amended  order  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  That  is  to  say,  players 
should  be  notified  not  to  await  instructions  from  their  local  boards, 
after  the  playing  season  is  ended,  to  secure  essential  employment, 
but  that  all  players  commence  to  do  so  at  once,  to  the  end  that  all 
of  them  may  be  essentially  employed  on  September  3,  if  possible, 
excepting  those  on  the  two  teams  contesting  in  the  world  series, 
who  should  be  employed  immediately  after  the  close  of  that  series, 
which  at  the  most  will  delay  this  class  of  players  only  a  very  short 
time,  being  much  less  than  if  they  had  awaited  instructions  from 
their  respective  boards  having  jurisdiction  over  their  classificaton. 

"While  there  was  no  reference  during  the  conference  at  Washing- 
ton or  in  Secretary  Baker's  ruling  to  the  1918  world  series,  the 
Commission  having  in  mind  the  Government's  policy  of  not  ham- 
pering professional  Base  Ball,  as  announced  by  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  will  arrange,  as  Usual,  for  a  world  series  unless  there  is 
objection  thereto  by  the  Government  to  commence  on  September  3, 
The  press  and  fans  alike  are  looking  forward  to  it,  the  purpose  of 
playing  the  series  being  to  prevent  an  interruption  in  America's 
leading  sport  fixture,  the  result  of  which  in  1917  was  of  intense 
interest,  not  alone  throughout  the  United  States,  but  in  France  and 
other  countries  where  our  troops  were  located. 

"The  continuance  of  only  two  teams  beyond  September  2  will  be 
required  and  as  the  season  ends  automatically  when  a  team  wins 
four  games,  it  is  practically  certain  that  not  more  than  six  games 
will  be  required  and  at  most  eight  or  ten  days  will  cover  the  time 
which  the  contesting  players  will  lose  in  entering  the  Government's 
service   or  essential  employment. 

"The  schedule  of  this  year's  series  will  be  arranged  and  an- 
nounced as  soon  as  the  contestants  are  determined. 
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"The  motive  in  playing  the  1918  series  is  not  mercenary,  as  the 
players  of  the  contesting  teams  and  those  of  the  three  other  first 
division  clubs  of  their  respective  leagues  receive  60  per  cent  of 
the  receipts  from  the  first  four  games  for  division  among  them, 
according  to  their  rank  in  their  respective  leagues. 

"Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  desertion  of  their 
teams  by  players  who  accept  employment  in  shipbuilding,  munition 
and  other  plants,  ostensibly  as  expert  employes  in  these  respective 
lines,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  principal  purpose  was  to  escape 
active  service  under  the  'work  or  fight'  order  and  draw  salaries  for 
ball  playing  on  teams  representing  such  plants.  This  practice  if 
permitted  to  continue  no  doubt  will  eventually  cause  great  dissat- 
isfaction and  discord  among  bonafide  employes  of  such  industries, 
and  for  that  reason  the  attention  of  the  Government  authorities  has 
been  called  to  this  matter  with  a  request  that  if  an  examination 
sustains  our  assertion  the  practice  should  be  at  once  stopped. 

"We  are  also  advised  that  some  of  the  major  league  ball  players, 
who  are  in  a  deferred  classification,  prefer  to  enter  the  service 
rather  than  to  secure  essential  employment.  We  are  assuming  that 
they  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  However,  in  cases  of  this 
•  kind,  to  which  attention  of  the  clubs  is  called,  they  should  inform 
the  players  to  communicate  direct  with  the  local  board  having  juris- 
diction of  their  deferred  classification." 

It  is,  perhaps,  advisable  to  insert  here  the  story  of  the  ruling 
upon  the  "work  or  fight"  order  as  it  was  carried  in  a  despatch 
from  Washington : 

"Base  Ball  lives  until  September  1.  This  was  the  ruling  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  Baker  in  his  decision  on  the  'woik  or  fight'  order  as 
it  affects  the  national  game.  The  decision  met  the  Base  Ball  mag- 
nates half  way.  They  had  asked  for  a  modification,  which  would 
have  permitted  all  the  clubs  in  the  major  leagues  to  have  com- 
pleted the  season  through  'non-molestation'  of  players  of  draft  age. 

"Mr.  Baker's  ruling  means  that  the  world  series  will  have  to  be 
played  before  September  1.  This  will  bring  about  a  shortening  of 
the  playing  season  and  also  give  'dopesters'  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  a  chance  to  pick  a  pennant  winner  in  July.  In  the 
American  League  the  Boston  Red  Sox  hold  a  commanding  lead  and 
in  the  National  organization  the  Chicago  Cubs  are  on  top.  If  both 
clubs  keep  up  their  present  pace,  it  looks  as  though  they  will  meet 
in  the  annual  classic. 

"Mr.  Baker,  in  his  decision,  took  a  kindly  view  of  the  sport,  and 
tossed  more  than  one  bouquet  at  it.  He  expressed  the  hope  'that 
so  wholesome  a  recreation  as  Base  Ball  would  not  be  destroyed.' 
Aside  from  this,  however,  Base  Ball  owes  its  perpetuation  until 
'September  morn'  only  to  the  fact  that  the  men  engaged  in  it,  who 
are  of  draft  age,  constitute  such  a  relatively  small  number,  and 
because  it  was  deemed  unfair  to  kill  instantly  a  sport  in  which  so 
much  money  was  invested. 

"The  Secretary  held  another  conference  this  afternoon  with  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General  Crowder,  with  whom  the  Base  Ball  leaders 
had  filed  their  briefs  before  he  announced  his  decision.  It  was 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  'memorandum  for  the  Provost  Marshal 
General.' 

"The  Secretary  said  that  the  limited  extension  of  time  was  given 
because  of  the  representation  made  that  Base  Ball  players  may  have 
been  put  in  a  less  favorable  attitude  than  others  affected  by  the 
regulations  because  of  their  reliance  on  his  statement  that  the 
question  of  their  inclusion  in  the  terms  of  the  original  order  would 
not  be  decided  until  a  case  had  arisen. 

"Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder,  Mr.  Baker  said,  had  re- 
ported that  it  was  not  clear  to  him  that  the  game  would  have  to 
be  discontinued  even  if  the  order  were  made  immediately  applicable, 
as  only  237  major  league  players  would  be  affected. 
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"While  regarding  it  as  unfortunate  to  have  so  wholesome  a  recre- 
ation as  Base  Ball  destroyed,  the  War  Secretary  said  it  would  be- 
a  much  more  unfortunate  thing  to  preserve  even  so  wholesome  an 
amusement  by  making  an  exception  in  favor  of  Base  Ball  players 
which  is  denied  to  great  classes  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  were  immediately  associated  with  the  processes  of  the  national 
daily  life  more  fundamental  than  any  mere  amusement. 

"There  was  this  difference.,  he  said,  between  Base  Ball  and  other 
industries  classed  as  non-productive  :  Base  Ball  is  more  integrated, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  its  successful  conduct  depends  upon  the 
preservation  of  all  the  major  league  teams  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  while  in  most  occupations  the  'work  or  fight*  order 
has  merely  a  series  of  local  and  more  or  less  personal  effect. 

"Secretary  Baker's  order,  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  for  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  follows  : 

"  'A  petition  has  been  filed  for  an  extension  of  time  within  which 
professional  Base  Ball  players  shall  seek  essential  or  productive 
employment,  and  the  order  asked  is  one  which  will  extend  until 
October  15,  1918.  As  grounds  for  this  request  it  is  alleged  that 
there  are  but  237  persons  affected  by  the  so-called  'work  or  fight* 
order  ;  but  that,  in  spite  of  this  small  number,  their  taking  would 
lead  to  the  immediate  breaking  up  of  the  entire  game. 

"  'It  is  further  said  that  the  notice  is  too  short  to  allow  the 
leagues  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ruling,  and  that  the  failure  of 
the  clubs  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ruling  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  caused  it  to  be  known  through  the  newspapers 
that  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  order  to  Base  Ball  play- 
ers would  not  be  decided  until  an  actual  case  arose. 

"  'A  hearing  has  been  had  on  this  subject  by  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal General,  who  reports  to  me  that  it  is  not  clear  to  him  that 
the  game  will  have  to  be  discontinued  even  if  the  order  is  made 
immediately   applicable. 

"  'The  purpose  of  the  'work  or  fight'  order,  so  far  as  the  War 
Department  is  concerned,  is  to  strengthen  the  military  forces  of 
the  country,  and  not  to  control  the  labor  situation.  Incidentally, 
it  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons usefully  employed,  and  decreasing  the  number  of  persons  use- 
lessly employed.  In  this  way  the  order  will  strengthen  the  mili- 
tary forces  by  making  it  less  necessary  to  exempt  for  industrial 
reason  men  who  would  otherwise  be  taken  into  the  military  service. 
This  is  an  indirect  result,  but  one  of  very  great  importance,  and 
if  exceptions  are  made  or  postponements  are  to  be  made  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  order  it  will  require  a  very  careful  study  to  de- 
termine whether  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  the  persons  in  whose 
behalf  this  petition  is  filed  or  some  other  group  out  of  the  large 
number  affected  by  the  order,  many  of  whom  have  already  com- 
plied with  it  and  brought  about  a  readjustment  of  the  trades  and 
occupations  which  they  had  previously  followed. 

"  'I  think  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  to  have  so  wholesome 
a  recreation  as  Base  Ball  destroyed  if  it  can  be  continued  by  the 
use  of  persons  not  available  for  essential  war  service.  But  it  would 
be  a  much  more  unfortunate  thing  to  preserve  even  so  wholesome 
an  amusement  by  making  an  exception  in  favor  of  Base  Ball  play- 
ers which  is  denied  to  great  numbers  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  whose  occupations  have  been  held  similarly  non-essential, 
although  they  are  immediately  associated  with  the  distribution  of 
food  and  other  processes. of  our  daily  life  more  fundamental  than 
any  mere  amusement. 

"  'It  does  happen  that  Base  Ball  is  more  integrated  than  any 
other  occupation  in  our  country,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  its  suc- 
cessful conduct  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  all  the  major 
league  teams  scattered  throughout  the  country,  while  in  most  occu- 
pations the  'work  or  fight'  order  has  merely  a  series  of  local  and 
more  or  less  personal  offsets. 
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"  'I  am  impressed,  too,  by  the  representation  made  that  the 
Base  Ball  players  may  have  been  put  in  a  less  favorable  attitude 
by  reason  of  their  reliance  on  statement  that  the  question  of  their 
inclusion  in  the  terms  of  the  order  would  not  be  decided  until  a 
case  had  arisen. 

"  'For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  entirely  proper  and  fair  to 
extend  the  time  during  which  the  readjustment  can  take  place, 
merely  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  persons  involved, 
and  I  do,  therefore,  direct  that  the  application  of  the  order  be 
made  to  date  from  September  1.  The  order  for  the  extension  to  the 
15th  of  October  is  denied.'  " 

Subsequent  to  all  rulings,  permission  was  asked  to  plan  the 
world  series  and  it  was  readily  and  quickly  granted  at  Washington. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  in  general,  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  is  very  apropos.    It  reads : 

"Major  league  Base  Ball  would  not  come  to  a  halt  September  2 
if  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  had  anything  to 
say  about  it,  according  to  a  letter  received  here  by  Outfielder  Les 
Mann  of  the  Chicago  Cub  Base  Ball  team  from  Lieutenant  Iver  M. 
Hanson,  whose  acquaintance  the  player  made  while  at  Camp  Logan 
last  winter.  Hanson  writes  that  the  soldiers  wait  for  the  result  of 
the  games  with  as  much  interest  as  they  did  when  at  home  and 
that  they  deplore  the  fact  that  the  national  pastime  is  to  be  sus- 
pended. 

"  'By  the  way,  we  all  over  on  this  side  are  very  much  worried 
about  this  work  or  fight  proposition/  writes  Hanson.  'The  Base 
Ball  scores  are  meat  and  drink  for  all  the  fans  over  here,  and  if 
they  cut  out  the  Base  Ball  there  won't  be  many  of  us  buying 
papers.  I  have  talked  with  quite  a  few  (some  of  them  generals) 
and  all  deplore  the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  all  sports  is  to  be  sus- 
pended. We  are  just  as  anxious  to  know  what  the  batting  averages 
are  now  as  we  were  when  at  home.  I  sincerely  hope  they  do  not 
cut  out  the  games.  I  know  a  great  many  who,  if  they  thought  it 
would  do  any  good,  would  write  just  as  I  have.  What  little  I  have 
to  say  about  it  won't  do  much  good,  but  I  know  that  if  it  were 
left  up  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  they  would  all  vote 
to  make  you  fellows  play  ball/ 

"This  is  the  opinion  of  only  one  soldier  of  the  million  or  more  in 
France.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  The  majority  of  the 
American  boys  in  uniform  over  there  feel  about  the  same  way. 
Base  Ball  is  their  principal  form  of  recreation  behind  the  lines  and 
no  doubt  their  interest  in  the  national  pastime  will  diminish  con-» 
siderably  when  they  fail  to  receive  the  scores  of  the  National  and 
American  League  games  and  they  fear  there  is  to  be  no  world 
series." 


AUGUST    ("GARRY")    HERRMANN, 
Chairman  National  Commission. 
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The  National  Commission 

The  editor  of  the  Base  Ball  Guide  takes  pleasure  in  reprinting 
an  article  from  a  current  number  of  The  Lawyers'  Co-operative 
Publishing  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Charles  Jacobson, 
upon  the  National  Commission.  Although  legal,  it  is  written  in 
such  a  way,  and  so  clearly,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  non-legal  mind 
cannot  help  but  grajp  the  fundamentals.    It  reads  as  follows : 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  BASE  BALL. 

The  Unique  Jurisdiction  and  Powers  of  the  National  Commission, 

By  Charles  Jacobson,  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Bar. 

Reprinted  from  January,  1917,   Number  of  Case  and  Comment. 

Copyright,   1916,   by   The   Lawyers'   Co-operative   Publishing   Company. 

Unique  in  the  annals  of  contemporaneous  jurisprudence  is  the 
supreme  court  of  Base  Ball,  otherwise  officially  known  as  The 
National  Commission.  Supreme  in  the  finality  of  its  decisions,  it 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  national  sport,  the  last  resort  for  dispu- 
tatious players  and  owners.  It  is  a  tribunal  which,  when  acting 
within  its  jurisdiction,  admits  of  no  appeal  from  its  mandates  ex- 
cept to  the  courts  of  the  country,  and  the  strength  and  justice  of 
its  existence  and  activities  is  shown  in  the  minimum  number  of 
controversies  which  find  their  way  into  the  courts. 

The  National  Commission  was  created  by  what  is  known  as  the 
national  agreement  for  the  government  of  professional  Base  Ball, 
which  agreement  was  entered  into  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1903.  between  the  two  major  leagues  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Minor  Leagues,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  asso- 
ciation composed  of  all  minor  leagues  receiving  protection.  Minor 
leagues  include  all  leagues  other  than  the  two  majors. 

The  National  Commission. 

This  is  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  two  major  leagues 
and  a  third  person  selected  by  them  annually.  The  Commission 
selects  a  secretary  and  such  other  help  as  is  needed.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Ban  B.  Johnson,  John  K.  Tener  and  August  Herrmann, 
the  latter  being  the  third  man  selected  by  the  first  two  named. 
The  Commission  holds  regular  terms,  and  has  the  power  to  inflict 
and  enforce  penalties  and  suspensions  upon  the  parties  to  the 
agreement.  Whenever  a  player  is  claimed  by  both  a  National  and 
American  League  club,  the  right  to  the  service  of  the  player  is 
established  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  is  always 
the  third  person  selected  by  the  president  of  each  league.  The 
conclusions  on  the  law  and  evidence  must  be  arrived  at  without  the 
aid  of  either  of  his  associates.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in 
the  determination  of  any  other  issue  between  major  league  clubs ; 
that  is,  between  the  American  and  National. 

Whenever  a  National  and  minor  league  club  cannot  settle  their 
differences  over  a  player,  the  testimony  is  heard  and  the  case  adju- 
dicated before  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  the  member 
representing  the  American  League  ;  likewise,  if  the  controversy  is 
between  the  American  and  minor  league,  it  is  heard  and  adjudi- 
cated by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  National  League 
representative.  If  the  chairman  and  the  other  member  of  the 
Commission  entitled  to  vote  cannot  agree,  the  chairman's  finding 
shall  determine   the  case. 

A  national  board  of  arbitration  is  selected  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Minor  League  Base  Ball 
Clubs,  which  board  hears  and  determines  all  controversies  between 
minor  league  players,  owners,  and  players  and  owners,  its  finding 
being  in  writing  but  subject  to  appeal  to  the  National  Commission. 

To  this  extent  the  National  Commission  exercises  appellate  juris- 
diction, while,  in  all  other  cases,  its  jurisdiction  is  original. 
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Every  finding  of  the  Commission  must  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  member  or  members  upon  whom  the  duty  devolves, 
reciting  the  reasons  upon  which  each  of  its  conclusions  are  predi- 
cated. This  decision  is  then  promulgated.  In  arriving  at  its  con- 
clusion, the  Commission  has  the  right  to  require  affidavits  from  the 
interested  parties  and  witnesses,  and  may  demand  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence.  A  failure  to  submit  the  same  or  to  fur- 
nish testimony  under  oath  within  a  specified  time  may  result  in  ad- 
verse decision  and  such  penalty  as  the  Commission  deems  adequate. 
If  a  player  is  suspended  by  a  club  or  league,  he  has  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Commission,  which  has  authority  to  reinstate  him. 
Controversies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  have  in- 
definite scope,  and  include  any  violation  of  a  contract  by  a  player 
or  owner,  the  execution  of  a  contract  in  a  form  other  than  that 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  controversies  regarding  drafts,  waiv- 
ers, assignments  of  contracts,  suspensions  and  penalties,  optional 
agreements,  reserve  clause,  violations  in  salary  or  numerical  limit, 
construction  of  terms  such  as  "for  the  season"  and  "free  agents," 
all  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  world  series  ;  in  fact,  every- 
thing pertaining  to  it  but  the  actual  playing,  even  to  the  extent  of 
fixing  the  price  for  admission,  all  arrangements  for  intercity 
games  such  as  those  played  between  the  two  major  league  clubs 
in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis ;  in  fact,  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
players  even  after  the  season  is  over. 

On  the  6th  day  of  January,  1914,  the  National  Agreement 
leagues  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Players'  Fraternity  in 
which  certain  modifications  and  interpretations  were  made  of  the 
National  Agreement,  the  same  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  players, 
all  of  which  again  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Commission. 

Some  Important  Legal  Discussions  on  the  Reserve  Clause. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  which  found  its  way  into  the 

courts  was  that  of  the  American  League  Base  Ball  Club  v.  Chase. 

'  86  Misc.  441,   149  N.  Y.   Supp.   6,  decided  July  21,   1914,  in  which 

a   great  many   of   the   provisions   of   the   National   Agreement   were 

reviewed. 

Chase  signed  the  contract  prescribed  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  the  American  League,  and  on  June  15,  1914,  gave  notice 
in  writing  of  his  intention  to  cancel  the  contract  made  March  26, 
1914,  and  on  June  20.  1914,  contracted  to  play  with  the  Buffalo 
club  of  the  Federal  League.  The  case  was  heard  on  a  motion  to 
dissolve  a  temporary  injunction.  The  court  first  held  that  equity 
had  jurisdiction  by  injunction  on  the  ground  that  the  services  were 
unique  and  unusual.  It  was  further  held  that  the  contract  was 
unenforceable  for  want  of  mutuality  in  so  far  as  it  bound  the 
player  to  renew,  notwithstanding  it  provided  that  $1,500  of  the 
player's  salary  was  a  consideration  for  an  option  reserved  to  the 
employing  club  to  contract  for  the  exclusive  right  to  the  player's 
services  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  required  him  to  renew  his 
contract  or  abandon  his  vocation,  and  prohibited  him  from  obtain- 
ing employment  without  consent  in  any  other  club,  and  further 
provided  that  it  could  terminate  the  contract  on  ten  days*  notice  to 
the  player,  this  was  further  held  that  the  National  Agreement  and 
the  rules  of  the  National  Commission  did  not  come  within  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  even  though  it  constituted  a  monopoly  of 
Base  Ball  as  a  business  in  the  United  States,  but  that  it  did  con- 
travene the  common  law,  invading  the  right  to  labor  and  contract 
as  a  property  right,  and  a  court  of  equity  would  not  enforce  the 
claim  of  a  club  to  exclusive  right  to  the  services  of  a  player  with 
whom  it  had  contracted  under  his  contract  reservation  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations. 

On  June  30.  1914,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit, in  the  case  of  Weeshman  v.  Killefer,  131  CCA.  558,  215 
Fed.  289,  L.R.A  1915A,  820,  again  passed  on  the  reserve  clause. 
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Killefer  contracted  in  April.  1913,  with  the  Philadelphia  National 
League  club  for  his  services  for  that  year,  the  contract  containing 
a  reservation  of  his  services  for  1914.  The  contract  provided  that 
25  per  cent  of  his  salary  was  a  consideration  for  his  reservation, 
the  contract  being  subject  to  termination  by  the  Philadelphia  club 
on  ten  days'  written  notice. 

After  the  close  of  the  1913  season,  Philadelphia  notified  Killefer 
it  desired  his  services  for  the  next  year,  and  would  pay  him  an 
increased  salary.  However,  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1914,  he 
entered  into  a  contract  for  his  services  with  the  Chicago  Federal 
League  club  for  the  next  three  seasons,  they  having  knowledge  of 
his  previous  contract  and  its  provisions.  On  January  20,  1914,  he 
executed  another  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  club  for  the  same 
Three  seasons,  whereupon  the  Chicago  club  sought  to  restrain  him 
from  playing  with  the  Philadelphia  club.  It  was  decided  that, 
while  the  reserve  clause  could  not  be  enforced  for  want  of  mutual- 
ity, uncertainty  and  indefiniteness  with  respect  to  salary  and  terms 
and  conditions,  that  it  was  merely  a  contract  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract if  the  parties  could  agree,  and  while  it  lacks  mutuality  by 
reason  of  the  right  to  determine  it  upon  ten  days'  notice,  yet,  the 
Chicago  club  did  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands,  as  it  did 
not  give  the  Philadelphia  club  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether 
it  could  contract  with   the  player. 

In  the  Marsans  case.  21 6  Fed.  269,  Judge  Sanborn  held  that  the 
contract  employing  Marsans  for  specified  periods  at  a  fixed  com- 
pensation on  condition  of  the  right  of  discharge  on  ten  days' 
notice  which  was  accepted  in  writing,  made  a  valid  and  binding 
contract,  and  the  negative  covenant  contained  therein  not  to  ren- 
der such  service  to  another  was  enforceable  by  injunction. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  review  all  the  decisions  on 
various  phases  of  Base  Ball  contracts  :  those  mentioned  show  the 
view  taken  of  them  by  the  courts.  While  there  may  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  enforcement  of  the  reserve  clause  incorporated  in  these 
contracts,  yet  this  clause  is  the  very  life  of  the  preservation  of  the 
game. 

Thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  care  and  attention  are  ex- 
pended by  a  club  in  an  endeavor  to  convert  a  recruit  into  a  finished 
player.  This  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if,  after  this  expense, 
the  services  of  the  player  could  not  be  reserved  by  that  club.  This 
could  not  be  remedied  by  executing  a  long-time  contract  even  if  the 
salary  could  be  agreed  on  ;  for  long-time  contracts  for  obvious  rea- 
sons usually  work  both  to  the  detriment  of  the  player  as  well  as 
the  owner.  Neither  is  it  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  comment  on  the  intricacies  of  the  plan  of  drafting  players,  nor 
all  of  the  many  other  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  orderly 
and  systematic  method  by  whick  this  great  American  pastime  is 
regulated.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  a  pleasure  and  recreation  to 
millions  of  American  fans ;  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  the  game  has  never  been  called  into  question  ;  if  it  is 
a  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  by  club  owners  and 
that  leagues  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  United  States — this  is  not  due  to  any  accident.  It  must  have 
come  through  a  formal  plan,  for  it  has  been  said  that  accident 
never  has  construction,  but  destruction,  for  its  purpose.  The  thou- 
sands of  ball  players  earning  from  mediocre  to  princely  salaries, 
and  the  hundreds  of  club  owners  with  fortunes  invested  in  the 
game,  are  held  together  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  manner,  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  National  Agreement  and  the  rules  of  the  National 
Commission  as  they  are  and  have  been  administered  by  Ban  B. 
Johnson,  John  K.  Tener  and  August  Herrmann,  in  wisdom  and  in 
strength,  in  justice  and  in  equity. 

All  hail  the  National  Commission,  to  which  is  due  a  debt  of 
gratitude  by  the  Base  Ball  loving  fans  of  this  country  which  will 
be  difficult  to  repay. 
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Just  to  Help 


If  there  are  some  memories  of  the  world  series  which  might  be 
more  pleasant,  there  are  also  some  which  are  very  pleasant.  One 
of  them  is  the  concerted  action  which  was  taken  to  devote  ten  per 
cent  of  "everything  that  came  to  everybody,"  to  war  purposes. 
Therefore,  ten  per  cent  of  the  share  of  the  players  competing,  ten 
per  cent  of  the  share  of  all  the  officials,  no  matter  in  what 
capacity  they  were  engaged  ;  ten  per  cent  of  the  share  received  by 
the  players  who  finished  fourth  or  better  in  the  races  of  the  major 
leagues,  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  share  of  the  leagues  themselves, 
combined  to  make  a  substantial  amount  which  would  have  been 
greater  in  girth  and  heavier  in  substance  in  years  of  normal  condi- 
tions. This,  in  the  form  of  a  check  for  $16,034.32,  was  sent  by 
August  Herrmann,  chairman  of  the  National  Commission,  to  Secre- 
tary of  War  Newton  I).  Baker.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
reading  as  follows  : 

Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Cincinnati,   October  19,  1918. 

Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  Sir:  Subsequent  to  the  time  of  your  official  sanction  of  the  1918 
world  series  games,  the  National  Commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  B.  B. 
Johnson  and  John  A.  Heydler,  presidents  of  the  American  and  National 
leagues,  respectively,  and  the  undersigned,  August  Herrmann,  chairman, 
met  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  preliminary 
as  well  as  the   detailed  arrangements  pertaining   to  that  series. 

Among  other  things,  we  recommended  that  all  of  the  interested  parties— 
that  is  to  say,  both  the  National  and  American  leagues,  the  tw»  contest- 
ing clubs,  the  players  on  both  teams,  the  umpires,  official  scorer,  and  the 
Commission  representatives,  as  well  as  the  Commission  itself — donate  .en 
per  cent  of  the  revenue  to  be  received  by  each  of  them  to  war  charities. 
All  of  the  interested  parties  immediately  acquiesced  in  this  recommen- 
dation. 

There  is  attached  hereto  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  ten  per 
cent  withheld  by  the  National  Commission  during  the  world  series  games 
of  1918  and  the  various  sources  from  which  it  was  withheld.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  total  contribution  to  be  made  amounts  to  $18,349.59,  from 
which  is  to  be  deducted  $2,315.27,  the  amount  already  contributed  by  the 
players  of  the  Boston  American  League  club  to  war  charities. 

The  Commission  has  decided  to  place  the  money  in  your  hands  for  dis- 
tribution in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  best.  You  will  therefore  find 
enclosed  check  amounting  to  $16,034.32  for  this  purpose.  This  amount  is  not 
as  large  as  it  would  have  been  under  ordinary  conditions  existing  in 
previous  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  Commission  decided,  in  view  of  the 
monetary  demands  on  the  American  public  for  contributions  for  the  con- 
duct of  worthy  and  patriotic  causes  and  also  for  investment  in  War  Bonds 
and  Thrift  Stamps,  which  will  doubtless  continue,  and  in  order  to  enable 
patrons  to  attend  games  at  reasonable  prices,  to  materially  reduce  the 
prices  of  admission  during  the  last  series,  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
brought  about  the  decreased  gross  receipts. 

The  Commission  also  desires  to  express  to  you  its  sincere  thanks  for  the 
consideration  that  you  gave  its  request  in  your  sanctioning  of  the  world 
series  games.  .Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    AUG.    HERRMANN, 

Chairman  National  Commission. 

*Players  Boston  American  League  club $2,315.27 

Players  Chicago  National  League  club 1,543.51 

Boston  American  League  club 3,454.85 

Chicago  National  League  club 3,454.85 

Players  New  York  National  League  club 773.50 

Players  Cleveland  American  League  club 773.50 

Players  Cincinnati  National  League  club 464.10 

Players  Washington  American  League  club 464.10 

Players  Pittsburgh  National  League  club 309.50 

Players  New  York  American  League  club , 309.50 

Henry  O'Day,  umpire 50.00 
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George  Hildebrand,  umpire 50.00 

C.  B.  Owens,  umpire 50.00 

W.  J.  Klem,  umpire 50.00 

August  Herrmann,  member  National  Commission 25.00 

John  A.  Heydler,   member  National  Commission 25.00 

B.  B.  Johnson,  member  National  Commission 25. GO 

John  E.  Bruce,  secretary-treasurer  National  Commission 25.00 

A.  J.  Flanner,   assistant  secretary  National  Commission 25.00 

William  Harridge,   business  representative  National  Commission..  25.00 

L.   H.  Constans,   business  representative  National  Commission 25.00 

The  National  League 1,151.61 

The  American  League 1,151.61 

The  National  Commission 1,796.19 

J.  G.  T.  Spink,  official  scorer 12.50 

Total   $18,349.59 

♦Check  for  this  amount  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Barrow,  manager 
of  the  Boston  American  League  club,  upon  the  request  of  the  players  of 
that  club,  as  they  were  desirous  of  donating  their  ten  per  cent  to  local 
charities. 

In  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  check  to  August  Herrmann, 
chairman  of  the  National  Commission,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  sent 
the  following  very  appreciative  letter,  more  than  interesting  by  the 
fact  that  he  further  controverts  unmistakably  the  impression  which 
malign  influences  had  intended  to  convey,  and  unwarrantedly  so, 
that  the  United  States  Government,  through  the  War  Department, 
was  antagonistic  to  the  national  game  or  professional  Base  Ball. 

[Copy.]  WAR   DEPARTMENT, 

My  dear  Mr.  Herrmann:  Washington.  October  22,  1918. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  19th  enclosing  check  for  $16,034.32, 
representing  ten  per  cent  of  the  revenue  received  by  the  two  contesting 
clubs,  the  players  of  both  teams,  the  umpire,  official  scorer,  and  all  other 
interested  parties  as  proceeds  of  the  world  series  games  of  Base  Ball  for 
1918,  which  sum  is  placed  in  my  hands  for  distribution  in  such  manner  as 
I  may  decide  as  a  contribution  from  the  professional  Base  Ball  interests 
to  war  charities.  The  aggregate  sum  would  be  $18,349.59  but  for  the  sum 
of  $2,315.27,  the  latter  amount  having  already  been  contributed  by  the 
players  of  the  Boston  American  League  club  to  war  charities  and  so 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  check  sent  me. 

I  have  decided  to  present  this  money  as  a  subscription  to  the  war  work 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  American  Library  Association  and  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
who  are  about  to  undertake  a  joint  campaign  to  secure  funds  to  maintain 
and  continue  the  splendid  work  they  are  doing  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  war.  The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  will  be  among  these  several 
societies  in  accordance  with  their  proportionate  parts  of  a  joint  budget 
approved  by  the  War  Department  as  being  in  a  fair  relation  to  the  several 
activities  carried  on  by  them,  all  of  which  are  of  the  highest  value  to  our 
military  forces  on  land  and  sea,  and  very  directly  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  acknowledging  this  gift  I  beg  leave  through  you  to  assure  the  National 
Commission  and  the  various  persons  and  organizations  wnich  have  contrib- 
uted to  it  of  my  cordial  appreciation  of  their  generous  action.  The  men 
of  the  army  and  the  navy,  most  of  them  undoubtedly  enthusiastically  in- 
terested in  Base  Ball  as  our  national  sport,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this 
gift  for  their  use  and  pleasure  has  come  from  men  whose  names  they 
know  well  and  whose  activities  they  watch  with  constant  interest. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  my 
reply  to  "The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  which  is  published  in  Paris  for  distri- 
bution among  our  soldiers,  and  also  to  give  publicity  to  both  letters  in 
this  country  in  order  that  the  gift  from  the  National  Commission  may  be 
known  generally  among  those  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  it. 

Cordially  yours, 
Mr.  Aug.  Herrmann,  (Signed)     NEWTON   D.   BAKER, 

Chairman,   The  National  Commission,  Secretary  of  War. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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John  Arnold  Heydler 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

The  National  League  has  a  new  president,  whose  term  began  in 
December,  1918.  His  name  is  John  Arnold  Heydler,  and  he  com- 
bines the  offices  of  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  latter 
two  being  held  by  him  before  the  members  of  the  National  League 
circuit  made  him  president  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Heydler  was  born  in  Lafargeville,  N.  Y.,  a  town  that  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Canadian  border ;  in  fact,  within  walking  distance, 
one  might  say,  from  Clayton,  of  Thousand  Island  fame.  From 
there  in  early  boyhood  he  removed  to  Rochester  with  his  parents, 
where  he  learned  the  printers'  trade,  thereby  following  the  foot- 
steps of  many  other  Americans  who  have  been  printers'  "devils." 

The  next  step  in  his  career  was  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment printing  office  at  Washington.  Leaving  that,  he  associated 
himself  with  Mergenthaler,  the  inventor  of  the  linotype  machine, 
and  an  invention  which  was  to  revolutionize  typesetting  for  news- 
papers and  for  book  print.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  with 
Mergenthaler  to  the  "finish,"  so  to  speak,  and  saw  the  machine 
become  a  success.  Then  he  accepted  a  position  as  linotype  operator 
on  the  Washington  Star.  While  a  printer  he  also  assisted  in 
reporting  games — outdoor  games — a  practice  which  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  cities  larger  than  Washington.  It  was  this 
which  drew  him  into  Base  Ball,  in  which  he  was  particularly  inter- 
ested, and  that,  too,  is  exactly  what  befalls  ninety  printers  out  of 
one  hundred — they  get  interested  in  Base  Ball. 

While  a  resident  of  Washington  and  still  engaged  with  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  Mr.  Heydler  played  Base  Ball  himself.  He  was  presi- 
dent for  some  time  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  Athletic 
Association.  He  intimates  that  he  considered  strongly  at  one 
time  the  advisability  of  going  into  the  Virginia  League  as  a  regular 
player.  In  the  early  twenties  of  his  life  he  became  ill  and  for 
some  time  was  compelled  to  cease  all  athletic  activity.  While  con- 
valescing he  watched  ball  games,  one  of  the  best  recreations  in  the 
world  for  convalescents.  He  happened  to  be  present  one  afternoon 
when  the  umpire  did  not  appear  and  he  was  asked  to  umpire.  He 
filled  the  position  and  must  have  succeeded,  for  he  was  invited  to 
umpire  again.  Few  are  the  men  who  have  been  thus  fortunate. 
Among  other  games  which  he  umpired  were  those  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Heydler  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Nicholas  E.  Young,  then  president  of  the 
National  League,  and  it  was  through  Mr.  Young  that  Mr.  Heydler 
essayed  to  become  a  National  League  umpire.  His  first  attempt  at 
major  league  umpiring  took  place  one  afternoon  in  Washington 
when  the  regular  umpire  failed  to  make  train  connections.  Mr. 
Young  suggested  that  Mr.  Heydler  become  the  substitute  and  he 
accepted.     The  game  was  between  Washington  and  Pittsburgh. 

Subsequent  to  that,  Mr.  Heydler  made  the  circuit  of  the  National 
League  as  an  umpire.  The  further  that  he  traveled  and  the  longer 
that  he  remained,  the  more  determined  his  conviction  that  the  posi- 
tion of  National  League  umpire  was  not  intended  for  a  man  with- 
out a  steel-clad  armor,  mentally  and  physically. 

While  Mr.  Heydler  was  still  a  resident  of  Washington,  and  Harry 
Clay  Puliiam  was  president  of  the  National  League,  the  latter 
needed  someone  to  make  up  his  records  for  him  for  the  season  of 
1902.  That  was  the  first  year  in  which  Mr.  Puliiam  was  president 
of  the  National  League.  Mr.  Heydler  did  make  up  the  records  and 
also  retained  his  position  on  the  newspaper  for  which  he  worked 
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In  Washington.  Having  succeeded  in  this  new  undertaking,  Mr. 
Heydler  accepted  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Pulliam, 
Which  the  latter  offered  to  him.  In  1907  Mr.  Pulliam  went  a  little 
better  and  asked  the  National  League  to  make  Mr.  Heydler  secre- 
tary of  that  organization.  This  was  agreed  upon  and  the  new 
secretary  assumed  office  for  the  first  time  as  a  regular  official  of 
the  league. 

In  1909  it  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Pulliam's  health  failed  him 
and  he  was  granted  a  vacation.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Heydler 
acted  as  president.  Shortly  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Pulliam,  in  a 
mcment  of  temporary  aberration  mentally,  he  took  his  life.  Again 
Mr.  Heydler  became  acting  president  until  such  time  as  the  league 
could  take  action.  The  successor  to  Mr.  Pulliam  was  Thomas 
Lynch.  Mr.  Heydler  was  not  a  candidate  to  succeed  Mr.  Pulliam, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  variously  asserted  he  was. 
After  the  term  of  Thomas  Lynch  was  ended,  former  Governor  John 
K.  Tener  became  president  of  the  National  League.  He  resigned 
from  office  in  1918  and  again  Mr.  Heydler  became  the  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  league.  He  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  which 
he  now  holds. 

To  those  who  have  known  John  A.  Heydler  intimately  has  fallen 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  real  man.  It  is  possible  that  all  such 
have  not  invariably  agreed  with  him.  That  is  the  real  privilege  of 
being  a  member  of  the  citizenship  of  the  world.  If  we  all  agreed, 
we  never  would  progress.  We  should  become  heavy,  dull  pated, 
stolid  mentally  and  non-progressive  generally.  Mr.  Heydler  acts 
from  the  convictions  to  which  he  tries  to  bring  a  free  mind.  His 
conclusions  may  not  be  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  but  the  party  of  the  second  part  invariably  car- 
ries away  with  him  the  assurance  that  the  party  of  the  first  part 
is  trying  to  be  right.  That  is  more  than  half  way  in  any  argu- 
ment. He  is  a  democratic  man,  a  man  wha  never  hesitates  at 
work,  and  one  who  is  better  satisfied  to  do  something  well  without 
ornaments  than  to  turn  forth  a  great  many  ornaments  with,  a 
foundation  of  gingerbread.  The  writer  knew  him  when  he  was  an 
umpire  and  has  had  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  knowing  him  ever 
since.  There  was  a  time  when  one  was  in  New  York  and  the  other 
in  Washington,  when  there  were  not  so  many  opportunities  to 
meet,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  never  has  ceased. 

Whatever  Mr.  Heydler  tries  to  do  for  Base  Ball  in  his  capacity 
;as  principal  executive  of  the  National  League,  he  will  try  to  do 
well ;  but  no  matter  what  he  tries,  he  will  not  be  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful if  he  does  not  receive  sincere  co-operation.  That  has  been 
proved  too  often.  He  is  approachable  and  will  discuss  Base  Ball 
to  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  and  is  perfectly  willing  not  to  dis- 
cuss Base  Ball  politics,  which  have  too  often  succeeded  Base  Ball 
as  a  sport.  There  would  be  no  Base  Ball  politics  if  the  critics  of 
the  game  absolutely  and  unreservedly  ceased  to  write  about  that 
which  is  supposed  to  be  Base  Ball  politics.  Such  questions  are 
usually  dormant  unless  there  is  someone  to  stir  the  pudding.  Mr. 
Heydler's  amusements  are  golf,  fishing,  the  ocean  and  music. 
Although  not  a  musician,  he  enjoys  music. 

He  has  accepted  his  office  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  manner,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  National  League  are  going  on  as  they  did  prior 
to  the  day  that  he  was  not  president.  The  writer's  belief  is  that 
they  will  thus  continue  to  go  on  until  the  term  of  his  office  is  at 
an  end.  He  will  do  his  part  every  minute  to  try  to  make  Base 
Ball  successful.  He  will  do  it  because  he  is  of  the  school  of  men 
who  are  in  Base  Ball  with  that  deep-seated  love  of  the  sport  that 
no  human  being  on  earth  ever  can  know  unless  he  has  been  through 
Base  Ball  from  the  "days  of  its  infancy"  to  the  present. 
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Major  League  Meetings 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  MEETINGS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  League,  held  in  New  York 
City,  December  10,  1918,  John  A.  Heydler  was  elected  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It  was  agreed 
to  limit  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  four.  Messrs. 
Hempstead,  New  York ;  Baker,  Philadelphia ;  Ebbets,  Brooklyn,  and 
Herrmann,  Cincinnati,  were  elected  for  the  year  1918-19.  A  reso- 
lution was  agreed  upon  asking  the  American  League  for  a  joint 
meeting  to  discuss  the  player  limit,  the  playing  schedule  and  a 
possible  reorganization  of  the  National  Commission. 

Members  of  the  National  League  held  a  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  January  15,  1919.  A  maximum  salary  limit  was  adopted  at 
$11,000  a  month  for  each  club.  This  did  not  take  in  the  manager's 
salary. 

Club  representation  at  the  meeting  was  as  follows :  Boston, 
Arthur  S.  Wise  and  Walter  Hapgood  :  Brooklyn,  Charles  H.  Ebbets; 
Chicago,  William  Veeck ;  Cincinnati,  August  Herrmann  ;  Philadel- 
phia, W.  P.  Baker  ;  Pittsburgh,  Barney  Dreyfuss  «•  St.  Louis,  Branch 
Kickey ;  New  York,  Charles  Stoneham,  Magistrate  McQuade  and 
John  B.  Poster. 

Harry  Hempstead,  retiring  president  of  the  Giants,  and  N.  Ashley 
Lloyd,  retiring  treasurer,  were  present  when  the  meeting  opened. 
They  introduced  their  successors,  whose  credentials  were  presented. 
Mr.  Hempstead,  whose  departure  from  the  league  councils  was 
rightly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  genuine  regret,  delivered  a  valedic- 
tory, and  William  P.  Baker  answered  it. 

The  playing  schedule  for  this  year  was  referred  back  to  the 
Schedule  Committee — Dreyfuss  and  Heydler — for  approval.  There 
was  opposition  to  the  shortened  schedule  from  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  clubs. 

The  National  League  restored  the  rule  against  recalling  waivers 
and  proposed  an  agreement  with  the  American  League  doing  away 
with  the  recalling  of  interleague  waivers. 

Admission  to  games  and  war  tax  thereon  remained  unchanged. 
A  thirty-day  limit  was  put  on  the  training  period.  No  club  was 
permitted  to  assemble  its  men  before  March  22,  at  least  not  at  the 
club's  expense.  Breaking  of  this  rule  means  a  $500  fine.  A  $5,000 
penalty  was  attached  to  violation  of  the  salary  limit  requirement. 
A  yearly  joint  meeting  of  the  two  major  leagues  was  officially 
favored.  Charles  A,  Stoneham  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  succeed  Mr.  Hempstead. 

At  the  session  of  the  National  League,  January  17,  the  league 
revoked  the  salary  limit.  "If  I  had  been  familiar  with  conditions  I 
never  would  have  voted  for  the  reduction,"  said  Branch  Rickey  of 
St.  Louis.  The  action  rescinding  the  reduction  was  unanimous. 
Magistrate  McQuade  of  the  Giants,  who  fought  the  reduction  in 
the  first  place,  said :  "It's  all  right  now  and  we  all  feel  much 
better.  We  are  satisfied  with  what  was  done  to  readjust  the  salary 
Question,  and  if  we  are,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  inference  that  the  players 
will  be." 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  MEETINGS. 

The  annua!  meeting  of  the  American  League  was  held  in  Chicago, 
December  12,  1918.  The  league  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  approving 
the  long  and  arduous  term  service  of  August  Herrmann,  chairman  of 
the  National  Commission.     It  agreed  to  a  140-game  schedule,  begin- 
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ning  about  May  1  and  terminating  in  October,  at  a  seasonal  period 
in  consonance  with  140  games.  It  was  announced  that  the  league 
favored  a  player  limit  of  twentynone  men.  Charles  A.  Comiskey 
was  re-elected  vice-president  of  the  league,  and  the  directors  were 
named  as  follows :  Charles  A.  Comiskey,  representing  Chicago : 
Harry  Frazee,  Boston  ;  James  Dunn,  Cleveland,  and  Jacob  Ruppert. 
New  York.  The  league  passed  a  resolution  to  meet  with  the 
National  League  in  joint  conference  in  New  York,  January  16.  A 
rule  was  enacted  that  waivers  may  not  be  recalled  if  the  player 
upon  whom  waiver  is  asked  is  claimed  by  a  club  of  the  American 
League. 

Members  of  the  American  League  met  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  in 
New  York  City.  Agitation  for  a  return  to  the  old  system  under 
which  only  members  of  the  two  competing  teams  would  share  in 
the  players'  portion  of  the  world  series  money,  was  started.  All 
the  club  owners  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  return  to  this  plan 
in  place  of  that  in  force  for  the  last  year,  whereby  all  players 
in  the  first  four  teams  of  each  league  were  sharers.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  measure  would  be  incorporated  in  the  new  rules  of 
the  world  series.  The  league  adopted  the  season's  playing  schedule 
.  of  140  games. 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  JOINT  MEETING. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Biltmore.  in  New  York  City,  January  16,  1919.  August 
Herrmann  presided.     The  delegates  to  the  meeting  were: 

National  League — Boston,  Arthur  Wise  and  Walter  Hapgood ; 
Brooklyn,  Charles  H.  Ebbets,  Sr.  and  Jr.  ;  New  York,  Charles  Stone- 
ham.  Francis  McQuade  and  John  B.  Foster;  Philadelphia,  William 
F.  Baker;  Pittsburgh,  Barney  Dreyfuss  ;  Cincinnati,  August  Herr- 
mann ;  Chicago,  William  Veeck ;  St.  Louis,  Branch  Rickey. 

American  League — Boston,  Harry  Frazee  and  E.  G.  Barrow ;  New 
York,  Colonels  T.  L.  Huston  and  Jacob  Ruppert ;  Philadelphia,  C. 
Mack  and  T.  Shibe ;  Washington,  Clark  Griffith.  Benjamin  Minor 
and  H.  S.  Rapley ;  Cleveland,  James  Dunn  and  E.  S.  Barnard ; 
Detroit,  Frank  Navin  :  Chicago,  Harry  Grabiner ;  St.  Louis,  Philip 
Ball  and  Robert  Quinn. 

Progress  was  reported  in  the  direction  of  closer  business  and 
playing  agreements  between  the  big  league  combinations.  The  140- 
game  schedule  was  adopted  for  both  the  National  and  American 
Leagues.  A  no^recall  of  waiver  rule  was  adopted  by  the  American 
League  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Nationals,  and  the  rule  was 
also  made  binding  as  far  as  interleague  waivers  were  concerned. 

The  National  Commission  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  new  system 
for  distribution  of  world  series  money  to  the  players  of  the  com- 
peting clubs  and  submit  its  findings  to  the  leagues  at  a  later  date 
for  approval.  The  National  League  also  adopted  a  twenty-one- 
player  limit  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  the  American. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  salary  limit  situation  so  far  as  the 
American  League  was  concerned.  The  junior  league  owners  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  had  refused  to  fix  a  player  salary 
limit  of  any  kind. 

The  principal  topic  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  big  leagues 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Commission.  The  only 
progress  made  in  this  direction  was  a  resolution  to  appoint  com- 
mittees of  two  from  each  league,  which  in  their  own  good  time  are 
to  recommend  a  candidate  or  candidates  for  the  chairmanship,  and 
present  the  same  to  the  two  presidents  for  their  consideration. 

President  Heydler  of  the  National  League  announced  that  he  had 
appointed  President  Baker  of  the  Philadelphia  club  and  Vice-Presi- 
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dent  Veeck  of  Chicago  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  new  chairman, 
but  no  time  limit  was  set.  President  Johnson  later  appointed 
Colonel  Jacob  Ruppert  of  the  New  York  club  and  President  Navin 
of  the  Detroit  club.  In  the  meantime  the  National  Commission  has 
to  go  on  functioning  and  remains  as  it  is.  This  means  that  August 
Herrmann  continues  as  chairman.  Mr.  Herrmann  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  step  down  and  out  when  his  successor  is  found. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  MEETING. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Commission,  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, January  6,  1919,  the  question  of  reorganization  was  deferred 
until  after  the  joint  conference  between  the  major  leagues  in  New 
York  City,  January  16.  A.  L.  Tearney,  president  of  the  III. 
League  and  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  request  altera- 
tions of  the  draft  and  optional  agreement  provisions,  appeared 
before  the  Commission.  The  Commission  said  the  matter  would  be 
presented  to  the  joint  meetiDg  of  the  leagues. 

The  Commission  announced  that  it  had  received  inquiries  as  to 
their  status  from  several  National  Agreement  ball  players,  who 
before  the  completion  of  the  full  term  of  their  1918  contracts  were 
given  their  release  and  now  contend  that  they  are  free  agents. 
This  action  by  the  various  National  Agreement  clubs  was  taken 
with  the  sanction  of  the  National  Commission,  because  of  the  strict 
enforcement  by  the  Federal  Government  of  its  work  or  fight  order. 

All  National  Agreement  players  were  notified  that  the  priority  of 
their  respective  1918  clubs  to  retain  them  for  this  season,  as 
reserved  by  the  various  clubs,  would  be  respected  in  order  that  the 
organization  of  major  and  minor  leagues  and  the  equipment  of 
their  respective  clubs  might  be  retained  and  the  resumption  of  the 
game  be  effected  without  impairment  to  the  interests  of  clubs  or 
players. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Base  Ball  Leagues,  which  began  at  Peoria,  111.,  November 
12,  1918,  committees  were  appointed  as  follows  : 

Revision  of  Constitution — T.  J.  Hickey,  Chicago  ;  J.  H.  Farrell, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  Waiter  Morris,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Creden- 
tials— John  C.  Ryan,  Peoria,  111. ;  Nick  P.  Corish,  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  Dan  O'Neill,  Hartford,  Conn.  Resolutions — George  K.  Belden, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  W.  B.  Bradley,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  E.  J.  Han- 
Ion,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Audit — D.  A.  Baugh,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  G. 
E.  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Committee  on  Territorial  Rights  was  constituted  as  follows : 
Jack  Holland,  Oklahoma  City ;  Roger  Bresnahan,  Toledo ;  G.  G. 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City  ;  Jack  Ryan,  Peoria,  and  Michael  H.  Sex- 
ton, Reck  Island,  chairman.  The  Committee  on  Rectification  of 
Leagues  and  Salaries :  G.  K.  Belden,  Minneapolis ;  M.  J.  Finn, 
Chattanooga ;  Dan  O'Neill,  Hartford ;  Lee  Blackman,  Moline  and 
J.  H.  Farrell,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  protesting  against  the  draft  of  players 
from  minor  leagues.  President  Thomas  J.  Hickey  of  the  American 
Association  strongly  urged  the  minors  to  immediately  withdraw 
from  affiliation  with  thp  majors  if  the  demand  was  refused.  The 
next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  resolution  demanding  that  the  further  drafting  of  players  by 
the  major  leagues  cease  was  prepared  by  President  A.  R.  Tearney 
of  the  III.  League  and  was  presented  by  John  Holland,  owner  of 
the  St.  Joe   (Mo.)   team  of  the  Western  League. 
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It  was  adopted  after  a  lengthy  discussion  by  the  magnates  pres- 
ent, and  President  Michael  H.  Sexton  named  A.  R.  Tearney,  Chi- 
cago, chairman ;  Jack  Holland,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Joseph  B. 
Tinker,  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  committee  of  three  to  present  the 
demands  of  the  minors  to  the  National  Commission  at  its  first 
sitting. 

The  association  also  adopted  a  resolution  protesting  against 
options  from  majors  to  minors  and  went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
drafting  of  players  among  the  minors  and  the  advancing  of  the  G 
and  D  men  to  the  AA  and  A  circuits  before  these  young  stars  are 
sent  to  the  majors. 

The  classification  of  new  leagues  to  be  organized  after  peace  is 
declared  will  be  determined  by  the  aggregate  population  of  cities 
comprising  the  circuits.  Class  A  A  leagues  must  have  an  aggregate 
population  of  1.750,000;  Class  A,  1,000,000;  Class  B,  400,000  to 
1,000,000;  Class  C,  200,000  to  400,000;  Class  D,  under  200',00O. 
In  connection  with  the  reclassification,  John  H.  Parrell,  secretary 
of  the  association,  ruled  that  the  territory  formerly  claimed  by  the 
til.  League,  Central  League  and  Central  Association  was  now  open. 

Members  of  the  National  Association  assembled  in  New  York, 
January  14,  1919.  At  the  first  gathering  held  on  that  date  they 
voted  against  the  drafting  of  players  from  the  minor  leagues  and 
against  optional  agreements.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  League,  American  Association,  Pa- 
cific Coast  League,  Texas  League,  III  League  and  Eastern  League. 
The  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  National  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Leagues  disposed  of  a  number  of  cases,  the  principal  one 
being  the  awarding  of  Tulsa  (Okla.)  territory  to  the  Western 
League,  with  a  club  assured  from  either  Topeka  or  Hutchinson  for 
Tulsa,  while  Portland  and  Seattle  are  said  to  be  slated  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  League  again  after  a  few  technicalities  are  cleaned  up. 

On  Jannary  16  the  requests  of  the  National  Association  were 
presented  to  the  major  leagues.  The  latter  gave  full  permission  to> 
the  minors  to  govern  their  own  affairs.  Under  the  tentative  agree- 
ment which  was  entered  into,  the  major  and  minor  leagues  are  to 
respect  the  contractual,  territorial  and  reservation  rights  of  eacli 
other,  with  the  proviso  that  no  minor  league  club  shall  claim  the 
right  to  reserve  more  than  the  maximum  roster  allowed  to  clubs  in 
the  major  leagues — twenty-one.  The  draft,  optional  and  reservation 
agreements  of  the  National  Agreement  entered  into  in  1903  are 
things  of  the  past,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  major  league 
clubs  can  obtain  players  from  the  minors  will  be  by  direct  purchase. 

August  Herrmann,  chairman  of  the  National  Commission,  in  an- 
nouncing the  abrogation  of  the  existing  pact,  said  :  "The  National 
Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Leagues  requested  changes 
which  we  could  not  and  would  not  grant,  and  when  they  stated 
that  they  would  be  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  they  were 
permitted  to  go  their  way  and  attend  to  their  own  business  in 
future,  we  thought  best  to  permit  them  to  do  as  they  desired." 

A  new  working  agreement  between  the  major  leagues  and  the 
National  Association  of  Minor  Leagues  it  was  announced  would  be 
drawn  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  pending  completion  of  this  new 
arrangement,  the  National  Agreement  would  remain  in  force. 

The  interests  of  the  major  leagues  in  the  framing  of  this  new 
working  arrangement  have  been  intrusted  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion, and  the  minor  league  organization  ha*s  appointed  a  committee 
of  seven  to  represent  it  in  the  same  manner.  This  committee  was 
named,  as  follows  : 

John  F.  Powers,  Los  Angeles ;  A.  T.  Timme,  Milwaukee ;  E.  J. 
Hanlon.  Sioux  Citv  ;  Walter  Morris,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ;  Lieutenant 
David  L.  Fultz,  New  York;  M.  H.  Sexton,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
Secretary  J.  H.  Farrell,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


■ 
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The  minor  leagues  on  January  17  decided  to  abolish  the  practice 
*of  receiving  or  releasing  players  under  an  optional  agreement.  In 
future  a  violation  of  this  mandate  will  incur  a  penalty  of  $1,000  in 
Class  AA,  $750  in  Class  A,  $500  in  Class  B,  $300  in  Class  C,  and 
-$100  in  Class  D  leagues.  New  selected  sale  prices  of  players  were 
adopted  as  follows  :  AA  clubs  must  pay  $1,500  for  Class  A  players ; 
Class  A,  $1,200  for  Class  B  players;  Class  B,  $750  for  Class  C 
players  :;  and  Class  C  clubs,  $500  for  Class  D  players. 

In  drafting  players,  Class  AA  clubs  can  take  only  one  player 
from  Class  A  clubs,  but  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number 
which  league  clubs  of  lower  classification  can  draft.  Higher  classifi- 
cations, however,  have  a  right  to  purchase  unlimitedly  as  in  the 
past  from  clubs  in  lower  classes.  The  drafting  season  was  an- 
nounced as  from  October  1  to  10,  and  no  cancellations  of  draft 
will  be  allowed. 

In  regard  to  player  limits  it  was  agreed  that  Class  AA  clubs  can 
carry  twenty-one  on  reserve,  but  only  sixteen  during  the  playing 
season,  effective  on  the  opening  day  of  the  season.  Clubs  in  all 
other  classifications  will  be  allowed  to  have  twenty-one  on  their 
Teserve  list,  but  Class  A  clubs  are  to  be  limited  to  fifteen  ;-  Class  B, 
fourteen,  and  Classes  C  and  D,  thirteen  players  during  the  season. 
Another  new  rule  was  adopted  in  reference  to  future  classification, 
"which  will  be  governed  by  the  last  school  census  instead  of  the 
Federal  census.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Eastern  League  and 
Texas  League  will  be  in  Class  A  instead  of  B. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  MEETINGS. 

Members  of  the  International  League  met  at  the  Imperial  Hotel 
in  New  York,  December  9.  The  pennant  for  1918  was  awarded  to 
the  Toronto  club.  President  Farrell's  report  was  read  and  adopted. 
"The  clubs  professed  willingness  to  go  forward  with  the  season  of 
3  919.  Suggestion  was  made  for  a  salary  limit  based  on  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  season.  John  Dunn  of  the  Baltimore 
club  opposed  the  drafting  of  players  of  Class  AA  by  the  major 
leagues. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  League,  which  was  held  in 
New  York,  January  6,  1919,  David  L.  Fultz  was  elected  president  of 
the  organization  for  one  year.  Mr.  Fultz  succeeded  John  H.  Far- 
rell,  who  resigned.  Fultz  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  where 
he  played  foot  ball  and  Bi  se  Ball,  captaining  his  teams  in  his 
junior  and  senior  years.  He  took  up  professional  Base  Ball  at  the 
end  of  his  college  career  and  played  on  the  Baltimore  National 
League  team  in  1899.  He  played  the  outfield  with  Milwaukee  in 
1900,  the  first  year  of  the  American  League,  and  came  to  Phila- 
delphia with  Connie  Mack  in  1901.  He  was  one  of  the  stars  of 
Mack's  first   championship   Athletic   club   in    1902. 

In  1903  Fultz  cast  his  lot  with  the  all-star  Yankee  team  with 
which  Clark  Griffith  invaded  New  York  in  that  year.  He  later 
won  fame  as  a  foot  ball  official,  and  in  1912  originated  the  Players' 
Fraternity  and  was  elected  its  first  president.  He  continued  at  its 
head  until  it  was  dissolved.  Rochester  was  not  represented  at  the 
meeting.  The  league  passed  a  resolution  requesting  that  the  draft 
he  lifted  from  the  International  League. 
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New  York  Giants  Sold 

The  New  York  National  League  Base  Ball  Club  passed  from  the 
control  of  the  Brush  estate.  January  14,  1919,  to  Charles  A.  Stone- 
ham,  John  J.  McGraw  and  Judge  Francis  X.  McQuade,  of  New  York. 

Immediately  after  the  announcement  of  the  sale  of  the  controlling 
Interest,  the  new  stockholders  held  an  election  and  selected  the 
following  officials :  Charles  A.  Stoneham,  president ;  John  J.  Mc- 
Graw, vice-president  and  manager ;  Judge  Francis  X.  McQuade, 
treasurer  :  John  B.  Foster,  secretary.  The  Board  of  Directors,  in- 
cluding the  first  three  named,  will  consist  of  Ross  F.  Robertson, 
John  Whalen,  Horace  A.  Stoneham  and  Leo  J.  Bondy,  all  of  whom 
are  residents  of  New  York  City. 

II.  N.  Hempstead,  the  retiring  president,  issued  the  following 
statement :  "This  day  I  have,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  N.  A.  Lloyd, 
co-executor  and  trustee  of  the  estate  of  John  T.  Brush,  passed  the 
stock  to  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Stoneham,  Francis  X.  McQuade  and 
John  J.  McGraw,  who  will  in  future,  I  am  sure,  keep  the  Giants  a 
thoroughly  successful  organization.  I  have  many  regrets,  indeed, 
but  I  feel  that  it  was  for  the  better  interest  of  the  estate  and  those 
dependent  upon  it  to  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Stoneham  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  those  associated  with  me  feel  the  same  way.  I  have 
nothing  but  thanks  for  the  generous  friendship  of  the  'fans,*  who 
have  been  loyal  to  the  team  in  its  many  ups  and  downs  under  my 
control.  I  want  to  thank  also  the  newspaper  men  who  have  been 
most  kind  to  me,  and  with  a  number  of  whom  I  have  formed  a 
close  friendship. 

"It  is  fitting  to  say  in  releasing  the  club  that  it  continues 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  McGraw.  who  will  be  advanced  to  part  owner- 
ship in  the  organization,  and  is  one  more  step  of  advancement  for 
him  from  the  time,  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  he  first  entered 
on  his  duties  to  the  club.  He  is  entitled  to  much  credit  and  praise 
for  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  club.  I  am  still  much 
interested  in  the  club  and  its  success  with  my  associates  and  myself 
as  a  unit.     I  am  the  third  largest  stockholder  in  the  organization." 

Secretary  Foster,  in  a  statement,  said  :  "The  new  owners  take 
possession  with  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  of  this 
city  and  of  the  entire  country.  They  realize  that  the  New  York 
ball  club  is  something1  more  than  a  mere  private  business  enterprise ; 
that,  in  its  playirtg  department,  it  belongs  largely  to  its  patrons, 
and  their  aim  will  therefore  be  to  cater  always  primarily  to  their 
comfort  and  wishes." 

During  its  thirty-seven  years  in  the  national  game  the  New  York 
club  hasbeen  under  the  direction  of  six  presidents  and  three  times 
as  many  managers,  although  for  ten  years  the  founder  of  the  club, 
John  B.  Day,  was  its  chief  executive,  and  for  nine  years  Mutwe 
held  the  managerial  reins. 

Under  Dav  and  Mutrie  the  New  York  team  won  the  pennant 
twice,  in   1888  and   1889.  * 

In  1904  they  won  the  pennant,  but  refused  to  play  the  Boston 
Americans  for  the  world's  championship.  The  following  year,  after 
The  National  Commission  had  made  the  world  series  a  real  contest 
between  the  pennant  winning  teams  of  the  National  and  American 
leagues,  the  Giants  won  the  world's  title  by  defeating  the  Athletics 
of  Philadelphia  four  to  one,  each  of  the  games  won  being  shutouts. 

In  1911,  1912  and  1913  the  New  York  club  won  the  National 
League  pennant,  but  failed  to  gain  another  world's  championship. 
The  team  finished  well  up  in  the  first  division  every  other  year 
under  McGraw's  leadership  until  1915,  when  it  slumped  int@  last 
^jiace.  In  1916,  notwithstanding  twenty-six  consecutive  victories, 
the  club  finished  fourth.     It  again  won  the  league  pennant  in  1917. 
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James  H.  O'Rourke 


On  January  8,  1919,  James  H. 
O'Rourke  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
after  a  brief  illness.  His  death  re- 
moves from  Base  Ball  one  of  the 
really  great  players  of  the  national 
game,  and  great  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  not  only  was  a  player  of 
force  and  ability,  hut  an  organizer, 
and  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  those  higher  qualities  of 
Base  Ball  which  are  its  basic  fea- 
tures. The  New  York  Sun  in  its 
issue  of  January  12,  1919,  has  re- 
counted some  of  the  incidents  of  Mr. 
O'Rourke's  busy  life.  Scores  of  others 
could  be  added,  but  the  Sun's  article 
touches  upon  points  which  are  dis- 
tinctly worth  recording,  and  the 
Guide  takes  pleasure  in  reprinting  it. 

"With  the  death  of  James  H. 
O'Rourke  there  faded  from  mortal  view  a 
massive  figure  that  had  been  sharply  out- 
lined against  the  Base  Ball  horizon  almost 
from  the  inception  of  America's  national 
pastime.  With  a  record  of  more  than  half 
a  century  of  active  participation  in  the 
game,  which  included  thirty-three  years  as 
a  player  in  organized  Base  Ball  and  catch- 
in  r  behind  the  bat  at  the  age  of  56, 
O'Rourke  left  behind  him  an  established 
reputation  for  skill,  reliability  and  integrity. 

"As  far  back  as  1866.  O'Rourke,  then  a 
youngster,  joined  the  Unions,  an  amateur 
team  of  Bridgeport.  In  1867  he  was  with 
the  Mansfields  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  a  club 
that  in  those  days  was  second  only  to  such 
great  teams  as  the  Atlantics  of  Brooklyn 
and  the  Mutual s  of  New  York  City. 

"O'Rourke   was   born   in   East   Bridgeport, 
Conn.,   in   1852.  and  his  first  engagement  of 
note  with  with   the  professional  club 
representing  Boston  during  the  early 
'70s.    From  1873  until  1878  O'Rourke        /C 
was    a    star    with    that    organization, 
helping    them    to    win    the    champion-   ., 
ship    in    three    seasons.      Orator    Jim  £; 
was    ag^in    on    a    championship    team  fig 
when   he   joined   the   Providence   club!g§|§§ 
in    1879    and    materially    helped    that  ~" 
team  to  win  the  pennant  by  his  mag- 
nificent stick  work. 

"In  1880  O'Rourke  returned  to 
Boston,  but  remained  on  their  line-up 
for  only  that  season,  leaving  it  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Buffalo 
club  of  the  National  League.  O'Rourke 
was  manager  and  captain  of  the  Buf- 
falo team  until  1885.  During  that 
time  he  was  the  means  of  getting  the 
'Big  Four'  together,  a  quartette 
of    players    and    sluggers    who    were 


JAMES  H.  O'ROURKE, 

Champion  Batter  of  the   National 

League,  1884. 

(From  a  wood  cut  in  Spalding  Guide  of  1885.  > 
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famous  in  league  Base  Ball  for  many  years  afterward.  Orator  Jim 
took  Big  Dan  Brouthers  from  a  job  of  laying  sewer  pipe  and  put 
him  in  the  game  again  after  the  famous  Brouthers  was  discouraged 
and  ready  to  quit  after  a  rather  disastrous  tryout  with  the  Troy 
team  the  season  before.  The  famous  Big  Four  with  O'Rourke  to 
aid  them  made  the  Buffalo  club  a  powerful  machine,  but  they  failed 
to  win  a  pennant. 

"In  the  year  1885  the  Big  Four,  which  included  Deacon  White, 
Hardie  Richardson,  Jack  Rowe  and  Brouthers,  were  sold  to  the 
Detroit  club  for  $7,500,  while  the  New  York  Giants  purchased 
O'Rourke  and  paid  him  $6,200  a  year,  which  made  him  the  highest 
salaried  player  of  the  period.  O'Rourke  was  worth  every  penny  of 
the  high  salary,  for  he  was  a  terrific  hitter,  a  reliable  catcher  and  a 
fair  outfielder.  During  the  nineteen  seasons  that  Jim  O'Rourke 
played  in  the  National,  in  twelve  of  them  he  batted  .300  or  better 
and   never  dropped  lower  than   .275. 

"O'Rourke  won  the  sobriquet  of  Orator  because  of  his  extensive 
vocabulary.  Words  of  great  length  and  thunderous  sound  simply 
flowed  out  of  his  mouth  like  running  waters.  James  H.  had  studied 
law  and  was  a  man  of  education.  His  oratorical  efforts,  however, 
were  confined  to  the  ball  field  and  used  freely  in  all  disputes  with 
umpires  and  players  and  were  of  a  most  convincing  nature. 

"O'Rourke  was  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  trustworthy  hitters 
in  the  history  of  Base  Ball,  but  he  did  not  cover  much  ground  in 
the  outfield  and  was  not  a  sprinter  on  the  base  lines.  Here  is  his 
complete  batting  record  for  the  nineteen  seasons  he  played  in  the 
National  League: 

Years.  Games.  T.B.  Hits.  ,     P.C. 

19  1,829  7,645  2,397  .313 

"O'Rourke  played  on  the  Bridgeport  team  of  the  Connecticut 
State  League  from  1896  until  1909.  He  was  manager  and  catcher 
during  that  period.  When  he  took  up  the  task  of  piloting  the  team 
he  was  44  years  old,  and  during  his  twelve  years  of  active  service 
took  part  in  900  games.  Doing  duty  behind  the  bat  in  most  of  the 
games,  O'Rourke's  average  as  catcher  never  fell  below  .963,  As  late 
as  1906  he  played  in  ninety-three  games  and  batted  .244. 

"In  sixty-five  of  the  games  he  played  first  base,  having  an  average 
of  .9S1.  He  also  played  twenty-four  games  behind  the  bat,  handling 
the  speedy  and  somewhat  wild  delivery  of  several  young  hurlers  in 
splendid  style.  Out  of  the  148  chances  he  made  only  four  errors, 
an  average  of  .973  as  catcher — marvelous  work  for  a  man  who  had 
passed  the  half  century  mark  by  four  years. 

"When  Spalding,  White,  Barnes  and  McVey — the  'Big  Four' — 
jumped  Boston  to  Chicago  in  1878,  O'Rourke  became  the  regular 
catcher  of  the  Red  Stockings.  While  a  member  of  the  Bostons  Jim 
became  acquainted  with  Patsy  Sheppard,  the  English  boxer,  who 
died  in  1914  in  Boston,  and  Sheppard  tried  to  make  a  fighter  out 
of  the  ball  tosser.  Sheppard  insisted  that  O'Rourke  could  hit  as 
hard  a  punch  as  John  L.  Sullivan  in  those  days  and  thought  there 
would  be  a  great  honor  and  much  money  in  boxing  for  him.  But 
Jim  couldn't  see  things  that  way  and  stuck  to  the  national  game. 

"O'Rourke  was  with  the  Giants  from  1885  to  1889,  helping  win 
the  National  League  championships  in  1888  and  1889.  He  was 
with  the  New  York  Players'  League  team  in  1890,  and  the  follow- 
ing season  again  played  with  the  Giants.  At  the  end  of  the  1892 
season  he  left  the  Giants  and  the  following  year  found  him  with 
the  Washingtons,  playing  129  championship  contests  with  the  latter 
club.  It  was  with  Washington  that  he  ended  his  career  as  a  big 
leaguer.  He  tried  his  hand  at  umpiring  in  the  major  league  but 
quickly  gave  it  up." 

His  last  appearance  as  a  player  in  New  York  was  in  1904,  when, 
after  the  Giants  had  won  the  pennant,  he  caught  in  one  of  the 
latter  games  of  the  year,  merely  to  show  the  youngsters  that  there 
was  one  "old  timer"  who  was  not  "all  in." 
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Frank  O'Loughlin  Dead 

For  many  years  one  of  the  best  know*i 
umpires  of  the  major  leagues  has  been 
Frank  O'Loughlin,  of  the  staff  of  President 
Ban  Johnson  of  the  American  League.  He 
was  better  known  to  all  of  the  United  States 
as  "Silk."  He  died  in  Boston,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, from  pneumonia.  The  date  of  his 
death  was  December  20.  Thousands  of  Base 
Ball  enthusiasts  who  had  not  seen  him, 
perhaps,  in  games  of  the  major  league  cir- 
cuits, knew  of  him  through  his  good  work 
in  the  world  series,  for  which  he  was  fre- 
quently chosen  to  officiate  by  the  president 
of  his  organization. 

O'Loughlin  was  a  man  of  lovable  charac- 
ter and  his  genial  nature  endeared   him   to 
players    and    fans    alike.      One    Sunday    in 
Frank  O'Loughlin      New   York   several   players   met    O'Loughlin 
wearing    a    silk    hat    while    strolling    down 
Fifth   Avenue.      They   christened    him    "Silk"    O'Loughlin,    and    the 
name  stuck  to  him  ever  since. 

O'Loughlin  had  umpired  for  the  American  League  since  its 
organization  and  he  had  long  been  rated  as  one  of  the  picturesque 
figures  in  the  Base  Ball  world.  His  "ball  tun,"  his  long  drawn 
out  "s-t-r-i-k-e"  and  snappy  "fouled-er"  are  known  the  country  over. 
These  and  a  series  of  other  exclamations  accompanied  by  gestures 
to  indicate  a  player  as  safe  or  out  at  base  were  peculiar  to 
O'Loughlin. 

He  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  forty-eight  years  ago.  His 
entry  into  Base  Ball  came  through  the  assistance  of  a  relative, 
"Stump"  Weidman,  a  former  league  pitcher.  After  umpiring  about 
New  York  State  he  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  League  by  Ed 
Barrow,  now  manager  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  who  was  then  presi- 
dent of  that  league.  Later  O'Loughlin  was  with  the  Eastern 
League  four  years  and  in  1902  was  appointed  by  Ban  Johnson  as 
an  American  League  umpire. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Base  Ball  season  last  fall  he  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  was  assigned  to  work 
in  the  Boston  district.  His  widow  survives  him.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  December  23,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Men  in  all  walks 
of  life  paid  a  final  tribute  to  the  veteran  American  League  umpire. 
There  were  those  who  had  spent  their  boyhood  with  Frank 
O'Loughlin  in  the  old  Fifteenth  Ward,  where  "Silk"  and  "Stump" 
Weidman,  who  afterward  married  O'Loughlin's  sister,  were  the 
ringleaders  in  all  boyish  games  nearly  two  score  years  ago. 

Young  fellows  and  others  entering  middle  age,  whose  more  or  less 
successful  careers  as  ball  players  and  umpires  had  their  beginnings 
in  suggestion  and  advice  given  by  the  deceased  arbitrator,  were 
also  in  the  congregation.  "Bill"  Dinneen,  who  had  so  often  worked 
with  "Silk,"  and  "Bill"  Klem,  a  former  resident  of  Rochester  and 
a  lifelong  friend  of  O'Loughlin,  represented  the  umpires  of  the 
major  leagues  at  the  funeral.  Ban  Johnson,  president  of  the 
American  League,  sent  a  wreath  in  memory  of  the  man  who  served 
seventeen  seasons  in  the  junior  major  league. 
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"Jake"  Beckley  Passes  On 

When  "Jake"  Beckley  died  one  of  the  game's  most  notable  players 
passed  away.  His  name  graced  box  scores  for  26  years,  20  of  which 
were  played  in  the  major  leagues.  Of  players  of  "big  league"  asso- 
ciation the  name  of  Beckley  stands  with  those  of  Anson,  Burkett, 
Hamilton,  Bierbauer,  Wagner  and  Lajoie  for  length  of  service  in 
organized  Base  Ball,  and  Anson  is  the  only  one  who  served  longer 
than  Beckley. 

A  peculiar  coincidence  in  the  death  of  Beckley  is  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  weeks  stood  between  the  passing  of  Oliver  Tebeau  and 
Beckley,  and  a  similarity  in  their  respective  careers  is  noticeable. 
It  was  in  1886  that  these  players  began  their  career  in  organized 
ball,  Beckley  with  Leavenworth  and  Tebeau  with  Denver  of  the  old 
Western  League.  Tebeau  began  at  third  and  Beckley  at  second, 
and  later  both  developed  into  star  first  basemen.  Both  made  their 
debut  in  the  National  League  about  the  same  period  and  for  many 
years  were  classed  with  the  best  in  the  big  show. 

In  1888  the  Western  League  had  a  club  in  St.  Louis,  and  from 
that  organization  Beckley  was  graduated  into  the  National  League, 
Pittsburgh  getting  Harry  Staley  and  Beckley  by  purchase,  and  on 
June  20  the  famous  batsman  began  his  historic  career  by  banging 
two  slashing  hits  oft*  the  delivery  of  Krock,  pitching  for  the  Chi- 
cago team.  On  June  8,  1907,  against  the  pitching  of  McGinnity 
of  the  Giants,  "Old  Eagle  Eye"  made  his  last  hit  in  the  big  show — 
the  last  blow  of  2,935  base  hits  made  during  his  20  seasons'  opera- 
tions against  the  expert  pitchers  of  major  leagues. 

Here  is  the  complete  record  in  batting  of  Beckley.  This  truly  re- 
markable work  is  the  eighth  wonder  in  Base  Ball,  and  for  length 
of  service  in  organized  Base  Ball  Beckley's  record  is  surpassed  by 
only  three  other  players  in  the  history  of  the  game.  In  fielding 
"Old  Eagle  Eye"  always  stood  away  up,  as  his  lifetime  average  at 
first  base  of   .985  would  indicate. 

Year.       Club  and  League.  A.B.  R.  H.  Av. 

1886— Leavenworth    W.L 395  65  104  .308 

1887— Leavenworth -Lincoln    W.L 557  130  236  .423 

1888— St.    Louis    W.L 150  30  45  .300 

1888— Pittsburgh    N.L 283  35  97  .342 

1889— Pittsburgh    N.L 522  92  157  .306 

1890— Pittsburgh    P.L 517  109  168  .325 

1891— Pittsburgh    N.L 535  90  156  .291 

1892— Pittsburgh    N.L 603  102  151  .250 

1893— Pittsburgh    N.L 497  108  161  .324 

3894— Pittsburgh    N.L 532  122  184  .344 

1895— Pittsburgh    N.L 535  113  172  .324 

1896—  Pittsburgh-New    York    N.L. 396  76  106  .263 

1897— New  York  N.L. 437  84  142  .325 

1898— Cincinnati   N.L 458  86  137  .299 

1899— Cincinnati   N.L 517  87  173  .333 

1900— Cincinnati    N.L 559  99  192  .343 

1901— Cincinnati   N.L 590  80  177  .300 

:>  902— Cincinnati    N.L 517  82  171  .331 

1903— Cincinnati   N.L 459  85  152  .327 

1904—  St.   Louis   N.L 551  72  179  .325 

1905— St.   Louis    N.L 514  48  147  .286 

1906— St.    Louis   N.L 320  29  79  .247 

1907— St.   Louis   N.L 115  6  24  .208 

1907— Kansas    City   A.A 378  65  138  .365 

1908— Kansas    City   A.A 496  66  134  .270 

1909— Kansas    City    A.A 428  41  120  .280 

1910— Topeka  W.L 233  19  60  .258 

1911— Hannihal    C.L , 355  50  100  .282 

Totals   for  26  years 12,439       2,071       3,862  .318 


CLARK    C.    GRIFFITH, 
Manager  Washington  Base  Ball  Club  of  the  American  League. 
The  "Ball  and  Bat  Fund"  created  by  Mr.   Griffith  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  as  a  means  of  recreation  for  thousands  of  service  men  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     More  than  $100,000  was   expended   for  athletic   equipment,    the 
.greater  portion  being  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  Base  Ball  outfits. 
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There's  a  New  Watch  on  the  Rhine 

Words  and  Music  by  John  B.  Foster. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

There's  a  new  watch  on  the  Rhine, 
A  lank,   lean  yisaged  man, 
Well  knit  and   straight 
And  brisk  of  gait 
Each  inch  American. 

Chorus. 
When  his  country  called, 
He  shouldered  his  gun 
And  he  sailed  across  the  sea ; 
He's  the  Uncle  Sam  boy 
Who  put  the  Hun  on  the  run, 
And  he  carries  the  flag  of  the  free. 

There's  a  new  flag  on  the  Rhine, 
Red,  White  and  Blue  with  stars, 
Without  a  smack 
Of  pirate  black  : 
Just  freedom's  glorious  bars. 
Chorus. 

There's  a  new  song  on  the  Rhine, 
"My  country,  'tis  of  thee," 
A  chorus  grand 
Enthrills  thf»  land, 
Our  hymn  of  liberty. 
Chorus. 

There's  a  new  watch  on  the  Rhine, 
White  souled  American, 
"Come  be  ye  free" 
Wide  flings  his  plea, 
To  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Chorus. 


1,  Ed  Barrow,  Mgr.;  2,  Samuel  L.  Agnew;  3,  Leslie  J.  Bush;  4,  George  Coch- 
rane; 5,  John  A.  Dubuc;  6,  Harry  B.  Hooper;  7,  Samuel  P.  Jones;  8,  Walter 
Kinney;  9,  Walter  Mayer;  10,  Carl  W.  Mays;  11,  John  Mclnnis  (continued 
on  opposite  page). 
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12,  Richard  J.  McCabe;  13,  Lawrence  Miller;  14,  William  Pertica;  15,  George 
H.  Ruth;  16,  Walter  C.  Schang;  17,  Amos  Strunk;  18,  Everett  Scott;  19, 
Harry  H.  Frazee,  Pres.;  20,  David  W.  Shean;  21,  Fred  Thomas;  22,  Charles 
Wagner;  23,  George  Whiteman,  Conlon,   Photos. 
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The  World  Series  of  1918 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

The  standard  of  Base  Ball  in  the  world  series  of  1918  between 
the  Boston  American  League  and  Chicago  National  League  clubs 
was  excellent.  In  some  essentials  it  was  more  than  excellent,  as  it 
was  a  standard  superior  to  that  which  had  been  accepted  as  ex- 
cellent in  the  past.  The  batting  was  less  powerful.  The  pitching 
was  uniformly  more  effective.  The  fielding  was  well  nigh  perfect. 
There  were  but  six  errors  recorded  against  the  competing  clubs  in 
six  games,  and  of    these  six  only  one  was  charged  against  Boston. 

Attendance,  enthusiasm  and,  last  of  all,  receipts,  were  less  at 
this  world  series  than  at  some  of  its  predecessors  and  more  than 
at  others.  The  enthusiasm,  however,  was  not  so  much  less  by 
comparison  as  was  unwarrantedly  asserted.  Sane  and  sober  judg- 
ment, borne  out  by  facts,  give  argument  for  the  belief  that  Base 
Ball  in  general  did  far  better  under  prevailing  conditions  than 
there  had  been  any  reason  to  expect.  Approximately  57,000  fewer 
spectators  saw  the  games  of  1918  than  the  total  number  who  were 
spectators  in  1917.     That  is  less  than  10,000  to  a  game. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  world  series  is  decisive  of  Base  Ball 
only  as  a  series  and  not  as  the  contest  of  a  season,  and  that  it  is 
and  always  has  been  in  general  public  attention  more  spectacular 
than  any  other  incident  of  Base  Ball,  a  shrinkage  in  attendance  as 
indicated  by  the  total  of  1917  and  that  of  1918  cannot  be  consid- 
ered conclusive  of  any  particular  hostility  to  Base  Ball,  or  as 
manifesting  any  serious  lack  of  interest  when  we  remember  that 
all  the  country  was  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  war  for  free- 
dom, its  young  men  enlisted  by  the  thousands  from  California  to 
Maine  and  across  an  ocean,  where  the  thoughts  of  millions  were 
following  them  for  their  safety  and  their  success.  If  the  attend- 
ance at  the  games  of  the  1918  world  series  had  been  less  than 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  that  of  1917,  reasoning  might  lead  to 
another  conclusion. 

It  never  has  been  generally  known  nor  considered  how  much  of 
the  attendance  at  games  of  a  world  series  has  been  composed  of 
Base  Ball  enthusiasts  who  were  not  of  the  cities  in  which  the 
games  were  played.  The  proportion  of  out-of-town  visitors  has 
been  far  greater  than  most  have  realized.  One  reason  for  this  has 
been  the  universal  autumn  desire  to  take  a  vacation,  especially,  let 
us  say,  if  it  could  be  taken  in  a  city  like  New  York.  When  a 
world  series  has  been  played  between  New  York  and  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia,  there  has  been,  in  the  past,  a  great  patronage  fol- 
lowing the  contesting  teams,  because  both  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
were  adjacent  to  New  York  City.  All  of  these  Eastern  cities  are 
the  centers  of  populous  suburbs  whose  residents  are  fond  of  Base 
Ball  to  the  bottom  of  their  American  hearts,  and  the  patronage 
from  these  has  been  overwhelming  at  times.  This  patronage,  how- 
ever, depended  upon  and  was  fed  by  the  superior  facilities  for 
transportation  upon  the  part  of  the  railroads.  Such  facilities  were 
quite  out  of  the  question  in  1918.  Indeed,  such  transportation  was 
frankly  discouraged  by  the  Government,-  as  it  had  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  years. 

Curtailment  of  news  became  necessary  because  of  the  demand  for 
the  use  of  the  telegraph,  which  always  has  done  its  part  to  dis- 
seminate the  news  of  Base  Ball.  In  almost  all  instances,  however, 
where  the  news  of  the  world  series  was  displayed  in  public  without 
cost  to  the  spectator,  there  were  throngs  who  followed  the  plays 
throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  where  an  admission  fee  was 
charged,  there  was  a  lack  of  patronage,  casually  showing,  as  had 
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been  proven  in  many  other  ventures,  that  the  lack  of  spending 
money  was  not  a  myth. 

So  far  as  the  disparity  in  receipts  is  involved  there  is  little  con- 
cern either  one  way  or  the  other.  The  rates  of  admission  in  1918 
were  less  than  they  had  been  in  some  years.  That  was  due  to  the 
sensible  attitude  of  those  in  charge  of  the  series,  who  based  their 
reduced  prices  on  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  public 
purse.     Reduced  admissions  meant  reduced  receipts. 

The  world  series  as  an  institution  had  drifted  away  from  its 
original  import,  which  was  to  play  it  as  a  series  of  more  than 
ordinary  public  attention,  but  not  as  one  of  speculative  gain.  It 
was  to  be  a  gift  to  the  players  and  not  a  toll  upon  the  sporting 
public.  Yet  it  was  the  public  itself  which  did  more  to  change  the 
original  thought  than  anything  done  by  the  owners  of  clubs  and 
players.  The  frequent  severe  criticism  passed  upon  the  inability  to 
meet  popular  demand  resulted  in  expansion  to  undertake  to  rise  to 
the  requests,  yes,  even  more  than  requests,  imperative  commands 
to  do  this  and  that,  and  receipts  rose  in  volume  accordingly. 

Compare  the  first  world  series  under  the  Brush  rules,  played  in 
1905,  with  its  attendance  of  less  than  92,000  for  five  games,  and 
the  second  world  series  in  1906,  with  its  attendance  of  less  than 
100,000  for  six  games,  with  the  attendance  of  over  128,000  in  a 
year  of  the  most  disastrous  war  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  war 
in  which  we,  as  a  nation,  were  vitally  and  primarily  interested, 
and  we  are  forced  to  grant,  after  all,  that  there  was  sentiment, 
enthusiasm  and  public  interest  in  1918,  although  in  less  proportion 
than  there  had  been  in  1917,  or  in  1912,  when  the  world  series  was 
at  flood  tide.  Possibly,  too,  it  was  a  sounder,  simpler  and  better 
enthusiasm  for  the  gaone  than  the  hysterics  of  some  of  the  years 
that  preceded. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  best  average  per  game  for  a 
world  series  was  made  in  1916,  when  the  Brooklyn  Nationals  and 
Boston  Americans  were  the  contenders.  The  receipts  per  contest 
averaged  over  $77,000.  Most  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  would  ha\e 
asserted  off-hand  that  some  series  in  which  the  New  York  club  had 
been  engaged  would  have  surpassed  any  other  series  of  record,  but 
the  figures  are  corrective  of  general  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  New  York  club  did  engage  in  a  world  series  in  which  the 
average  per  game  was  the  least  of  any.  That  was  the  1905  series 
of  five  contests,  in  which  the  daily  average  was  $13,688.  There 
were  not  the  stands  in  those  days,  nor  the  conveniences  and  the 
comforts  which  are  part  of  Base  Ball  in  these  times.  All  expan- 
sions toward  convenience  and  comfort  have  followed  the  request 
of  the  public  for  such  recognition.  The  game  of  Base  Ball  is  by 
and  for  the  public,  notwithstanding  there  are  those  who  hold  to 
the  contrary,  including  representatives,  one  may  say,  not  confined 
to  any  one  class  or  occupation, 

+  +  + 

Ordinarily  the  editor  of  the  Guide  would  not  deem  it  essential  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  accessories  of  world  series,  but 
there  has  been  no  little  misrepresentation  and  some  criticism  of 
recent  years,  not  sound  nor  always  cleaving  strictly  to  the  line  of 
justice,  due  no  doubt  to  hasty  arraignment  without  first  of  all  a 
wiser  accumulation  of  facts.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  some 
Quarters  from  which  facts  are  excluded  as  one  would  eliminate 
anything  which  is  undesirable. 

The  world  series  of  1918  established  one  low  mark  for  attend- 
ance. This  was  at  its  sixth  game  in  Boston  and  was  due  to  a 
combination  of  causes  for  which  man  and  the  weather  are  both  to 
be  held  responsible.  Not  16,000  spectators  saw  this  contest.  The 
number  was  fewer  than  had  witnessed  any  other  world  series  game 


1,   Harry  B.   Hooper:   2,   Leslie  J.   Bush;   3,    Fred  Thomas;   4,    David  W.   Shean; 
5,  George  H.   Ruth;  6,  Samuel  L.  Agnew;  7,  Amos  Strunk.  Conlon,   Photos. 
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since  1909.  when  extreme  cold  cut  the  attendance  in  one  meeting 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  to  about  10,500. 

In  1918  the  weather  had  something  to  do  with  the  small  attend- 
ance, but  the  conduct  of  the  ball  players  of  the  competing  teams 
had  more  to  do  with  it.  Before  the  playing  of  the  sixth  game  the 
players  went  on  a  so-called  "strike."  Briefly,  the  "strike"  was 
called  because  the  players  apprehended  that  they  were  to  receive 
less  for  their  individual  share  than  they  anticipated. 

It  was  advanced  by  the  players  that  they  were  not  consulted  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  That  plea,  for  it  could 
not  be  called  an  argument,  fell  flat,  as  the  world  series  was  not 
originated  as  a  co-partnership  affair  in  which  the  players  were  to 
be  governors  as  well  as  governed,  but  as  a  reward  for  winning  the 
championships  of  major  leagues.  For  this  latter  achievement  the 
players  were  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  a  series  of  ball  games 
in  which  they  were  to  participate  in  the  gate  receipts  for  the  first 
four  contests,  their  share  fully  determined  as  to  proportion  and  to 
the  result  in  an  amount,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  as  the  public 
felt  they  were  worthy  of  recognition. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  major  leagues  of  Base  Ball  had 
agreed  upon  a  new  method  of  dividing  receipts  for  a  world  series. 
That  this  change  had  been  made  was  due  to  the  great  sums  which 
had  been  paid  to  players  for  their  share  in  participating  in  world 
series  games.  It  was  contended  that  the  premium  had  gone  too 
high  and  that  the  players  of  other  teams,  including  those  of  the 
first  four  in  each  league,  were  entitled  to  recognition  because  of 
the  effort  which  they  made  in  both  major  league  races  to  earn  the 
championship  for  themselves. 

This  contention  finding  favor,  the  major  leagues  declared  that  at 
certain  fixed  figures  the  share  of  the  clubs  competing  in  the  world 
series  would  be  so  much  per  man.  The  remainder  of  the  so-called 
players'  share  of  the  money  would  be  divided  between  six  other 
clubs  finishing,  respectively,  second,  third  and  fourth  in  each  major 
league.  It  is  not  yet  agreed  unanimously  that  this  is  a  sound  and  ' 
sportsmanlike  theory :  in  other  words,  it  is  held  that  it  is  not 
based  on  that  idea  of  sport  in  which  winner  and  loser  prevails.. 
Whether  it  is  sound  or  unsound  theory,  it  was  in  effect  in  1918, 
and  the  National  Commission,  under  whose  supervision  the  series 
takes  place,  prior  to  the  playing  of  the  games  issued  these  regu- 
lations : 

The  division  of  the  Players'  Pool,  to-wit,  sixty  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  receipts  of  the  first  four  games  after 
the  deduction  of  the  allotment  of  ten  per  sent  to  the 
National  Commission,  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  Amended  Paragraph  2  of  Section  17  of  the  Joint 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  World 
Series,  as  promulgated  on  January  7,  1918,  provided 
the  aggregate  amount  equals  or  exceeds  $152,894.48,  v^ 

on  which  basis  the  fixed  amounts  of  $2,000  for  each 
member  of  the  winning  team  and  of  $1,400  for  each 
member  of  the  losing  team  were  computed. 

If  for  any  reason  the  Players'  Fund  for  1918  shall 
be  less  than  the  $152,894.48,  the  respective  shares  of 
the  players  participating  shall  be  scaled  in  the  pro- 
portion and  to  the  extent  of  the  decrease  in  the  aggre- 
gate players'  revenue  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917. 

For  an  hour  prior  to  the  playing  of  the  fifth  game,  players  and 
members  of  the  National  Commission  debated  the  disputed  points. 
Tn  the  end  the  players  relinquished  the  stand  which  they  had 
taken.  It  matters  little  what  excuse  they  gave  for  their  action. 
The  whole  affair  was  without  warrant  on  their  part.  Yet,  in  the 
same  breath  that  one  may  criticise  what  they  did,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  after  the  argument  was  ended  they  walked  to  the  dia- 
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mond  and  played  one  of  the  best  games  of  the  series  with  all  of 
the  courage,  honesty  and  grit  by  which  the  ball  player  has  sur- 
rounded himself  for  years.  And  so,  while  deserving  to  be  chided 
for  their  "strike,"  which  was  devoid  of  reason,  they  gained  every 
reputation  for  admirable  and  honest  play;  so  much  so,  that  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  argument  between  players  and  Commis- 
sion were  delighted  with  the  game,  and  those  who  did  know,  while 
scolding  in  one  breath,  in  the  next  had  to  show  their  commenda- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  Base  Ball  which  calls  for  fair  dealing  in  play 
whatever  the  mental  attitude  may  be  in  the  relations  between 
participants  and  managers. 

+    +    + 

As  world  series  have  resulted  since  the  games  began  to  be  played, 
the  American  League  champions  have  won  nine  and  the  National 
League  champions  five.  However,  while  there  is  this  wide  variation 
in  series  won,  there  is  not  such  a  difference  between  the  organiza- 
tions in  actual  Base  Ball.  The  total  in  games  and  runs  is  quite 
another  matter.  Of  the  78  games  played  in  the  fourteen  series  to 
date,  the  American  League  has  won  41  and  the  National  League  35. 
Two  ended  in  a  tie.  The  American  League  in  the  same  time  has 
scored  253  runs  and  the  National  League  251  runs.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  record  of  games  and  runs  beginning  with  1905  : 

Year  and  Winning  Club.  G.  R.  Tear  and  Losing  Club.  G.  It. 

1905 — New  York  Nationals....     4    15  1905 — Philadelphia  Americans.  1  3 

1906— Chicago  Americans 4    22  1900— Chicago  Nationals 2  18 

♦1907— Chicago  Nationals 4    19  *1907— Detroit    Americans 0  6 

1908— Chicago  Nationals 4    24  1908— Detroit    Americans 1  15 

1909— Pittsburgh    Nationals...    4    34  1909— Detroit    Americans 3  28 

1910 — Philadelphia  Americans.    4    35  1910 — Chicago  Nationals.. 1  15 

1911— Philadelphia  Americans.    4    27  1911— New  York  Nationals....  2  13 

♦1912— P>oston  Americans 4    25  *1912— New  York  Nationals....  3  31 

1913— Philadelphia  Americans.    4    23  1913— New  York  Nationals....  1  15 

1914 — Boston  Nationals 4    16  1914 — Philadelphia  Americans.  0  6 

1915 — Boston  Americans 4    12  1915 — Philadelphia    Nationals.  1  10 

1916— Boston  Americans 4    21  1916— Brooklyn    Nationals 1  13 

1917 — Chicago   Americans 4    21  1917— New  York  Nationals....  2  17 

1918— Boston  Americans 4      9  1918— Chicago  Nationals 2  10 

♦Tie  game. 

SUMMARY. 

Series      Series   Games      Games 

"Won.       Lost.      Won.         Lost.       Runs. 

American  League   9              5              41              35  253 

National    League    5              9              35              41  251 

Total  series,  14;  total  games,  76,  including  two  tie  games;  total  runs,  504. 

In  the  matter  of  shutout?  the  world  series  of  1918  was  similar 
to  that  of  1917.  Ruth,  pitcher  for  the  Boston  Americans,  ran  29 
consecutive  innings  without  a  run  being  scored  against  him,  as 
opposed  to  the  record  formerly  held  by  Mathewson  in  1905  of  28 
consecutive  innings  without  allowing  a  run,  against  the  Athletics 
in  1905  and  1911.  Ruth's  record  began  in  1916  with  thirteen  run- 
less  innings  against  Brooklyn,  nine  such  innings  in  the  first  game 
of  1918  against  Chicago,  and  seven  innings  without  a  run  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  also  against  Chicago.  When  Vaughn  pitched  a  shutout 
against  Boston  on  September  10,  it  was  the  first  instance  of  Boston 
being  held  without  a  run  in  any  world  series.  Of  the  27  world 
series  games  that  have  been  played  since  1884 — not  world  series 
under    the    Brush    rules    but    post-season    contests    between    major 
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league  clubs — the  team  that  won  the  first  game  won  the  series  21 
times.     The  record  of  shutout  games  since  1904  is  as  follows : 

1905— Mathewson....N.  Y.  3,  Phila.  0  1909— Mullin.. Detroit  5,  Pittsburgh  0 

Bender Phila.   3.   N.  Y.  0  Adams.. Pittsburgh  8,  Detroit  0 

Mathewson....N.  Y.  9,  Phila.  0  1913— Mathewson....N.  Y.  3,  Phila.  0 

McGinnity....N.   Y.    1,  Phila.  0       1914— James Boston  1,  Phila.  0 

Mathewson....N.  Y.  2,  Phila.  0       1917— Benton N.   Y.  2,   Chicago  0 

1906— Walsh White  Sox  3,  Cubs  0  Schupp N.  Y.  5,  Chicago  0 

Brown Cubs  1,  White  Sox  0       1918— Ruth Boston  1,  Chicago  0 

1907— Brown Chicago  2,  Detroit  0  Vaughn Chicago  3,  Boston  0 

1908— Brown Chicago  3,  Detroit  0 

Overall Chicago  2.  Detroit  0 

Fred  Merkle;  who  played  first  base  for  Chicago  in  the  series  of 
1918,  has  participated  in  more  world  series  and  in  more  world 
series  games  than  any  player  in  the  major  leagues.  He  has  been 
in  three  series  with  three  different  clubs.  The  clubs  are  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Chicago.  During  his  membership  with  these  teams 
he  played  in  27  world  series  games.  Barry,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
A.  L.  club,  played  in  25  world  series  games,  and  Eddie  Collins  of 
the  Philadelphia  A.  L.  and  Chicago  A.  L.  clubs,  in  26    games. 

+     +     ♦ 

The  editor  of  the  Guide  has  again  compiled  the  summary  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  batters  in  the  world  series  games,  a  feature  of 
the  review  in  1918  which  proved  of  much  information  and  value. 
The  summary  of  runners  advanced  by  batters  is  as  follows  : 

RUNNERS  ADVANCED. 
FIRST    GAME. 

Boston— By  Mclnnis   3  bases.       Chicago— By  Paskert    2  bases. 

Whiteman    1  base.  Hoilocher   1  base. 

Strunk    1  base.  Mann    1  base. 

Merkle    1  base. 

Pick   2  bases. 

Runs  batted  in— By  Mclnnis  1. 

SECOND    GAME. 

Boston— By   Mclnnis    1  base.         Chicago — By  Pick   1  base. 

Scott    2  bases.  Killefer   2  bases. 

Hooper   1  base.  Tyler   2  bases. 

Whiteman    1  base.  Merkle    2  bases. 

Deal    1  base. 

Runs  batted  in— By  Killefer  1,  Tyler  2,  Whiteman  1. 

THIRD   GAME. 

Boston— By    Scott     2  bases.       Chicago— By  Killefer    3  bases. 

Mclnnis    1  base.  Hoilocher    1  base. 

Schang 2  bases.  Paskert   1  base. 

Thomas    1  base. 

Runs  hatted  in— By  Schang  1,   Scott  1,   Killefer  1. 

FOURTH    GAME. 

Boston— By   Ruth    3  bases.       Chicago— By  Deal    1  base. 

Hooper    1  base.  Hoilocher   2  bases. 

Hendrix    1  base. 

Mann   1  base. 

Runs  batted  in— By  Ruth  2,   Hooper  1,  Hoilocher  1,   Mann  1. 


1,   William  Killefer;   2,   Rollie  Zeider;  3,   Paul  Carter;  4,   Charles  Holloeher;  5, 
James  Walker;  6,  Turner  Barber;  7,  William  Wortman.  Conlon,   Photos. 
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FIFTH   GAME.       . 

Boston— By    Shean   1  base.         Chicago— By  Mann    3  bases. 

Hollocher   2  bases. 

Paskert   2  bases. 

Pick   1  base. 

Merkle    1  base. 

Runs  batted  in— By  Paskert  2,   Mann  1. 

SIXTH   GAME. 

Boston— By   Whiteman    2  bases.       Chicago — By  Merkle    1  base^ 

Hooper    1  base. 

Strunk    1  base. 

Mclnnis    1  base. 

Thomas    1  base. 

Mays   .  .v 1  base. 

Runs  batted  in— By  "Whiteman  2,  Merkle  1. 

Most  noticeable  of  all  in  the  foregoing  summary  is  the  scarcity 
of  runs.  Assuredly  it  was  a  world  series  of  airtight  qualities. 
Good  pitching  and  good  fielding  always  are  productive  of  games  of 
few  runs.  Someone  may  say  that  light  batting  produces  few  runs. 
Certainly  it  does ;  but  light  batting  is  produced  by  good  pitching 
and  good  fielding.  It  is  possible  that  the  players  taking  part  in  the 
world  series  of  1918  were  not  such  rugged  and  robust  batters  as 
some  who  had  played  in  similar  series  that  preceded.  That  being 
the  case,  combined  with  the  well  known  fact  that  the  pitchers  in 
this  last  series  surely  were  of  high  quality,  would  well  account  for 
the  low  scores. 

The  most  runs  batted  home  by  any  player  was  three.  Whiteman 
of  Boston  was  the  player  who  did  this.  In  1917  both  Kauff  and 
Gandil  batted  in  as  many  as  five  runs,  showing  how  greater  the 
total  of  runs  as  compared  with  the  year  that  followed.  Players 
who  batted  in  two  runs  in  1918  were  Killefer,  Tyler,  Ruth,  Mann 
and  Paskert.  Players  who  batted  in  one  run  were  Mclnnis  in  the 
first  game.  Schang  and  Scott  in  the  third,  Hooper  and  Hollocher  in 
the  fourth,  and  Merkle  in  the  sixth  game. 

Only  nineteen  runs  were  scored  by  both  teams  in  the  six  games 
that  were  played.  That  reverts  back  to  the  character  of  the  first 
world  series  ever  played  under  the  new  Brush  rules.  It  certainly 
is  far  removed  from  the  35  runs  which  were  scored  by  the  New 
York  N.  L.  and  Chicago  A.  L.  players  in  1917.  The  latter  was 
nearly  double  the  figure  that  was  reached  in  1918.  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  the  weather  had  something  to  do  with  this,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  pitchers  will  work  with  more  assurance  and  more 
freedom  and  liberty  in  early  September  than  they  will  in  early 
October.  The  latter  part  of  September  is  always  trying,  partly 
because  of  the  change  in  atmospheric  conditions  and  partly  for  the 
reason  that  a  longer  race  throws  much  more  physical  strain  upon 
a  pitcher. 

The  next  table  shows  the  failure  on  the  part  of  various  batters 
to  advance  runners  when  men  were  on  the  bases.  Again  is  demon- 
strated very  clearly  the  lesser  number  of  players  who  reached  the 
bases  as  compared  with  other  world  series.  Three  men,  two  of 
them  with  Chicago  and  one  with  Boston,  failed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  times  of  all.  These  were  Mann,  Paskert  and  Strunk.  On 
eight  available  opportunities  they  were  unable  to  move  the  runner 
or  to  assist  in  helping  a  player  score.  Of  course  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  they  played  in  all  games  of  the  series,  while 
there  were  other  players  who  did  not  do  so. 
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FAILURES   TO  ADVANCE   RUNNERS. 

1st         2d         3d  4th       5th 

Game.  Game.  Game.  Game.  Game. 


Strunk    

2 

Pick   

9 

Scott    

3 

2 

1 

Paskert    

1 

Deal   

1 

1 

O'Farrell     

1 

Merkle    

Killef  er    

1 

Barber    

Wortman    .. 

Hooper    

Tyler    

Flack   . 

Bush     

Shean    

Dubuc   

Zeider    . .     . . 

6th 
Game. 


Total. 


FIRST  GAME— At  Chicago,  Thursday,  September  5. 

Both  managers  chose  left-hand  pitchers  for  the  opening  game  in- 
the  West.  Vaughn  pitched  for  Chicago  and  Ruth  for  Boston.  The 
-contest  quickly  resolved  itself  into  a  pitchers'  duel,  with  both 
j.itchers  masters  of  the  batters  who  faced  them.  A  lone  run  won 
the  game.  In  the  fourth  inning,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  so 
much  import  in  world  series  contests  in  the  past,  Shean  was  given 
a  base  on  balls,  and  this,  followed  by  hits  by  Whiteman  and 
Mclnnis,   scored  the  Boston  run. 

The  weather  was  bleak  and  threatening  all  the  morning  and  it 
began  to  rain  shortly  after  noon.  The  rain  of  September  4  had 
made  one  postponement  necessary  and  it  was  thought  that  another 
Jhardly  could  be  avoided,  but  the  Commission  decided  to  go  on  with 
the  game.  It  was  played  eventually  in  sunshine,  but  with  a  tem- 
perature that  was  anything  but  suitable  for  Base  Ball.  The  game 
in  detail  is  as  follows  : 


First  Inning. 

Boston— No  runs,  1  hit. 


Boston — Hooper  was  cheered  as  he  walked 

to  the  plate.     Vaughn's  first  pitch  was  a 

strike.     Hooper  tapped  the  second  offering 
Chicago-No  runs,  2  hits.      down    the    £gt    b^e    Une    and    wag    QU£ 

Merkle  to  Vaughn.  Shean  took  two  strikes  and  then  dropped  a 
Texas  leaguer  in  right.  Strunk  forced  Shean,  Deal  to  Pick,  the 
Chicago  second  baseman  losing  a  chance  for  a  double  play  by  a 
momentary  fumble.  Strunk  tried  to  reach  second  on  a  short  passed 
ball  and  was  thrown  out,  Killefer  to  Hollocher.  Chicago — Flack 
struck  out,  the  third  strike  being  called  when  it  shot  over  the  out- 
side  corner,  shoulder  high.  Hollocher  grounded  out,  Shean  to  Mc- 
lnnis. Mann  sent  a  duplicate  grounder  at  Shean,  but  the  ball 
lopped  over  the  second  baseman's  head  for  a  single.  Paskert  sin- 
gled sharply  to  left  and  Mann  went  to  third,  Paskert  taking  second 
on  the  throw  to  the  far  corner.     Merkle  reached  three  balls  and 
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two  strikes  and  then  walked,  filling  the  bases.  This  brought  up 
Pick,  who  flied  to  Whiteman. 

o.rnnj   Tnnino-  Boston — Whiteman   opened  with   a   single 

octunu  -"'""is-  t0  center.    It  was  a  fast  grounder  between 

Boston—No  runs.  1  hit.  Hollocher  and  Pick.  Mclnnis  sacrificed, 
Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  yaUghn  to  Merkle,  placing  a  nice  bunt 
close  to  the  line.  Whiteman  went  to  second.  Scott  took  a  ball 
and  a  strike,  fouled  into  the  stands  for  the  second  strike  and  then 
flied  to  Flack.  Thomas'  grounder  bounded  high  in  the  air,  but  a 
fast  play  retired  him,  Merkle  to  Vaughn.  Chicago — Ruth's  control 
seemed  not  of  the  best.  His  first  two  pitches  to  Deal  were  high 
and  wide.  The  next  two  were  called  strikes  and  Deal  then 
grounded  out,  Ruth  to  Mclnnis.  Killefer  grounded  out,  Shean  to 
Mclnnis.     Vaughn  fouled  out  to  Agnew. 

Third  Inninff  Boston — Agnew  waited  till  the  call  was 

■r,    ,       ^t  -  -..*  three    balls    and    two    strikes    and    then 

Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.  fouled  out  to  Killefer.     Ruth  was  cheered 

Chicago— No  runs,  1  hit.  when  he  came  up       He  drove  a  hard  liner 

to  center.  Paskert  stumbled,  but  recovered  quickly  and  captured 
the  ball.  Hooper  caught  a  curve  on  the  end  of  his  bat  and  drove 
it  safely  to  left.  Hooper  went  out  stealing,  Killefer  to  Hollocher. 
Chicago — Flack  singled  to  short  center,  the  hit  dropping  between 
Shean  and  Strunk.  Hollocher  sacrificed,  Thomas  to  Mclnnis,  the- 
first  baseman  making  a  good  catch  of  a  wide  throw.  Flack  went  to 
second  on  the  play.  Mann  grounded  out,  Shean  to  Mclnnis,  Flack: 
taking  third.     Paskert  grounded  out,  Scott  to  Mclnnis. 

Fourth  Inning.  Boston — Vaughn   lost  control  and  passed 

-.     ,        .  0,*  Shean.      Strunk     bunted     a     pop     fly     ta 

Boston— l  run,  2  hits.  Vaughn.     Whiteman  made  his  second  hit, 

Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  a  looplng  cirive  which  -just  cieared  Hoi- 
locher's  mitt.  Shean  went  to  second.  Shean  scored  on  Mclnnis' 
hard  single  to  left,  Whiteman  moving  to  second.  Scott  bunted  a 
pop  fly,  which  Deal  caught  on  the  run.  Whiteman  barely  scram- 
bled back  to  second  in  safety.  Thomas  struck  out,  swinging  heav- 
ily at  the  third  strike.  Chicago — Merkle  drove  a  high  fly  to 
Hooper.  Pick  struck  out,  offering  weakly  at  the  third  strike,  which 
was  low  and  wide.  Deal  put  up  a  high  fly  which  Hooper  had  no 
trouble  in  capturing. 

Fifth  Inning.  Boston — Agnew     out,     Deal     to     Merkle. 

_  XT  . ..        Ruth  was  again  cheered  when  he  came  to 

Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.     bat      Vaughn  worked  carefully  and  struck 

Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  out  the  big  Boston  pitcher.    The  feat  drew 

the  first  hot  cheering  from  the  shivering  crowd.     Hooper  grounded 

out,  Vaughn  to  Merkle.     Chicago — Killefer's  high  fly  dropped  into 

Whiteman's  hands.     Vaughn  fouled  twice,  then  swung  at  a  curve 

and  missed  for  the  third  strike.     Flack  was  hit  on   the  head,   but 

showed  no  ill  effects  as  he  went  to  first.     Hollocher  flied  to  Strunk. 

Sixth  Inning.  Boston — Shean  with  three  balls  and  two 

2,  '  xt  t-.a       strikes  let  the  third  strike  go  by.     Strunk 

Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.     drove  a    sharp   gr0under   at   Vaughn,   who 

Chicago-No  runs,  2  hits.     threw  Mm  out  £  Merkle.     Flack  captured 

Whiteman's  foul  after  a  short  run.     Chicago — The  crowd  began  to 

root  for  a  Chicago  run  as  Mann  came  to  the  plate.     The  left  fielder 

responded  with  an  easy  fly  to  Hooper.     Paskert  hit  safely  to  center 

and  the  rooting  started  again.     Merkle  drove  a  hit  through  the  box 

and    over    second   base,    Paskert    advancing    to    the    middle    station. 

Pick,  with  orders  to  sacrifice,  popped  a  foul  fly  on  his  first  attempt. 

He  then  grounded  out  to  Mclnnis,  unassisted,  both  runners  moving 

up.     Deal  flied  to  Whiteman. 
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^AvenfVi   Tnninfr  Boston — Mclnnis  flied  to  Paskert  in  short 

oeveiun  inning.  center.      Hollocher    made    a    fine    stop    of 

Boston— No  runs,  no  hits.  gcott's  sharp  grounder  and  threw  him  out 
Chicago— No  rims,  no  hits.  at  first  Thomas  struck  out  on  three 
pitched  balls.  Chicago — The  band  halted  the  proceedings  by  play- 
ing "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Killefer  flied  to  Strunk.  Vaughn 
hit  far  to  Scott's  right,  but  the  Boston  shortstop  slipped  over  and 
made  a  one-hand  pick-up,  throwing  his  man  out  at  first.  Flack 
grounded,  Scott  to  Mclnnis. 

Trio-Vith  Tnnino-  Boston — Agnew  went  out,  Deal  to  Merkle. 

Aiguui  Aiming.  For    the    third    time    the    crowd    cneere(i 

Boston— No  runs,  no  hits.    Ruth.     He  struck  out  on  three  balls,  foul- 
Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  ing  the  first  and  swinging  heavily  at  two 

sharp-breaking  curves  that  followed.     Hooper  out,  Pick  to  Merkle. 

Chicago — Hollocher  grounded  down  the  first  base  line  and  was  out 

to  Mclnnis,  unassisted.     Mann  flied  to  Whiteman.     Paskert  let  the 

third  strike  go  by  and  was  called  out. 

Ninth  Inninff  Boston — Shean  walked.   Strunk  sacrificed, 

■n  xt  «-*       Vaughn  to  Merkle.     Whiteman  struck  out, 

Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.     tne  tnird  strike  being  a  foui  tip/    Mclnnis 

Chicago-No  runs,  1  hit.       wag  purp0seiy  passed.    Scott  grounded  out, 

Vaughn   to   Merkle.     Chicago — Merkle   flied   to   Whiteman.      O'Far- 

Tell  batted  for  Pick.     He  waited  carefully  until  the  count  was  three 

and  two,  and  then  popped  to  Thomas.     Deal  beat  out  a  hit  down 

the ,  third  base  line.     McCabe  ran  for  Deal.     On  the  hit  and  run, 

Killefer  flied  to  Hooper.     The  score  : 

Boston.  AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Chicago.  AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

Hooper,    rf 4    0    114    0    0       Flack,  rf 3    0  112    0    0 

Shean,    2b 2    1110    3    0       Hollocher,    ss 3    0  0    0    2    10 

Strunk,    cf 3    0    0    0    2    0    0       Mann,    If.. 4    0  110    0    0 

Whiteman,  If. 4    0    2    2    5    0    0       Paskert,    cf 4    0  2    2    2    0    0 

Mclnnis,   lb 2    0    1    1  10    0    0       Merkle,    lb 3    0  119    2    0 

Scott,    ss.. 4    0    t    0    0    3    0       Pick,   2b 3    0  0    0    17    0 

Thomas,    3b 3    0    0    0    110       Deal,   3b 4    0  1113    0 

Agnew,    c 3    0    0    0    5    0    0       Killefer,    c 4    0  0    0    7    2    0 

Ruth,    p 3    0    0    0    0    10       Vaughn,    p 3    0  0    0    3    5    0 

♦O'Farrell    10  0    0    0    0    0 

fMcCabe    0    0  0    0   0    0    0 


Totals   28    1    5    527    8    0  Totals    32    0    6    6  27  14    0 

•Batted  for  Pick  in  ninth,    f Ran  for  Deal  in  ninth. 

Boston    00010000       0—1 

Chicago    0       0000000       0—0 

Bases  on  balls— Off  Ruth  1  (Merkle);  off  Vaughn  3  (Shean  2,  Mclnnis). 
Left  on  bases— Chicago  8,  Boston  6.  Struck  out— By  Ruth  4  (Flack,  Pick, 
Paskert,  Vaughn);  by  Vaughn  6  (Thomas  2,  Ruth  2,  Shean,  Whiteman). 
Hit  by  pitcher— By  Ruth,  Flack.  Umpires— W.  J.  Klem  at  second,  C.  B. 
Owens  at  third,  Henry  O'Day  at  plate,  George  Hildebrand  at  first.  Time— 
In.  50m. 

SECOND  GAME— At  Chicago,  Friday,  September  6. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  series  Manager  Mitchell  elected  to 
start  a  left-hand  pitcher  against  Boston,  and  this  time  with  far 
better  success  than  he  found  in  the  first  game.  Tyler  pitched  and 
won,  while  Bush,  a  right-hand  pitcher,  who  had  been  in  a  world 
series  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  A.  L.  club,  pitched  for 
Boston  and  lost.  In  this  contest  the  Chicagos  were  the  first  to 
score.  True,  they  scored  in  but  one  inning — the  second — but  they 
made  three  runs.  The  Bostons  scored  their  solita^  run,  equiva- 
lent in  amount  to  that  in  the  first  game,  in  the  ninth  inning  of  the 


1,   John  Mclnnis;  2,  Samuel  P.  Jones;   3,   Richard  McCabe;  4,   Everett  Scott;  5, 
Frank  Truesdale;  6,  Carl  W.  Mays;  7,  William  Pertica.  Conlon,  Photos. 
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second  game,  but  this  time  it  was  not  formidable  enough  to  win 
for  them.  Tyler  was  very  conspicuous,  as  it  was  his  good  batting, 
as  well  as  his  excellent  pitching,  which  helped  to  win  for  Chicago. 
The  weather  was  brighter  and  more  comfortable  and  the  crowd  was 
larger.     The  game  in  detail  is  as  follows  : 

First  Inning  Boston — Tyler    pitched     three    balls    to 

t>  -*t  i.-x       Hooper   before   he  found    the   plate  for  a 

Boston— No  runs,  no  hits,  strike.  The  next  pitch  was  low  and  the 
Chicago-No  runs,  1  hit.  batter  walked.  Tyler  steadied  and 
pitched  the  first  two  balls  for  strikes  to  Shean.  When  Hooper 
started  to  steal,  Shean  struck  out  on  a  ball  over  his  head,  and  in 
an  effort  to  block  Killefer  stepped  across  the  plate  and  bumped 
him, ►causing  the  catcher  to  throw  badly.  Umpire  Hildebrand  ruled 
interference  and  called  Hooper  out.  Strunk  swung  on  the  first  ball 
but  pop-flied  to  Hollocher  near  the  foul  line.  Chicago — Flack 
opened  with  a  line  single  to  left.  Hollocher  forced  Flack,  Bush  to 
Scott,  the  batsman  taking  first  on  the  fielder's  choice.  Strunk 
dropped  Mann's  fly  to  short  center  and  then  forced  Hollocher  by 
throwing  the  ball  to  Shean  at  second.  Mann  reached  first  on  the 
play.    Paskert  flied  to  Whiteman. 

Second  Inning.  Boston — Tyler    again    had     trouble    and 

_  __  ■!*.**.         walked    Whiteman    on   four   pitched   balls. 

Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.  Mclnnis  dropped  a  bunt  between  Killefer 
Chicago-3  runs,  4  hits.  and  Tyier,  and,  when  the  fielders  collided, 
Mclnnis  beat  Killefer's  throw  for  a  hit,  Whiteman  going  to  second. 
Scott  sacrificed,  Killefer  to  Pick,  the  latter  covering  first.  Thomas 
hit  to  Pick  and  Whiteman  was  out  at  the  plate,  Pick  to  Killefer. 
Mclnnis  went  to  third  and  Thomas  to  first  on  the  play.  Agnew  put 
up  a  tall  foul,  which  Flack  caught  on  the  line.  Chicago; — Merkle 
walked.  Pick  tapped  a  swinging  bunt  down  the  third  base  line,  and 
when  Thomas  missed  the  ball  the  official  scorers  called  it  a  hit. 
Merkle  went  to  second.  Deal  popped  to  Shean.  Killefer  hit  to  right 
for  two  bases,  Merkle  scoring.  Pick  stopping  at  third.  This  was  the 
first  extra  base  hit  of  the  series.  Tyler  singled  over  second,  scoring 
Pick  and  Killefer.  He  tried  to  reach  second  on  the  throw  to  the 
plate,  but  was  out,  Strunk  to  Agnew  to  Scott.  Flack  hit  to  Mc- 
lnnis and  beat  the  first  baseman  to  the  bag.  Mclnnis  made  no- 
attempt  to  throw  to  Bush,  who  was  running  to  cover  first.  Flack 
had  second  stolen,  Agnew's  throw  being  high,  but  was  out  when  he- 
overslid  the  base,  Shean  getting  the  out. 

Third  Inning.  Boston — Bush   received   a   base   on   balls. 

-o    ,        _,  ...       Hooper    forced    him,    Tyler    to    Hollocher, 

rw^Z^nr^'0nSn  iu.   tne  shortstop  making  a  fine  stop  of  a  wild 
Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  throw      She£n  f orceJ  Hooper,  Hollocher  to 

Pick,  and  reached  first  when  the  second  baseman's  throw  filtered 
through  Merkle  in  an  attempt  for  a  double  play.  Strunk  fouled  to 
Killefer.  Chicago — Hollocher  grounded  out,  Shean  to  Mclnnis. 
Mann  bunted  hard  to  Mclnnis  and  was  out  at  first.  Paskert 
popped  to  Shean. 

Fourth  Inning.  Boston — Whiteman  flied  to  Pick.   Mclnnis 

„    ,        ,T  ...       was  out,  Hollocher  to  Merkle.     Pick  made 

rw:r!DS,D!hvS;    a     one-hand      running     stop     of     Scott's 

Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  grounder  and  threw  him  out  at  first.     The 

play   cut   off   what   looked   like   a    sure   hit.      Chicago — Whiteman 

dropped   Merkle's   fly   close   to   the   line   and   the   batsman   reached 

second  on  the  error.     Pick  bunted  to  Bush,  whose  quick  throw  to 

Thomas  got  Merkle  at  third.     On  the  hit  and  run  Deal  flied  out  to 

Hooper,  but  Pick  managed  to  beat  the  throw  back  to  first.     Pick 

was  out  stealing,  Agnew  to  Scott. 
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"Riffh  Tnninp*  Boston — Thomas     out,    Deal    to    Merkle. 

j*  -""""a-  Agnew  flied  to  Flack.     Deal  missed  Bush's 

Boston— No  rims,  no  hits.  groun(jer   and   the   latter   reached   first   on 

Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  the    error<      piaek    ran    to    deep    rignt    for 

Hooper's  fly.     Chicago — Thomas  threw  oat  Killefer  at  first.     Tyler 
fouled  to  Agnew  near  tjjjrjl  base.     £laxk  <x]^.  Bush  to  Mclnnis. 

Sixth  Inning.  SOSTOfl — Shean    drove    a    hit    to    center, 

-r.  ^t  it.. *         Paskert  holding  it  to   a   single  by  a   one- 

Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.  nand  stop  strunk  forced  Shean,  Pick  to 
Chicago-No  runs,  2  hits.  Hollocher.  Whiteman  hit  into  a  double 
play,  Hollocher  to  Pick  to  Merkle.  Chicago — Hollocher  tripled 
down  the  first  base  line,  the  ball  rolling  to  the  far  corner  of  the 
field.  The  Boston  infield  came  in  on  the  grass  and  put  Mann  out, 
Scott  to  Mclnnis,  compelling  Hollocher  to  hold  third.  Hollocher 
tried  to  score  on  Paskert' s  grounder  to  short,  but  was  out.  Scott 
to  Agnew,  Paskert  reaching  first.  On  the  hit  and  run,  Merkle  sin- 
gled to  center,  sending  Paskert  to  third.  With  Pick  up,  Merkle 
started  a  steal.  Agnew' s  throw  to  Scott  turned  him  back  and  he 
was  out  when  the  shortstop  threw  to  Mclnnis  at  first. 

Seventh  Inninff.  Boston — Mclnnis  hit  to  Hollocher  in  deep 

_  ,T  ,  . .        short   and   Merkle   grabbed   a   wide   throw 

Boston-lso  runs,  no  hits.  and  tagged  Mclnnis  on  the  line.  Scott 
Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  flied   to   Paskert.      Thomas   flied   to   Flack. 

Chicago — The    band    played    "The    Star-Spangled    Banner."      Pick 

walked.     Deal  sacrificed  to  Mclnnis,  unassisted,  Pick  taking  second. 

Killefer  walked.     Tyler  flied  to  Whiteman.    Flack  flied  to  Strunk. 

Eighth  Inning.  Boston — Schang  batted  for  Agnew.     He 

_,    ,        AT  *  ...         singled     through     short.     Bush     flied     to 

Boston-No  runs,  2  hits.       Paskert.       Hooper    singled    to    right,    and 

Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  Flack»s    gredt    throw    to    Deal    cut    down 

Schang  at  third.     Shean  out,   Merkle  to  Tyler.     Chicago — Schang 

went  in  to  catch  for  Boston.     Shean  caught  Hollocher's  fly  back  of 

first.     Mann  flied  to  Whiteman.     Paskert  fouled  to  Schang. 

Ninth  Inning  Boston — Strunk    hit    to    right    for    three 

,,    .       .  «r..A  bases.      Whiteman      duplicated     the      hit, 

Boston-1  run,  2  hits.  strunk    scoring.      Mclnnis    out,    Tyler    to 

Merkle,    Whiteman    being    held    at    third. 

Scott    walked.      Dnbuc    batted    for    Thomas.      Dubuc    struck    out. 

Schang  flied  to  Hollocher.     The  score : 

Chicago.              AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Boston.                AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

Flack,   rf 4    0    2    2    4    10       Hooper,    rf 3  0    1110    0 

Hollocher,    ss 4    0    13    4    4    0       Shean,    2b 4  0    115    2    0 

Mann,    If 4    0    0    0    0    0    0       Strunk,    cf 4  113    12    0 

Paskert,    cf 4    0    0    0    2    0    0       Whiteman,  If 3  0    13    3    0    1 

Merkle,    lb 2    1116    10       Mclnnis,   lb 4  0    117    0    0 

Pick,   2b 2    1115    4    0       Scott,    ss 2  0    0    0    3    2    0 

Deal,   3b 2    0    0    0    111       Thomas,    3b 3  0    0    0    110 

Killefer,    c 2    112    4    2    0       Agnew,  c 2  0    0    0    2    4   0 

Tyler,   p 3    0    1112    0       Schang,    c 2  0    1110    0 

Bush,    p 2  0    0    0    0    3    0 

■  Totals    27    3    7  10  27  15    1        *Dubuc    1  0    0    0    0    0    0 


•Batted  for  Thomas  in  ninth.  Totals   30    1    6  10  24  14   1 

Chicago     0       3       0       0       0       0       0       0      x— 3 

Boston    00000000       1—1 

Two-base  hit— Killefer.  Three-base  hits— Hollocher,  Strunk,  Whiteman. 
Sacrifice  hits— Scott,  Deal.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Bush  3  (Merkle,  Pick, 
Killefer):  off  Tyler  4  (Hooper,  Whiteman,  Scott,  Bush).  Left  on  bases- 
Chicago  7,  Boston  4.  Double  plays — Killefer  and  Pick;  Hollocher,  Pick  and 
Merkle.  Struck  out— By  Tyler  2  (Shean,  Dubuc).  Umpires— George  Hilde- 
brand  at  plate,  W.  J.  Klem  at  first,  C.  B.  Owens  at  second,  Henry  O'Day 
at  third.    Time— lh.  58m. 
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THIRD  GAME— At  Chicago,  Saturday,  September  7. 

By  cutting  off  the  tieing  run  at  the  plate  in  the  ninth  inning, 
Boston  defeated  Chicago  for  the  second  time  in  the  world  series. 
Pick  was  the  runner.  The  chance  that  he  took  was  desperate.  He 
started  the  inning  with  a  base  hit.  Barber  was  sent  to  bat  as  a 
pinch  hitter  in  place  of  Deal.  Pick  stole  second,  and  as  the  next 
pitched  ball  got  away  from  Schang,  the  Boston  catcher,  Pick  tried 
to  reach  third.  Schang  made  a  hurried  throw,  which  eluded 
Thomas  at  third  base,  and  Pick  started  for  home.  Thomas  located 
the  ball,  picked  it  up  alertly  and  threw  on  a  line  to  the  catcher, 
retiring  Pick  at  the  plate. 

Boston  did  not  bat  Vaughn  hard,  but  the  American  League  team 
was  successful  enough  to  make  two  runs,  which  was  one  more  than 
Chicago  could  make.  Good  fielding  by  Whiteman  shut  .off  a  home 
run  for  Paskert. 

The  crowd  was  the  largest  of  the  three  in  Chicago,  although  the 
weather  was  not  of  the  best,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  game 
rain  fell  for  a  time.  Fortunately  it  did  not  descend  hard  enough 
to  make  it  imperative  to  discontinue  the  contest.  The  details  of 
the  game  follow  : 

First  Inning"  Boston — Vaughn's  unexpected  appearance 

t--<u  as  Pitcher  brought  loud  cheers  from  the 
Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.  home  crowd.  Hooper  greeted  him  by  drop- 
Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  ping  a  Texas  leaguer  back  of  third. 
Shean  flied  to  Mann.  Strunk  lined  to  Hollocher  and  Hooper  was 
doubled  off  first,  Hollocher  to  Merkle.  Chicago — Mays  could  not 
get  his  underhand  floaters  over  the  plate  and  Flack  walked.  Hol- 
locher sacrificed,  Schang  to  Mclnnis,  Flack  taking  second.  Mann 
flied  to  Hooper.     Paskert  struck  out. 

Second  Inninff.  Boston — Whiteman  opened  with  a  single- 

•r>  xt  *  -u-j.         to   ler"t.      Rain   began   to   fall   from   heavy 

Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.         clouds    which    had    shadowed    the   grounds 

Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  and    the    pavilion    spectators    moved    back 

Tinder  shelter.     Mclnnis  bunted  a  foul  for  the  third  strike  and  was 

out.      Whiteman   stole   as    Schang   struck   out.      Hollocher   fumbled 

Scott's  grounder,   Whiteman   taking  third   and   the  batter   reaching 

Urst.     Thomas  flied  to  Flack.     Chicago— With  the  count  three  and 

two,  Merkle  lined  sharply  to   Hooper.     Pick  flied  to   Shean.     Deal 

ivent  out,  Thomas  to  Mclnnis. 

Third  Inning.  Boston — Mays  out,   Hollocher  to  Merkle. 

_  .  __  6#  -..  Hooper  hit  to  Merkle  »and  was  out  on  a 
Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.  pretty  play,  Merkle  to  Vaughn.  Vaughn 
Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.   knocked        down        Shean's        drive       and 

threw  him  out  at  first.     Chtcago — Killefer  out,  Shean  to  Mclnnis. 

Vaughn   was    given    a   fine    reception   when    he    came    to    bat.      He 

.grounded  out,  Shean  to  Mclnnis.    Flack  out  to  Mclnnis,  unassisted. 

Fourth  Inning.  Boston — Strunk     struck     out     on     three 

+>    ,        0  f*  ,  pitched    balls.      Whiteman    was    hit    by    a 

Sw^^S^Uo  i  w*       Pitched     ball.     Mclnnis     singled     to     left, 

Chicago-No  runs,  1  hit.      Whiteman   going   to   second.      Schang   sinl 

gled  over  second,    Whiteman   scoring  and  Mclnnis   going  to   third. 

Scott  tapped  a  grounder  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  when  Vaughn 

tumbled   it   momentarily,    Mclnnis   scored   and    Scott   reached    first, 

Schang  taking  second.     Scott  was  given  a  hit.     Thomas  singled  to 

right  and   Schang  was  thrown  out  trying  to   score,   Flack  to   Kille- 

ier.      Scott  and  Thomas  moved   up  on   the   throw.     Mays   lined   to 

Paskert.      Chicago — Hollocher    dropped    a    fly    in    Hooper's    mitt. 

Mann  drove  a  hit  over  first  and  reached  second.     Whiteman  made 

-a   great   catch   of   Paskert's   drive   to   the   left   field   barrier.      Scott 

xobbed  Merkle  of  a  hit  and  threw  him  out  to  Mclnnis. 


1,  Victor  Aldridge;  2,   Fred  Merkle;  3,   Charles  Pick;  4,   Charles  Deal;   5,   Max 
Flack;  6,  Claude  Hendrix;  7,  Leslie  Mann.  Conlon,  Photos. 

GROUP  OF  CHICAGO  CUBS— NATIONAL  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONS. 
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Fifth  Inning. 


Boston — Hooper  walked.  On  the  hit  and 
run,  Shean  lined  to  Vaughn,  who  easily 
Boston— No  runs,  no  hits,  doubled  Hooper  at  first.  Strunk  struck 
Chicago— 1  run,  2  hits.  out  for  the  seconci  time.     Chicago— Pick's 

grounder  rolled  past  Scott  for  a  two-base  hit.  Deal  flied  to  White- 
man.  Killefer  singled  to  left,  scoring  Pick.  Vaughn  struck  out, 
Killefer  out,  stealing,  Schang  to  Scott. 

Sixth  Inning  Boston — Whiteman  lined  to  Merkle.   Deal 

s*  .         caught   Mclnnis'   high   fly.      Schang   struck 

Boston— No  runs,  no  hits.     our.     Chicago — Schang  retired  B^lack  by  a 

Chicago— No  runs,  2  hits.      fine  catch   of  a  foul  bunt      Hollocher  out, 

Scott  to  Mclnnis.     Mann   singled  to  right.     Paskert  hit  to  center, 

Mann  halting  at  second.     Merkle  struck  out. 

Spvpnfh   Tnninp-  Boston — Flack  caught  Scott's  foul.  Thomas 

oevenin  mnrng.  Qut      Merkle      to      Vaughn.      -Mays     out, 

Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.     Vaughn  to  Merkle.     Chicago— The  crowd 
Chicago-No  runs,  1  hit.       cneered  while  the  band  played   "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."     Pick  oat,   Scott  to  Mclnnis.     Deal  beat  out  a 
hit  to  Thomas.     Killefer  out,  Mays  to  Mclnnis,  Deal  advancing  to 
second.     Vaughn  filed  to  Whiteman. 


Boston — Hooper  struck  out.  Shean  fouled 
to  Merkle.  Strunk  flied  to  Flack.  Chi- 
cago— Flack  flied  to  Strunk.  Hollocher 
struck  out.  Scott  robbed  Mann  of  a  hit 
and  threw  him  out  at  first. 

Boston — Deal  threw  out  Whiteman. 
Mclnnis  out,  Hollocher  to  Merkle.  Schang 
dropped  a  single  in  right.  Schang  stole 
second  when  Hollocher  dropped  Killefer's 
throw.  Scott  struck  out.  Chicago — Paskert  out,  Scott  to  Mclnnis. 
Merkle  out,  Mays  to  Mclnnis.  Pick  beat  out  a  grounder  to  Shean. 
Barber  batted  for  Deal.  Pick  stole  second.  Pick  went  to  third  on 
a  passed  ball,  but  was  out  when  he  tried  to  score  on  Thomas* 
fumble  of  Schang's  throw  to  get  him  at  third.  The  play  was 
Schang  to  Thomas  to  Schang.     The  score : 


Eighth  Inning. 

Boston — No  run«,  no  hits. 
Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits, 

Ninth  Inning. 

Boston — No  runs,  1  hit. 
Chicago— No  runs,  1  hit. 


Boston. 


AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 


Hooper,    rf 3 

Shean,    2b 4 

Strunk,   .cf 4 


Chicago. 


Whiteman,  If., 
Mclnnis,  lb.. 
Schang,  c... 
Scott,  ss...., 
Thomas,  Sb. , 
Mays,   p 


1  3 
0    1 

0  1 

1  3 

1  12 

2  6 
1  1 
1  0 
0    0 


Totals 


2    7    727  14   0 


AB.R.H.TB.P.A.l 
3   1 


Flack,   rf 3  0  0 

Hollocher,    ss 3  0  0 

Paskert,    cf 4  0  1 

Mann,    If 4  0  2 

Merkle,    lb 4  0  0 

Pick,   2b 4  12 

Deal,   3b 3  0  1 

Killefer,    c. ........  3  0  1 

Vaughn,    p 3  0  0 

♦Barber    0  0  0 


0  0 
3  0 
0    0 


Totals  31   1   7   92710   1 


Boston    0 

Chicago     0 


0-2 
0—1 


Two-base  hits— Mann,  Pick.  Stolen  bases— Whiteman,  Schang,  Pick. 
Sacrifice  hit— Hollocher.  First  base  on  errors— Boston  1.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Mays  1  (Flack) ;  off  Vaughn  1  (Hooper) .  Left  on  bases— Boston  6, 
Chicago  5.  Double  plays— -Hollocher  and  Merkle;  Vaughn  and  Merkle. 
Struck  out — By  Mays  4  (Paskert,  Vaughn,  Merkle,  Hollocher) ;  by  Vaughn. 
7  (Mclnnis,  Schang  2,  Strunk  2,  Hooper,  Scott).  Hit  by  pitcher— By 
Vaughn,  Whiteman.  Passed  ball — Schang.  Umpires — W.  J.  Klem  at  plate. 
C.  B.  Owens  at  first,  Henry  O'Day  at  second,  George  Hildebrand  at  third*. 
Time— In.  57m. 
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FOURTH  GAME— At  Boston,  Monday,  September  9. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  rule  in  this  world  series  that  pitchers  should 
shine  at  bat  as  well  as  in  their  own  art  of  delivering  the  ball  to 
the  batter.  The  fourth  game  of  the  show  was  won  by  Ruth,  the 
Boston  pitcher,  because  of  his  three-base  hit.  Tyler,  in  Chicago, 
had  proved  that  he  could  win  by  batting,  and  Ruth  was  not  to  be 
outdone  by  a  rival  pitcher.  The  game  was  taken  over  by  Boston 
by  the  score  of  3  to  2,  and  Ruth's  long  hit  over  Flack's  head  scored 
two  of  the  runs  for  his  team. 

Tyler  was  the  opposing  pitcher,  and  many  of  the  critics  believed 
that  when  three  balls  and  two  strikes  had  been  credited  against 
Ruth,  it  would  have  been  tetter  policy  for  Tyler  to  have  given  him 
a  base  on  balls.  He  tempted  fate  by  putting  the  ball  over  the  plate 
and  Ruth  put  it  over  Flack's  head.  Some  thought  Flack  played  in 
too  far  with  a  batter  of  Ruth's  power  taking  his  turn.  The  win- 
ning run  was  scored  by  Boston  in  the  eighth  inning.  Douglas  had 
been  sent  in  to  pitch  for  the  Chicago  club  because  Tyler  had  been 
relieved  bv  Hendrix.  Schang,  the  first  batter,  rapped  the  ball 
safely  and'  went  to  second  on  a  passed  ball.  Hooper  hit  in  front 
of  the  plate  and  Douglas  threw  the  ball  far  beyond  Merkle  while 
Schang  scored  the  run.     Twice  Flack  was  caught  off  bases. 

The  weather  was  cold,  but  the  crowd  was  better  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Governor  McCall  was  present  and  a  number  of  sol- 
diers, invalided  home  from  France,  enjoyed  the  game  hugely.  The 
plays  in  detail  are  as  follows : 

•pr-c*  T««intr  Chicago — Flack    singled    to    right.      Hol- 

nrbi  inning.  locher  lined  to  Scott.    Agnew  picked  Flack 

Chicago— No  runs,  1  hit.       0ft"    first    base.       Mann    flied    to    Mclnnis. 

Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.  boston — Hooper  flied  to  Flack.  Shean 
doubled  to  left.     Strunk  struck  out.     Whiteman  flied  to  Flack. 

Q^r^n^  Tnnitio-  Chicago — -Ruth  tossed  out  Paskert.    Scott 

oecona  inning.  came   1q   fagt   foJ,   Merkle,g   grounder    and 

Chicago— No  runs,  2  hits,     threw  him   out.      Pick  beat  out   an   infield 

Boston— No  runs,  no  hits.     hit  to  Thomas.    Deal  singled  past  Thomas. 

Killefer  forced   Pick.    Scott   to   Thomas.      Boston — Mclnnis   sent   a 

high  fly  to  Hollocher.     Pick  made  a  pretty  one-hand  stop  of  Ruth's 

grounder  and  threw  him  out.     Deal  threw  out  Scott. 

Third  Tnnino-  Chicago — Tyler  was  given  a  base  on  balls. 

ximu  x.niiina.  Flacfc  forced  Tyler>   gcott  to   Shean.     Hol- 

Chicago-No  runs,  no  hits.  locher  was  out  to  Mclnnis,  unassisted, 
Boston— No  runs,  no  hits.    Flack  going  to  second.     Ruth  picked  Flack 

off  second,   Scott  taking  the   throw.     Boston — Thomas   popped   to 

Hollocher.     Mann  took  Agnew' s  long  fly.     Hooper   out,   Merkle  to 

Tyler. 

Fourth  Inning.  Chicago— Thomas  threw  out  Mann.    Scott 

'      .  ~  ...      took  Paskert's  grounder  on  the   run   back 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  of  second  and  threw  him  out.    Merkle  flied 

Boston-2  runs,  1  hit.  to     Whiteman.      Boston— Shean     walked. 

Strunk  flied  to  Paskert.      Shean   stole  second.     Whiteman   walked. 

Mclnnis   forced    Shean    at    third,    Tyler   to    Deal.      Whiteman    and 

Mclnnis  scored  on  Ruth's  three-base  hit  to  right  center.     Scott  flied 

to  Paskert. 

Fifth  Inning.  Chicago — Pick  tapped  a  hit  over  Ruth's 

n..  XT  .,  . ..        head.      Hooper   came   in   and   took   Deal's 

SnifS°^0^sd^V  fly-  Ki"efer  hit  into  a  double  play,  Ruth 
Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.     to      gcott     to      Mclnnis.       Boston— Tyler 

tossed  out  Thomas.     Deal  made  a  nice  play  on  Agnew's  grounder 

and  got  his  man  at  first.     Hooper  flied  to  Flack. 


1,  John  A.  Dubuc;  2,  John  F.   Coffey;  3,   Walter  Kinney;  4,   Walter  H.   Scbang; 
(j,   George  Cochrane;  6,   Walter  Mayer;  7,   George  Whiteman.         Conlon,   Photos. 

GROUP  OF  BOSTON  RED  SOX— WORLD  CHAMPIONS. 
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Qiv+Vi   Tnnino-  Chicago — Tyler      walked.       Flack     forced 

oixin.  xiumig.  Tyler,   Ruth   to   Shean.      Shean   threw   out 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  Hollocher.       Thomas     threw     out     Mann. 

Boston— No  runs,  no  hits,  boston— Deal  played  well  on  Shean's 
grounder  and  got  him  at  first.  Pick  tossed  out  Strunk.  Tyler 
threw  out  Whiteman. 

Spvenfh   Tnnino*  Chicago — Scott  threw  out  Paskert.    Merkle 

ocvciitu  jtimuis-  walked.       Zeider     batted    for     Pick,    and 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  waiked.  O'Farrell,  batting  for  Deal,  hit 
Boston-No  runs,  1  hit.  into  a  double  piay,  Scott  to  Mclnnis. 
Boston — Zeider  went  to  third  base  and  Wortman  to  second  for  the 
Cubs.  Mclnnis  singled  to  left.  Ruth  sacrificed,  Zeider  to  Merkle. 
Tyler  took  Scott's  grounder  and  threw  to  Zeider,  who  touched  out 
Mclnnis  on  the  base  path.     Wortman  took  Thomas'  high  fly. 

Eighth  Inninp-  Chicago — Killefer  walked.   Hendrix  batted 

„?.  o  .,..*  for  Tyler.     Hendrix  singled  to  left,  Kille- 

Chicago-2  runs,  2  hits.        fer    going    to    second.      On    a    wild    pitch, 

Boston— 1  run,  l  nit.  Killefer    went    to    third    and    Hendrix    to 

second.     Flack  was   out  to  Mclnnis,  unassisted.     McCabe  was  put 

in  to  run  for  Hendrix.     Killefer  scored  on  Hollocher's  out,  McCabe 

taking  third.     McCabe  scored  on  Mann's  single.     Thomas  threw  out 

Paskert.     Boston — Douglas  went  in  to  pitch  for  Chicago.     Schang 

batted  for  Agnew  and  singled  over  second.     He  went  to  second  on 

a   passed   ball.      Hooper   sacrificed,    and   when   Douglas   threw   wild 

Schang   scored.      Shean    flied   to   Mann.      Strunk    flied    to    Paskert. 

Zeider  threw  out  Whiteman.  s 

Ninth  Inning.  Chicago — Schang  caught  for  Boston.  Mer- 

„,.  XT      &*    „-...        kle    singled.      Zeider    walked.      Ruth    was 

Chicago-No  runs,  1  hit.       taken  from  the  box#     Bush  began  to  ^^ 

for  Boston  and  Ruth  was  sent  to  left  field 
in  place  of  Whiteman.  Wortman  out,  Mclnnis  to  Thomas.  Barber 
batted  for  Killefer  and  hit  into  a  double  play,  Scott  to  Shean  to 
Mclnnis.     The  score : 

Boston.  AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Chicago.  AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

Hooper,    rf 3    0    0    0    1    0    0       Flack,   rf 4    0    1    1    3    0    0 

Shean,    2b 3    0    1    2    4    4    0       Hollocher,    ss 4    0    0    0    2    0    0 

Strunk,    cf 4    0    0    0    0    0    0       Mann,    If 4    0    112    0    0 

Whiteman,   If 3    1    0    0    1    0    0       Paskert,    cf 4    0    0    0    3    0    0 

Bush,   pitcher 0    0    0    0    0    0    0       Merkle,    lb 3    0    1    1    9    1    0 

Mclnnis,    lb 3    1    1    116    1    0       Pick-     2b 2    0    2    2    0    2    0 

Ruth,  p-lf 2    0    13    0    4    0       Zeider,     3b 0    0    0    0    12    0 

Scott,    ss 3    0    0    0    3    8    0        Deal,,     3b 2    0    1113    0 

Thomas,    3b 3    0    0    0    2    3    0        *0'Farrell 1    0    0    0    0    0    0 

Agnew,    c 2    0    0    0    0    1    0        Wortman,    2b 1    0    0    0    1    0    0 

Schang,    c 11110    0    0       Killefer,    c 2    10    0    10    0 

§Barber    1    0    0    0    0    0    0 

Totals    27    3    4    7  27  21    0       Tyler,   p 0    0    0    0    14    0 

iHendrix  10    110    0    0 

*Batted  for  Deal  in  seventh.  JMcCabe 0    10    0    0    0    0 

tBatted  for  Tyler  in  eighth.  Douglas,    p 0    0    0    0    0    0    1 

±Ran  for  Hendrix  in  eighth.  

§  Batted  for  Killefer  in  ninth,  Totals    29    2    7    72412   1 

Boston    0       0       0       2      0       0       0       1      x— 3 

Chicago 0       0       0       0       0       0       0       2       0—2 

Hits— Off  Tyler,  3  in  7  innings;  off  Douglas,  1  in  1  inning;  off  Ruth,  7 
In  8  innings;  off  Bush,  none  in  1  inning.  Two-base  hit— Shean.  Three-base 
hit— Ruth.  Stolen  base— Shean.  Sacrifice  hits — Ruth,  Hooper.  Bases  on 
balls— Off  Tyler  2  (Shean,  Whiteman) ;  off  Ruth  6  (Tyler  2,  Merkle,  Zeider 
2,  Killefer).  Left  on  bases— Chicago  6,  Boston  4.  Double  plays— Ruth, 
Scott  and  Mclnnis;  Scott,  Shean  and  Mclnnis  2.  Struck  out— By  Tyler  1 
(Strunk).  Wild  pitch — Ruth.  Passed  balls — Killefer  2.  Winning  pitcher, 
Ruth.  Losing  pitcher,  Douglas.  Umpires— C.  B.  Owens  at  plate,  Henry 
O'Day  at  first,  George  Hildebrand  at  second,  W.  J.  Klein  at  third. 
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FIFTH  GAME— At  Boston,  Tuesday,  September  ID. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  game,  the  players  delayed  the 
contest  an  hour  by  a  thr.eat  not  to  take  part  because  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  amount  which  probably  would  be  their  share 
for  taking  part  in  the  series.  The  subject  has  been  treated  upon 
elsewhere. 

Chicago  defeated  Boston.  The  score  was  3  to  0.  To  those  who 
had  predicted  that  the  game  would  end  the  series,  the  result  was 
stunning.  It  is  a  wise  man  who  never  tries  to  predict  anything  in 
Base  Ball,  and  a  man  run  amuck  in  his  wits  who  does  predict ; 
that  is,  predict  with  assurance.  Jones  pitched  for  Boston  and 
Vaughn  again  pitched  for  Chicago. 

Many  had  said  that  Vaughn  could  not  pitch  three  games  in  any 
series — that  he  Would  do  worse  as  he  went  along,  rather  than 
better.  He  prevented  Boston  from  making  a  run,  so  that  predic- 
tion on  his  pitching  apparently  did  not  amount  to  much.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  only  game  of  the  series  that  he  did  win,  and  he  really 
deserved  to  have  won  all  in  which  he  took  part,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  skill  which  he  displayed  throughout. 

Paskert's  hit  for  two  bases  was  the  most  effective  of  the  game, 
scoring  two  runs.  The  crowd  was  larger  than  that  of  the  first  day 
and  interest  was  keen,  as  a  warm  struggle  was  expected.  The 
story  of  the  contest  in  detail  is  as  follows  : 

■p:rc+  Tntiino*  Chicago — Flack  walked  on  the  first  four 

rirat  iimnifc.  ballg>     Hollocher   gingied   to   center,  Flack 

Chicago— No  runs,  1  hit.  taking  second.  Mann  sacrificed,  Jones  to 
Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.  McTnnis,  Flack  and  Hollocher  advancing. 
Paskert  flied  to  Whiteman,  who  doubled  Hollocher  off  second  to 
Shean.  Boston — Hooper  singled  to  center.  Shean  sacrificed, 
Vaughn  to  Pick.  Strunk  struck  out,  swinging  hard  at  the  third. 
Whiteman  fouled  to  Flack. 

Qprntirl  Ttinino-  Chioago— Merkle  walked.    Pick  was  out  to 

oc^unu  xiiiimg.  Mclnnis,   unassisted,   Merkle  going  to   sec- 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  ond>  Deal  flied  to  Scott.  Killefer  was 
Boston— No  runs,  no  hits.     out    Jones  to  Mclnnis.     Boston— Mclnnis 

flied   to   Pick.      Scott  was   out,   Hollocher   to   Merkle,  and   Thomas 

went  out,  Vaughn  to  Merkle. 

Third  Ttinitio"  Chicago — Vaughn  out,   Scott  to  McTnnis. 

imru  xnmng.  Flack   QVL^    gcott   to   McInnis       Hollocher 

Chicago— 1  run,  1  hit.  walked  and  was  caught  flat-footed  off  first 

Boston— No  runs,  no  hits.  by  a  gnap  throw  by  Agnew.  He  dashed 
for  second  and  made  it  while  Mclnnis  stabbed  at  the  air.  Mann 
doubled  to  left,  scoring  Hollocher.  It  was  a  ground  ball,  hard  hit 
down  the  third  base  line.  Paskert  out,  Scott  to  Mclnnis.  Boston— 
Agnew  out,  Hollocher  to  Merkle.  Jones  walked.  It  was  Vaughn's 
only  pass  of  the  game.    Hooper  struck  out.     Shean  flied  to  Paskert. 

T?/\rir+T-i  Tun  in  a*  Ohicago — Merkle  lined   to    Strunk.     Pick 

rourtn  inning.  flied    to    Thomas      Deal    flied    to    strunk. 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits,  boston — Strunk  doubled  to  right.    White- 
Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.         man    flied    to    Merkle.      Mclnnis    lined    to 
Merkle,  who  doubled  Strunk  off  second  with  a  throw  to  Hollocher. 

Pif+n  Ttinitic  Chicago— Killefer  flied  to  Hooper.   Vaughn 

ruui  ■L11111"5«  m       struck    out.      Flack    went    out,    Shean    to 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  Mclnnis.      Boston— Scott    flied    to    Mann. 

Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.  Thomas  singled  to  right.  Agnew  forced 
Thomas,  Hollocher  to  Pick,  and  Agnew  was  doubled  at  first  to 
Merkle. 
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Sixth  Inninff  Chicago — Hollocher    singled    over   second. 

-»„,_...  Mann  flied  to  Strunk.  Paskert  walked, 
Chicago-!* o  rims,  2  hits.  putting  Hollocher  on  second.  Merkle  sin- 
Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.     gled  to  left  and  Hollocher  was  out  at  the 

plate  trying  to  score,  Whiteman  to  Agnew,  Paskert  going  to  third. 

Pick    flied    to    Strunk.      Boston — Jones    flied    to    Paskert.      Hooper 

flied  to  Paskert.     Shean  out,  Vaughn  to  Merkle. 

Seventh  Inninff  Chicago — Deal  struck  out.     Killefer  lined 

_  .  _T  &*    ...      to  Jones.     Vaughn  struck  out.     Boston — 

Chicago—No  nms,  no hits.  StTunk  out,  pfck  to  Merkle.  Whiteman 
Boston-No  runs,  1  hit.        singied  fo  left.     Mclnnis  hit  into  a  double 

play,  Hollocher  to  Pick  and  then  to  Merkle. 

Eighth  Inning.  Chicago — Flack  walked.     Hollocher  beat 

J?.  n  "    .,  out  an   infield   hit   down   the   third  base 

Chirago-2  runs.  3  hits  line#  putting  Flack  on  seC0nd.     Mann  out 

Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.        on  a  pop  tofoShean.     Flack  and  Hollocher 

scored  when  Paskert  doubled.     Merkle  struck  oat.     Pick  was  safe 

at  first  on  a  fumble  by  Shean,  but  Paskert  was  out  when  he  tried 

to  score,   Shean  to  Thomas  to  Agnew  to  Thomas  to  Mclnnis,  who 

ran    in    to    cover    the    plate.       Boston — Scott    out,    Hollocher    to 

Merkle.      Thomas   fouled   to    Merkle.      Schang,    batting   for   Agnew, 

went  out  on  strikes. 

Ninth  Inning.  Chicago — Schang     caught     for     Boston. 

„,  .  ,T  ...      Deal  was  out,   Scott  to  Mclnnis.     Killefer 

Snitn5°^0^o8ini?t     S*  ollt>    Jones    t0    Mclnnis.      Vaughn    struck 

Boston-No  runs,  1  hit.        out      boston— Miller  batted  for  Jones  and 

Hied   to   Mann,   a  long,  hard   drive.      Hooper   flied   to   Hollocher   in 

short  left.     Shean  got  an  infield  single.      Strunk  struck  out.     The 

score : 

Chicago.             AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Boston.               AB.R.H.TB.P.AJJ. 

Flack,    rf 2    10    0    10    0       Hooper,    rf 4    0  1110    0 

Hollocher,    ss 3    2    3    3    2    5    0       Shean,    2b 3    0  1    1    3    2    0 

Mann,    If 3    0    12    2    0    0       Strunk,     cf 4    0  12    4    0    0 

Paskert,    cf 3    0    12    3    0    0       Whiteman,    If 3    0  1112    0 

Merkle,    lb 3    0    1    1  11    1    0       Mclnnis,    lb 3    0  0    0    9    0    0 

Pick,     2b 4    0    114    3    0       Scott,     ss 3    0  0    0    14    0 

Deal,    3b 4    0    0    0    0    0    0       Thomas,    3b 3    0  11110 

Killefer,    c 4    0    0    0    4    0    0       Agnew,    c 2    0  0    0    5    1    0 

Vaughn,    p 4    0    0    0    0    3    0       Schang,    c 10  0    0    10    0 

Jones,    p.. 1    0  0    0    13    0 

Totals    30    3    7    9  27  12    0       *Miller    1    0  0    0    0    0    0 


♦Batted  for  Jones  in  ninth.  Totals    28    0    5    6  27  13    0 

Chicago    00100002       0—3 

Boston    0000       0000       0—0 

Two-base  hits— Mann,  Paskert,  Strunk.  Stolen  base— Hollocher.  Sacrifice 
hits— Mann,  Shean.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Vaughn  1  (Jones),  off  Jones  5 
(Flack  2,  Merkle,  Hollocher,  Paskert).  Left  on  bases — Chicago  3,  Boston  3. 
Double  plays— Merkle  and  Hollocher:  Hollocher,  Pick  and  Merkle  2;  White- 
man  and  Shean.  Struck  out— By  Vaughn  4  (Strunk  2,  Hooper,  Schang), 
by  Jones  5  (Vaughn  3,  Deal,  Merkle).  Umpires— Henry  O'Day  behind  the 
plate,  George  Hildebrand  at  first,  W.  J.  Klem  at  second,  C.  B.  Owens  at 
third.     Time— lh.  42m. 

SIXTH  GAME— At  Boston,  Wednesday,  September  11. 

Extreme  cold  and  the  action  of  the  players  before  the  game  of 
the  day  preceding  unquestionably  Avere  responsible  for  reducing  the 
size  of  the  crowd  at  the  sixth  contest.  This  proved  to  be  the  last 
of  the  series.  Boston  won  by  the  score  of  2  to  1.  Tyler  pitched 
lor   Chicago   and   Mays  for   Boston.      Whiteman   batted    home    two 


• 


!/©. 


1,    George   Paskert;    2,    George  Tyler;   3,    Otto  Knabe;   4,   W.    P.    McCabe;   5, 
James  Vaughn;  6,   Robert  O'Farrell;  7,  Phil  Douglas.  Conlori,   Photos. 

GROUP  OF  CHICAGO  CUBS— NATIONAL  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONS. 
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runs  in  the  third  inning  and  the  Chicagos  again  were  unable  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  a  single  score  against  them.  Flack 
muffed  the  hit  which  was  made  by  Whiteman.  It  was  a  line  drive 
and  the  ball  bounded  out  of  Flack's  hands  and  away  from  him. 
Two  hands  were  out  and  two  runners  for  the  Boston  club  were  on 
the  bases  They  hustled  merrily  home  with  all  the  runs  that  the 
Boston  club  could  make  for  the  game.  The  story  of  the  deciding 
game  is  as  follows : 

T7*     *  T««?«o-  Chicago — Flack  out,  Thomas  to  Mclnnis. 

±«irst  inning.  Hollocher  out,    Shean   to  Mclnnis.     Mann 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  outt  Scott  to  Mclnnis.  Boston — Hooper 
Boston— No  runs,  1  hit.        out^    Hollocher    to    Merkle.      Shean    struck 

out.    Strunk  singled  over  short.    Whiteman  out  on  a  fly  to  Paskert. 

c^/^,,*  Initio-  Chicago — Paskert  out,  Shean  to  Mclnnis. 

fcecona  inning.  Merkle   struck   out.     Pick   singled   to   left, 

Chicago— No  runs,  1  hit.  an(j  was  caught  off  first,  Mays  to  Mclnnis. 

Boston— No  runs,  no  hits,  boston — Mclnnis  tapped  to  Tyler.    So  did 

Scott.  Thomas  walked.  Thomas  forced  by  Schang,  Hollocher  to 
Pick. " 

TUWA  Tnnincr  Chicago — Deal  out  on  a  fly  to  Whiteman. 

inira  inning.  Killefer  out,  Scott  to  Mclnnis.     Tyler  out, 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  gcott  to  Mclnnis.  Boston— Mays  walked 
Boston— 2  runs,  1  hit.  on  foar  pitched  balls.     Hooper   sacrificed, 

Tyler  to  Merkle.  Shean  walked.  Pick  tossed  out  Strunk,  Mays 
going  to  third  and  Shean  to  second.  Flack  dropped  Whiteman's 
line  drive,  Mays  and  Shean  scoring  and  Whiteman  reaching  first  on 
the  error.  Mclnnis  got  a  single  on  a  grounder  to  Hollocher,  whose 
throw  pulled  Merkle  off  the  bag,  but  Whiteman  was  out  trying  for 
third  on  Merkle' s  throw  to  Deal. 

Fourth  Inninff  Chicago — Flack   singled   to   center.      Hol- 

jf"  locher   out   to    Mclnnis,    unassisted,    Flack 

Chicago— 1  run,  2  hits.  taking  second.     Mann  was  hit  bv  a  pitched 

Boston-No  runs,  2  hits.  ball        He    fell<    but    later    went    to    first 

Mann  was  caught  off  first,  Schang  to  Mclnnis.  Flack  stole  third 
as  Paskert  walked.  Merkle  singled  to  left,  Flack  scoring  and 
Paskert  going  to  second.  Pick  flied  to  Hooper.  Boston — Scott 
beat  out  a  hit  to  third.  Thomas  sacrificed,  Killefer  to  Pick.  Schang 
walked  on  four  pitched  balls.  Mays  was  safe  on  an  infield  hit 
down  the  third  base  line,  filling  the  bases.  Hooper  forced  Scott  at 
the  plate,  Merkle  to  Killefer,  Schang  taking  third  and  Mays  second. 
Shean  forced  Mays  at  third,  Deal,  unassisted. 

Fifth  Inning  Chicago — Deal  grounded  to  Mays.     So  did 

~. .  XT    &*  ...      Killefer.       Shean      and  .  Mclnnis     retired 

Sn^%^0rZ«S'r1n0l1u?,  Tyler-  Boston— Strunk  flied  to  Mann. 
Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.     Wniteman      out,      Hollocher      to      Merkle. 

Mclnnis  was  safe  on  Tyler's  fumble.     Scott  flied  to  Flack. 

Sixth  Inning.  Chicago— Flack  walked.     Hollocher  forced 

™-  tvt  ***      Flack,    Mclnnis    to    Scott.      Mann    forced 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.    wnnn^v,OT.     ^Totto     f„     ci,„„  tut       iUiCC:1 

Boston-No  runs,  no  hits.     S^^er,    Mays    to    Shean.       Mann    out, 

__  .  '  stealing,     Schang     to     Shean.      Boston — ■ 

Thomas  flied  to  Paskert.     Schang  walked.     Mays  flied  to  Paskert. 

Schang  out,  stealing,  Killefer  to  Pick. 

Seventh  Inninff.  Chicago — Paskert  out,  Mays  to  Mclnnis. 

rMp««m_vA™™«  «ni»-+«i    Merkle  out,  Thomas  to  Mclnnis.    Pick  out, 

KltoS^S  runs  1  hi*  P??  t°  McInnis-  Boston— Hooper  out 
.Boston    wo  runs,  1  hu.         to  Merkle<  unaSsisted.     Shean  out  Deal  to 

Merkle.     Strunk  singled  over  second.     Whiteman  flied  to  Paskert. 
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TTicrVifl-i   Tnnino*  Chicago — Barber     batted     for     Deal     and 

jiiigiitu  j.11111115.  lined  tQ  Whiteman,  who  turned  a  somer- 

Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.  sault  ag  he  caught  the  ball.  O'Farrell 
Boston— No  runs,  no  hits.  batted  for  Killefer  and  flied  to  Scott. 
McCabe  batted  for  Tyler.  Ruth  was  sent  to  left  field  in  place  of 
Whiteman  when  Tyler,  a  left-hander,  was  taken  from  the  game  for 
a  pinch  hitter.  McCabe  fouled  to  Scott.  Boston— Hendrix  suc- 
ceeded Tyler  in  pitching  for  the  Cubs,  with  O'Farrell  catching  and 
Zeider  playing  third  base.  Mclnnis  flied  to  Mann.  Scott  flied  to 
Paskert.     Thomas  flied  to  Paskert. 


Ninth  Inning. 


Chicago — Flack  fouled  to  Thomas.     Hol- 
locher  flied   to   Ruth.     Mann  grounded   to 
Chicago— No  runs,  no  hits.   Mclnnis,     who     stepped     on     first.       The 
score : 


Boston. 


AB.R.H.TB.P.A.l 


Chicago. 


AB.R.H.TB.P.A.l 


Hooper,    rf 3  0    0    0    10 

Shean      2b 3  10    0    2    4 

Strunk,    cf 4  0    2    2    0    0 

Whiteman,    If 4  0    0    0    2    0 

Ruth,    If 0  0    0    0    10 

Mclnnis,    lb 4  0    1    1  16    1 

Scott,    ss 4  0    113    3 

Thomas,    3b 2  0    0    0    1    2 

Schang,    c 1  0    0    0    1    2 

Mays,   p 2  1110    6 


Totals    27    2    5    5  27  18    0 

tBatted  for  Tyler  in  eighth. 
♦Batted  for  Deal  in  eighth. 

Boston    0 

Chicago    0 


Flack,    rf... 3    1    I 

Hollocher,    ss 4    0    0 

Mann,    If 3    0    0 

Paskert,    cf 2    0    0 

Merkle,    lb 3 

Pick,    2b 3 

Deal,    3b 2 

♦Barber    1 

Zeider,     3b 0 

Killefer,    c 2 

O'Farrell,    c 1 

Tyler,    p 2 

IMcCabe    10    0    0    0 

Hendrix,   p 0    0    0    0    0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0    0 

0    0    0 

0 

0 


0    0 

0    3 

0 

0 


Totals 


.27    1    3    3  24  13    2 


0       0 
0       0 


x—2 
0—1 


Hits — Off  Tyler,  5  in  7  innings;  off  Hendrix,  none  in  1  inning.  Stolen 
base — Flack.  Sacrifice  hits— Hooper,  Thomas.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Tyler  5 
(Thomas,  Mays,  Shean,  Schang  2),  off  Mays  2  (Paskert,  Flack).  Left  on 
bases — Chicago  2,  Boston  8.  Struck  out — By  Tyler  1  (Shean),  by  Mays  1 
(Merkle).  Hit  by  pitcher— By  Mays,  Mann.  Losing  pitcher— Tyler.  Um- 
pires—George Hildebrand  at  plate,  W.  J.  Klem  at  first,  C.  B.  Owens  at 
second,  Henry  O'Day  at  third.    Time— lh.  46m. 

WORLD  SERIES  FINANCIAL  RESULTS 

Attend- 
ance. 

First   game,    Chicago 19,274 

Second  game,   Chicago....    20,040 

Third   game,    Chicago 27,054 

Fourth   game,    Boston 22,183 

Fifth    game.    Boston 24,694 

Sixth    game,    Boston......    15,238 

Totals 128,483    $179,619.00      $69,117.70     $92,539.40    $17,961.90 

Each  player  on  winning  team  received  $1,102.51.  Each  player  on  losing 
team  received  $671.09.  The  New  York  N.L.  and  Cleveland  A.L.  teams, 
which  finished  second  in  their  respective  championship  contests,  received 
$35,469.31.  The  Washington  A.L.  and  Cincinnati  N.L.  teams,  which  finished 
third  in  their  respective  championship  contests,  received  $9,821.95.  The 
New  York  A.L.  and  the  Pittsburgh  N.L.  teams,  which  finished  fourth  in 
their  respective  championship  contests,  received  $6,187.97.  From  all  of 
these  sums  10  per  cent  was  deducted  to  be  devoted  to  war  charities.  Each 
league  received  $10,364.56,  which  was  deducted  from  the  share  of  the  clubs. 


Total 
Receipts. 

$30,348.00 
29,997.00 
40,118.00 
28,292.00 
31,069.00 

Players* 
Share. 

$16,387.92 
15,788.38 
21,663.72 
15,277,68 

Clubs' 
Share. 
$10,925.28 
11,208.92 
14,442.48 
10,185.12 
27,962.10 
17,815.50 

National 
Commis- 
sion. 
$3,034.80 
2,999.70 
4,011.80 
2,829.20 
3,106.90 

19,795.00 

1,979.50 
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1,  Fred  Mitchell,  Pres.  and  Mgr. ;  2,  Turner  Barber;  3,  Paul  Carter;  4,  Phil 
Douglas;  5,  Charles  Deal;  6,  Max  Flack;  7,  Claude  Hendrix;  8,  Charles  Hol- 
locher;  9,  Otto  Knabe;  10,  William  Killefer;  11,  Leslie  Mann  (continued  on 
opposite  page). 

CHICAGO   CUBS 


12,  W.  F.  McCabe;  13,  Fred  Merkle;  14,  Robert  O'Farrell;  15,  Charles  Pick: 
16,  George  Tyler;  17,  George  Paskert;  18,  William  Wortmaii:  19,  James 
Vaughn;  20,   Rollie  Zeider.  Conlon,   Photos. 
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The  National  League  Season  of  1918 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

War  terminated  the  National  League  season  of  1918  on  the 
second  day  of  September.  Elsewhere  in  the  Guide  the  editor  has 
undertaken  to  review  the  happenings  of  1918  as  they  referred  to 
Base  Ball  in  general.  This  particular  chapter  will  be  confined  to 
the  playing  season  of  the  National  League,  but  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  state  that,  had  the  members  of  the  league  been  fully  cog- 
nizant before  the  season  began  as  to  what  was  in  prospect  for 
them,  they  almost  certainly  never  would  have  started.  They  acted 
in  good  faith  in  beginning  the  season  and  continued  to  act  in  good 
faith  throughout.  Some  adverse  criticism  has  been  passed  upon 
their  motives,  criticism,  by  the  way,  that  was  not  founded  upon 
fact  and  was  not  warranted. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  playing  side  of 
the  National  League  without  reference  to  the  "work  or  fight"  order 
which  was  issued  by  the  Provost  Marshal  of  the  United  States. 
That  really  made  itself  in  the  long  run  the  predominating  feature 
of  the  Base  Ball  campaign,  and  was  surely  a  vital  determining 
factor  in  the  National  League  race,  if  not  the  vital  factor.  Teams 
entered  upon  the  season  with  the  status  of  their  players  fully 
understood  at  the  time  the  season  began.  It  was  known  that  some 
men  were  eligible  to  the  draft,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  when 
the  time  came  they  would  report  to  the  United  States  army.  Every- 
body was  cheerfully  co-operative.  The  owners  told  the  players  to 
enroll  with  them,  remain  as  long  as  they  could,  and  to  enlist  with 
Uncle  Sam  the  moment  the  call  came  and  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  they  had  displayed  as  ball  players.  The  latter  acquiesced. 
Some  enlisted  voluntarily.  So  much  the  better.  That  was  a  matter 
of  congratulation  all  around.  There  was  not  a  player  who  began 
the  season  who  was  not  properly  classified.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition to  shirk.  On  the  contrary,  those  of  the  players  who  had 
dependents  asked  to  be  treated  only  as  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  treated  in  like  conditions. 

The  "work  or  fight"  order  quite  destroyed  this  atmosphere.  The 
players  and  the  owners  were  not  certain  nor  at  ease  in  mind  as  to 
what  tie  exact  interpretation  of  the.  order  was  likely  to  be.  Con- 
flicting reports  as  to  its  intent  and  its  final  execution,  followed  at 
length  by  the  summoning  of  certain  players  by  local  draft  boards, 
took  the  thoughts  of  the  players  from  Base  Ball.  They  wanted  to 
do  right.  The  owners  wanted  to  do  right.  Frequent  assurances 
coming  indirectly  from  Washington  were  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  have  Base 
Ball  suspended,  yet  players  were  told  they  would  be  summoned  to 
the  army  if  they  did  not  abandon  their  occupations.  Naturally  the 
uncertainty  affected  everybody  mentally.  It  is  impossible  to  play 
Base  Ball  successfully  with  machines.  Human  beings  created  the 
?ame  and  it  takes  humanity  to  play  it.  With  minds  disturbed,  the 
players  exerted  themselves  to  do  their  best ;  but  there  was  not  the 
concentration  that  would  have  existed  had  there  been  a  definite  and 
thorough  understanding. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  season  some  of  the  teams  of  the 
National  League  lost  heavily  by  the  draft  and  by  the  enlistment  of 
their  players.  This  was  never  a  cause  of  lamentation,  even  if  of 
regret.  No  matter  how  hard  hit  an  owner  may  have  been  by  the 
loss  of  a  player,  who  could  have  helped  wonderfully  toward  success 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  the  owner  gave  the  player  Godspeed 
and  wished  him  success  In  America's  fight  for  world  freedom.  At 
no  time  was  it  a  question  of  profit  or  loss.  At  all  times  the  owners 
entertained  the  opinion  that  they  were  providing  recreation,  which 


1,   Edward  Sicking;  2,   0.   A.   Causey;  3,   Jesse  Barnes;   4,   Arthur 'Fletcher;   5, 
Lawrence  Doyle;  6,  Lew  McCarty;  7,  Albert  Demaree.  Conlon,  Photos. 

GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  GIANTS. 
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was  desirable  and  desired,  and  they  were  given  direct  assurance 
that  they  were  doing  so.  Their  schedule  was  not  ended  by  Govern- 
ment order  abolishing  Base  Ball,  as  has  been  asserted. 

To  the  last  the  Secretary  of  War,  whose  word  was  final  so  far  as 
everybody  in  connection  with  the  national  game  was  concerned, 
affirmed  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  Base  Ball  discontinued  and 
never  had  any  intention  of  stopping  it.  Unfortunately,  so  far  as 
Base  Ball  was  concerned,  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  render 
it  the  same  exemption  as  had  been  rendered  to  actors  in  theaters 
and  those  who  had  to  do  with  moving  pictures.  There  were  those 
who  honestly  differed  with  the  opinion  thus  advanced,  and  there 
will  perhaps  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  the  case  based  solely  on  the  theory  of  entertainment.  Usu- 
ally there  is  more  or  less  departure  from  unanimity  in  the  happy  way 
which  he  have,  as  Americans,  of  arguing  upon  subjects  ;  but  there 
never  is  a  question  nor  any  hesitancy,  and  everything  else  is  for- 
gotten, when  all  of  us  pitch  in — literally  pitch  in — and  fight  for 
our  country.  a       a      x 

In  general,  the  race  for  the  championship  in  the  National  League 
during  the  season  of  1918  was  a  duel  between  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  clubs.  The  latter  started  with  a  whirlwind  rush  and  there 
were  those  who  began  to  think  that  the  team  might  never  be  beaten. 
Had  there  been  a  chance  of  its  organization  being  retained  intact 
throughout  the  summer,  possibly  it  would  have  won  the  champion- 
ship. However,  one  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  had  the 
organizations  of  other  clubs  remained  intact,  they,  too,  might  have 
played  their  parts  quite  differently  and  been  hot  in  the  race. 

It  is  realized,  quite  true,  that  the  original  strength  of  the  New 
York  club  was  imposing.  When  its  vigor  and  force  were  displayed 
on  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1918,  it  seemed  to  be  a  more  powerful 
Base  Ball  unit  than  Manager  McGraw  had  realized  when,  he  put  it 
together  for  the  annual  National  League  competition.  It  was  well 
balanced,  very  effective  at  run-making,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  essentials  to  win  a  championship,  and  its  weaker  ele- 
ments were  more  than  offset  by  its  aggregate  strength.  Those 
qualities,  which  were  most  in  evidence  early  in  the  year,  did  not 
follow  through.  There  were  reasons  for  this.  Most  of  the  reasons 
had  to  do  with  the  change  of  personnel  that  followed,  not  wholly 
as  a  result  of  loss  of  men  to  military  duty,  but  because  of  loss  of 
man  power  by  illness  and  by  athletic  deterioration. 

The  Chicago  club  was  the  most  fortunate  in  all  the  National 
League,  so  far  as  ability  to  retain  its  original  membership  was  con- 
cerned. Grant  that  Chicago  lost  Alexander,  it  also  must  be  recog- 
nized that  Chicago  did  fairly  well  with  the  pitchers  who  remained. 
The  loss  of  other  players  than  Alexander  did  not  affect  the  result 
that  was  worked  out  by  the  team,  for  it  won  over  all  rivals. 

+     +    + 

Ably  handled  by  Fred  Mitchell,  managerr 

£tTTT/*A /»*fv  "who    was     as     ably    assisted    by    Killefer, 

v*xiiw>urv  catcher  ;  Hollocher,  shortstop  ;  two  excellent 

left-hand  pitchers  and  an  average   outfield, 

the  Chicago  Nationals  defeated  New  York  for  the  championship  as 

much    by   its   ability   to   win   from    the    New   York   club    as   by   its 

strength  against  other  teams.     Twenty  games  were  played  between 

the  old  rivals.     Of  these,  Chicago  won  fourteen  and  New  York  six. 

Had  the  situation  been  reversed,  the  standing  of  the  clubs  at  the 

finish    of   the   race   would    have   been    79    victories   for    New   York 

against   76  for  Chicago.      There  is  the   story.      It   needs   no   other 

climax.      Instead    of   breaking    even   with    the    Western    team    that 

always  had  been  p  stumbling  block  for  the  Giants,  or  winning  from 

it,   the  New   York   club   was  easily   vanquished   by   it.      Pittsburgh 


1,   Christy  Mathewson;  2,   Ivey  Wingo;   3,   Lee  Magee;   4,   Sherwood  Magee;  5, 
Edd  Roush;  6,  Thomas  Griffith;  7,   James  Ring.  Conlon,   Photos. 
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defeated  Chicago  for  the  series  of  the  year,  and  so  did  Cincinnati 
and  Brooklyn ;  yet  the  Giants  were  comparatively  easy  for  their 
rivals  on  Lake  Michigan's  sand-strewn  shore.  Neither  in  Chicago 
nor  in  New  York  did  the  Giants  make  a  good  showing  against  Jtheir 
principal  antagonists.  They  played  now  and  rhen  an  excellent 
game,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  played  poorly. 

On  June  6  the  Giants  surrendered  the  lead  in  the  National 
League  race  to  Chicago,  and  once  out  of  it  the  New  York  team 
never  regained  it.  Try  as  they  might,  the  Chicagos  went  them, 
better.  Douglas  pitched  the  game  which  put  Chicago  in  the  lead. 
It  was  not  a  game  against  New  York.  Douglas  was  not  so  effec- 
tive against  New  York  as  other  of  the  Chicago  pitchers.  It  was  a 
game  against  Philadelphia.  While  Chicago  was  winning  that  game 
the  Giants  were  losing  in  a  jumbled  defense  to  St.  Louis.  Three 
New  York  pitchers  tried  to  hold  the  game,  and  all  three  were 
ineffective,  and  more  so.  The  final  score  was  12  to  6.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  although  unknown  and  not  even  anticipated* 
New  York  had  opportunity  later  in  the  year  to  come  through  and 
win  and  always  was  dangerous — but  only  dangerous. 

The  players  of  the  better  grade,  judged  by  experience  and  proven 
worth,  who  were  lost  to  Chicago  during  the  season  by  the  demands 
of  the  country,  were  Grover  Cleveland  Alexander  and  Peter  Kilduff. 
The  former  entered  the  service  of  the  army  and  the  latter  the 
service  of  the  navy.  Other  players  who  were  dropped  out  of  the 
Chicago  line-up  by  enlistment  and  draft  were :  Aldridge,  Bailey,. 
Daly,  Driscoll,  Weaver,  Elliott,  Mariott,  Stolz  and  Schick.  Of  these, 
Elliott,  catcher,  was  the  best  known  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
to  the  club,  although  with  Killefer  catching  almost  all  of  the  games 
played  by  Chicago,  the  Cubs  never  were  appreciably  handicapped  by 
any  weakness  of  strength  behind  the  bat. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  game  of  Base  Ball,  if  only  in  a  general 
way  as  a  glorious  matching  of  physical  and  mental  effort,  under- 
stands what  a  great  advantage  accrued  to  the  Chicago  club  by  the 
comparatively  small  loss  of  players  of  a  type  superior  to  the  aver-» 
age,  especially  as  some  other  of  the  clubs  in  the  same  league  lost 
fully  a  half  score  of  athletes  upon  whom  they  were  most  dependent. 
Team  work  was  preserved  intact  and  day  after  day  the  uniformitjr 
of  attack  and  defense,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  "making 
runs  and  preventing  the  other  side  from  making  them,"  was  better 
exemplified  in  the  Chicago  club  than  in  other  clubs  of  the  circuit, 
because  of  the  daily  association  of  the  same  players. 

It  was  Chicago's  good  fortune  thus  to  be  favored  by  the  chances 
of  such  an  unusual  campaign.  Managers  and  owners  of  other  clubs 
could  not  help  but  en\y  the  Cubs  their  luck.  It  was  not  the  envy 
of  malice,  but  rather  that  of  disappointment ;  and  the  managers  less 
favored  went  about  their  daily  task  with  energy  and  hopeful  of  the 
future,  if  not  always  sanguine  as  to  its  possibilities  for  them. 

When  eight-ninths  of  a  Base  Ball  team  are  good — let  us  say  just 
right  for  a  championship — if  the  other  ninth  can  be  found  of  cham- 
pionship caliber,  or  better  than  average  caliber,  it  is  wise  to  take 
that  team  into  consideration  as  a  contender  in  the  fight  to  come. 
Killefer  was  the  added  "ninth"  to  the  Chicago  team  in  1918.  When 
the  trade  was  made  by  which  the  services  of  players  Alexander  and 
Killefer  were  transferred  to  Chicago  from  the  Philadelphia  National 
League  club,  there  was  an  abundance  of  congratulation  extended  to 
the  Chicago  club  because  it  had  obtained  Alexander,  the  admirable 
right-hand  pitcher  of  a  once  championship  team. 

Close  students  of  Base  Ball  were  disposed  to  give  the  Chicago 
club  credit  for  even  greater  sagacity  and  foresight  because  the 
organization  had  added  Killefer  to  its  membership.  Not  only  was 
his  ability  conceded  because  of  his  physical  prowess,  but  it  was 
freely  asserted  that  of  all  the  National  League  catchers  he  was  per- 
haps the  best  coach  and  handler  of  pitchers,  and  better  work  from 
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the  Chicago  pitchers  was  predicted  immediately.  The  prediction 
was  right  and  sound.  Killefer  made  the  Chicago  pitchers  better 
than  they  were.  They  possessed  the  qualifications  for  good  work, 
and  his  instruction  was  so  valuable  that  they  did  better  work.  In 
no  sense  undervaluing  the  record  and  the  presumable  ability  of 
Alexander,  the  trade  of  players  proved  that  Alexander  was  not 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Chicago  club,  while  Killefer  unques- 
tionably did  place  the  Cubs  on  a  championship  basis. 

There  are  other  positions  on  a  team  than  catcher,  it  is  true,  but 
there  is  none  where  individual  infiuence  and  skill  as  well  as  mental 
perspicacity,  counts  for  so  much  as  the  p'osition  of  catcher.  Now 
and  then  there  have  been  championships  won  in  major  leagues 
where  the  catcher  has  not  been  a  predominant  factor,  but  go  as  far 
hack  as  the  year  when  the  catcher  began  to  play  up  behind  the  bat 
nnd  it  will  be  easily  proved  that  seldom  or  never  has  a  team  really 
been  great  without  a  superior  catcher.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look 
over  the  list  of  championship  teams  and  identify  their  catchers  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

While  freely  praising  Killefer  because  he  deserves  it,  no  one 
should  overlook  the  great  added  strength  given  to  the  Chicago  club 
by  Hollocher.  No  young  shortstop  in  recent  years,  in  his  first  sea- 
son with  a  major  league  club,  has  done  so  much  to  steady  it  and 
to  assist  it  both  on  the  field  and  at  bat  as  this  boy  did  in  1918. 
Only  one  other  shortstop  in  the  National  League  covered  as  much 
ground  and  only  two  others  in  the  position  were  to  be  considered 
as  ranking  with  him.  These  were  Fletcher  of  New  York  and  Ban- 
croft of  Philadelphia.  Both  of  the  latter  were  excellent.  All 
things  considered,  Fletcher  was  as  valuable  to  the  New  York  club 
as  Hollocher  was  to  Chicago  ;  but  Fletcher  is  a  veteran,  while  Hoi-' 
locher  was  making  his  major  league  debut,  and  his  value  was  not 
alone  in  the  demonstration  of  Avhat  he  could  do  on  the  ball  field, 
but  for  the  reason  that  he  filled  a  gap  which  had  existed  in  the 
Chicago  club  since  the  time  that  Tinker  withdrew  from  the  Cubs 
as  an  active  participant. 

Hollocher  played  ground  balls  well,  with  wonderful  agility  and 
certainty,  and  could  throw  well ;  so  much  so,  that  a  slight  fumble 
now  and  then  was  in  no  sense  a  handicap  to  him.  He  got  the 
batter  even  if  he  did  show  a  little  inaccuracy  in  handling  the  ball. 
He  was  quick  in  double  plays  and  quick  in  touching  men  at  second 
base,  which  of  course  assisted  the  catcher  to  an  extent.  In  time 
he  played  his  batters  well  so  far  as  position  was  concerned.  This 
was  true  of  the  New  York  club  in  particular,  for  hit  after  hit  that 
might  have  passed  readily  enough  for  base  hits  were  squelched  by 
this  youngster  because  he  had  a  rare  faculty  of  stationing  himself 
where  the  batters  placed  the  ball.  That  was  a  great  help  for  the 
•Cubs  against  the  Giants,  because  the  Giants  were  the  team  "they 
had  to  beat"  to  win. 

Not  only  did  Hollocher  do  well  in  the  field,  but  he  was  of  much 
assistance  to  the  Cubs  at  bat.  He  could  hit  to  both  fields  and  he 
was  a  fast  runner.  It  seemed  as  if  his  greatest  weakness  was  on 
the  bases.  He  made  his  mark  elsewhere  than  as  a  base-runner, 
and  while  the  praise  that  he  received  was  unusual  for  a  first  year 
man,  it  was  not  greater  than  he  deserved.  It  is  not  the  good  for- 
tune of  all  young  players  to  prove  so  aptly  in  their  initial  year 
their  importance  to  any  major  league  team  with  which  they  have 
become  associated. 

In  addition  to  playing  with  a  group  of  men  little .  changed  by 
prevailing  conditions,  a  fact  already  dealt  with,  the  Chicago  club 
was  successful  because  of  the  uniformity  of  its  game.  Day  in  and 
day  out  the  team  held  pretty  much  the  same  speed.  It  fell  off  with 
the  bat,  but  that  was  not  a  deterrent  factor,  because  every  other 
-team  in  the  league  did  the  same  thing.  Its  fielding  was  stendy  and 
brilliant  on  occasion  when   Hollocher  happened  to  be  at  his  best. 
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If  Chicago  had  possessed  a  second  baseman  who  was  of  the  same 
tvpe  and  the  same  skill  as  Hollocher,  goodness  knows  where  the 
infield  would  have  have  left  off  "killing"  base  hits.  There  never 
was  anv  weakness  behind  the  bat — and  how  that  did  count 
before  the  year  was  over  !  The  pitching  was  very  close  to  par  all 
of  the  time. 

All  qualities  of  Base  Ball  which  are  factors  in  winning  cham- 
pionships were  not  developed  to  a  degree  beyond  expectation,  but 
all  were  developed  to  a  degree  that  brings  forth  results,  and  the 
best  of  all  was  that  none  of  them  abated  to  an  extent  that  really 
hurt.  The  Chicago  club  had  one  little  slump.  It  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  curtailed  season,  but  a  rally  before  it  had  reached  a 
dangerous  stage  brought  the  team  forward  again.  If  the  New  York 
players  had  been  able  to  strike  hard  and  furious  while  this  brief 
relapse  was  taking  place,  the  Giants  might  have  been  gripping  Chi- 
cago by  the  throat  when  the  summer  was  in  its  last  flight ;  but  the 
Giants,   erratic   and   unsteady,   failed. 

The  turning  point  of  the  fight  may  have  taken  place  in  Chicago 
during  a  game  which  was  played  on  the  July  trip  of  the  New  York 
team  to  the  West.  Demaree  was  the  New  York  pitcher  and  Vaughn 
pitched  for  Chicago.  It  was  the  first  game  of  the  series  in  Chi- 
cago, and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  skillfully  handled  games 
in  the  history  of  Base  Ball.  Vaughn  won  it  in  the  twelfth  inning 
by  the  simplest  kind  of  a  ground  hit  to  right  field,  which  should 
have  been  handled  by  Holke,  the  New  York  first  baseman.  The 
latter,  instead  of  playing  for  the  ball — and  he  was  the  only  possible 
fielder  to  get  it — ran  for  the  base  and  the  ball  bounded  unmolested 
to  the  outfield,  while  Paskert  scored  the  single  run  of  the  game. 

Twice  the  New  York  players  had  purposely  put  men  on  the  bases 
to  bring  about  a  double  play  and  in  both  innings  had  been  success- 
ful. The  spectators  were  frantic  with  excitement,  for  there  had 
not  been  a  more  clever  chapter  of  maneuvering  in  the  history  of 
Base  Ball  anywhere.  Mitchell,  too,  for  Chicago,  tried  to  outwit  the 
Giants  by  his  handling  of  batters.  McGraw  for  New  York  de- 
liberately filled  the  bases,  with  one  out,  a  play  that  startled  even. 
the  Chicago  enthusiasts,  and  his  players  came  through  trium- 
phantly. In  the  twelfth  inning  Paskert  began  with  a  single  and 
reached  third  base  on  two  outs.  Killefer  was  purposely  given  a 
base  on  balls  and  stole  second.  Vaughn,  the  next  batter,  hit  toward 
right  field — a  ground  hit  loping  along  on  two  easy  bounds — and  the 
failure  of  Holke  to  rise  to  the  situation  and  grasp  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  only  man  to  handle  the  ball,  cost  the  Giants  the  contest. 
Had  the  game  gone  the  other  way  it  might  have  changed  further 
aspect  of  the  National  League  race.  It  was  one  of  those  struggles 
between  men  and  minds  which  have  a  marked  bearing  on  thf* 
future.  The  Chicagos,  having  mastered  a  game  in  which  th'ey  had 
been  outwitted  and  outmaneuvered  at  times,  returned  to  the  fight 
the  next  day  filled  with  assurance  and  confident  of  success,  and 
they  were  successful,  for  the  New  York  team  failed  to  make  any- 
thing like  the  spirited  struggle  of  the  day  previous.  They  had  lost 
their  assurance. 

It  needed  a  victory  like  that  to  make  the  Chicago  club  "feel  its 
oats."  If  prior  to  then  Chicago  had  been  doubtful  as  to  what  it 
had  in  reserve,  or  as  to  what  it  might  accomplish  with  all  steam 
on,  it  was  not  doubtful  after  what  took  place  that  memorable  after- 
noon. No  team  in  a  long  time  had  been  bedeviled  by  more  inge- 
nious methods  to  defeat  it.  Perfectly  legitimate  methods — in  fact, 
the  highest  type  of  Base  Ball  strategy — and  the  success  of  the  Chi- 
cago team  in  winning,  after  victory  three  times  had  been  in  front 
of  the  Cubs  and  each  time  had  disappeared  like  a  mirage  in  the 
desert,  established  more  self-reliance  in  the  Chicago  ranks  than  all 
the  verbal  encouragement  that  might  have  been  administered  for 
a.  month, 
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It  is  folly  to  say  what  might  have-  happened  to  Chicago  had  the 
race  lasted  until  October,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  other  years. 
Some  of  the  Base  Ball  folks  have  insisted  that  a  longer  race  would 
Lave  seen  the  Chicagos  out  of  it,  because  they  were  about  at  the 
end  of  their  tether  when  they  won  the  pennant.  It  is  decidedly 
•difficult  to  follow  reasoning  like  that.  It  would  be  quite  as  much 
to  the  point  to  suggest  that  if  the  New  York  team  or  Pittsburgh 
or  Cincinnati  or  Brooklyn  had  not  been  a  victim  of  various 
troubles  all  of  the  year,  any  one  of  those  outfits  might  have  won  a 
jpennant.  Chicago  was  not  the  best  championship  team  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  National  League.  None  will  be  quite  rash  enough  to 
make  that  statement ;  but  the  Cubs  as  they  were  composed  were  ball 
players  who  had  the  ability  as  a  team  to  win  against  keen  opposi- 
tion. More  than  that,  they  won  because  of  their  ability  to  defeat 
their  closest  and  hardest  pressing  rivals,  and  it  seems  as  if  that  is 
the  best  of  endorsement  as  to  their  caliber  in  every  way. 

When  they  were  put  to  the  test  in  the  National  League  they  met 
it.  They  broke  even  with  the  Giants  on  the  Polo  Grounds  on  their 
first  visit  to  the  East  in  June,  winning  the  first  game  in  the  ninth 
inning  when  the  Giants  had  them  beaten  3  to  2  at  the  start  of  the 
inning.  They  lost  the  next  day,  came  back  the  third  and  won 
again,  and  were  defeated  on  the  fourth  day.  That,  however,  was 
not  the  kind  of  ball  that  could  win  a  championship  for  the  Giants, 
who  needed  to  do  better  than  break  even  with  a  team  that  had 
crowded  them  out  of  first  place  June  6,  and  which  needed  to  be 
subjected  right  then  and  there  on  the  home  diamond  if  the  Giants 
were  to  recover  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  Chicagos  encountered  pre- 
vailing bad  weather.  They  lost  practically  all  of  a  series  with 
Pittsburgh  so  far  as  opportunity  to  take  the  field  was  concerned. 
Throughout  the  summer  the  weather  was  seldom  "up  to  snuff"  in 
Chicago.  In  spite  of  that  fact  the  club  pleased  large  crowds  until 
the  uncertainty  of  affairs  helped  to  destroy  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  players.  Different  teams  came  to  Chicago  with  faces  quite  new. 
The  Giants,  preserving  their  infield  if  not  much  of  anything  else; 
were  more  fortunate  than  some  clubs,  which  were  shaken  up  in  all 
respects.  Take  it  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  season — with  all  its  trying 
incidents — which  must  be  recorded  as  good  from  the  Chicago  stand- 
point. What  it  might  have  been  in  normal  conditions  is  as  difficult 
to  imagine,  as  it  seems  absurd  to  try  to  prove  that  Chicago  might 
not  have  won  the  pennant  if  the  National  League  race  had  lasted 
longer  than  it  did. 

+     +     ♦ 

The  Giants  began  the  season  of  1918  as  if 

N"RW  VOPTC        they   were   possessed   of   unlimited   pairs    of 

iNiiiYY     I  KJX\r±        seven-league   boots,   all   the   Jamaica   ginger 

imported  into  the  United  States  for  a  year, 

and  the  assurance  of  an  urchin  who  knows  that  he  has  his  cake 

because  he  has  eaten  it.      Before  the  month  of  May  was  finished 

they  were  astonished  at  themselves.     The  remainder  of  the  National 

League  stood  frightful  by  that  time,  pondering  if  the  Giants  ever 

were  to  be  defeated.     The  press  commented  on  the  great  "runaway" 

and    suggested    that    interest    in    the    season    would    be    terminated 

before  the  Fourth  of  July  if  some  obstacle  was  not  placed  in  the 

way  of  the  conquering  team. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  Illness  grappled  the  Giants  by  the 
throat.  Doyle,  who  had  been  playing  better  than  he  ever  played 
before  in  his  life,  was  prostrated.  On  top  of  that  came  the  army 
draft  with  its  irrevocable  orders.  Benton  and  Barnes  were  called 
to  the  colors.  Age  began  to  shadow  two  or  three  of  the  other 
players.  There  were  retirements.  More  players  went  to  the  army. 
The  Giants  not  only  began  to  lose,  but  in  June  they  were  tumbled 
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from  the  lead.  They  were  not  out  of  the  race  so  far  as  anyone 
knew,  but  as  after  e\ents  proved,  they  were  out  of  first  place  for 
good,  because  they  never  got  back  to  the  lead  again.  Which  moves 
the  prophet  to  say  :  "Thus  the  uncertainty  of  Base  Ball."  True, 
for  it  is  every  bit  as  uncertain  as  the  wind.  The  Giants  fought 
back,  but  spasmodically  and  not  with  the  uninterruptedness  of 
warfare  that  is  necessary  to  turn  the  defensive  line  of  an  enemy. 

They  almost  would  reach  Chicago  in  first  place  and  then  find  the 
road  heavy,  or  the  path  oiled,  and  slide  back.  If  not  that,  at  least 
advance  no  further.  Always  there  was  a  chance,  varying  in  possi- 
bility, for  them  to  win  the  championship  until  their  final  series  of 
the  year  in  Cincinnati.  The  latter  city  seemed  to  be  that  chosen 
by  fate  for  the  Giants  to  play  their  worst  Base  Ball — that  and 
their  own  Polo  Grounds.  Twice  in  the  ninth  inning,  with  both 
games  as  good  as  won,  the  New  "York  players  were  defeated  in  that 
final  series  in  Cincinnaii ;  and  in  the  third  contest,  with  that  game 
in  their  hands,  a  fly  ball  was  dropped  in  center  field  in  an  extra 
inning  struggle,  and  again  the  Giants  lost.  About  that  particular 
period  Chicago  had  wavered  a  trifle  and  a  stronger  front  by  the 
Giants  might  have  kept  the  outcome  of  the  National  League  race  in 
abeyance  until  later  ;  but  New  York  totrered,  Chicago  recovered  its 
feet,  and  the  struggle  ended  as  it  had  been  going. 

The  New  York  club  lost  the  series  of  the  year  to  Chicago,  to 
Cincinnati,  to  Pittsburgh ;  and  won  from  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  St.  Louis.  It  played  thirteen  games  with  Philadelphia, 
and  the  latter  team  won  but  three  of  them.  It  played  sixteen 
games  with  Boston,  and  that  team  won  but  one  of  them — the  very 
last  of  the  season,  played  as  the  second  game  of  a  double-header  in 
Boston,  on  the  afternoon  of  Labor  Day.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
overwhelming  success  of  the  Giants  against  the  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia clubs,  New  York  would  not  have  finished  in  second  place. 

In  reviewing  the  Chicago  club's  struggle  for  the  pennant,  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  Giants  had  reversed  - 
their  losing  games  with  Chicago,  the  pennant  would  have  gone  to 
New  York ;  that  is,  the  New  York  club  with  eight  more  winning 
games  lost  directly  to  Chicago,  would  have  been  in  the  front  of  the 
fight  if  those  eight  games  had  been  Chicago  defeats  instead  of  vic- 
tories. Chicago  did  not  make  any  such  record  against  any  team  as 
New  York  made  against  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  best  that 
Chicago  did  was  against  the  St.  Louis  team,  with  fifteen  victories 
and  four  defeats.  This  strongly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Giants 
were  very  fortunate  to  have  shown  so  much  strength  against  Bos-" 
ton  and  Philadelphia,  as  that  was  their  salvation  to  retain  second 
place  in  the  race. 

Changes  in  the  New  York  personnel  were  many.  First  of  all,  and 
before  the  season  began,  one  promising  young  pitcher,  Stryker,  was 
called  to  the  service  of  the  army.  After  the  season  was  under  way 
and  while  the  Giants  were  moving  handsomely  along,  Benton  and 
Barnes  were  notified  that  their  service  numbers  had  been  reached 
in  the  draft.  Anderson  and  Kauff  went  later.  Others  of  the  Giants 
who  entered  the  service  before  the  season  began  were  Kelly  and 
Baird.  The  former  was  enrolled  with  the  aviation  detachment  and 
the  latter  joined  the  navy.  Tesreau  and  Sallee  retired  voluntarily. 
So  did  Holke.  Robertson,  who  had  been  with  the  team  in  1917, 
announced  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  he  would  not  play 
Base  Ball  in  1918  for  personal  reasons. 

Five  pitchers  were  lost  to  the  team  between  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1918.  and,  of  these,  two  were  prominent 
left-handers,  who  had  done  so  well  with  the  Giants  in  1917  when 
the  championship  was  won.  Sallee  remained  longer  than  Benton, 
but  he  did  not  pitch  with  as  much  effectiveness  as  he  did  in  the 
year  preceding.  Add  to  the  withdrawal  of  these  men  the  inability 
of  Schupp  to  pitch  a  real  championship  game  of  Base  Ball  all  the 


1,  Lee  Meadows;  2,   Clifton  Heathcote;  3,  "William  Doak;  4,   Frank  Snyder;  5, 
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season  and  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  Situation  in  which  the 
manager  of  the  club  found  himself  most  of  the  time.  That  splendid 
trio  of  pitchers,  who  had  accomplished  so  much  for  him  in  1917, 
were  sixty-seven  per  cent  less  effective  when  they  tried  to  win  a 
second  championship  in  1918  ;  partly  because  one  of  them  was  not 
in  service  long  enough  as  a  ball  player  to  know  that  he  had  more 
than  started  the  season,  because  a  second  was  not  up  to  his  effect- 
iveness of  the  past,  although  he  tried  hard  enough,  and  because  the 
third  was  not  effective  in  any  way. 

The  bulk  of  the  work,  with  the  left-handers  out,  naturally  fell 
upon  the  right-hand  pitchers.  Of  these,  Tesreau  was  the  first  to> 
withdraw.  He  started  fairly  well,  but  as  time  went  on  evidently 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  slipping,  and  in  mid-season  announced 
that  he  would  end  his  career  with  professional  Base  Ball.  When 
he  found  work  in  an  essential  occupation  of  war  service,  he  did  so. 
Barnes  pitched  admirably.  His  time  was  short-lived.  He  thought 
that  he  would  not  be  asked  to  enroll  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  the  suddenness  with  which  the  army  was  mobilized,  when  it 
was  decided  to  spare  nothing  to  combine  a  tremendous  fighting; 
force,  took  Barnes  off  the  ball  field  and  placed  him  on  the  drill 
field.  That  turned  more  of  the  managerial  plans  topsyturvy,  as 
Barnes  was  hoped  to  be  a  member  of  the  team  at  least  until  mid- 
August. 

Perritt  enjoyed  a  fine  winning  period  and  his  work  really  mer- 
ited more  victories  than  the  number  with  which  he  was  actually 
accredited,  for  there  were  very  excellent  games  in  which  he  took 
part  that  were  lost  by  bad  fielding.  They  should  have  been  won 
had  good  pitching  been  able  to  bring  about  a  winning  termination. 
Anderson  started  well,  but  as  had  been  proved  in  previous  seasons, 
his  physique  was  not  rugged  enough  to  keep  him  at  his  best  in  the 
extreme  hot  weather.  Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  Toney,  for- 
merly of  Cincinnati,  and  Steele  of  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh,  were 
added  to  the  membership  ox  the  team.  Very  likely  Toney's  vic- 
tories, once  he  got  into  a  winning  stride,  helped  to  keep  the  Giants 
in  second  place,  and  Steele  proved  a  stop-gap  of  some  importance 
when  he  first  joined  the  team.  Take  it  all  in  all,  however,  Perritt 
was  the  pitcher  who  held  the  team  from  slipping  further  and 
further  when  the  footsteps  of  the  players  first  began  to  find  the 
greasy  places. 

The  Giants  were  a  team  of  run-getters.  All  New  York  teams 
must  be  such  or  they  make  little  progress  with  the  system  of  the 
man  who  controls  their  playing  destiny.  Young,  who  took  the  place 
of  Robertson,  played  his  first  season  in  the  majors.  He  was  a 
capital  base-runner,  a  good  fielder — making  but  few  blunders  for  a 
player  with  little  or  no  experience  against  major  league  batters — 
and  a  hitter  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  advance  base-runners  if 
personal  effort  could  count  for  anything.  He  could  bunt,  hit  to 
both  fields,  and  unquestionably  would  have  made  a  better  showing- 
than  he  did  had  it  not  been  for  an  attack  of  "charley  horse"  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  which  rendered  him  lame. 

Burns  and  Kauff  were  consistent,  enduring  and  persistent  in  the 
outfield.  Neither  of  them  ever  played  better.  Even  though  they 
may  have  had  better  records,  so  far  as  the  item  of  figures  is  con-* 
cerned,  neither  of  them  did  more  for  a  major  league  ball  team  than 
in  1918,  and  the  best  work  of  both  of  them  always  had  been  done 
for  the  Giants.  Kauff  was  summoned  from  the  ball  field  by  his 
country,  but  he  returned  to  it  briefly  when  he  was  granted  a  fur- 
lough. He  preferred  to  spend  his  vacation  with  his  old  companions, 
hoping  that  he  might  help  to  win  the  championship,  which  was 
still  undetermined.  He  did  his  best,  but  his  best  was  not  as  good 
as  it  would  have  been  had  he  been  in  Base  Ball  activity  contin- 
uously ;  thus  proving  that  it  is  not  mere  fine  physical  condition 
which  makes  the  good  ball  player,  but  it  must  also  be  constant  and 
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•steady  participation  in  the  game.  The  plucky  little  soldier  admitted 
;after  a  week's  return  to  his  team  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the 
"fitness  that  had  been  his  when  he  left  it  to  go  to  the  army.  "I 
realize  now  for  the  first  time,"  said  he,  "that  you  must  play  Base 
Ball  without  interruption  to  be  as  expert  as  the  public  anticipates, 
.and  that  if  you  take  a  vacation,  even  if  you  continue  to  exercise 
and  feel  as  well  adapted  to  athletics  as  ever,  you  will  quickly  dis- 
cover, when  you  take  the  ball  field,  that  you  are  a  long  way  from 
fceing  the  player  that  you  were  when  you  left  it." 

The  early  record  of  the  Giants  really  was  astonishing.  On  the 
morning  of  April  30  the  team  had  won  fifteen  games  and  lost  one. 
These  were  all  against  the  Eastern  clubs  of  the  league.  Boston  had 
"been  defeated  six  times ;  so,  too,  had  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia 
liad  lost  three  games  to  the  champions.  One  week  from  that  date 
New  York  had  won  eighteen  games  and  lost  three.  For  the  first 
time  the  players  had  tasted  a  double  dose  of  defeat,  and  successive 
<doses,  too.  Three  games  were  won  from  the  Philadelphia  club  after 
April  30,  making  the  total  eighteen  won  and  one  lost  in  the  East- 
ern section.  The  first  stop  in  the  West  was  at  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  Giants  were  promptly  trounced  twice  in  their  first  two  contests, 
.and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  Western  trip  they  played 
poorly.  They  were  then  beginning  to  be  shattered,  for  Doyle  had 
l>een  unable  to  accompany  them  West,  and  their  pitchers  were  being 
inducted  into  the  army.  Granting  that  it  is  also  the  case  that 
i;hey  did  not  play  up  to  the  standard  which  they  had  earlier  estab- 
lished for  themselves  against  the  Eastern  clubs,  it  was  deteriora- 
tion, which  was  not  openly  in  evidence  but  yet  was  noticeable,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  lapse  of  execution  was  due  to  the  general 
wrorld  uncertainty  and  a  special  personal  uncertainty  which  began 
to  disturb  the  players  after  the  issuance  of  the  "work  or  fight" 
*order  from  Washington. 

It  must  be  always  a  matter  of  regret,  and  will  be  one  in  years 
to  come,  that  the  exact  determination  of  the  "work  or  fight"  order- 
-was  not  immediately  ascertained.  It  would  have  settled  argument, 
misunderstanding,  criticism — some  of  it  over-severe  and  unwar- 
ranted— as  Base  Ball  was  patriotic  to  the  core  and  willing  to 
-co-operate  in  every  way  with  the  Government — willing  to  stop,  to 
;go  ahead,  to  take  such  action  as  the  times  seemed  to  warrant,  only 
that  it  took  the  right  action.  Meanwhile  the  game  threshed  along 
in  the  nebula  of  "it  is  said"  and  "it  is  reported,"  and  when  a 
Tuling  definite  and  to  cover  the  issue  was  made,  all  were  less  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  because  of  an  understanding  which  had  emanated 
from  the  general  air  of  uncertainty  that  Base  Ball  was  wanted  as 
recreation  for  reasons  similar  to  the  continuance  of  theaters  and 
■  the  moving  pictures. 

Unquestionably  married  ball  players  were  most  affected  of  all. 
Properly  classified,  as  they  had  been  instructed,  they  were  greatly 
perturbed  that  their  classification  might  be  changed  if  it  were  to  be 
lield  that  they  had  violated  the  "work  or  fight"  order.  They  wished 
to  obey  every  law  and  order  to  help,  and  they  wished  no  better 
treatment  than  any  other  American  citizen  ;  but  they  were  worried 
Ibecause  of  the  uncertainty  of  everything.  That  this  condition 
effected  the  New  York  team  there  is  no  doubt.  Equally  true,  it 
affected  other  teams,  and  attention  is  directed  to  it  here  simply  as 
41  factor  of  psychology  in  a  championship  race  for  physical  and 
tgame-played  superiority. 

Broadly   speaking,   Cincinnati  as  a  team 

PTltf'pTltf'M'ATT        was     a    championship    contender    in     1918. 

wi»w^iiNi\/i.J.x       Results  of  the  playing  season  clearly  proved 

that.      The   team    finished    third,    but    three 

.games  behind  New  York  in  contests  won.     Once  or  twice  during  the 
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year  it  threatened  to  overcome  New  York.  Yet  with  all  of  this 
showing,  Cincinnati  never  imbued  enthusiasts  of  its  own  city,  or  of 
other  cities,  with  unshaken  confidence  that  the  players  would  earn 
a  first  pennant  for  Cincinnati  in  the  National  League.  Behind  this 
there  was  a  reason.  The  pitchers  of  the  team  were  as  uncertain 
as  the  wind.  That  was  the  reason.  Schneider  and  Toney,  from 
whom  most  was  expected,  had  no  stability.  Schneider  spent  all  of 
the  season,  or,  at  least,  almost  all  of  it,  trying  to  get  control.  He 
was  still  looking  for  it  in  the  dying  days  of  the  year.  Toney,  in 
the  month  of  August,  was  obtained  from  Cincinnati  by  New  York 
in  an  effort  to  put  the  Giants  on  their  feet  against  Chicago.  After 
a  non-successful  start  with  New  York,  he  finally  recovered  what 
previously  had  been  his  normal  ability  and  finished  the  summer 
very  creditably.  The  pitchers  who  were  tried  by  Cincinnati  in 
addition  to  these  two,  did  their  best  work  only  in  spots.  A  good 
game  was  not  followed  by  a  good  game.  Then,  too,  the  pitchers 
were  erratically  effective  and  non-effective  against  different  teams. 
To  some  of  the  National  League  organizations  they  were  mere  inci- 
dents and  to  others  they  were  razor-back  hills. 

As  the  season  was  in  its  declining  days,  Manager  Mathewson 
announced  that  Chase,  who  had  played  first  base,  was  suspended. 
The  charge  was  indifferent  work  in  behalf  of  the  team.  Magee  was 
substituted  at  first  base.  The  team  played  good  ball  and  continued 
to  push  vigorously  forward  after  this  change,  still  hoping  to  over- 
come the  Giants.  Perhaps  three  or  four  days  before  the  season 
ended  this  proved  an  impossibility,  as  New  York  by  then  had  won 
enough  games  to  make  second  place  certain.  Cincinnati  did  not 
lag,  even  then,  and  stuck  to  its  task  of  holding  third  place  and 
did  so,  Pittsburgh  prodding  the  Ohio  team  until  the  very  end. 

The  team  that  wrestled  Cincinnati  savagely  all  of  the  year,  and 
that  virtually  kept  the  Reds  from  doing  better  than  third  in  the 
the  race,  was  Pittsburgh.  In  the  sixteen  games  which  were  played 
by  these  aspirants  for  National  League  honors,  Cincinnati  won  but 
four.  That  was  the  worst  record  made  by  the  Ohio  club  during 
the  year  against  any  team,  yet  it  was  much  similar  to  the  wabbly 
experiences  of  all  National  League  teams — Boston,  for  instance, 
with  its  inability  to  defeat  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  quite  as  unable 
to  defeat  Chicago  ;  while  for  that  matter,  although  New  York  made 
a  better  record  than  four  victories  against  Cincinnati,  it  was  the 
good  showing  of  the  latter  team  against  the  Giants  that  placed 
Cincinnati  in  third  place  and  kept  New  York  out  of  the  cham- 
pionship. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  any  year  for  a  championship  team  to  find 
easy  prey  in  one  or  two  teams  in  a  major  league  race.  It  is  not 
so  usual,  however,  for  this  characteristic  to  be  so  mixed  that 
almost  every  team  of  the  eight  has  a  tinge  of  it.  Cincinnati's  best 
record  of  1918  was  against  St.  Louis.  Thirteen  games  were  won 
from  that  team  and  eight  lost.  This,  however,  was  nearer  a  nor- 
mal status,  as  the  teams  practically  completed  their  "22"  series 
that  would  have  been  played  to  a  presumable  limit  if  a  full  season 
were  played  under  the  154-game  requisite.  There  was  one  time 
when  Cincinnati  was  in  front  in  the  race.  It  was  on  April  16. 
The  next  day  the  Reds  were  defeated  and  they  never  returned  to 
first  place,  although  they  pulled  themselves  back  to  third  place 
from  a  tie  for  seventh  place,  where  they  had  dropped  by  July 
Fourth. 

Climbing  from  seventh  place  to  third  shows  that  the  team  was 
one  to  be  regarded  with  caution  and  respect.  It  was  so  regarded. 
Other  managers  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  they  looked  upon 
the  Cincinnati  club  as  an  opponent  of  which  to  be  wary.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  both  Managers  McGraw  and  Mitchell — the  heads 
of  teams  that  finished  better  than   Cincinnati — in  private  conver- 
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sation  conceded  the  strength  of  the  Reds.  Both  of  them  looked 
upon  the  team  as  a  formidable  organization  in  attack.  There  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Cincinnati  players  with  the 
bat — that  is,  a  great  many  of  them — and  the  main  point  was 
whether  they  would  live  up  to  their  reputation.  Not  all  of  them 
did  so  with  consistency,  and  yet  at  the  finish  all  were  going  ahead 
with  a  speed  that  might  have  established  other  results  in  the 
National  League  had  the  championship  race  not  been  so  abruptly 
terminated  after  the  ruling  from  Washington. 

As  in  other  years,  the  players  of  the  team  did  not  do  so  well  in 
base  running  as  they  did  in  batting.  In  a  joking  way  it  once  was 
said  of  the  Cincinnati  team  that  it  took  four  base  hits  for  it  to 
make  one  run.  Not  literally  true,  that  was  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  Cincinnati  team  was  a  strictly  bat-and-follow-on 
team,  the  kind  that  makes  its  runs  by  sheer  physical  force  with 
the  bat,  and  not  so  much  by  strategy  or  by  superior  running  of 
itself.  There  was  an  improvement  in  1918,  although  the  team  was 
not  what  could  be  called  a  better  than  ordinary  base  running 
organization.  Heedless  plays  and  needless  plays  occasionally  spoiled 
good  opportunities  for  victory. 

Cincinnati  shone  in  the  outfield  and  unquestionably  had  a  better 
infield  than  in  1917.  Had  Chase  been  up  to  his  form  of  1917  it 
would  have  been  a  better  infield  than  it  proved  to  be.  Lee  Magee 
helped  at  second  base  and  Blackburne  filled  the  position  of  short- 
stop better  than  it  had  been  filled  since  Herzog  left  as  manager  of 
the  team  to  join  New  York.  With  Roush  contending  for  the  bat- 
ting supremacy  of  the  league  through  almost  all  of  the  year,  Cin- 
cinnati always  was  a  little  better  off  for  having  him.  It  is  a  great 
aid  to  possess  a  player  on  a  major  league  team  who  is  also  a  pos- 
sible batting  champion,  and  a  still  greater  aid  if  there  are  two  or 
three  of  them.  It  means  that  the  batting  order  can  be  so  arranged 
that  there  is  always  a  chance  to  make  a  run  or  two,  or  more,  under 
conditions  that  put  the  heavy  batters  in  the  game  where  they  can 
try  to  do  their  best  work  with  runners  on  the  bases.  Cincinnati 
on  more  occasions  than  one  profited  by  the  skill  of  Roush.  Further 
down  the  line  there  was  Wingo,  not  only  catching  better  ball  for 
Cincinnati  than  he  had  ever  caught  before  in  his  major  league 
experience,  but  batting  fairly  well. 

Not  so  many  well  known  players  left  Cincinnati  for  the  service 
as  left  from  some  clubs.  Bressler,  a  left-hand  pitcher,  who  did  not 
do  so  badly  in  the  little  time  that  he  had  to  do  anything,  and 
Regan,  another  pitcher,  right-hand,  found  their  way  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Allen,  Esmond,  Gerner,  Kopf,  Louden,  Moseley,  Rath  and  Ruether 
were  on  the  list.  Of  these,  Kopf,  an  infielder,  had  given  indication 
that  some  day  he  might  be  classified  with  the  recognized  men  of 
merit  in  active  Base  Ball.  It  is  not  probable  that  his  loss  to  the 
Cincinnati  club  meant  the  loss  of  the  championship. 

Looking  at  the  work  of  the  team  thoroughly  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember and  examining  the  game  in  detail,  the  impression  remains 
strong  that  if  the  Cincinnati  team  had  been  served  with  better 
pitching  it  might  have  triumphed  over  both  Chicago  and  New  York. 
The  chance  was  there,  but  the  material  did  not  come  to  expecta- 
tions. Some  comment  was  made  that  the  players  did  not  under- 
take team  work  with  any  unanimity.  The  editor  of  the  Guide  did 
not,  of  course,  see  all  of  the  games  that  were  played  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati club  during  the  season  ;  but  it  was  his  impression  of  those 
that  he  did  see,  that  the  Cincinnati  club  gave  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  team  work  than  any  Cincinnati  club  had  given  in  years. 
Other  games,  which  he  did  not  see,  might  have  given  others  a  dif- 
ferent impression  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  co-operation  did 
not  exist  among  the  players,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  scaled 
the  hill  with  a  lot  of  energy  after  they  had  slid  down. 


1,  Frank  L.   Miller;  2,  Carson  Bigbee;  3,   George  Cntshaw;   4,   Ralph   Comstock; 
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If  Earl  Hamilton,  pitcher,  had  been  able 
mTTCDTTDru  to  remain  with  the  .  Pittsburgh  club  until 
nilW5UKUn  the  end  of  the  season,  would  Pittsburgh 
have  won  the  championship?  That  topic  is 
one  which  Pittsburgh  enthusiasts  like  to  argue.  Most  of  them 
think  that  Pittsburgh  would  have  won  the  championship  had  there 
been  a  Hamilton  all  the  summer.  So  far  as  that  goes,  there  are 
Base  Ball  enthusiasts  in  other  cities  who  think  that  Pittsburgh  had 
a  pretty  fair  chance  to  win  the  pennant  if  Hamilton  had  not  been 
called  aAvay  to  duty.  He  won  six  games  before  the  country  took 
bim  for  a  fighter  and  did  not  lose  one.  It  was  not  wholly  that  he 
won  six  games  without  being  defeated  which  has  caused  so  much 
conjecture,  but  it  was  the  manner  in  which  he  won  them.  He  came 
back  to  active  work  in  the  majors  seemingly  in  better  condition 
than  when  he  left.  He  pitched  his  last  game  as  a  Pittsburgh 
player  of  1918  against  the  Giants.  It  was  the  first  game  played 
by  New  York  in  the  West  and  the  first  to  be  played  after  they  had 
won  eighteen  games  and  lost  one  in  the  East.  New  York  could  not 
''touch  him" — almost  literally  so,  too — and  began  their  Western 
trip  with  a  defeat ;  a  trip,  by  the  way,  which  cost  them  heavily. 
That  defeat  was  followed  by  others  and  by  more. 

Hamilton  was  not  the  only  player  lost  to  Pittsburgh  by  the 
demands  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  not !  Pittsburgh's  list  of  the  boys 
to  the  Blue  is  a  stunner,  and  who  knows  but  that  if  some  of  the 
other  players  who  were  enrolled  from  Pittsburgh  by  Uncle  Sam 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  through  the  season,  whether  Chicago, 
New  York  or  Cincinnati  would  have  finished  ahead  of  one  of  the 
best  teams,  handicapped  as  it  was,  that  Pittsburgh  has  had  in  a 
long  time.  Caton,  who  played  shortstop  well,  was  unable  to  finish 
the  season  with  the  Pirates.  Carlson,  a  pitcher,  now  and  then 
showing  winning  caliber,  did  not  stay  through.  Stengel,  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  outfielders  in  the  major  leagues  of  recent  years,  not 
only  because  he  can  bat  but  for  the  reason  that  he  plays  his  posi- 
tion with  rare  good  judgment,  had  to  go.  He  chose  the  navy, 
where  now  he  wears  the  dungarees.  King,  another  outfielder,  not  of 
the  quality  of  Stengel,  but  a  good  and  promising  player,  took  up  his 
pack  and  marched.  Others  who  were  unable  to  finish  the  year 
with  the  team  were  Blackwell,  Evans,  Getz,  Harmon,  Lohr,  Mails, 
Miller — not  Frank  Miller,  the  pitcher — Ponder,  Pitler,  Warner 
and  Webb. 

The  loss  of  Stengel  and  King  was  offset  to  some  extent — yes,  to 
a  great  extent — by  Southworth.  For  some  time  he  had  been  a 
player  attached  to  Pittsburgh  through  the  customary  alliance  with 
a  minor  league  club,  but  he  did  not  join  the  team  as  early  as 
expected  because  of  an  injury  which  he  had  received.  When  he 
did  join  he  helped  Pittsburgh  enormously.  In  the  games  in  which 
he  did  not  feature  as  a  batter  he  did  as  a  fielder.  He  played  the 
kind  of  Base  Ball  that  keeps  the  man  on  the  side  opposing  him 
wondering  what  he  will  do  next,  and  scheming  to  try  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  that  which  will  surely  result  in  making  runs,  as 
Southworth  proved  that  his  style  of  play  was  not  always  in  one 
channel. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  Pittsburgh  had  one  of  the 
best  teams  in  1918  that  had  played  for  the  National  League  in 
that  city  for  a  long  time.  The  statement  is  worthy  of  reiteration. 
It  was  a  good  team.  A  standard  team  in  many  respects  and  just 
lacking,  possibly,  the  assistance  of  a  pitcher  of  the  type  of  Vaughn 
as  he  was  in  1918,  or  Sallee  as  he  was  in  1917  ;  or,  further  back, 
Marquard  or  Mathewson  or  a  player  approximating  that  value.  Of 
course,  Mathewsons  only  occur  in  a  lifetime ;  but  there  are  pitchers 
of  that  degree  of  skill  who  are  certain  to  win  more  games  than 
they  lose,  with  any  kind  of  ball  playing  behind  them,  and  a  sure 
winner  would  have  done  much  for  Pittsburgh  last  year. 
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Cooper  pitched  fairly  well.  Mayer,  who  was  taken  over  from  the 
Philadelphia  National  League  club,  so  far  as  percentage  of  victories 
was  concerned,  pitched  even  better ;  but  neither  of  them  was  like 
Hendrix  of  Chicago,  with  his  twenty  victories,  or  Vaughn  with  his 
twenty-two,  or  Tyler  with  his  nineteen.  It  may  be  held  in  some 
quarters  that  the  Pittsburgh  club,  as  a  whole,  was  not  up  to  that 
of  Chicago  ;  yet  the  Pittsburgh  club  would  have  been  a  determined 
opponent  for  every  organization  in  the  National  League  more 
powerful  than  it  was  if  there  had  been  one  really  great  pitcher  on 
its  roll.  Tnat  is  what  LTamilton  started  out  to  be,  and  that  is 
why  no  one  can  be  chided  for  asking  what  Pittsburgh  would  have 
been  if  Hamilton  had  been  able  to  play  throughout  the  year  with 
the  team. 

In  praising  the  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  team,  Manager  Bezdek 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Results  of  the  type  and  the  quality 
which  were  accomplished  in  Pittsburgh  were  achieved  largely 
because  there  was  a  good  general  at  the  head  of  things.  Bezdek 
was  new  to  major  league  Base  Ball  when  he  began  and  he  never 
could  be  convicted  in  court  of  egotism,  or  anything  which  approxi- 
mates it,  for  he  invariably  asserted,  when  questioned  about  Base 
Pall,  that  he  was  in  the  game  to  be  taught  by  those  who  had  more 
experience  than  possessed  by  him.  He  was  open  to  argument  and 
conviction  from  his  players,  and  now  and  then  asked  them  to  give 
their  opinion  as  to  the  best  plays  to  be  made  ;  but  he  must  have 
had  a  grip  on  them  when  it  came  to  "the  move,"  because  there 
was  concert  between  player  and  manager.  There  were  times  when 
perhaps  he  could  have  played  his  games  with  more  shrewdness  and 
when  his  methods  were  too  ineffective,  but  he  did  not  play  Base 
Ball  day  in  and  day  out  with  one  system  only,  and  that  certainly 
had  something  to  do  with  his  success.  He  watched  the  other  fel- 
lows— that  is,  the  other  managers — and  every  now  and  then  sur- 
prised them  by  slipping  one  of  their  innovations  into  a  game 
against  them.  If  it  worked  well  Bezdek  never  took  credit  to  him- 
self as  the  originator  of  the  play,  but  enjoyed  a  quiet  chuckle 
because  he  had  used  the  other  man's  medicine,  not  to  heal  him, 
but  to  make  him  ill. 

The  team  never  suffered  in  the  outfield  all  of  the  year.  Take  it 
all  in  all,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  team  in  the  National  League  han- 
dled center  field  and  right  field  better  than  Pittsburgh.  In  these 
two  positions  there  was  more  strength  than  in  left  field,  although 
in  the  latter  position  the  work  was  so  well  done  that  the  outfield 
did  not  suffer  as  a  whole.  Carey  was  at  his  best  in  center  field. 
It  is  not  an  easy  position  to  play  in  Pittsburgh.  Our  very  best 
National  League  center  fielders  insist  that  it  is  the  most  difficult 
middle  field  on  the  National  League  circuit,  which  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  of  a  shadow  thrown  forward  at  a  bad  angle  against  the 
sun  by  the  huge  grand  stand.  The  Pittsburgh  stand,  by  the  way, 
towers  higher  than  most  stands.  In  all-around  playing,  Carey 
maintained  his  center  field  standard.  He  ran  bases  splendidly  and 
batted  fully  up  to  his  ability.  He  is  not  a  clean-up  batter  like 
Kauff,  but  nerhaps  covers  more  ground  than  Kauff — by  a  margin — 
simply  because  he  is  more  of  a  sprinter  than  the  New  York  out- 
fielder. 

The  infield  was  not  the  best  in  the  National  League,  although  all 
infields  fell  off  from  the  standard  of  the  year  before.  However,  the 
transfer  of  Cutshaw,  the  Brooklyn  second  baseman,  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh club,  really  gave  it  added  strength  of  no  mean  quality, 
because  Cutshaw,  if  not  a  star,  was  a  steady  second  baseman,  and 
Pittsburgh  had  needed  a  "day  in  and  day  out"  second  baseman  for 
a  long  time.  Mollwitz  was  as  good  a  fielding  first  baseman  as  any 
club  could  wish,  and  McKechnie  was  reliable  at  third.  While  Caton 
played  shortstop  he  astonished  most  of  the  critics  by  playing  a 
better  fielding  game  than  they  thought  it  possible  for  him  to  play. 


1,    Joseph   Oeschger:    2,    George  Whitted;   3,    Edward   J.    Burns;   4,    Fred   W.   Lu- 
derus;    5,    Dave    Bancroft;    6,    Emil   Meusel;    7,    Michael   Prendergast. 
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He  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  was  helped  immensely  in 
his  fielding  by  his  ability  to  get  the  ball  away  from  him  quickly. 

One  other  position  on  the  Pittsburgh  team  showed  a  wide  range 
of  improvement.  .That  was  behind  the  bat.  In  1917  Schmidt  was 
not  looked  upon  as  quite  up  to  the  average  of  major  league  require- 
ments. But  how  he  did  improve  in  1918  !  Possibly  there  is  not  a 
player  in  all  the  National  League  who  showed  such  improvement. 

The  Pittsburgh  Base  Ball  club  was  a  consistent  winner.  There 
was  no  wild  splurge  one  way  or  another.  The  most  bulky  winning 
of  all  was  that  against  Cincinnati.  In  the  sixteen  games  which 
were  played  by  these  teams,  Cincinnati  won  but  four.  Victories 
against  other  teams  were  not  on  such  an  elaborate  scale,  but  they 
were  good  and  substantial,  and  steady.  Pittsburgh,  for  instance, 
won  eight  games  from  Chicago  and  lost  ten.  They  won  eleven 
from  New  York  and  lost  eight,  a  long  time  since  that  had  hap- 
pened. Nine  were  won  from  Brooklyn  and  eleven  lost.  Brooklyn 
could  beat  Pittsburgh  when  the  team  could  not  win  elsewhere. 
Seven  were  won  from  Philadelphia  and  eleven  lost.  By  the  way, 
the  Philadelphia  team  was  part  of  Pittsburgh's  undoing.  Every 
other  team  of  the  National  League  except  Boston  won  more  games 
from  Philadelphia  than  it  lost.  A  more  uniform  record,  even 
though  not  a  championship  record,  was  made  by  Pittsburgh  than 
had  been  made  by  the  team  in  previous  seasons. 

That  the  enthusiasts  of  Pittsburgh  knew  they  were  getting  better 
Base  Ball  than  they  had  seen  in  the  past,  plainly  manifested  itself 
id  the  increased  attendance  and  enthusiasm.  Pittsburgh  was  one 
city  where  there  was  Base  Ball  enthusiasm  in  1918,  and  plenty 
of  it.  There  was  no  desire  to  see  the  national  game  abated,  but  if 
the  Government  deemed  that  its  active  participants  were  needed  in 
other  work,  Pittsburgh  accepted  the  verdict  with  the  same  cheerful 
compliance  as  it  was  accepted  elsewhere.  In  accepting  it,  however, 
Pittsburgh  still  maintained  its  loyalty  to  the  sport  that  never  has 
made  anything  but  good  Americans. 

♦     ♦     + 

Justice  demands  that  the  Brooklyn  Base 

"RPnOTTT  VIST      Ball  clllD  De  £iven  unstinted  praise  for  the 

u^uui^J-rii\      campaign  it  conducted  in  1918.     No  matter 

what  diverse   opinions  we   may   have  as   to 

the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  a   clufe   are   handled,    or  have 

been  handled — since  it  is  agreeably  understood  that  all  of  us  can  do 

better  than  the  other  fellow — in  the  parlance  of  the  day,  one  "must 

take  his  hat  off"   to   Brooklyn   of   1918.      The  reason   for  it   is   the 

4'try  thought"  ever  in  evidence  from  the  time  that  Brooklyn  began 

to  play  ball  until  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  playing  year.    The 

Brooklyn  club  was  almost  first  of  the  major  league  clubs  to  be  hit 

by  the   flying   shrapnel   of  the  world   war.      Before   spring   practice 

was  concluded,  information  had  been  received  that  Brooklyn  players 

were  likely  to  be  summoned  before  some  players  of  the  other  clubs  ; 

not  that  there  was  any  special  animus  against   Brooklyn,   but   the 

rotation  of  numbers  brought  Brooklyn  first  into   attention   as   the 

"grand  top  sergeant"  called  the  roll. 

Brooklyn  lost  in  all,  Cadore,  Durning,  Fitzsimmons,  Howell,  Heit- 
man,  Kelleher,  Miljus,  Malone,  Nixon,  Snyder,  Smith,  Sheridan, 
Mitchell,  Schmandt  and  Ward.  Later,  Grimes,  Marquard,  Hickman. 
Krueger  and  Pfeffer.  Grimes,  Marquard  and  Hickman  remained 
through  most  of  the  season  because  they  were  not  asked  to  report 
after  enlistment.  Pfeffer,  however,  was  with  the  club  not  much 
more  than  half  the  season.  Mamaux,  Russell,  Griner  and  Plitt  quit 
of  their  own  accord.  At  one  time  Brooklyn  had  only  thirteen 
players  on  the  active  roll.     They  kept  on  playing,  just  the  same. 

Of  the  players  who  stuck  by  the  team  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  who  were  not  of  the  enlisted,  there  was  one  to  whom  it  is  a 


1,    Albert   Wiekland;    2,    John   Rawlings;    3,    Walter   Rehg;    4,    Roy   Massey;    5,    E 
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most  grateful  pleasure  to  extend  that  quality  of  congratulation 
which  belongs  to  the  "well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
Although  long  in  service  on  the  ball  field,  day  in  and  day  out  John 
Coombs  was  found  whenever  called  upon,  taking  his  place  in  the 
game  and  giving  to  the  Brooklyn  club  every  bit  of  the  good  that 
was  in  him.  He  used  his  athletic  knowledge,  developed  with  the 
years  of  experience  which  had  been  his,  in  every  earnest  way,  to 
win.  Such  is  the  real  type  of  American  ball  player.  There  are 
scores  of  others  like  Coombs  in  Base  Ball.  The  game  has  developed 
them  and  will  continue  to  produce  them  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
that  kind  of  a  game. 

Base  Ball  will  have  its  shirks  and  slackers.  Its  unlimited  field 
for  action,  with  its  thousands  of  votaries,  renders  any  other  result 
incredible.  But  the  shirks  and  the  slackers  never  live  in  memory, 
and  players  like  John  Coombs  do.  Veteran  though  he  was,  and 
whatever  he  may  have  held  in  his  own  mind  as  to  any  chances  that 
Brooklyn  might  have  in  the  race  for  the  championship  or  one  of 
its  subsidiary  positions,  he  walked  to  the  box  to  win,  and  pitched 
to  win,  and  pitched  splendid  games  against  all  clubs  alike.  It  was 
a  treat  to  watch  him.  And  while  praises  are  being  devoted  to 
Coombs,  it  is  but  fit  that  the  Brooklyn  players,  from  Manager 
Kobinson  to  the  very  last  recruit,  be  given  their  full  share  of  credit 
for  what  they  tried  to  do. 

Some  mornings,  as  the  season  progressed  and  the  service  made 
its  demands  wider  and  wider  and  more  and  more  of  the  young  men 
of  the  country  were  called  into  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  democ- 
racy, the  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  club  would  be  almost  afraid  to 
look  around  for  fear  that  not  a  player  was  left  except  those  who 
were  beyond  the  age  limit.  Yet  there  was  no  abatement  of  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  team.  With  what  it  had  it  went  forth  in  the 
afternoon  and  battled  its  opponents  to  the  last. 

Naturally,  not  all  of  the  games  were  of  that  high  type  which 
had  been  more  or  less  observant  in  major  league  struggles.  On  the- 
other  hand,  Brooklyn,  crippled  as  it  was,  played  some  of  the  most 
interesting  games  of  the  race ;  and  it  was  Brooklyn,  at  the  moment 
least  expected  to  do  big  things,  that  defeated  Chicago  in  a  series 
on  the  Chicago  field  and  so  seriously  cut  into  the  lead  of  the  Cubs 
that  the  New  York  club  became  a  more  important  factor  than  it 
had  been,  and,  taking  grace,  acordingly  began  to  play  better  ball. 
The  Giants  did  not  continue  this  fine  display,  unfortunately  for 
them,  but  Brooklyn  gave  them  a  chance  which,  had  it  been 
improved,  could  have  changed  results.  Such  things  are  true  of  all 
Base  Ball  seasons,  but  attention  is  called  to  this  one  particular 
instance,  because  it  shows  how  a  team  with  fight  in  it  can  do  well 
even  when  it  seems  to  have  been  wounded  desperately. 

Three  teams  finished  lower  in  the  race  than  Brooklyn.  They 
were  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  and  there  were  some  of 
our  prophets  who  predicted  that  each  of  the  three  would  finish 
higher  than  Brooklyn.  The  fight  spirit  which  permeated  the  Brook- 
lyn team  prevented  that.  Possibly,  better  batting  by  the  Brooklyn 
team  would  be  ascribed  as  the  technical  reason  for  greater  success ; 
but  better  batting  was  part  of  the  result  of  the  purpose  to  do 
something.  Add  to  the  better  batting  the  ultimate  fine  pitching  of 
Grimes,  in  addition  to  the  unfailing  ''best  I've  got"  from  Coombs, 
and  there  is  another  reason  for  the  success  of  Brooklyn. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  Grimes'  pitching  was  unreliable. 
He  did  not  have  control  of  the  ball  and  he  was  hit  hard  at  times 
when  he  did  have  control.  But  he  kept  at  it.  The  courage  that 
was  alive  in  the  Brooklyn  club  was  alive  in  him,  and  he  stuck  to 
the  task  of  making  himself  better  with  such  good  results  that  he 
became  better,  and  before  the  season  was  over  he  was  accorded  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  best  pitchers  of  the  National  League,  with 
his  record  of  eighteen  games  won  and  nine  lost.     The  figures  are 


1,    Walton  Cruise;   2,    Oscar  Horstman;   3,   Mike   Gonzalez;   4,    Rogers  Hornsby; 
5,   Albert  Betzel;   6,  Leon  Ames.  Conlon,  Photos. 
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unofficial,  but  they  are  approximately  correct,  and  they  tell  the 
story  of  "what  was"  in  Brooklyn. 

The  team  held  Chicago  better  than  even  all  through  the  year. 
The  champions  won  nine  games  and  Brooklyn  ten  of  the  series  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  There's  something  worth  while.  The 
Giants,  second  in  the  final  of  the  race,  lost  their  series  to  Chicago, 
and  lost  it  badly.  The  Cubs  were  one  of  the  teams  that  New  York 
could  not  defeat ;  yet  Brooklyn,  crippled  as  it  was,  could  and  did 
defeat  the  champions,  not  only  a  few  games  but  on  the  year's 
results.  Brooklyn  lost  to  New  York  by  twelve  games  to  eight,  but 
Brooklyn  defeated  New  York  when  it  hurt  and  turned  the  battle 
tide  the  other  way.  Exactly  as  New  York  found  Cincinnati  a 
stumbling  block,  so  did  Brooklyn.  The  latter  could  not  win  a  game 
apparently  on  the  Cincinnati  field.  What  was  in  the  Cincinnati 
atmosphere  that  so  affected  the  players  who  represented  the  metro- 
politan    district? 

Brooklyn  won  the  series  by  a  single  game  from  Pittsburgh,  yet 
lost  the  series  to  Boston,  and  the  latter  club  finished  worse  off 
than  Brooklyn.  The  series  also  were  won  from  Philadelphia  and 
St.  Iiouis,  each  by  a  single  game.  Quite  a  record  that  for  a  team 
which  had  been  accredited  not  any  too  good  a  rating  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  which  was  about  as  badly  shot  up  as  any  team 
in  either  major  league,  and  worse  hit  than  most  of  them  because 
the  "shooting"  began  so  early  in  the  season. 

All  in  all,  the  National  League  and  Base  Ball  had  no  cause  to 
feel  remorseful  over  the  record  of  the  Brooklyn  club  of  1918.  There 
were  moments  when  the  players  were  criticised  because  they  did 
not  do  this  or  that,  but  somehow  or  another  they  were  back  the 
next  day  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  all  else,  with  their  shoulders 
propped  tight  against  their  bats,  and  "whanging  away"  as  reso- 
lutely as  ever  for  Brooklyn.  That's  Base  Ball.  Any  time  that  a 
crippled  team  can  hold  up  and  do  things  now  and  then  that  turn  a 
championship  race  at  right  angles  to  itself,  and  do  it  with  every- 
thing in  evidence  that  they  are  trying,  and  fighting  and  "digging 
their  toes  into  the  ground,"  it  just  makes  the  man  who  loves  and 
appreciates  Base  Ball  do  a  little  shouting  all  by  his  lonesome,  for 
of  such  is  the  essence  of  true  sport  and  real  Base  Ball,  and  as 
such  it  was  taught  by  the  brave  "old  fellows"  who  have  gone  before. 

+     4-     + 

Weakness  in  pitching  and  in  batting 
PTTTT  ATIT7T  PTTTA  were  principal  reasons  why  the  Philadel- 
irrixLsmjEtiuxrriin,      phia    club    did    not    win    a    championship. 

Weakness  in  persistent  effort  never  was  in 
evidence.  Pat  Moran  is  another  manager  of  the  type  that  re- 
fuses to  be  beaten.  Everything  in  sport  must  turn  against  him 
before  he  will  concede  a  point  lost,  and  it  was  not  until  the  season 
was  well  under  way  that  he  would  reconcile  himself  to  hearing  that 
his  team  was  good  but  not  over-powerful.  Even  then  he  would  not 
concede  that  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to  win  the  championship, 
and  he  traveled  along  up  to  the  very  last,  arguing  that  with  luck 
turning  his  way  there  was  always  a  chance.  He  never  admitted 
until  compelled  to  do  so  that  he  was  out  of  the  first  division. 

During  the  season  Philadelphia  lost  to  the  army  Dillhoefer, 
JVTcGaffigan.  Tincup,  Rixey  and  Whitted.  In  that  respect  it  got  off 
easier  thaR  some  of  the  other  clubs.  "Rixey  and  Whitted  were 
sources  of  strength.  The  former  had  proved  that  he  was  a  win- 
ning major  league  pitcher,  and  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  conceded 
that  Whitted,  with  his  combination  of  physical  and  mental  ability, 
his  real  Base  Ball  sense,  is  one  of  the  clever  players  of  the  major 
league  circuits.  Dillhoefer  is  a  smart,  aggressive  catcher,  but  not 
strong  enough  as  a  batter  to  be  a  high  class  pennant  factor — on 
the    other    hand,    a   fine    man    to    have   around    as    a    second-string 


1,  W.  R.  Johnston;  2,  Tris  Speaker;  3,  Ray  Chapman;  4,  T.  L.  Turner;  5,  John 
Enzinann;  6,   F.  N.  Coumbe;  7,   Guy  Morton.  Conloh,  Photos. 
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catcher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  the  loss  of  Rixey  and 
Whitted,  tho  Philadelphia  club  was  a  team  of  average  strength.  Its 
real  loss  was  that  of  Killefer,  who  had  been  transferred  to  Chicago 
in  the  arrangement  for  a  trade  made  between  the  teams  and  who 
unquestionably  put  Chicago  in  the  van  of  the  grand  charge  of  1918. 

While  Chicago  was  able  to  get  on  without  Alexander,  Philadel- 
phia was  handicapped  because  the  club  did  not  have  an  Alexander 
II.  If  Rixey  had  not  joined  the  army,  perhaps  Philadelphia  would 
have  been  more  impressive  from  a  pitching  standpoint ;  but  when 
Rixey  departed,  as  well  as  Alexander,  the  Phillies  were  badly 
shaken. 

Philadelphia  played  its  best  ball  approaching  mid-season.  July 
Fourth  the  Phillies  were  fourth  in  the  race.  They  lost  players 
after  that  and  lacked  the  stamina  which  is  necessary  to  make  a 
strong  finish.  It  is  an  essential  in  Base  Ball,  like  any  other  ath- 
letic contest,  that  a  team  must  have  the  strength  within  itself  to 
reach  the  top,  and  then  to  be  able  to  continue  to  travel  along  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  until  the  end  has  been  met.  There  was  no 
lack  of  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia  club,  but  there 
was  a  lack  of  playing  strength,  especially  in  the  battery  positions, 
when  the  test  came  by  which  either  the  Chicagos  or  the  Giants 
were  to  be  defeated.  Finding  both  of  these  teams  beyond  them, 
the  Philadelphias  faded  until  they  lost  out  in  the  first  division  and 
eventually  dropped  back  to  sixth  place  in  the  race. 

Philadelphia  won  the  season's  series  from  Pittsburgh  and  Bos- 
ton. The  Pennsylvania  rivalry  that  is  in  evidence  from  year  to 
year,  so  far  as  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  are  concerned,  was  as 
much  In  evidence  in  1918.  The  Philadelphias  could  defeat  Pitts- 
burgh when  they  could  not  win  from  any  other  club.  New  York 
was  the  team  which  kept  Philadelphia  under  subjection.  Only 
three  game?  were  won  from  the  Giants  during  the  season.  On  the 
first  visit  made  by  the  New  lork  club  to  Philadelphia,  the  local 
club  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fierceness  of  the  Giants'  attack,  and 
that  one  visit  seemed  to  take  Philadelphia's  power  of  resistance 
away  whenever  New  York  was  faced  later,  as  the  Giants  continued- 
to  win,  not  without  interruption,  yet  with  freedom,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  The  Philadelphia  pitchers  were  not  the  rivals 
thaf  New  York  had  met  in  the  past  and  were  not  so  effective 
against  New  York  as  in  other  years. 

Chicago  won  twelve  games  to  six  in  the  series  between  these 
teams.  That  was  two  less  than  Chicago  won  from  New  York,  but 
the  defeats  sustained  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  identical, 
and  it  was  the  depth  "by  which  Chicago  forced  its  way  into  the 
Eastern  front  that  helped  the  Cubs  so  much  in  their  race.  It  was 
not  a  sectional  supremacy  that  assisted  Chicago,  for  there  was  but 
one  club  in  all  the  National  League  from  which  the  team  did  not 
win  in  double  figures.  That  club  was  Brooklyn.  Only  nine  games 
were  won  by  the  Cubs  against  Brooklyn  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
Brooklyn  was  as  hard  hit  in  the  loss  of  players  as  any  team  in  the 
circuit.  Until  the  summary  of  the  season's  race  is  looked  over  with 
care,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Brooklyn  was  the  strongest  oppo- 
nent of  Chicago  in  the  fight  for  the  pennant ;  yet  it  was,  for  the 
analysis  of  the  games  shows  that  the  Cubs  really  were  outplayed 
more  thoroughly  in  some  respects  by  Brooklyn  than  they  were  by 
clubs  that  finished  better  in  the  race  than  Long  Island's  repre- 
sentatives. 

Manager  Moran  handled  his  players  skillfully.  Crippled  as  the 
team  was  by  lack  of  men,  and  by  losing  men  when  least  expected  to 
do  so,  he  kept  the  players  keyed  up  to  a  point  where  they  were  ever 
pushing  forward.  Now  and  then  there  would  be  one  of  those  excep- 
tions which  come  when  pitchers  are  punished  so  bitterly  in  ar 
inning  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  retrieve  losses,  but  that  hap 
pens  to  the  championship  club  as  weir  as  to  the  club  which  finishes 
in  the  second  division. 


1    Howard  Shanks;   2,   Bert  Shotton:   3,    E.   P.   Gharrity;   4,   Frank  M.   Schulte; 
5,  Edward  C.  Foster;  6,  Ray  C.  Morgan;  7,  Y.  W.  Ayers.  Conlon,  Photos. 
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It  took  the  Boston  team  some  time  to  get 

Rn^TOM  started.     When  the  players  once  were  under 

DUoiuiN  way  they  climbed  to  third  place.     They  were 

up  there  July  4,  which  ordinarily  is  accepted 

as  the  half-way   stopping  point.     It  wasn't   half-way   in   1918  for 

the  reason  that  the  season  ended   September  2.     Some  of  us  have 

accepted  it  as  a  truism  in  Base  Ball  that  the  standing  of  July  4 

presages  fairly  well  what  the  finish  will  be.     In  the  case  of  Boston 

this  did  not  follow.     The  team  was  at  its  best  in  mid-season  and 

relapsed   thereafter.     It  was  back  about  to   the  same   standard  at 

the  end  of  the  year  that  had  been  displayed  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year.     There  was  reason  enough  for  all  of  that. 

All  the  playing  year  the  days  were  vexatious  for  Boston  and  its 
management.  Herzog,  who  had  been  transferred  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  delayed  in  coming  to  terms.  That  hurt.  He  played  with 
Boston  eventually.  Rudolph  and  the  management  could  not  agree 
upon  salary  until  the  season  was  under  way.  He  pitched  some 
games  with  skill,  but  ended  by  losing  more  than  he  won. 

Maranville  enlisted  with  the  navy  and  thereby  created  a  vacuum 
about  the  position  of  shortstop,  as  Maranvilles  do  not  grow  on 
every  bush.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  a  lucky  Base  Ball  forester 
who  can  find  a  bush  on  which  a  Maranville  does  grow.  This  upset- 
ting of  the  infield  also  upset  the  prospects  of  the  team.  Yet,  like 
most  of  the  other  National  League  clubs,  there  were  moments  when 
the  Boston  team  played  ball  that  was  attractive  and  as  full  of  tonic 
as  spring  bitters.  A  fairly  good  outfield  steadied  the  men,  all 
pitchers  fought  handsomely  for  their  games,  and  Wilson  behind  the 
bat  never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  secure  for  Boston  what  success 
might  be  possible. 

In  the  very  last  game  of  the  year,  which  was  played  against  the 
New  York  club  in  Boston,  the  home  team  battled  the  Giants  with 
all  the  energy  they  possessed  to  the  very  last  minute  of  the  con- 
test. They  won  the  game,  and  it  was  the  only  one  they  did  win 
from  New  York  all  of  the  season.  It  was  fine  to  see  them  £ ght 
for  it.  There  have  been  days  when  the  National  League  had  fewer 
troubles  on  its  hands  than  it  had  in  1918,  when,  under  like  condi- 
tions, the  players  of  a  club  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  unsuc- 
cessful as  Boston  had  been  against  New  York,  would  not  care  much 
whether  they  put  forth  their  best  or  not.  They  would  feel  that  the 
music  was  over,  the  dance  ended,  and  home  the  only  refuge  in 
sight,  with  a  disposition  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Boston  team,  with  disbandment  for  the  year  impending,  set- 
tled to  hard  work  and  Rudolph  pitched  "his  arm  off,"  as  the  boys 
say,  to  defeat  New  York,  and  New  York  was  defeated.  There  wasn't 
anything  in  sight  for  Boston  except  the  glory  of  winning  that 
game.  They  had  nothing  to  lose  in  the  race  in  position,  but  they 
had  everything  to  gain  by  winning  from  the  Giants  before  the  year 
was  over,  and  they  did  so.  They  were  getting  a  fight,  too,  from 
New  York.     There  was  nothing  easy  about  the  nine  innings. 

Boston's  losses  in  players  who  found  their  way  into  service  dur- 
ing the  year  included  Allen,  Bailey,  Conway,  Canavan,  Fillingim, 
Fitzpatriek,  Gowdy,  James,  Kelly,  McGraw,  Maranville,  Powell, 
Rico,  Schmidt,  Tragesser,  Rehg  and  Schreiber.  Four  retired.  These 
were  Hearn,  Egan,  Massey  and  Scott.  One  of  the  Boston  players 
never  will  be  forgotten  in  Base  Ball.  He  was  the  first  to  enlist  to 
fight  against  the  Hun.  Perhaps  every  Base  Ball  enthusiast  knows 
his  name  without  reference  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  editor 
of  the  Guide  takes  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  calling  attention  to  it — 
Gowdy  of  Ohio.  A  fighter  every  inch  of  him,  according  to  report 
from  his  associates  in  that  hell  on  earth,  the  war  zone.  The  loss 
of  players  to  the  service  was  not  vital  to  the  finish  of  the  Boston 
club  as  it  took  place.  That  is  to  say,  their  absence,  perhaps,  did 
not  prevent  a  championship  from  being  won  as  we  are  wont  to 
judge  Base  Ball  possibilities.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  club  had 


1,    Herbert   E.    Thormahlen ;    2.    Walter   C.    Pipp;    3,    Roger  T.    Peckinpaugh;    4, 
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been  able  to  retain  all  of  them,,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  end 
of  the  season  would  have  found  Boston  higher  in  the  race  than  it 
finished. 

The  team  was  most  successful  against  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  and 
Pt.  Louis,  and  least  successful  against  New  York.  Next  to  New 
York  the  Chicagos  made  trouble  for  Boston.  The  champions  lost 
only  five  games  to  them,  and  Philadelphia,  too,  was  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Boston  flesh.  Boston  did  well  against  Brooklyn.  They  are 
old  rivals,  always  fighting  to  the  last  to  win,  and  they  maintained 
the  pace  in  1918. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  weather  was  wretched.  This, 
with  the  inability  of  the  team  to  get  started,  undoubtedly  was  a 
setback.  More  than  that,  it  seemed  as  if  Boston,  possibly  more 
than  any  other  city  of  the  National  League  circuit  with  the  excep-t 
tion  of  St.  Louis,  was  worst  affected  by  war  conditions.  All  of  the 
young  men  of  the  New  England  capital  had  enlisted  early.  Through- 
out all  of  New  England  military  fervor  was  at  white  heat  and 
military  work  was  widespread. 

Factories  resounded  night  and  day  with  the  hum  of  machinery 
making  that  which  was  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  carry  on 
the  good  work  of  liberty  for  all  the  world,  and  labor  was  almost 
implored  not  to  take  even  a  few  hours  of  relaxation,  but  to  employ 
every  minute  in  the  cause  of  the  hour.  Massachusetts  applied  itself 
so  rigorously  that  recreation  was  quite  abandoned.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  in  that  section  of  the  country  more  attention  was  paid 
to  camp  athletics.  Always  New  England  has  known  how  to  do 
such  things  well.  Every  camp  and  training  headquarters  had  its 
regularly  organized  athletic  programme  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  its 
outfit,  and  every  man  in  the  camp  was  expected  to  take  part  in 
sport  of  some  kind.  That  all  helned,  although  naturally  it  with- 
drew for  the  time  some  attention  from  professional  sport. 

+     +     + 

Trouble  beset  the  St.  Louis  club  early  and- 
<sT    T  OTTT^  never  left  it.     Like  Brooklyn,  the  team  was 

ol.  Lt\JK*x&  deprived  of  players  almost  at  the  start.     It 

so  happened  that  St.  Louis  men  were  among 
the  first  eligible  for  the  service.  John  Hendricks,  who  had  been 
appointed  manager,  found  at  the  beginning  so  many  gaps  in  his 
team  that  a  man  more  despondent  would  have  given  up.  Not  so 
Hendricks.  He  did  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  expect  results  on 
the  Base  Ball  field  without  players,  yet  he  tried  to  accomplish 
results  even  if  he  did  not  have  the  players.  During  the  season  St. 
Louis  lost  Beall,  Cruise,  Johnson,  Goodwin,  Horstman,  Hitt,  Jen- 
kins, Knight,  Lamline,  Miller,  May,  Stewart,  Smith  and  Snyder. 
Baird  left  the  team.  Of  the  players  who  remained,  Hornsby  did 
not  play  to  a  standard  which  had  been  anticipated  in  view  of  the 
good  showing  he  had  made  the  season  before.  His  failure  was  a 
vital  blow  to  Hendricks,  who  had  constructed  his  team  in  some 
measure  about  the  Texas  infielder. 

Base  Ball  apathy  was  more  pronounced  in  St.  Louis  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  National  League  circuit.  Not  so  very  strange,  for 
many  reasons  are  in  evidence.  First  of  all,  the  club  started  poorly. 
So  many  teams  had  made  a  like  start  in  St.  Louis  that  the  Base 
Ball  enthusiasts  were  enwrapped  in  a  wet  blanket  and  rolled  in  it 
before  the  month  of  May  had  barely  begun.  When  players  were 
procured  for  the  season,  there  had  been  hope  in  St.  Louis.  It  was 
not  a  bad  playing  list  by  any  means.  When  results  failed  early, 
St.  Louis  shrugged  its  shoulders,  said  something  about  "an  old 
story,"  and  kept  at  work,  as  St.  Louis  had  an  abundance  of  war 
contracts  in  one  place  and  another  and  there  was  plenty  for  all  to 
do  in  the  factories.  Had  the  team  made  a  good  showing  it  is  pos- 
sible that  all  of  this  would  have  been  reversed. 


1,  Ernest  Johnson;  2,  John  Tobin;   3,  Joseph  Gedeon;  4,   G.  H.   Sisler:  5,  James 
P,  Austin;  6,  Tom  Rogers;  7,  Albert  P.  Leifield.  Conlon,   Photos. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  local  judges  in  St.  Louis  that  there  would 

WnG  ™e V-  greater  disJ>lay  of  Base  Bal1  enthusiasm,  if  t^ere  had 
heen  anything  over  which  St.  Louis  could  -enthuse''  than  the 
Mississippi  district  had  known  in  a  long  time.  As  a  rule  it  is  not 
2?  ?VKCeito  idefer  t0  l0Cal  J"d^ent  in  matters  of  that  charac- 
tloJ°5  ^\1(£al  5?n  can  read  the  atmosphere  of  his  own  region  a 
S  brief  vYsit  ^  ^  StraDger  Wh°  *akeS  a  cursorTglllce  in 

■JEL^8!  disc°uraging  ^  the  city  when  the  team  plodded  dullv 
along  in  last  place.  Neither  Sunday  nor  Saturday  crowds  could  hP 
3eCteT?  J^n  t*eir  "hopefuls"  could  not  get  away  Tom  the  hot- 
lHV.i;FMe  ^  fo?§"l t0  the  first  division  and VmaTned  the 
niiniLf^7'^  WrTld  have  *iven  encouragement  to  those  who 
followed  the  national  game ;  but  to  be  submerged  in  eighth  place Tall 

cold  r'ain"16  ""  t0°  mU<*-  tt  WaS  aS  d«P«*W  as'lorty^ay's  "of 
Out  of  the  gloom  shone  the  good  work  of  Ames  Otip  nf  th* 
oldest  pitchers  of  the  National  League/  he  made  T most  Credits  hiP 
^r?£vlinder  *5e  moSt  discouraging  conditions  C  poo gales 
were  few— very  few— and  his  good  sraraes  were  manv      Hp  diV?  w 

fplW^^6  g°°d  games  that  he  Inched 'becLTe  the  work  of  his 
iellow  players  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  but  he  continued  to 
^tandin^tte0^?  thaT  ^t  contest  in  which  ne  took  part,  no^th0- 
stanamg  the  tact  that  St.  Louis  was  as  hopelessly  last  as  fhp  tpam 
<>ould  become,  and  could  be  expected  to  became?  te     ' 

it   fet.  Louis  was  last  in  the  race,  it  was  not  last  beran«P   nf  n 

^->nynff«r.eakneSS  against  p™adelphia  and [  Brookfyn  In  tht 
season  of  strange  and  unexpected  happenings  St  Louis  took  tht 
^»?TS£0m  b0th  Brook1^  and  Philadelphif  f0i l  the  series  of  the 
year  Eleven  games  were  won  and  eight  games  lost  to  each  Mori 
of  the  erratic  exhibition  of  form  displayed  by  the  payers  during 
the  vagaries  of  the  year.     Where  St.  Louis  took  its  worst  tumble! 

th?  clrZils  wifh  a"dPSW  Y2?-TBo-th  »f  these  t!aTs%™eed 
«n.oi„  2  SL-  ,    severity.      St.    Louis    won    only    threp    games 

against  Chicago  and  a  meager  four  against  the  Giants 
hnFtn  t'^IS  °/  tZtal  Tories,  St.  Louis  did  not  do  so  poorly, 
but  m  total  defeats  there  was  an  excess  of  seven  against  st  L  k 
as  compared  with  the  next  nearest  club.  Tup  Pare fnals ;  lost 78 
games,  while  Boston  lost  71.  Defeats  took  the  heart  out  of  St 
Louis  early  and  continued  to  eat  like  a  canker  into  its  spirit 
rlw?  £lsTrec-alM  that  predictions  made  before  the  season  began 
rated  St.  Louis  as  high  as  third  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
league  race,  it  becomes  apparent  how  bitterly  the  poor  showing  of 

be'for^oVen^^^  St    Louis  fans.     But  It  mSt*not 

oe  torgotten  that  part  of  the  poor  showing  was  due  to  the  loss  of 
players  by  causes  over  which  the  club  had  no  control  The  same 
reason  prevailed  throughout  Base  Ball  generally  and*  it  must  ™e 
S^ed  aA  accounting  for  a  great  deal  that  even  the  B^se  Ball 
SH?*  C0Uld  £ot  suceessfully  grapple  with.  During  all  of  the  hard 
sledding   of   the   season   of   1918,    there   were   ball  players    in    large 

XmZ™  riShedi  l°l+hett?  th-ings  for  their  teams  and  who 
?w  ™akmg  a  2£°a  fight  and  seeing  that  something  was  in  sight 
tw  ^g^vglVe  tHem  assistance,  woke  up  in  the  morning  to  learn 
that  the  dire  necessities  of  war  had  wrested  other  strength  from 
their  organizations  and  left  them  helpless  at  the  moment  when  it 
seemed  there  would  be  a  turn  for  the  better.     War  and  athletics  do 

?,?  ™T*'  GVen  th0Ugh  -they  min^le-  That  is  to  say^fis  in  possible 
to  retain  man  power  in  both  unless  the  stronger  Will  yield  to  the 

nart  of  „™We#CS-?&gle  fre.elLwith  army  lif^  but  also  must  be  a 
part  of  army  life  if  the  available  athletic  material  of  the  country 
is  to  be  pushed  directly  into  manual  war  work  and  not  given  sS 

of  LhiTvTment1!         PUrSU6  US  °Wn  Way  t0Ward  a  bette?  standard 


1,  Edward  V.  Cicotte;  2,  John  F.  Collins;  3,  Harry  Leibold;  4,  Joseph  D.  Benz; 
5,   Ewell  A.   Russell;   6,   Ray  W.   Schalk,  Conlon,   Photos. 

GROUP  OF   CHICAGO   WHITE   SOX. 
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Following  is  the  semi-monthly  standing  of  the  National  League 
:lubs  for  the  1918  season  : 


Club. 
New  York  ... 
Philadelphia 

Chicago    

Cincinnati    . . 


STANDING   OF   CLUBS    ON  MAT  1 
Won.  Lost.   PC.  Club. 


Won.  Lost.  PC, 

10         1        .909        Pittsburgh    4         4  .500 

8          3        .727        St.  Louis  3         7  .300 

6         3        .667        Boston  2         8  .200 

6         5        .545        Brooklyn  1         9  .100 


STANDING  OF   CLUBS    ON   MAY   14. 

New  York  18         3        .857        Philadelphia   

Chicago    14         6        .700        Brooklyn   

Pittsburgh    11         9        .550        St.  Louis  

Cincinnati  11       12       .478       Boston  


STANDING   OF    CLUBS    ON   JUNE   4. 
Philadelphia 


New  York  ...... 

26 

12 
12 
20 
18 

.6S4 

Chicago  

. . . . f     25 

,676 

Cincinnati  

Pittsburgh   

21 

18 

.512 
.500 

Boston 
St.  Louis 
Brooklyn 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS   ON  JUNE   18. 

Chicago  33       15        .688        Philadelphia   

New  York    33       16        .673        Pittsburgh    

Boston  25       26        .490        Brooklyn    

Cincinnati  23       27       .460        St.  Louis  


STANDING    OF    CLUBS    ON   JULY   2. 


Chicago 43 

New  York  41 

Boston  31 

Philadelphia  28 


New  York   48 

Pittsburgh    39 

Philadelphia 35 


18 

.705 

20 

.672 

83 

.484 

32 

.467 

^G 

OF   C 

23 

.705 

30 

.615 

37 

.513 

40 

.467 

Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn    . . 
Cincinnati  . 
St.  Louis  .. 


STANDING   OF   CLUBS   ON   JULY   16. 
Chicago  .. 55        23        .705        Cincinnati 


Boston 
Brooklyn 
St.  Louis 


STANDING    OF    CLUBS    ON    AUGUST   1. 

Chicago  61        32        .656        Cincinnati  

New  York  57       37        .60S        Brooklyn    

Pittsburgh   49       43        .533        Boston  

Philadelphia  43       48        .473        St.  Louis  


Chicago   ... 

New  York 


Pittsburgh   57 

Cincinnati  51 


STANDING   OF  CLUBS   ON   AUGUST   15. 

69        38        .645        Brooklyn 

Philadelphia    


63 


44 
50 
55 


.589 
.533 
.481 


Boston 
St.  Louis 


9 

11 

.429 

7 

13 

.350 

7 

13 

.350 

6 

15 

.286 

17 

20 

.459 

18 

22 

.450 

15 

23 

.395 

13 

26 

.333: 

21 

26 

.447 

20 

28 

.417 

20 

28 

.417 

19 

28 

.404 

28 

34 

.452- 

25 

35 

.417 

25 

35 

.417 

24 

38 

.387 

34 

41 

.453 

35 

44 

.443 

30 

45 

.400 

3£ 

48 

•  .400 

41 

49 

.456 

41 

50 

.451 

41 

54 

.432: 

39 

59 

.398 

49 

56 

.467 

47 

57 

.452 

46 

59 

.438 

44 

67 

.396 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS   AT   CLOSE  OF   SEASON. 

Club.                          Chi.  N.Y.  Cin.  Pitt.  Bkln.  Phil.  Bos.  St.L.Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Chicago    14        10        10         9        12  14        15        84  45  .651 

New  York   6  7         8        12       10  15       13       71  53  .573 

Cincinnati 7  12                   4       12       12  8       13       68  60  .531 

Pittsburgh    8  11       12        ..          9         7  9         9       65  60  .520 

Brooklyn    10  8         6       10                   9  6         8       57  69  .452 

Philadelphia     6  3         7       11         8        ..  12         8       55  68  .447 

Boston 5  1        10        10          8          7  ..        12        53  71  .427 

St.   Louis    3  4         8         7       11       11  7        ..        51  78  .395 
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American  League  Season  of  1918 

By  Irving  E.  Sanborn,  Chicago. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  American  League  pennant  race 
would  have  been  an  interesting  one  because  of  its  uncertainties, 
and  these  were  increased  by  the  constant  shifting  of  the  teams,  due 
to  the  inroads  on  the  ranks  of  players  by  the  demands  of  the  war. 
Three  teams  were  contenders  for  the  championship  most  of  the 
way,  and  the  contest  for  subordinate  positions  was  close.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  new  arrangement  for  the  division  of  the  world 
series  receipts,  by  which  the  players  on  the  first  four  teams  in  each 
league  were  given  a  percentage  of  the  players'  pool.  That,  however, 
was  the  cause  of  the  players'  strike  during  the  world  series,  so  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  increased  competition  of  the  teams  during  the 
season  balanced  the  injury  done  the  game  at  the  finish. 

The  Boston,  Cleveland  and  New  York  teams  were  the  only  ones 
actually  in  the  lead  during  the  season,  but  the  Washington  outfit 
had  a  fighting  chance  for  the  flag  in  the  last  month  of  the  race. 
Boston  was  the  pacemaker  most  of  the  way  and  was  out  of  first 
place  only  for  short  spells  at  different  times  during  the  year — 
never  for  more  than  three  days  in  succession. 

Two  of  the  four  teams  which  were  competitors  were  managed  by 
men  new  to  the  American  League,  although  both  of  them  had  had 
previous  experience  as  Base  Ball  pilots.  Edward  G.  Barrow  led 
the  Red  Sox  through  a  successful  campaign  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  identified  with  minor  league  executive  work  for  a 
number  of  years  and  might  have  forgotten  the  way  he  formerly 
handled  ball  players  when  he  was  an  active  manager.  Miller  Hug- 
gins,  who  transferred  his  ability  from  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  to 
the  New  York  Yankees,  demonstrated  the  same  ability  to  make 
much  out  of  little  which  had  been  a  feature  of  his  career  in  the 
National  League.  He  kept  the  New  York  Americans  in  the  race 
until  near  the  close  of  the  season,  then  finished  a  good  fourth. 
Barrow  and  Huggins  were  the  only  new  faces  in  the  pilot  houses 
of  the  American  League  at  the  start  of  the  season,  but  the  resigna- 
tion of  Fielder  Jones  of  the  St.  Louis  Browns  brought  another  new 
man  into  the  limelight  before  the  campaign  was  over.  Jimmy  Burke, 
a  veteran  of  the  big  leagues  and  a  minor  league  manager,  was 
entrusted  finally  with  the  pilotage  of  the  Browns  and  satisfied  the 
club  owners  sufficiently  to  be  retained  for  the  coming  season. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  year  was  the  disintegration  of  the 
White  Sox,  who  not  only  won  the  pennant  in  1917,  but  crowned  it 
with  a  victory  over  the  strong  New  York  Nationals  in  the  world 
series  of  that  fall.  The  Chicago  world  champions  never  were  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pennant  contenders  in  1918  after 
the  first  few  weeks.  One  of  the  reasons  therefor  was  that  the 
Comiskey  outfit  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  shot  to  pieces  by  loss 
of  talent  through  the  "work  or  fight"  edict.  The  disappointment 
entailed  by  the  poor  showing  of  the  White  Sox,  who  wound  up  in 
sixth  place,  caused  Owner  Comiskey  to  make  a  change  of  managers 
during  the  winter,  releasing  Clarence  Rowland  after  four  years  of 
service  and  handing  the  reins  to  William  ("Kid")  Gleason,  who  was 
playing  Base  Ball  before  the  Old  Roman  quit  the  diamond,  but  who 
never  before  held  an  executive  position  higher  than  that  of  guardian 
of  the  keystone  sack,  where  he  executed  many  plays  that  have  not 
been  accomplished  since. 

Next  to  the  White  Sox  the  New  York  Yankees  probably  were  the 
most  severely  hit  by  the  loss  of  players  who  went  into  service  or 
the  shipyards  during  the  playing  season.  That,  in  a  large  measure, 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  Huggins'  men  to  stay  in  the  race  after 
being  contenders  for  more  than  half  of  the  season. 


1,   Tyrus  R.   Cobb;   2,   R.   J    Young;   3,    Owen  Bush;   4,   R.   R.    Spencer:   5,   R. 
Kallio;  6,   G.  H.   Cunningham;  7,  Robert  Jones.  Conlon,   Photos. 

GROUP  OF  DETROIT  AMERICANS. 
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Boston's  Red  Sox  were  more  fortunate  than  any  other  team  in 
the  circuit.  Not  that  Barrow  did  not  lose  men  in  the  army  draft 
and  to  the  shipyards  during  the  year,  but  the  great  exodus  of  Red 
Sox  occurred  during  the  previous  season  or  in  the  winter  and  gave 
the  owners  of  the  Boston  club  time  to  restore  the  depletions  before 
the  season  of  1918  opened.  In  a  great  measure  the  victory  of  the 
Hubites,  both  in  the  curtailed  league  race  and  in  the  world  series 
that  followed,  was  due  to  the  trade  made  with  the  Philadelphia 
club,  whereby  the  losses  of  playing  talent  in  the  previous  fall  and 
winter  were  made  good. 

In  the  matter  of  handicaps  on  account  of  the  enlistment  and 
drafting  of  players,  the  Detroit  club  claims  the  honors  in  loyalty 
of  its  employes,  with  a  total  of  twenty-five  men  who  were  under 
contract  or  reservation  in  March  and  who  entered  active  service 
during  the  season.  This  claim  is  offset,  in  a  way,  by  the  fact  that 
Ty  Cobb,  the  mainspring  of  the  Tigers,  and  one  or  two  other  stars 
did  not  enter  governmental  service  until  after  the  season  ended. 
Nevertheless,  the  Detroit  club's  roster  of  players  who  went  into 
the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  is  an  impressive  one ; 
and  so  is  the  American  League's  record,  which  showed  that  more 
than  55  per  cent  of  the  players  under  contract  or  reservation  to  the 
eight  clubs  in  that  circuit  were  in  the  uniform  of  the  army  or  navy 
— including  the  marines — before  the  armistice  was  declared.  As  a 
matter  of  record  this  honor  roll  may  be  interesting  and  may  offset 
in  some  measure  the  damage  done  professional  Base  Ball  by  the 
comparatively  few  who  sought  immunity  from  the  trenches  in  bullet 
proof  occupations.  Here  is  the  roster  of  American  League  players 
who  donned  the  khaki  or  the  blue : 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  PLAYERS  IN  THE  SERVICE. 

Detroit — Ernest  Alten,  Tyrus  R.  Cobb,  John  D.  Couch,  Joe  Cobb, 
E.  G.  Erickson,  H.  S.  Ellison,  Ira  Flagstead,  Frank  Fuller,  L.  B. 
Hollywood,  William  James,  Arthur  Hoekler,  Edward  Miller,  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  F.  Nicholson,  J.  C.  Oldham,  H.  G.  Folsen,  E.  G. 
Rigney,  Bernard  Boland,  George  Cunningham,  Benjamin  Dyer, 
Howard  Ehmke,  Harry  Heilman,  George  Maisel,  Del  Baker,  William 
Donovan — 25. 

Philadelphia — Walter  Anderson,  Ray  Bates,  Eugene  Bailey, 
Geary,  Carmen  Hill,  Patrick  Haley,  Russell  Johnson,  David  E. 
Keefe,  Elmer  Myers,  Murphy,  Winifred  No-yes,  C.  R.  Naylor,  Harry 
Seibold,  Lawton  Witt,  Maurice  Shannon,  George  Burns,  James  A. 
Dugan,  James  Dykes,  Martin  H.  Kopp,  Clarence  Walker — 20. 

Boston — J.  N.  Bentley,  James  Cooney,  H.  C.  Janvrin,  R.  C.  Hob- 
litzel,  Paul  Smith,  Carl  W.  Mays,  Fred  Wilder,  Walter  Mayer,  John 
Mclnnis,  W.  Pertica,  John  J.  Barry,  D.  C.  Gainer,  George  Lewis, 
M.  J.  McNally,  H.  L.  Pennock,  Ernest  Shore,  C.  H.  Shorten,  Fred 
Thomas,  James  Walsh — 19. 

Cleveland — John  A.  Billings,  Ray  Chapman,  J.  H.  De  Berry, 
G.  C.  Dickerson,  Paul  Des  Jardiens,  Joe  Evans,  Louis  Guisto,  Joseph 
Harris,  Edward  Klepfer,  Otis  Lambeth,  Harry  Lunte,  Guy  Morton, 
J.  L.  Petty,  Elmer  Smith,  Tris  Speaker,  Chester  Torkelson,  William 
Wambsganss,  Albert  Gounld,  Herbert — 19. 

Chicago — E.  T.  Collins,  Leo  Constantineau,  Urban  Faber,  H.  P. 
Haas,  W.  P.  Hargrove,  Fred  M.  Henry,  Joseph  Jenkins,  Ted  Jour- 
dan,  Earl  Kaiser,  Harry  Lake,  George  Lees,  William  McClellan,  Fred 
McMullin,  George  Payne,  Charles  Roberson,  James  Scott,  Frank 
Shellenback,  A.  H.  Von  Kolnitz,  John  Mostil — 19. 

New  York — Walter  Bernhardt,  Neal  J.  Brady,  Alex  Ferguson, 
Ray  Fisher,  Frank  T.  Kane,  W.  H.  Lamar,  Edward  Monroe,  R.  E. 
McGraw,  Walter  C.  Pipp,  Harold  Ruel,  Robert  Shawkey,  Walter 
Smallwood,  Sam  B.  Vick,  A.  L.  Ward— 14. 


1,  Elwood  M.  Holmes;  2,  James  McAvoy;  3,  0.  D.  Jamieson;  4,   Merlin  Kopp; 
5,   Robert  N.  Geary;   6,   Clarence  Walker.  Conlon,   Photos. 

GROUP   OF   PHILADELPHIA   ATHLETICS. 
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Washington — William  Murray,  Douglas  Neff,  M.  Craft,  Mike 
Menoskey,  R.  Hansen,  A.  Lynch,  Sam  Rice,  Earl  Yingling,  H. 
Thompson,  Gibson,  Joseph  Leonard,  Horace  Milan,  John  Lavan,  V. 
Picinich — 14. 

St.  Louis — William  Jacobsen,  Yale  Sloan,  Ernest  Koob,  William 
Murray,  Henry  Severeid,  William  Fincher,  William  Rumler,  Walter 
Gerber,  Kenneth  Williams,  Urban  Shocker,  George  Sisler,  Leslie 
Nunamaker,  Bert  Gallia — 13. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

In    the    race    for    the    American    League 

"RONTON  pennant   the   Red    Sox   always   were   promi- 

■D*-'«*  ^-^  nent,  never  being  below  second  place  except 

for  twenty-four  hours.     They  went  over  the 

top  at  the  zero  hour,   April   16,   and  were  leading  or  tied  for  the 

lead  for  more  than  three  weeks   at  the   start  of   the  combat.     On 

May  9  the  Cleveland  team  ousted  Boston  from  the  front  trenches, 

but  it  proved  only  a  breathing  spell  for  Barrow's  men,  because  they 

were  back  there  in  the  van   three  days  later,   May   12,   and   defied 

all  efforts  to  dislodge  them  for  nearly  a  month  thereafter. 

On  June  8  Boston  gave  way  to  the  Yankees  of  New  York,  but  for 
one  day  only  ;  then  resumed  first  place  on  the  9th.  Once  more  in 
June  Huggins'  men  crowded  the  Red  Sox  off  the  top  perch.  That 
was  on  the  27th,  and  the  New  Yorkers  managed  to  stick  there  for 
three  days  ;  but  on  the  last  day  of  June,  Boston  came  back.  That 
was  a  hand-to-hand  battle,  however,  and  the  first  day  of  July  found 
New  York  in  first  place,  with  Boston  second,  and  Cleveland  so  close 
a  third  that  one  day's  results  could  upset  the  whole  works. 

The  Red  Sox  were  relegated  to  third  place  on  July  4,  when 
Cleveland  enjoyed  a  few  hours  in  the  front  ranks  ;  but  on  the  5th 
Boston  was  in  second  place  and  on  the  6th  the  Red  Sox  once  more 
assumed  the  lead,  not  to  be  headed  off  again  during  the  remainder 
of  the  bob-tailed  season.  They  had  no  runaway  victory,  however, 
but  were  compelled  to  fight  all  the  way  until  two  days  before  the 
finish.  This  established  their  gameness  under  pressure  and  made 
them  even  money  candidates  for  the  world's  pennant,  in  spite  of 
the  comparatively  easy  way  in  which  the  Chicago  Cubs  had  tri- 
-umphed  in  the  National  League.  The  result  of  the  autumnal  con 
test  between  the  two  leagues  gave  the  Red  Sox  an  enviable  record 
of  never  having  been  defeated  in  a  world  series,  and  entitled  the 
American  League  to  the  distinction  of  having  lost  only  two  of 
these  contests  for  the  big  pennant  in  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
exceptions  were  1909  and  1914. 

♦  +    + 

Cleveland,  runner-up  in  the  19l8  race,  was 

CLEVELAND       a  first  division  outfit  all  the  way  and  had 

x*^      to  sleep  in  a  second  division  berth  only  one 

night    during    the    year.      The    Indians    got 

away  to  a  wet  start,  which  kept  them  from  playing  at  all  the  first 

two    days    of   the   schedule,    but   quicldy    established    themselves    in 

second  place  and  held  it  for  all  of  April  with  the  exception  of  a 

couple  of  days  near  the  finish. 

They  were  chief  contenders  again  on  May  1  and  actually  pushed 
into  first  place  on  May  9,  but  were  unable  to  stay  there  longer  than 
three  days  before  they  were  crowded  out.  The  front  ranks  were  so 
congested  then  that  Cleveland  dropped  from  first  to  third  place  in 
one  day,  and  forty-eight  hours  later,  on  May  14,  the  Indians  were 
fourth. 

All  the  rest  of  May  and  the  first  part  of  June  there  was  a  merry 
scrimmage  for  position  among  several  teams,  with  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  as  the  prominent  "scrimmagers."  The  Indians 
gravitated  back  and  forth  with  great  frequency,  never  higher  tha*n 


_i  o  a 

sin 
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second  and  never  lower  than  fourth,  until  near  the  end  of  the 
month.  Then  on  the  27th  they  were  jammed  back  into  the  second 
division,  only  to  recover  fourth  place  the  following  day. 

The  first  week  in  June  was  the  blackest  of  the  year  for  President 
Jim  Dunn  and  Manager  Lee  Fohl,  for  the  Indians  spent  four  whole 
days  of  that  week  in  fifth  place ;  but  never  again  for  them.  June  7 
found  Cleveland  in  fourth  place,  June  15  it  was  in  third  place,  and 
then  the  race  began  to  be  hotter.  On  July  4,  by  a  double  victory, 
the  Indians  climbed  over  both  Boston  and  New  York  and  took  the 
lead  for  the  second  time  in  the  race.  They  were  able  to  hold  it 
only  two  days  before  being  ousted  by  Boston,  but  they  fought  off 
all  other  contenders  successfully  and  at  the  finish  were  the  only 
team  which  caused  Manager  Barrow  any  amount  of  worry. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  Washington  team,  although  not 
WAQTTTNYVPnM  prominent  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  pen- 
vvttonmuiuiN     nant   race?    came    gtrong   at    the    finish    and 

finished  third.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  other  teams  were  being  constantly  weakened  by  the 
inroads  of  the  draft  and  the  "work  or  fight"  order,  while  Manager 
Griffith  was  able  to  keep  the  roster  of  the  Senators  almost  intact. 

Relegated  to  last  place  for  one  day  in  April  and  again  for  three 
days  in  May,  the  Senators  did  not  cut  any  figure  at  all  in  the  situa- 
tion until  the  race  was  more  than  half  over.  Not  until  near  the 
end  of  June  did  Washington  emerge  from  the  second  division,  and 
for  most  of  the  months  it  was  there  the  team  was  no  higher  than 
sixth.  But  on  June  24  Griffith's  outfit  climbed  over  the  heads  of 
the  fading  White  Sox  into  fourth  place,  and  from  that  day  on  it 
never  was  lower  in  the  standing. 

Washington  held  fourth  spot  continuously  for  almost  a  month, 
then  hooked  up  in  a  battle  with  New  York  for  third  place,  which 
finally  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Senators,  who  were  considered  pos- 
sible pennant  winners  until  the  last  fortnight  of  the  season. 

The  innovation  of  Sunday  Base  Ball  in  Washington,  with  the 
unqualified  consent  of  the  United  States  authorities  as  a  medium 
for  the  amusement  for  thousands  of  war  workers,  was  a  consider- 
able financial  boon  to  the  club  owners  and  was  hailed  as  a  possible 
harbinger  of  Sunday  Base  Ball  in  the  Eastern  cities.  But  these 
hopes  did  not  materialize. 

Miller  Huggins'  first  year  as  manager  of 
NTTW  VOPTT       *ne  New  York  Yankees  was  heterogeneous. 
iNjirvv    iuriv       jjis  team  got  a  mediocre  start  and  for  the 
first  month  of  the  race  gravitated  between 
the   first    and    second    divisions.      About    the    middle    of    May    the 
Gothamites  began  to  be  recognized  as  possible  contenders.     At  that 
stage    they   ousted    everybody   from   second   place   and    held   it   for 
nearly  a  week  unmolested.     The  White  Sox  and  Indians  gave  Hug- 
gins'   men   a   stiff   argument   for   that   spot   for   a   while,    but   the 
Yankees  defended  it  successfully  from  May  25  to  June  26,  and  for 
one  day  during  that  period  they  crowded  Boston  out  of  first  place. 
That  was  on  June  8,  and  again  at  the  end  of  June  New  York  led 
the  league  for  a  period  of  three  days,  only  to  surrender  it  on  the 
final  day  of  the  month. 

July  1  found  the  Yankees  once  more  in  the  lead  and  they  stuck 
there  until  the  4th,  then  began  to  wilt.  The  demands  of  the  army 
and  navy  began  to  tell  on  the  Huggins'  forces  and  they  kept  on 
slipping  until  they  wound  up  in  fourth  place.  At  one  time  in 
August  they  were  shoved  back  into  'the  second  division,  but  refused 
to  stay  there  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  White  Sox  and  Browns 
to  conquer  them. 


I  .., 
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Swapping    managers    in    mid-season    is    a 
nm    t  nTTTQ  doubtful     proposition,     but    the     St.     Louis 

ox.  LUUlo  Browns  did  not  seem  to  lose  by  the  change 

from  Fielder  Jones  to  Jimmy  Burke.  Bar- 
ring an  occasional  and  brief  excursion  into  the  first  division  in  the 
first  half  of  the  race,  the  Browns  were  second  division  stuff  most 
of  the  way  and  yet  they  wound  up  a  good  fifth  at  the  finish.  They 
were  in  last  place  early  in  the  combat  and  were  seventh  as  late 
as  the  first  of  August.  In  spite  of  that,  St.  Louis  came  close  to 
claiming  the  fourth  place  share  of  the  world  series  receipts  through 
the  forfeit  of  the  two  Labor  Day  games  by  the  Cleveland  team. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Chicago's   White    Sox   probably  were  the 
PT-TTPAfin  worst  disappointment   of   the   year   in   their 

^n.j.vz-n.vjv-r  league.      With    the    prestige    of    a    triumph 

over  New  York's  Giants  for  the  world's 
championship  and  with  the  ranks  of  their  regulars  practically 
intact,  the  Chicagoans  got  away  to  a  bad  start  and  never  did  show 
in  front  all  the  way.  In  fact,  they  were  tied  for  last  place  several 
times  in  the  early  weeks ;  and  the  only  occasions  on  which  they 
looked  good  to  their  adherents  were  in  May,  when  they  occupied 
second  position  three  different  times,  but  never  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours.  Before  the  end  of  June  the  White  Sox  were  crowded 
back  into  the  second  division.  Then  for  a  month  they  fought  the 
Browns  for  the  leadership  of  the  "also-rans"  with  alternate  success. 
In  August  the  White  Sox  braced  up  a  bit  and  commandeered  fourth 
place  a  couple  of  times  for  brief  spells,  but  at  the  end  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  sixth  notch.  They  suffered  more  through  loss 
of  talent  to  the  essential  industries  than  any  other  team  in  the 
league,  in  addition  to  the  steady  inroads  of  enlistments  and  the 
national  army  draft. 

Detroit  and  Philadelphia  divided  the  tail- 

DFTPHTT  en(^    honors    most    of   the   way.      They   were 

JJUlrCVJii  relieved   of   them   occasionally   in   the   early 

weeks  of  the  season  by  other  teams  which 

got  a  bad  start,  but  from  June  1  on  it  was  always  the  Tigers  or 

Athletics   who    reposed    on    the    lowest    rung    of    the   ladder.      The 

Tigers   finally    annexed    seventh    place.      The    highest    spot    Detroit 

attained  was  third  place  on  April  22,  where  the  Tigers  reposed  for 

nearly  a  week.     Then  they  dropped  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  heap 

in  less  than  ten  days  and  cut  no  figure  in  the  pennant  battle  after 

that.      The    fact   that    they   furnished    more   men    than    any    other 

American  League  team  to  the  army  and  navy  was  in  some  measure 

responsible  for  their  poor  showing. 

<fc    +    ♦ 

The    same    was    true    of    the    Athletics, 

TDTTTT  AnFTDUTA  whose  ranks  were  riddled   by   the  demands 

rniLs*\urjL,rrim  of  tne  war     The  Mackmen  were  next  to  the 

Tigers    in    the    matter    of    military    service. 

Philadelphia    never   was    higher    than    fifth    in    the    flag    race,    and 

then   only  for  a   couple   of   brief   spells   in   April  and   early   May. 

♦  +     ♦ 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  work  of  the  players  was  apparent 
not  only  to  close  observers  of  their  work,  but  in  the  statistical  end 
of  the  spbrt.  With  their  minds  divided  between  the  trenches  and 
the  benches,  they  naturally  could  not  concentrate  on  Base  Ball. 
The  resul/t  was  only  one  no-hit  game  during  the  year.     That  was 
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pitched  by  H.  B.  Leonard  of  the  Red  Sox,  against  Detroit,  early 
in  June.  Shutout  games  were  fewer  in  both  major  leagues  and 
so  were  extra  inning  games,  but  that  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  season  was  curtailed  by  more  than  a  month  and  a 
great  many  of  the  games  postponed  by  the  bad  weather  of  the 
spring  months  never  were  played  off. 

The    standing    of   American    League    teams    during   the    year   by 
percentage  was  as  follows : 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  MAY  1. 


Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Boston  11         3  .786 

Cleveland  7         4  .636 

Chicago  5         3  .625 

New  York 6        7  .462 


Club.                         Won.  Lost.    PC. 
Washington  5         7       .417 


St.  Louis  4 

Detroit    2 

Philadelphia    3 


12 
11 
13 
12 


17 
23 
22 
20 


25 
28 
30 
29 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  MAY  15. 

Boston  15       10       .600       Washington   11 

New  York  13       11        .542       St.  Louis  10 

Cleveland  13       11       .542       Philadelphia    10 

Chicago  11       10       .524       Detroit   7 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JUNE  1. 

Boston  25       15        .625       Chicago  17 

New  York  23       15        .605        Washington   17 

St.  Louis  19       16        .543       Philadelphia    14 

Cleveland  21       20       .512       Detroit 12 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JUNE  15. 

Boston   33       21        .611       St.  Louis  24 

New  York  29       22        .569       Washington 26 

Cleveland  29       25       .537       Philadelphia    19 

Chicago  25       22       .532       Detroit    17 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  1. 

New  York  37       26        .587        St.  Louis  33       35 

Boston  39       28        .582       Chicago  30       34 

Cleveland  40        31        .563       Detroit    27       36 

Washington  36       33       .522       Philadelphia    22       41 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  15. 

Boston  48       33        .593       Chicago     38       41 

Cleveland  47        38        .553       St.  Louis   38       .41 

New  York  43       36        .544        Detroit    33        45 

Washington 41       40       .506       Philadelphia    32       46 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AUGUST  1. 

Boston  60       37       .619       Chicago  44       50 

Cleveland  55       43        .561       Detroit    43       53 

Washington   52       44        .542       St.  Louis   41       53 

New  York  48       45       .516       Philadelphia    38       56 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AUGUST  15. 

Boston  64       45        .587       Chicago  53       55 

Cleveland  63       48        .568        St.  Louis  50       56 

Washington  61       49        .555       Detroit    48       60 

New  York  52       53       .495       Philadelphia    42       67 


.400 

.28$ 
.273 


.478 
.476 
.435 
.368 


.500 
.425 
.38a 
.375 


.490 
.481 
.388 
.370 

.485 
.469 
.429 
.34^ 


.481 
.481 
.423 
.410 


.448 
.436 
.404 


.491 
.472 
.444 
.385 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Bos.  Clev.Wash.N.Y.  St.L.  Chi.  Det,Phila.Won.  Lost.  PC. 


Club. 
Boston 

Cleveland     .....  10 

Washington    7  11 

New  York   11  7 

St.   Louis 5  6 

Chicago   7  10 

Detroit     5  3 

Philadelphia     6  7 


12 
6 


11 
11 

io 

12 
9 
4 


14 

10 

7 

10 

*5 

10 


12 
11 
13 
6 
5 

io 

10 


13 
10 
11 
10 
10 


13 
13 
12 

8 
10 
11 

9 


75 
73 
72 
60 
58 
57 
55 
52 


51      .595 
54      .575 


56 
63 
64 
67 
71 


.563 
.488 
.475 
.460 
.437 


76      .406 


1,  S.   F.   O'Neill;   2,   Joseph   Evans;   3,   Stanley  Coveleskie;  4,  J.   G.   Graney;   5, 
J.  C.  Bagby;  6,   R.   Roth;  7,  Joseph  Wood.  Conlon,  Photos, 

GROUP    OF  CLEVELAND  AMERICANS. 
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Max  Carey  Leads  National  League  in 
Base  Running 

By  Ernest  J.  Lanigan. 

Max  Carey,  leading  base-runner  of  the  National  League  in  1918, 
was  caught  stealing,  or  off  the  bases  as  he  was  planning  to  steal, 
15  times.  This  made  his  average  .795,  since  he  was  credited  with 
58  thefts,  of  which  43  were  of  second,  10  of  third  and  five  of  the 
plate.  The  Pirate  helped  his  run  account  by  his  speed  and  skill  on 
the  bases,  since  he  scored  29  times  after  out-maneuvering  the 
pitchers  and  catchers. 

Carey,  by  leading  the  National  in  larcenies  last  year,  tied  a  rec- 
ord held  by  Robert  Bescher,  who  was  the  top-notch  man  for  four 
consecutive  seasons.  Bescher  was  the  Carey  of  1909,  1910,  1911 
and  1912,  the  Pittsburgh  player  preventing  him  from  leading  five 
years  in  a  row.  George  Burns  of  New  York  won  the  base-stealing 
laurels  in  1914  and  Carey  has  been  on  top  ever  since.  Should  he 
lead  this  year,  Carey  will  hold  a  record  by  himself,  instead  of 
sharing  it  with  Bescher. 

Curiously  enough,  both  Carey  and  Bescher  graduated  to  the 
National  from  the  same  league— the  Central.  Max's  first  game  in 
the  senior  organization  was  played  on  October  3,  1910,  in  St. 
Louis.  He  then  made  two  hits  off  Hearne,  last  season  with  the 
Boston  Nationals ;  gave  evidence  that  he  was  a  great  ground 
coverer  by  accepting  seven  chances  in  center  field,  but  showed  no 
disposition  to  make  life  unpleasant  for  the  catchers. 

In  1918  Carey  stole  15  bases  on  St.  Louis  backstops,  12  011 
Chicago's,  nine  on  Cincinnati's,  seven  on  Brooklyn's,  seven  on 
Philadelphia's,  five  on  New  York's  and  three  on  Boston's.  Only 
once  did  two  of  Carey's  steals  come  in  the  same  inning,  the  Pirate 
playing  for  his  team  and  not  for  his  record. 

Carey  was  caught  by  the  catchers  15  times  (off  first  twice,  at 
second  four  times,  at  third  three  times  and  at  the  plate  six  times). 
Gonzalez  of  St.  Louis  broke  up  three  of  the  Pirate's  attempted 
thefts,  Wingo  of  Cincinnati  two  and  Killefer  of  Chicago  two. 
These  men  stopped  him  once :  Adams  and  Burns  of  Philadelphia, 
Allen  of  Cincinnati,  O'Farrell  and  Elliott  of  Chicago,  Archer  and 
Krueger  of  Brooklyn  and  Wilson  of  Boston. 

Gonzalez,  able  to  stop  Carey  more  frequently  than  anyone  else, 
also  was  stolen  on  oftener — 11  times. 

This  was  Carey's  record  of  thefts  against  each  National  League 
catcher  in  1918 : 

On  Steals.Caught.PC.         On  Steals.Caught.PO. 

Gonzalez,    St.   Louis.  11  3  .786 

Adams,    Philadelphia    3  1  .750 

O'Farrell,    Chicago...     3  1  .750 

Wilson,    Boston 3  1  .750 

Wingo,    Cincinnati...    4  2  .667 

Archer,    Brooklyn....    1  1  .500 

Elliott,   Chicago 1  1  .500 

Burns,    Philadelphia.    4        1         .800      Krueger,    Brooklyn..    0  1  .000 


Miller,    Brooklyn 

5 

0 

1000 

Snyder,    St.    Louis... 

4 

0 

1000 

McCarty,  New  York. 

3 

0 

1000 

Bariden,    New    York 

2 

0 

1000 

Wheat,    Brooklyn.... 

1 

0 

1000 

Allen,    Cincinnati.... 

5 

1 

.833 

Killefer,    Chicago. . . . 

8 

2 

.800 

L    Walter  Johnson;  2,  Joseph  I.  Judge;  3,  James  A.  Shaw;  4, 
smith;  E f,  John  J.  LaVan;  6    J.  C.  Milan;  7,  Harry  Harper. 

GROUP   OP   WASHINGTON   AMERICANS. 


Mward  W.  Ain- 
Conlon,   Photos. 
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Zack  Wheat,  Leading   Batsman  in 
National   League 

By  Ernest  J.  Lanigan. 

In  1908  there  was  a  three-cornered  struggle,  carried  up  to 
beyond  the  scheduled  date  for  the  close  of  the  season,  for  the 
National  League  championship,  the  Cubs  gaining  the  premiership 
by  defeating  the  Giants  in  a  play-off  game.  The  Cubs,  a  few  days 
previous  to  their  notable  victory  over  New  York,  eliminated  the 
Pirates  from  championship  consideration. 

Last  year  found  the  National  with  as  close  a  race  for  the  bat- 
ting honors  and  with  the  same  number  of  competitors — Wheat  of 
Brooklyn,  Roush  of  Cincinnati  and  Southworth  of  Pittsburgh,  all 
outfielders  and  all  left-handed  hitters.  As  was  the  case  in  1908, 
the  Pirate  entry  was  eliminated.  Southworth  turned  in  a  better 
stick  credit  than  either  Wheat  or  Roush,  but  he  played  in  only  64 
games  and  so  his  claim  to  the  hitting  crown  was  denied. 

As  also  was  the  case  in  1908,  play-off  games  (or,  rather,  played 
over  games)  decided  the  batting  championship.  Contests  won  by 
Cincinnati  from  St.  Louis  on  April  29  and  by  St.  Louis  from 
Brooklyn  on  June  3  were  ordered  replayed  by  President  Tener. 
These  games  made  no  changes  in  the  championship  standing  of  the 
clubs  involved,  but  they  did  make  a  difference  in  the  final  rankings 
of  Wheat  and  Roush. 

Had  a  game  played  in  1908  not  been  ordered  replayed.  New 
York  would  have  won  the  championship  that  season  ;  had  the  two 
contests  of  1918  not  been  ordered  replayed,  Roush  would  have  been 
the  National  League  batting  champion.  These  are  the  breaks  of 
fate. 

Roush  had  two  hits  in  three  times  at  bat  in  the  game  that  had 
to  be  played  over ;  one  hit  in  four  times  at  bat,  in  the  played 
over  game.  Wheat  had  no  hits  in  five  times  at  bat  in  the  game 
that  had  to  be  played  over ;  one  hit  in  five  times  at  bat,  in  the 
played  over  game.  The  averages  of  the  two  players,  if  the  con- 
tests had  been  allowed  to  stand  as  played,  would  have  been : 
Roush,   .336;   Wheat,   .330. 

Wheat's  1918  average  was  the  highest  he  ever  compiled  in  any 
company,  for  Brooklyn  took  him  from  Mobile  in  1909,  though  he 
had  batted  for  only  .245.  His  average  in  Shreveport  the  year 
before  was   .268. 

The  ancient  record  for  consecutive  hitting  in  the  National  jueegue 
is  held  by  Billy  Keeler,  who,  in  1897,  made  one  or  more  safeties  in 
tach  of  44  straight  games. 

Wheat  probably  owns  the  modern  record.  In  1916  the  Brooklyn 
left  fielder  hit  safely  in  each  of  29  consecutive  contests  and  last 
year  he  acquired  one  or  more  hits  in  each  of  26  straight  controver- 
sies. Oddly  enough,  he  made  more  hits  in  the  shorter  hitting 
streak  than  in  the  longer — 48  as  against  45. 

Wheat's  1916  essay  to  equal  Keeler's  record  was  stopped  by  Fred 
Toney  of  Cincinnati  on  September  16  (second  game  of  a  double- 
header,  12  innings  long,  score  1  to  1)  ;  his  1918  effort  was  thwarted 
by  James  Vaughn  of  Chicago  on  August  8  in  a  game  of  regulation 
length,  which  the  Cubs  won,  4  to  1. 

Wheat  tried  to  bat  four  times  in  this  game,  but  was  charged  with 
only  three  trips  to  the  plate,  as  Vaughn  hit  him  once.  It  was 
after  receiving  this  casualty  pass  that  Wheat  scored  the  run  that 
kept  the  Superbas  from  being  blanked. 


ZACK   B.    WHEAT, 

Brooklyn, 

Leading  Batsman,  National  League,  1918. 


Conlon,    Photo. 
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National   League  Averages 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS   IN  PREVIOUS   YEARS. 


1872— Boston    

..  .83© 

1873— Boston   

..  .729 

1874— Boston   

..  .717 

1875— Boston    

..  .899 

1876— Chicago   

..   .788 

1877— Boston 

..  .646 

1878—  Boston    

..  .683 

1879— Providence  .. 

..  .702 

1889— Chicago   

..  .798 

1881— Chicago   .. 

..  .667 

1882— Chicago   .. 

..  .655 

1883— Boston   

..  .643 

1885— Chicago   ..., 

..  .759 
..  .770 

1886— Chicago  

..  .726 

I  1887— Detroit 637 

1888— New  York 641 

1889— New  York ,659 

1890— Brooklyn  667 

1891— Boston    630 

1892— Boston    680 

1893— Boston    667 

1894— Baltimore 695 

1895— Baltimore 669 

1896— Baltimore 698 

1897— Boston   795 

1898— Boston   685 

1899— Brooklyn  682 

1900— Brooklyn   603 

1901— Pittsburgh 647 

1908— Pittsburgh 741 


1303-Pittsburgn 650 

1904— New  York 693 

1905— New  York .668 

1906— Chicago   765 

1907— Chicago 704 

1908— Chicago   643 

1909— Pittsburgh 724 

1910— Chicago   676 

1911— New  York 647 

1912— New  York 682 

1913— New  York 664 

1914— Boston    614 

1915— Philadelphia  ..  .592 

1916— Brooklyn 610 

1917— New  York 636 


STANDING   OF  CLUBS   AT  CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 
Following  is  the  official  record  of  games  won  and  lost  in  the  contest  for  the 
championship  of  the  National  League,  season  of  1918:  contest  ror  the 

Club*  Chic.N.Y.  Cinc.Pitts.  Bkl.  Phil.Bost.  St.L.Won.  Lost.    PC 

Chicago 14       10       10         9       12 

New  York  6       ..  7         8       12       10 

Cincinnati     7       12  4       19       10 

Pittsburgh    8 

10 

11 

10 

7 


12 
11 

8 

3 

1 

•  4 


12 
6 
7 

10 
8 


8 

8 

11 


14 

15 

8 

9 


7 
11 


12 


15 
13 
13 
9 
8 
8 
12 


Brooklyn    10 

Philadelphia    6 

Boston    5 

St.   Louis    3 

Protested   games:     April   29— St.    Louis   at   Cincinnati;   ] 

won  bynStf  Louis  3~St'  L°UiS  at  Brooklyn'  replayed  July  27  and 


84 
71 
68 
65 
57 
55 
53 
51 


45 
53 
60 
60 
69 
68 
71 
78 


.651 
.573 
.531 
.520 
.452 
.447 
.427 
.395 


GAMES    REMAINING   UNPLAYED    OWING   TO   CURTAILMENT   OF 
SCHEDULE   DUE    TO    WAR. 


In  West. 

Pittsburgh q 

Cincinnati     '.".".  5 

St.  Louis  WW  4 

Chicago   !".!..*.*.*.*  3 


In  East. 

Boston 25 

Brooklyn    I.".!!!'.!!!!!!  22 

New  York   //.'.' 21 

Philadelphia    .*..'.'.  20 

Total  unplayed  games 106 

c^L^V?/'  J?VV'  de^?teg  a  right-handed  or  left-handed  batter;  »l-r." 
Slfin  Jif  the  batsman  ordinarily  bats  left-handed,  but  changes  to  opposite 
5Xth«^t2ew+l)OX  When  fa^-ng  a  left-han^d  pitcher;  "r.-l."  means  that  a 
right-handed  batter  reverses  this  procedure. 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING. 
Name  and  Club. 

Southworth,  W.  H.,  Pittsburgh 1 

Wheat,    Z.   D.,    Brooklyn 1 

Roush,  Edd,    Cincinnati **  1 

Taggert,    R.   J.,    Boston .'.\*"l 

Pick,    Chas.,    Chicago.. 1 

Groh,   H.   K.t   Cincinnati r 

Fisher,   Robt.   T.,   St.   Louis r 

Hollocher,   C.  J.,  Chicago 1 

Kauff,   Ben,   New  York 1 

Daubert,    J.,    Brooklyn ...W'.'l 


H    S 

G.  AB.  R. 

H.  TB.  2B.3B.R. 

PC. 

64  246  37 

84  109     5     7 

2     1  19 

341 

105  409  39 

137  15:  15     3 

..5     9 

335 

113  435  61 

145  198  18  10 

5  33  24 

333 

35  146  19 

48     57     1     4 

..5     4 

3?9 

29     89  13 

29     35     4     1 

..5     7 

3?6 

126  493  88 

158  195  28     3 

1  13  11 

,320 

63  246  36 

78  101  11     3 

2     5     7 

317 

131  509  72 

161  202  23     6 

2  26  26 

.316 

67  270  41 

85  118  19     4 

2     7     9 

315 

108  396  50 

122  170  12  15 

2  17  10 

.308 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued).  ^    g 

Name  and  Club.  «•  AB.  B.  H   TB  2B.3B.R.  H.SB.  PC 

Schmandt,  K.  H.,  Brooklyn r    34  114  "»«5|"J}  |g 

Terry,    Zeb,    Boston  ..r    28  105  17     32    38    2    2..     4    1 L  .Mto 

Young,    Ross,    New    York l-r  1^1  *<*  <v  i<±o  x.o  x« 

Chase,   H.   H.,    Cincinnati r    74  2o9  30    78  108  n    |    2    7    5  .dui 

Regan,  Mike,  Cincinnati.. r    23     27     7       a      w    5     i    *"    *6    4  .296 

Cueto,  Manuel,  Cincinnati r    47  108  14    32    39    5     1.       b    * 

Anderson,   Geo.,   St.    Louis 1    8o  132  20     39    o3    4    5  .       *  ..     £ 

Fitzgerald,    J.,   Philadelphia 66  133  21     39    47     8...       D    a 

Massey,    W.    H.,    Boston 1     66  203  20     59    w    o    ^  .. 

Burns    Geo.,    New  York..., r  119  465  80  135  181  22    6    4  11  4U    gu 

Magee,    Lee   C      Cincinnati. 1  119  459  62  133  181  22  13  ..  27  19    - 

Schneider,  P.  J.,   Cincinnati. r     36     83  11     24     **     S     «     5     9     4  .288 

Luderus.   F.   W.,   Philadelphia 1  125  468  54  135  177  23    2    6  ^    *    ^ 

J^iJ^^S^s? •••••••:::;  lo9 179  649  *£  XII 247  27  *  f6  2|  :??7 


Krueger,  E.,  Brooklyn r     30     87     4    25     66    *     *  . 

S2ffi£  i!-HC%TokiVn:::::v::.v.v.r § g 1 £ § $  1?  ••  »  »  3 

Hornsby.    Rogers,   St.   Louis r  115  41ft  ol  117  173 .W  11     o     }  x|    379 

Meusel.   Emil.   Philadelphia   r  124  4.3  48  132  181  25    6    4     7  18  .z» 

^SS^tS^Jf&S^-^  l|  4  l|  I  U     1     1  18  20    274 

S5Sr^cW&S±^3S  1       4|        1       1       1     "       3  15  58  .274 

Stert^  JEs-^est.\fs.::::::::::::  i         |  jg  s  *  .4  »  *  3 

Zimmerman,   H.,   New  York r  121  463  43  12b  ib»  i» 

Cruise,    W.   E.,   St.   Louis ..1     70  240  34     6.     90     o     4     b 

Neale,    Earl,    Cincinnati....... l-r  107  3d  5J  190  ig  11  269 

Tvf«nQT.tir>   T.PTuic    Nfiw  York r     ah  ^0(  10  —  ow    o^     i     ^   • 


^  Jss-/est  YL°oruis;-::-:::::::r  i2654  Hi  »  iS  m?  »  3 ::  ri  d  :|7| 

an"  H-.:    N\wL?orSk.:V:..V....r  121  463  43  126  168  19  10         1     1      2  2 

Cruise,    W.   E.,   St.   Louis ..1     70  240  34     6.     90     o  4     b 

Neale,    Earl,    Cincinnati....... l-r  107  3d  5J  190  ig  11  269 

McCarty;  Lewis,  New  York r     86  257  lb     b9     8j     ^ 

Mollwitz,    Fred,    Pittsburgh. »r  119  432  43  lib  14J  £S  < 

Bancroft,    Dave,    Philadelphia l-r  125  499  69  132  159  19  4     •      £            ^ 

Griffith,    T.    H..    Cincinnati »1  118  427  47  113  W7  iu  i    ^ 

Hendrix,  C.  P.   Chicago r     3o     91  14     24     |  2   . .   12  12  .263 

Fletcher,   a.,   New  York r  1-4  4b»  oi  xgo  262 

Wickland,    A.,    Boston....... 1     S^  t?o  2o     7       §8  12  6     113     8.261 

McHenry,    Austin,    St.    Louis r     80  27-32     71     »»  ^  g     4  10  .261 

Doyle,  Larry,   New  York 1     7d  257  5S     b/     wx  26Q 

Allen.    Nick,    Cincinnati. r    37     9b     h     ^o _.« 

ChadbourneC.    J.,    Boston 27  104    9     g     .«     *  6  12  .259 

Heathcote,   C,   St.  Louis |     »  gg  ^            ^2  1?  10    4  12  17  >257 

Flack,    Max,    Chicago 1  123  478  74  I2d  u^n 

Meyers,    H.    H.    Brooklyn r  107  407  36  104  141     9  »                      ^ 

Douglass,    P.   D.f    Chicago r     -o     ^     ^     '*     ^  ?  1&    255 

Bigbee,    C.    L..    Pittsburgh i..... .,1     92  310  47     79     99  11  d     i    ^ 

McKechnie,   W.   B.,   Pittsburgh l-r  126  43o  34  111  14s  lg  w     ^ 

Wingo,    Ivy   B.,    Cincinnati 1  100  .     ;  36     82  109  lg  J   •£     4  14    252 

Gonzalez,   M.,   St.   Louis... yj  1"  •     >  33     g  iia  »  >252 

Holke,  Walter,   New  York l-J     88  .>2b  38     8-  iiu  «  4    250 

Snyder,   Frank,  St    Louis r    39  112     5     28     ^     i  2g() 

Kirke,   Jay,   New  York........ -1    17     ^     1     «     10   4  2    2  .250 

Sicking,   Edw.   J„   New  York r    46  132     •>     w     ^  g    24g 

Thorpe,  Jas.,  New  York r     58  113  10     zo      o  ^    24T 

Baird,   H.   D.,   St    Louis... r    ^  31|  «     78  iiz  i  2  11.246 

Stengel,    C.    D-.    Pittsburgh. 1    39  122  18     du    w  g    ^ 

Pearce,    Harry,    Philadelphia.. r    «o  ib4  10     *"    *'  4    ^ 

Whitted,   Geo.  B     Philadelphia t    24     86     7     21     25     4  ..    ..     * 

flherdel,  Wm..  St.  Louis 1    g    go    7    16    20    2    1  .,     8  ..   .242 

Chensy.  L.  R..  Brooklyn r    33    t»o     «     "> 
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INDIVIDUAL   BATTING— (Continued). 


Name  and  Club. 

Cooper,   A.   W.,   Pittsburgh r 

Rehg.   W.   P.,    Boston ...r 

Carter,    Paul,    Chicago     1 

Vaughn,   J.   L.,   Chicago 1-r 

Olson,    Ivan,    Brooklyn r 

Deal,   Chas.   A.,   Chicago r 

Schmidt,    Walter,    Pittsburgh r 

Konetchy,    E.    J.,    Boston r 

Barber,   T.,    Chicago 1 

Hickman,  D.  J.,   Brooklyn r 

Caton,    Jas.    H.,    Pittsburgh r 

Hinchman.    W.,    Pittsburgh r 

Killefer,    W.,    Chicago r 

Cravath,   C.   C,  Philadelphia r 

Kelly,   J.   H..    Boston r 

King,    Lee,    Pittsburgh r 

Blackburne,   R..  Cincinnati r 

Herzog,  C.  L.,  Boston. r 

Hogg,    Bradley,    Philadelphia 1 

Smith,   James  L.,   Boston 1-r 

Beall,   John,    St.   Louis 1 

Rariden,  W.  A.,   New  York ..r 

Zeider,    Rollie,    Chicago r 

Betzel,   Albert,   St.   Louis r 

Bronkie,    Herman,    St.    Louis r 

Grimm,    Chas.,    St.    Louis t .  .1 

Compton,  Peter,   New  York 1 

Wheat,    M.   D.,    Brooklyn r 

Steele,   Robt.,  N.Y.   12,   Pitt.   10 1 

Hemingway,   E.   M.,   Philadelphia  —  p-1 

O'Mara,    Oliver,    Brooklyn r 

Powell,   Ray,  Boston 1 

Smyth,   J.   D.,  St.  Louis 1 

Brock,  John  R.,   St.   Louis r 

Smith,   Jack,   St.   Louis 1 

Wilson,   A.   E.,    Boston r 

Tyler,    Geo.   A.,    Chicago 1 

Archer,  J.  P.,  Pitt.  24,  Bk.  9,  Cin.  9.r 

Burns,    Edw.    J.,    Philadelphia r 

Rawlings,    John,    Boston r 

Henry,    J.    P.,    Boston r 

Kilduff,   P.   J.,   Chicago r 

McGaffican,   M.   A.,   Philadelphia r 

Toney,   Fred,   N.Y.  11,  Cin.  21.. r 

Grimes,    Burleigh,    Brooklyn r 

Boone,   L.   J.,    Pittsburgh r 

Niehoff,  J.  A.,   N.Y.  7,  St.L.  22 r 

Shaw,  B.   N.,  Pittsburgh r 

Leach,   T.   W..    Pittsburgh r 

Miller,    Otto,    Brooklyn r 

Comstock,    Ralph,    Pittsburgh r 

Mayer,  J.  E.,  Pitt.  15,  Phil.  13 r 

Rudolph,    R.,    Boston r 

Ragan,   D.  C.   P.,   Boston r 

Doak,  Wm.  L.,  St.  Louis r 

Doolan,  M.  J.,  Brooklyn r 

Jacobs,   Elmer,   Phil.  18,   Pitt.  8 r 

McCabe.   W.    F.,   Chicago 1 

Hearne,    Bunn,    Boston r 

Adams,   John  B.,    Philadelphia r 

Perritt,   W.   D.,    New  York r 

Packard,    Eugene,    St.    Louis 1 

Itfarquard,   R.,    Brooklyn 1 


H 

S 

G.  AB. 

R. 

H. 

TB. 

2B.3B 

H.SB 

PO. 

38  95 

8 

23 

29 

2 

2 

5 

2 

.242 

40  133 

6 

32 

42 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

.241 

21  25 

2 

6 

6 

.240 

35  96 

13 

23 

30 

3 

2 

4 

4 

.240 

126  506 

63 

121 

148 

16 

4 

1 

14 

21 

.239 

119  414 

43 

99 

120 

9 

3 

2  22 

11 

.239 

105  323  31 

77 

89 

6 

3 

14 

7 

.238 

119  437 

33 

103 

134 

15 

5 

2 

16 

5 

.236 

55  123 

11 

29 

36 

3 

2 

2 

3 

.236 

53  167 

14 

39 

60 

4 

7 

1 

5 

5 

.234 

80  303 

37 

71 

90 

5 

7 

8 

12 

.234 

50  111 

10 

26 

35 

5 

2 

4 

1 

.234 

104  331 

30 

77 

93 

10 

3 

13 

5 

.233 

121  426  43 

99 

160 

27 

5 

8 

8 

7 

.232 

47  155 

20 

36 

46 

2 

4 

4 

12 

.232 

36  112 

9 

26 

36 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

.232 

125  435 

35 

99 

130 

8 

10 

1 

11 

6 

.228 

118  473  57 

108  132 

12 

6 

19 

10 

.228 

39  79 

7 

18 

22 

4 

4 

.228 

34  102 

8 

23 

37 

3 

4 

1 

6 

1 

.225 

19  49 

2 

11 

12 

1 

4 

.224 

69  183 

15 

41 

48 

5 

1 

9 

1 

.224 

82  251 

31 

56 

63 

3 

2 

14  16 

.223 

76  230 

18 

51 

71 

6 

7 

6 

8 

.222 

18  68 

7 

15 

21 

3 

1 

4 

.221 

50  141 

11 

31 

38 

7 

6 

2 

.220 

21  60 

5 

13 

15 

1 

1 

2 

.217 

57  157 

11 

34 

46 

7 

1 

1 

4 

2 

.217 

22  37 

4 

8 

12 

2 

3 

.216 

33  108 

7 

23 

29 

4 

1 

7 

4 

.21 » 

121  450 

29 

96 

109 

8 

1 

1 

22 

11 

.213 

53  188 

31 

40 

57 

7 

5 

4 

2 

.213 

40  113 

19 

24 

29 

1 

2 

2 

3 

.212 

27  52 

9 

11 

13 

2 

2 

5 

.212 

42  166 

24 

35 

39 

2 

1 

4 

5 

.211 

89  280 

15 

69 

81 

8 

2 

5 

5 

.211 

38  100 

9 

21 

22 

1 

3 

.210 

42  106 

10 

22 

30 

2 

3 

2 

.208 

68  184 

10 

38 

41 

1 

1 

6 

1 

.207 

111  410  32 

85 

98 

7 

3 

18 

10 

.207 

43  102 

6 

21 

23 

2 

2 

.206 

30  93 

7 

19 

25 

2 

2 

8 

1 

.204 

54  192 

17 

39 

49 

3 

2 

1 

10 

3 

.203 

33  74 

3 

15 

18 

3 

3 

.203 

41  90 

5 

18 

22 

2 

1 

6 

2 

.200 

27  91 

7 

18 

21 

3 

6 

1 

.198 

29  107 

8 

21 

23 

2 

3 

2 

.196 

21  36 

5 

7 

8 

1 

.194 

30  72 

14 

14 

22 

2 

3 

3 

2 

.194 

75  228 

8 

44 

52 

6 

1 

2 

1 

.193 

15  26 

2 

o 

5 

.192 

28  79 

9 

15 

26 

1 

5 

4 

.190 

21  54 

2 

10 

10 

3 

1 

.185 

30  71 

4 

13 

14 

1 

4 

.183 

31  66 

5 

12 

19 

3 

2 

7 

.182 

92  308 

It 

55 

67 

8 

2 

13 

8 

.179 

26  45 

1 

8 

10 

1 

2 

.178 

29  45 

9 

8 

10 

1 

1 

2 

.178 

17  45 

1 

8 

9 

1 

1 

,178 

84  227 

10 

40 

44 

4 

9 

5 

.176 

36  80 

6 

14 

16 

2 

5 

.175 

36  69 

3 

12 

16 

2 

1 

4 

.174 

34  76 

•  • 

13 

15 

2 

.. 

. 

1 

.171 

1    Harry  Hannah;   2,    Alfred  Walters;    3,   Derrill  B.   Pratt;   4,    Bay   Keattag^B, 
J.   Franklin  Baker;  6,   George  Mogndge. 


GROUP   OF    NEW   YORK   AMERICANS. 
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INDIVIDUAL    BATTING—  ( Continued ) . 

Name  and  Club.  G.  AB<  R.  H>  TB  2B.3Bg  |  gB  pQ 

S^bSI  ^   W,i>Bf0<)klyn r  46  113  6  19  26     3     2           1     1     168 

Nehf,   Arthur,    Boston 1  35    95  8  16  19     ?                «          iS 

Smith,    Willard    J.    Pittsburgh r  15     24  1  4  5     1    "  "     ?  "    "JS? 

Rodriguez,   Jose,   New  York r  50  125  15  *>()  24          2  "     k  'A     ira 

Eller,   H.    0.,    Cincinnati r  37     70  4  11  12  "i  "     %    5  '12? 

Ames,  Leon  K.,  St.  Louis i  27     64  1  10  11    1   "  "    4     ?  '?S 

Wallace,  R.  J.    St.  Louis r  32    98  3  15  16     1  .  *.  "     \    I'M 

Sanders,    Roy,    Pittsburgh r  28     53  7  8  12          2  "     2          1*1 

Harmon,    Robt.,    Pittsburgh r  18    27  1  4  4  "     1     '   *i!t« 

Ellam,    Roy     Pittsburgh r  26     77  9  10  13  'i   'i  \\     5  *2     130 

Demaree,  Al,  New  York r  26    47  5  6  6  ....           4     1    128 

Meadows,  Lee,  St.  Louis 1  31     55  5  7  10    1     1  . .     2          127 

Causey    C.  A.,  New  York r  29     48  1  6  6....           1     *     125 

Smith,  Geo.  A.,  N.Y.  5,  Bk.  8,  Cin.  lO.r  23     40  3  5  5..                 3*'     125 

Sallee,  H    F.,   New  York 1  18     41  2  5  5   ..    '..  '.'.     4  "     122 

Ring,  J.  J.,  Cincinnati r  21     50  6  6  8     2                 4    "    '120 

Wortman.   W.  L.,   Chicago r  17     17  4  2  5  'i           q     11a 

Miller,    Frank  L,    Pittsburgh r  23     57  4  6  7     i    "          '7         '105 


Canavan,    H.    E.,    Boston 16  21     2  2  3  1* 

Oeschger,    Jos.,    Philadelphia r  30  60     2  5  6  1  "    "  'i 

Prendergast,    M.,    Philadelphia r  33  85     I  7  7  "    "  2 

Watson,    Milton,    Philadelphia r  23  40   .  .  3  3      1           htk 


May,   Jake,    St.   Louis 1     29     45     2       3       6   ....     1     4   "     oh? 

Davis,   F.   T.,   Philadelphia r     18      9     1     . .      .  .   .      ■"    -J™* 

Anderson,  Fred,  New  York r     18     19    2     '.'.'.'.     3  '.'.   !ooo 

PLAYERS   IN  LESS   THAN   FIFTEEN    GAMES 

c^r^t^^t^Z^.l:  &KFer-  Gary  Portune'  Miles  Maln- 

Kichard  W.  Maynard,   Ted  Menze,  Oscar  Tuero  luatticK, 

T„£fTrTnr^~J-  Sx  Bent°n-  Jesse  I..   Barnes,   George  Gibson    Watte  C     Hovt 
r?nefnn^      T    S*  ^  ^r  ^V'"   SChUPP>    Cha?leS  M    Tesrea"  yt' 

m?enhXw7^/Hn^ttrAerr?Tme&S-  L"  Ja°°bUS'  Ad°lph  Lu<^'  A"  R- 
t,5,r,00il5'n— Baschang,  Leon  Cadore,  R.  K.  Darning,  Dan  Griner  Herman 
Frank  JU?H?Ste'F  ^pSS?  AVfamau^1PIaren^Mitchelt  Albert  N™on° 
^rEJA0SEh0eria\en,ECharlePsf^erwar°dman  PUtt'   *"  J"   E°bertSOn'   John  W 

£gtt  fear^^  Mlrtir^.  U^^^X,?*  £ 

Pittsburgh— Charles  B.  Adams,  Fred  W.  Blackweli    Harold  Carlson    r,,^™ 
Gets,  Earl  Hamilton,  Carmen  Hill,  Jake  Pitler    C    C.  Slapnlcka  '        StaV6 

CLUB  BATTING. 
„.C1?h'  „  G-     AB-    K.     H.    TB.  2B.3B.HR.SH.  SB.   PO. 

cnwo      iS  !§£  E£  1185  1563  165  84  15  162  128  -278 

New     YnA J3*1  4325  538  1147  1479  164  54  20  190  159   .265 

BroT.klJn      JS  ?J?4  480  1081   1376  15°  g3  13  121   130  .260 

Sr£wL 126  4212  36°  1052  1327  121  62  10  118  113     250 

Boston  * iS5  4??i  4S6  1016  1312  107  72  «  I89  200  .248 

PhiladelnM« 12t  !!P>2  424  1014  1278  107  59  13  151     S3   .244 

gt    Shia    J25  4192  430  1022  1311  158  28  25  119     97   .244 

St'    Louis    131  4369  454  1066  1422  147  64  27  141  119    244 
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Zack  Wheat  of  Brooklyn  batted  safely  in  twenty-six  (26)  consecutive  games, 
starting  July  11  and  ending  August  8,  making  forty-eight  (48)  base  hits  in 
108  times  at  bat,  with  nine  (9)  two-base  hits,  with  a  batting  average  of  .444. 

Batsmen  making  five  (5)  base  hits  in  five  (5)  times  ac  bat  during  the 
season  were  Lee  Magee,  Cincinnati,  April  17;  J.  Rawlings,  Boston,  May  7; 
Max  Carey,  Pittsburgh,  May  18;  W.  B.  McKechnie,  Pittsburgh,  June  23;  M. 
Gonzalez,  St.  Louis,  June  21;  E.  Neale,  Cincinnati,  September  1. 

The  leading  run-scorer  was  Henry  Groh,  Cincinnati,  with  eighty-eight  (88), 
Max  Carey,  Pittsburgh,  again  leads  in  stolen  bases  with  fifty-eight  (58). 

E.  J.  Roush,  Cincinnati,  had  most  sacrifice  hits,  thirty-three   (33). 

C.  Hollocher,  Chicago,  had  the  greatest  number  of  single  safe  hits,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  (130).  H.  Groh,  Cincinnati,  duplicated  his  1917  work  by 
again  leading  in  two-base  hits  with  twenty-eight  (28).  J.  Daubert  of  Brook- 
lyn leads  in  three-base  hits  with  a  total  of  fifteen  (15).  C.  C.  Cravath, 
Philadelphia,  had  eight  (8)  home  runs;  he  also  leads  all  in  extra  bases  made 
on  long  hits  with  a  total  of  sixty-one   (61). 

In  team  aggregates,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  tie  in  runs  scored  with  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  (538)  each.  Cincinnati  made  the  most  single  hits, 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  (921);  most  two-base  hits,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  (165>,  and  most  three-base  hits,  eighty-four  (84).  St.  Louis,  the 
tail-ender,  had   the  most  home  runs,   twenty-seven   (27). 

Pittsburgh  leads  in  stolen  bases,  two  hundred  (200)  and  in  sacrifice  hits, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  (190).  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  champions  and  the 
tail-enders,  each  played  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  (131)  games.  Cincinnati 
leads  the  league  with  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  (378)  extra  bases 
scored  on  long  hits. 

Players  who  participated  in  all  the  games  played  by  their  clubs  numbered 
nine  (9) :  Cutshaw,  Carey  and  McKechnie,  Pittsburgh,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  (126)  each;  Luderus  and  Bancroft,  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (125)  each;  Fletcher,  New  York,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
(124) ;  Olson,  Brooklyn,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  (126) ;  C.  Hollocher, 
Chicago,  leading  them  all  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-one    (131). 

Based  solely  on  the  season's  averages  the  strongest  batting  club  would  con- 
sist of  Bressler,  Cincinnati,  pitcher;  O'Farrell,  Chicago,  catcher;  Daubert, 
Brooklyn,  first  base;  Fisher,  St.  Louis,  second  base;  Groh,  Cincinnati,  third 
base;  Hollocher,  Chicago,  shortstop;  Southworth,  Pittsburgh,  Z.  "Wheat,  Brook- 
lyn, Roush,  Cincinnati,  outfielders. 

INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING. 
FIRST  BASEMEN. 

Name  and  Club.                                                  G.  PO.  A.  B.  TC.  PC. 

Zimmerman,  H.,    New  York "19  184  10  1  195  .995 

Konetchy,  E.  J.,  Boston 112  1225  61  11  1297  .992 

Daubert,    J.,    Brooklyn 1  105  1069  63  10  1142  .991 

Merkle,   F.   C,   Chicago . 129  1388  82  15  1485  .990 

Mollwitz,    F.,    Pittsburgh 119  1252  73  13  1338  .990 

Holke,  W.,  New  York 1     88  938  68  10  1016  .990 

Luderus,    F.    W.,    Philadelphia 125  1307  98  17  1422  .988 

Paulette,   E.   E.,   St.   Louis 97  1093  59  20  1172  .982 

Johnston,    J.   H.,    Brooklyn 21  197  16  4  217  .982 

Magee,   S.   R.,   Cincinnati 66  598  38  12  648  .981 

Chase,   H.    H.,    Cincinnati 1     67  607  38  13  658  .980 

Kirke,   Jay,   New  York 16  165  12  4  181  .978 

Grimm,  Chas.,   St.   Louis 42  385  14  12  411  .971 

SECOND  BASEMEN. 

Rawlings,   John,   Boston 20  35  45  1  81  .988 

Rodriguez,   Jose,    New  York 40  85  93  4  182  .978 

Fisher,  R.  T.,  St.  Louis 63  147  232  8  387  .977 

Dovle,  Larry,  New  York 73  121  221  11  353  .969 

Sicking,  B.  J.,  New  York..... 18  33  31  2  66  ,969 
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INDIVIDUAL   FIELDING— SECOND  BASEMEN— (Continued). 

Name  and  Club.                                         *          G.  PO.  A.  E.  TO.  PC. 

Doolan,  M.  J.,  Brooklyn ..     01  230  283 '     17  530  .968 

Cutshaw,    G.    W.,    Pittsburgh 126  323  300  26  715  .064 

Pick,    Chas.,    Chicago 20  42  66  4  112  .964 

Herzog,    C.    L.,    Boston 99  240  320  23  585  .961 

Wallace,   R.  J.,   St.   Louis 17  40  54  4  98  .959 

Magee,    Lee,    Cincinnati 114  275  361  29  665  .956 

Hemingway,   E.   M.,   Philadelphia 25  61  87  7  155  .955 

Niehoff,  J.  A.,  New  York-St.   Louis 29  68  78  7  153  .954 

Zeider,    Rollie,    Chicago 79  142  207  16  365  .053 

McGaffigan,    M.    A.,    Philadelphia 53  100  155  14  269  .948 

Pearce,    Harry,    Philadelphia 55  97  157  15  269  .944 

Kilduff,    P.   J,f    Chicago 30  72  72  10  154  .935 

Schmandt,    R.   H.,   Brooklyn 34  79  90  12  181  .934 

J.  A.  Niehoff  played  7  games  with  New  York  and  22  with  St.  Louis, 

THIRD  BASEMEN. 

Bronkie,   Herman,   St.  Louis 18 

Groh,    H.    K.,    Cincinnati 126 

McKechnie,   W.   B.,   Pittsburgh 126 

Baird,   H.   D.,   St.  Louis 81 

Zimmerman,    H.,    New   York 100 

O'Mara,    O.    E.,    Brooklyn 121 

Stock,    M.   J.,    Philadelphia 123 

Deal,    Chas.   A.,    Chicago US 

Smith,    J.    0.,    Boston -. 110 

Sicking,   E.   J.,    New  York 24 

Betzel,  Albert,  St.  Louis 34 

SHORTSTOPS. 

Terry,   Zeb.,   Boston..; 27 

Fletcher,   A.,   New  York 124 

Rawlings,    J.,    Boston 71 

Boone,    L.    J.,    Pittsburgh 25 

Blackburne,     R.,     Cincinnati 125 

Hornsby,    Rogers.   St.   Louis 109 

Hollocher,    C.    J.,    Chicago 131 

Bancroft,    D.,    Philadelphia 125 

Caton,   Jas.   H.,   Pittsburgh.. 79 

Ellam,    Roy,   Pittsburgh 26 

Olson,   Iyaa,   Brooklyn 126 

OUTFIELDERS. 

Rawlings,    John,    Boston 18 

Hinchman,    W.,    Pittsburgh 40 

Beall,   John,   St.   Louis 18 

Rehg,   W.   P.,   Boston 38 

Thorpe,  Jas.,  New  York 44 

Whitted,    G.    B.,    Philadelphia 22 

Neale,    E.,    Cincinnati 102 

Paskert,    G.    H.,    Chicago 121 

Southworth,    W.    H.,    Pittsburgh 64 

Wheat,   Z.   D.,   Brooklyn 105 

Flack,    Max,    Chicago... 1121 

Magee,   S.   R.,  Cincinnati 38 

Betzel,   Albert,   St.  Louis ,..     21 

Meyers,  H.  H.,   Brooklyn 107 

Wickland,  A.,   Boston 95 

Wilhoit,   J.,    New  York 55 

Stengel,  C.  D.,  Pittsburgh 1     37 

Meusel,    Emil,    Philadelphia. 120 

Oompton,  P.,   New  York.. 19 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING—  OUTFIELDERS— (Continued). 

Name  and  Club.                                 r  G.  PO.  A.  E.  TO. 

Griftth,   T.   H.,   Cincinnati 118  201  18  7  228 

Fitzgerald,   J.,   Philadelphia 59  54  2  2        58 

Burns,    Geo.,    New    York 119  292  10  11  813 

Gruise,   W.    B.,    St.    Louis 65  103  4  4  111 

Mann,    Leslie,   Chicago.. 129  229  15  10  254 

Roush,    Edd.,    Cincinnati 1  113  320  13  14  847 

Carey,    M.    G.,    Pittsburgh 126  359  25  17  401 

Bigbee,   C.    L,    Pittsburgh 92  168  13  8  189 

Anderson,    Geo.,    St.    Louis 35  62  3  3        68 

Johnston,    J.    H.,    Brooklyn 96  172  18  9  199 

Taggert,    R.    J.,    Boston 35  82  2  4        88 

Smyth,   J.   D.,   St.   Louis.... 25  39  4  2         45 

Massey,   W.   H.,    Boston 49  97  6  5  108 

McHenry,    Austin,    St.    Louis 80  145  14  8  167 

Kauff,    Ben.,    New    York 1     67  147  11  8  166 

Leach,  Thos.  W.,  Pittsburgh 23  37  3  2        42 

Young,   Ross,   New  York 120  192  16  11  219 

Powell,    Ray,    Boston 53  121  8  7  136 

Smith,    Jack,    St.    Louis 1    42  87  9  6  102 

Barber,   T.,   Chicago 41  45  2  3        50 

Heathcote,    C,    St.    Louis 87  222  6  16  244 

Kelly,  J,  H.,  Boston 45  93  4  7  104 

Cravath,    C.    C,    Philadelphia 118  184  19  15  218 

Cueto,   M.f   Cincinnati 19  25  1  2        28 

Williams,    Fred,    Philadelphia 1  91  229  10  8  247 

Chadbourne,  J.   C,   Boston 27  60  2  5         67 

Hickman,   D.   H.,   Brooklyn 56  76  9  8        93 

King,  Lee,   Pittsburgh 36  50  ..  5        55 

CATCHERS. 

Archer,   J.   P..   Pitts.-Bklyn.-Cin 35  102  53  2  6  157 

Krueger,   E.,   Brooklyn 23  104  38  2  4  144 

Rariden,   W.  A.,   New  York 63  195  45  4  3  244 

Killefer,    W.,   Chicago 104  487  110  11  7  608 

Schmidt,    W.,    Pittsburgh 104  373  153  10  7  536 

Burns,   E.   J.,   Philadelphia 68  184  77  5  7  266 

Gonzalez,   M.,  St.  Louis 100  3P»2  124  11  8  497 

Wilson,    A.    E.,    Boston 85  292  96  9  6  397 

Adams,  J.   B.,    Philadelphia 76  261  69  8  7  338 

McCarty,    L.,    New   York 75  288  67  9  7  364 

O'Farrell,    R.,   Chicago 45  115  36  4  4  155 

Wingo,    I.    B„    Cincinnati 93  315  111  12  6  438 

Miller,    O.,    Brooklyn 62  276  77  10  6  377 

Wheat,    M.,    Brooklyn 38  151  50  7  3  208 

Henry,   J.   P.,   Boston 38  121  38  6  4  165 

Snyder,   Frank,   St.   Louis 27  104  37  6  ..  147 

Brock,   J.   R.,   St.   Louis 18  38  20  3  2         61 

Allen,   Nick,    Cincinnati, 31  105  47  8  5  160 

J.  P.  Archer  played  21  games  with  Pittsburgh,.  7  with  Brooklyn  and  7 
Cincinnati. 

PITCHERS. 

Cooper,   A.  W.f   Pittsburgh 1  38  4  68  . .  72 

Eller,   H.   O..   Cincinnati 37  4  39  43 

Sherdel,  Wm.,   St.   Louis 1  35  6  46  ..  52 

Jacobs,    E.,    Philadelphia-Pittsburgh 26  12  36  ...  48 

Mayer,   J.   E.,   Pittsburgh-Philadelphia 28  10  58  68 

Bailee,  H.  F.,  New  York 1  IS  9  28  ..  37 

Carter,   P.,    Chicago 21  4  29  ..  38 

Hearne,    B.,    Boston 17  8  43  46 

Anderson,   F.,  New  York 18  4  34  .,  88 

Harmon,   R„   Pittsburgh 17  8  26  29 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING— PITCHERS— (Continued) . 

Name  and  Club.                                                   G.      PO.       A.      E.  TO.  PC. 

Hogg,    B.,    Philadelphia 30          8        73        1  82  .988 

Rudolph,    R.,    Boston ..     21           8         49         1  58  .983 

Bressler,    R..    Cincinnati 1     17          4        51         1  56  .962 

Doak,  Win.   L.,   St.   Louis 31           7         88         2  97  .979 

Demaree,   Al,  New  York 26          4        40        1  45  .978 

Smith,  G.  A.,  New  York-Brooklyn-Cincinnati    23          2        40        1  43  .977 

Hendrix,   C.    R„    Chicago 32          6        75        2  83  .970 

Nehf,   A.,    Boston 1     32         13         97         3  113  .973 

Tyler,   G.  A.,   Chicago 1    33         17        88        3  108  .972 

Ragan,   D.  C.  P.,   Boston 30          6        60        2  68  .971 

Douglas,   P.   B..   Chicago 25           4         61         2  67  .970 

Vaughn,  J.  L.,   Chicago 1     35        14        73        3  90  .966 

Sanders,   Roy,   Pittsburgh 28          5        51        2  58  .966 

Prendergast,    M..    Philadelphia 33          6        70        3  79  .962 

Packard,   Eugene,   St.   Louis 1     30          1         50        2  53  .962 

Coombs,   J.   W.,   Brooklyn 29           9         41         2  52  .962 

Causey,  C.  A.,   New  York 29          3        45        2  50  .960 

Comstock,    Ralph,    Pittsburgh 15           2         22         1  25  .960 

Perritt,  W.   D.,    New  York 36         12         54         3  *  69  .957 

Grimes,    B.   A..   Brooklyn 41         12        94        5  111  .955 

Marquard,    R.,    Brooklyn 1    34          5        58        3  66  .955 

Ames,   Leon  K.,   St.   Louis 27          6        57        3  66  .955 

May,   Jake,    St.   Louis 1    29          6        33        2  41  .951 

Toney,    Fred,    New   York-Cincinnati 33          6        67        4  77  .948 

Miller,   F.   L.,   Pittsburgh 23           2         53        3  58  .948 

Oeschger,    Jos.,    Philadelphia 30          8        45        3  56  .946 

Watson,    M.,    Philadelphia 23         ..         31        2  33  .939 

Cheney,   L.   R.,    Brooklyn 33          8        63        6  77  .922 

Meadows,   Lee,   St.   Louis 30          6        41        4  51  .922 

Steele,   R..   New  York-Pittsburgh 1    22          2        21        2  25  .920 

Ring,   J.   J.,   Cincinnati 21          2        29        3  34  .912 

Schneider,    P.   J.,    Cincinnati 34          4        64        6  64  .906 

Regan,   Mike,  Cincinnati 22          6        21        3  30  .900 

Davis,   F.,   Philadelphia 17          4          7        2  13  .845 

E.  Jacobs  played  18  games  with  Philadelphia  and  8  with  Pittsburgh;  G.  A. 
Smith,  5  with  New  York,  8  with  Brooklyn  and  10  with  Cincinnati;  J.  E. 
Mayer,  14  with  Pittsburgh  and  13  with  Philadelphia;  R.  Steele,  12  with  New 
York  and  10  with  Pittsburgh. 

Names  of  players  whose  names  appear  in  the  batting  record  but  who  did 
not  play  in  the  field  in  at  least  15  games: 

B.  N.  Shaw  and  W.  J.  Smith,  Pittsburgh;  Hugh  E.  Canavan  and  J.  L. 
Smith,  Boston. 

CLUB  FIELDING. 

Club.                                                      G.        PO.        A.          E.        TC.  PB.  PC* 

New    York 124       3328       1664       152      5144  10  .970 

Pittsburgh     126       3431       1722       179       5332  7  .965 

Chicago    181       3581       1757       188       5526  12  .966 

Boston 124       3349      1768       184       5301  10  .969 

Cincinnati    129       3428       1684       192       5304  14  .964 

Brooklyn 126       3381       1700       193       5274  16  .963 

St.    Louis    131       3578       1964       220       5762  10  .962 

Philadelphia     125      3411       1758      211      5380  14  .961 

The  fielding  averages  show  New  York  leading  with  a  percentage  of  .970. 
Chicago  had  the  most  number  of  put-outs.  St.  Louis  had  the  most  assists 
and  errors,  with  a  total  number  of  chances  offered  of  5,762. 

E,  J.  Konetchy,  Boston,  leads  the  first  basemen  of  the  league  with  .992. 
Merkle,  Chicago,  had  the  most  put-outs,  1,388,  and  accepted  the  greatest 
number  of  chances,  1,470.  Luderus,  Philadelphia,  had  the  most  assists,  98. 
Paulette  of  St.  Louie  made  the  most  errors,  20. 


1,    Henry   Severeid;   2,    Earl   Smith;    3,    Tim   G.    Hendryx;  A,    Ray   B.    DemmTtY; 
5,   Allan  Sothoron;   6,   Leslie  G.    Nunamaker.  Conlon,    Photos. 

GROUP  OF   ST.  LOUIS  AMERICANS. 
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R.  T.  Fisher,  St.  Louis,  having  played  over  50  games,  is  given  the  honor 
of  leading  the  second  basemen,  with  a  percentage  of  .977.  Cutshaw,  Pitts- 
burgh, had  the  most  put-outs,  323,  and  assists,  366.  Lee  Magee,  Cincinnati, 
made  the  most  errors,  29. 

The  third  basemen  are  led  by  Henry  Groh,  Cincinnati,  .969,  and  also  leads 
in  the  number  of  put-outs,  180.  J.  C.  Smith,  Boston,  made  most  assists,  291, 
and  errors,  35. 

Arthur  Fletcher,  New  York,  heads  the  shortstops  with  percentage,  .959. 
Bancroft,  Philadelphia,  making  the  most  put-outs,  371;  Fletcher,  New  York, 
most  assists,   484,  and  Bancroft,  Philadelphia,  most  errors,  64. 

The  outfielders  who  participated  in-over  75  games  and  who  are  entitled 
to  the  three  leading  positions  are  Neale,  Cincinnati,  .981;  Paskert,  Chicago, 
.980;  Z.  D.  Wheat.  Brooklyn,  .979.  The  three  fielders  accepting  the  most 
chances  are  Carey,  Pittsburgh,  384;  Roush,  Cincinnati,  333;  Meyers,  Brooklyn, 
311.     Carey,  Pittsburgh,  leads  in  number  of  put-outs,  359. 

Among  the  catchers,  W.  Killefer,  Chicago,  and  W.  Schmidt,  Pittsburgh, 
played  in  104  and  105  games,  respectively,  and  had  a  percentage  of  .982  for 
Killefer  and  .981  for  Schmidt.  Killefer  had  most  put-outs,  487;  Schmidt 
most  assists,  153;  Wingo,   Cincinnati,   most  errors, 

The  following  players  played  in  different  positions  but  in  less  than  fifteen 
(15)   games: 

E.  J.  Konetchy,  Boston,  played  six  (6)  games  in  the  outfield  and  pitched 
one   (1)  game. 

J.  H.  Johnston,  Brooklyn,  played  one  (1)  game  at  second  base  and  four  (4) 
games  at  third  base. 

S.  R,  Magee,  Cincinnati,  played  six  (6)  games  at  second  base. 

Jose  Rodriguez.  New  York,  played  eight  (8)  games  at  first  base  and  two 
(2)  games  at  third  base. 

Charles  Pick,  Chicago,  played  eight  (8)  games  at  third  base. 

Charles  L.  Herzog,  Boston,  played  seven  (7)  games  at  shortstop  and  twelve 
(12)   games  at  first  base. 

Lee  Magee,  Cincinnati,  played  three   (3)   games  at  third  base. 

E.  M.  Hemingway,  Philadelphia,  played  three  (3)  games  at  third  base  and 
part  of  a  game  at  first  base. 

R.  Zeider,  Chicago,  played  one  (1)  game  at  third  base  and  part  of  a  game 
at  first  base. 

M.  A.  McGaffigan,  Philadelphia,  played  one   (1)   game  at  shortstop. 

Harry  Pearce,  Philadelphia,  played  one  (1)  game  at  first  base  and  two  (2) 
games  at  shortstop. 

L.  J.  Boone,  Pittsburgh,  played  one  (1)  game  at  second  base. 

J.  L.  Smith,  Boston,  played  ten  (10)  games  at  second  base,  five  (5)  games 
at  third  base,  nine   (9)   games  at  shortstop  and  six   (6)   games  in  the  outfield. 

M.  F.  McCabe,  Chicago,  played  thirteen  (13)  games  at  second  base  and 
four  (4)  games  in  the  outfield. 

TV.  L.  Wortman,  Chicago,  played  eight  (8)  games  at  second  base  and 
four  (4)  games  at  shortstop. 

E.  Meusel,  Philadelphia,  played  four  (4)  games  at  second  base. 

W.  H.  Massey,  Boston,  played  one  (1)  game  at  first  base  and  shortstop, 
and  two   (2)   games  at  third  base. 

W.  Hinchman,  Pittsburgh,  played  three   (3)   games  at  first  base. 

T.  W.  Leach,  Pittsburgh,  played  three   (3)  games  at  shortstop. 

Ross  Young,  New  York,  played  the  same  day  at  second  base  as  well  at 
outfield  in  seven    (7)   games. 

T.  Barber.  Chicago,  played  four  (4)  games  at  first  base. 

B.  Bressler,  Cincinnati,  played  three  (3)  games  in  the  outfield. 
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J.  P.  Archer  played  one  (1)  game  each  at  first  base  with  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati. 

Charles  Grimm,  St.  Louis,  played  two  (2)  games  in  the  outfield  and  ont 
(1)  game  at  third  base. 

E.  E.  Paulette,  St.  Louis,  played  twelve  (12)  games  at  shortstop,  sevea 
(7)  games  at  second  base,  two  (2)  games  at  third  base,  five  (5)  games  in 
the  outfield,  and  one   (1)   as  pitcher. 

R.  J.  Wallace,  St.  Louis,  played  twelve  (12)  games  at  shortstop  and  one  (1) 
game  at  third  base. 

H.  D.  Baird,  St.  Louis,  played  one  (1)  game  in  the  outfield. 

Rogers  Hornsby,  St.  Louis,  played  three   (3)  games  in  the  outfield. 

Albert  Betzel,  St.  Louis,  played  ten  (10)  games  at  second  base. 

J.  D.  Smyth,  St.  Louis,  played  eleven   (11)   games  at  second  base. 

M.  Gonzalez,  St.  Louis,  played  two  (2)  games  at  first  base  and  five  (5) 
games  in  the  outfield. 

Frank  Snyder,  St.  Louis,  played  three   (3)  games  at  first  base. 

John  R.  Brock,  St.  Louis,  played  one  (1)  game  in  the  outfield. 

M.  Cueto.  Cincinnati,  played  nine  (9)  games  at  shortstop,  ten  (10)  at  sec- 
ond base,  and  six   (6)   as  catcher. 

E.  J.  Sicking,  New  York,  played  three   (3)  games  at  shortstop. 

George  Paskert,  Chicago,  played  six   (G)   games  at  third. 

John  Coombs,  Brooklyn,  played  thirteen  (13)  games  in  the  outfield. 

Otto  Miller,  Brooklyn,   played  one   (1)   game  at  first  base. 

Mack  Wheat,  Brooklyn,  played  seven   (7)  games  in  the  outfield. 

Arthur  Nehf,  Boston,  played  two  (2)   games  in  the  outfield. 

H.  H.  Chase,  Cincinnati,  played  two  (2)  games  in  the  outfield. 

PITCHERS'    RECORDS. 
See  pages  73  and  74  for  complete  pitchers'  records. 

In  arranging  the  National  League  pitchers  of  1918  in  order  of  their  effective- 
ness, it  was  found  expedient  to  divide  the  pitchers  into  three  groups,  same 
as  1917.  The  first  of  these  embraces  all  those  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
campaign  and  pitched  at  least  10  complete  games;  the  second,  those  who 
participated  in  a  minimum  of  10  games,  regardless  of  the  length  of  ,same; 
and  the  third  comprising  all  others  who  took  part  in  a  championship  contest. 

The  percentage  of  games  won  and  lost  is  given,  with  notation  of  the 
relative  position  of  each  pitcher,  this  special  record  being  supplied  in  order 
that  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  otficial  earned-run  rating. 

Vaughn,  Chicago,  won  title  of  leading  pitcher  with  an  average  of  least 
runs  earned  per  game  of  1.74;  also  leads  in  number  of  games  won,  22.  The 
best  percentage  of  games  won  and  lost  was  obtained  by  Hendrix,  Chicago,  .741, 

Grimes,  Brooklyn,  pitched  in  the  greatest  number  of  games,  40.  Vaughn 
and  Tyler,  both  members  of  the  champion  team,  Chicago,  had  8  shutouts 
each.     Vaughn  leads  in  number  of  strikeouts  in  a  season,  148. 

In  consecutive  victories,  Grimes,  Brooklyn,  had  a  run  of  10  victories, 
July  18  to  August  20. 

Consecutive  defeats,  J.   Oeschger,  Philadelphia,  9,  July  8  to  August  17. 

Pitching  the  most  defeats,  Marquard,  Brooklyn,  and  Oeschger,  Philadelphia, 
had  18  each. 

Cheney,  Brooklyn,  made  5  wild  pitches  in  St.  Louis-Brooklyn  game,  July  9. 

Most  number  of  strikeouts  in  a  single  game,  Vaughn,  Chicago,  12,  Cin- 
cinnati-Chicago,   May    30. 

Most  number  of  bases  on  balls  in  a  game,  13,  by  pitcher  Schneider,  Cincin- 
nati-Philadelphia, July  6. 
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1918  PITCHERS 

NOT  OTHERWISE 

RATED. 

Boston.  G.W.L. 

Crandall,    O...  5    1    2 

Crum,     C 1  ..    1 

George,  Trios.  9  15 
Hughes,  T....  3  ..  2 
Konetchy,  E..  1  ..  1 
McQuillan  ...  1  1  .. 
Northrup,  G..  7  5  1 
Upham,    Win..  3    11 


Brooklyn.      G.W.L. 

Cadore,    L 2    1  .. 

Durning,   R.K.  1  ..  .. 

Hehl,    H 1  ..  .. 

Heitman,    H..  1  ..    1 

Hermann     1  ..  .. 

Mamaux,  A.L.  2  ..  1 
Mitchell,  C.E.  1  ..  1 
Pfeffer,    E.  J..  1    1  .. 

Plitt,    N 1  ..  .. 

Russell,   J.   A.  1  ..  ... 

Chicago.  G.W.L. 
Aldridge,  B...  3  ..  1 
Alexander,  G.  3  2  1 
Martin,  E.  G.  9  5  2 
Napier,  S.  L.  1  ..  .. 
Weaver,    H.A.  8    2    2 

Cincinnati.    G.W.L. 

Conley,    J 5    2  .. 

Haines,    J 1  ..  .. 

Jacobus,    S 5  ..    1 

Mitchell,  A.R.  5  4  .. 
Reuther.W.H.  2  ..     1 

New  York.  G.W.L. 
Barnes,  J.  L..  9  6  1 
Benton,    J.  C.  3    1    2 

Hoyt,    W 1  ..  .. 

Ogden,  J.  M..  5  ..  .. 
Ross,   Sidney..  1  ..  .. 

Phila.  G.W.L. 

Fortune,    G....  5  ..    2 

Main,    M. 8    2    2 

Tincup,    B 8  ..    1 

Woodward,    F.  2  ..  .. 

Pittsburgh,  G.W.L. 
Adams,  C.  B.  3  11 
Carlson,  H....  3  ..  1 
Hamilton,    E..  6    6  .. 

Hill,    C 6    2    3 

Slapnicka,    C  7    1    4 

St.  Louis.  G.W.L. 
Horstman,  0..  9  ..  2 
Howard,  Earl  1  . .  . . 
Johnson,  R.A.  6  11 
Paulette,    E.E.  1  ..  .. 
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INDIVIDUAL  BASE   ON   BALLS   AND   STRIKEOUT   RECORDS. 

At  Least  Forty  Games. 

Arranged  According  to  Greatest  Number  of  Games   Played. 


Name  and  Club. 
Bigbee,  C.  L.,  Pittsburgh 

Wilson,  A.  E.,  Boston 

Holke,  Walter,  New  York 
Hoathcote,  C,  St.  Louis. 
McCarty,  L„  New  York.. 
Adams,   J.   B.,   Phila. 


Q.  BB.SO. 

92  42  10 

89  24  31 

88  10  26 

88  20  40 
86  17 
10 


84 


Zeidcr,   R.,   Chicago 82    23 


Baird,   H.   D.,  St.   Louis..  82 

Caton.  J.  H.,  Pittsburgh.  80 

McHenry,  A.,  St.  Louis..  80 

Betzel,   A..   St.   Louis 76 

Doyle,  Larry,  New  York.  75 

Miller,     Otto,     Brooklyn..  75 

Chase,   H.   H.,   Cincinnati  74 

Cruise.   W.   E.f   St.  Louis.  70 

Rariden,   W.   A.,    N.Y 60 

Burns,    E.    J.,    Phila 68 

Kauff,   Ben,   New  York...  67 

Massey,   W.   H.,   Boston..  66 

Fitzgerald,    J.,    Phila 66 

Wilhoit,  J.,   New  York...  64 

Southworth,  W.  H.,  Pitt.  64 

Fisher,   R.  T.,   St.   Louis.  63 

Pearce,   H.,   Philadelphia.  60 

Thorpe,   Jas.,   New  York.  58 

Wheat,  M.,   Brooklyn 57 

Barber,    T.,    Chicago 55 

McGaffigan,  M.  A.,  Phila.  54 

Hickman.   D.  H.,  Bklyn..  53 

Powell,    R.,    Boston 53 

O'Farrell,    R.,    Chicago...  52 

Rodriguez,  Jose,  N.Y 50 

Hinchman,   W.,   Pitts 50 

Grimm,   Chas.,   St.   Louis.  5fi 

Kelly,  J.  H.,  Boston 47 

Sicking,  E.  J..  New  York  46 

Cueto,    M.,    Cincinnati....  46 

Coombs,  John,   Brooklyn..  46 

Henry,   John  P.,  Boston..  43 

Archer,  J.  P.,  Pg.-Bk.-Cin.  42 

Smith,  Jack,  St.  Louis...  42 

Grimes,  B.  A.,  Brooklyn.  41 

Rehg,  W.  P.,  Boston 40 

Smyth,  J.  D..  St.  Louis..  40 


26 
20 
42 
16 
24 
16 
10 
20 
15 
26 
15 

9 
30 
20 

6 
14 

9 
11 
31 
18 


8  24 

9  16 


Name  and  Club.                   G.  BB.SO. 

Hollocher,    Chas.   J.,   Chi.  131  47     30 

Mann.   Leslie,   Chicago,...  129  38    45 

Merkle,   F.  C,   Chicago...  129  35     36 

Paskert,    G.   H.,   Chicago.   127  53     49 

Groh,   Henry  K.,   Cin 126  54    24 

McKechnie,  W.  B..  Pitts.  126  24     22 

Olson,   Ivan,   Brooklyn....  126  27     18 

Carey,    Max,    Pittsburgh..   126  62     25 

Cutshaw,   G.  W.,   Pitts...   126  27     18 

Blackburne,    R.,    Cin 125  25     SO 

Bancroft,   D.,   Phila 125  54     36 

Paulette,  E.  E.,  St.  Louis  125  27     16 

Luderus.    F.   W.,    Phila...   125  42     33 

Fletcher,    A.,    New   York.  124  18     26 

Meusel,   E..   Philadelphia.  124  30     21 

Johnston,  J.  H..   Bklyn...   123  33     31 

Flack.    Max,    Chicago 123  56     in 

Stock,   M.   J.,   Phila 123  35     22 

Young,    Ross.   New  York.  121  44     40 

Zimmerman,    H.,    N.Y....   121  13     23 

O'Mara,    O.    E.,    Brooklyn  121  7     18 

Cravath,    C.   C,    Phila....    121  54     46 

Burns,   Geo.   New  York...   119  43     37 

Magee,    Lee,    Cincinnati..   119  28     19 

Deal,   Chas.    A.,    Chicago.   119  21     13 

Smith.    J.   C,    Boston 119  45     47 

Mollwitz.    F..    Pittsburgh.  119  23     24 

Konetchy.    E.   J.,   Boston.   119  32     35 

Griffith,    T.    H.,    Cin 118  39     30 

Herzog,   C.  L.,  Boston....   118  29     28 

Gonzalez,  M.,  St.   Louis..   117  39     30 

Magee,   S.   R.,   Cincinnati  115  37     18 

Hornsby,  R.,   St.  Louis...  115  40    43 

Roush,   E.  J.,   Cincinnati.   113  22     10 

Rawlings,    J.,    Boston....  Ill  30     31 

Daubert,    J.,    Brooklyn...  108  27     18 

Neale,    E..    Cincinnati....   107  24     38 

Meyers,   H.   H..    Brooklyn  107  20     26 

Schmidt,  W.,  Pittsburgh.  105  17     19 

Wheat,  Z.  D.,  Broooklyn.  105  16     17 

Rillefer,   W.,   Chicago....  104  17     10 

Wingo,    I.   B.,    Cincinnati  100  19     18 

Wickland,   A.,   Boston 95  53    39 

Williams,   Fred.   Phila....     94  27     30 

Doolan,  M.  J.,  Brooklyn..     92  22    24 

Most  bases  on  balls — Carey,  Pittsburgh,  62;  Flack,  Chicago,  56:  Bancroft 
and  Cravath,  Philadelphia,  and  Groh,  Cincinnati,  54  each.  Wickland,  Boston, 
53  in  94  games. 

BASE   ON  BALLS   AND   STRIKE-OUT   RECORDS. 

The  official  club  records  of  base  on  balls  and  strike-outs,   graded   according  t 
to  most  bases  on  balls  and  least  strike-outs,  respectively,  are  as  follows: 
CLUB  BASE  ON  BALLS  RECORD.                CLUB  STRIKE-OUT  RECORD. 

PC.  to  PC.  to 

Club.                           G.       BB.  Game.           Club.                            G. 

Pittsburgh         126      371  2.91         Pittsburgh    126 


16 

8 
29 
10 
12' 
15 

6 

6 

6 
19 

7 
10 

3 

7 

3 

5 
16 


23 

31 

30 

15 

3 

8 

15 

12 

11 

5 

5 

15 

14 

21 

14 

14 

11 


Boston    124 

Philadelphia    125 

Chicago    131 

St.  Louis 131 

Cincinnati 129 

New  York    124 

Brooklyn    ,..  126 


BB. 

Game, 

371 

2.94 

350 

2.82 

346 

2.77 

358 

2.73 

329 

2.51 

304 

2.36 

271 

2.19 

212 

1.68 

Cincinnati    129 

Brooklyn    126 

Chicago    131 

New  York    124 

Philadelphia    125 

St.  Louis  131 

Boston   124 


SO. 

Game, 

285 

2.26 

303 

2.35 

326 

2.59 

343 

2.62 

365 

2.94 

400 

3.20 

461 

3.52 

438 

3.53 

TYRUS  R.   COBB, 

Detroit, 
Leading  Batsman,  American  League,  1918. 


Conlon,  Photo. 
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American  League  Averages 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN   PREVIOUS   YEARS. 


1900— Chicago    607 

1901— Chicago    610 

1902— Athletics    610 

1903— Boston    f 

1904— Boston    617 

1905— athletics    621 

1906— Chicago   ...* 614 

1907— Detroit  .613 

1908— Detroit  588 


1909— Detroit  645 

1910— Athletics   680 

1911— Athletics  • 6G9 

1912— Boston    „...    691 

1913— Athletics 627 

1914— Athletics  651 

1915— Boston    t69 

1916— Boston    591 

1917— Chicago 649 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 
Club.  Bos.  Clev.Wash.N.Y.  St.L.  Chi.  Dfet.Phila.Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Boston    10         7         6       14       12  13       13  75  51      .595 

Cleveland    10        ..          8       11       10       11  10       13  73  54      .575 

Washington    7       11        ..        11         7       13  11       12  72  56      .563 

New  York    11         7         8        ..        10         6  10         8  60  63      .488 

St.  Louis    5         6       12       10                  5  10       10  58  64      .475 

Chicago     7        10         6        12         5        ..  6        11  57  67       .460 

Detroit    5         3         9         9       10       10  9  55  71      .437 

Philadelphia    6        7         6        4        8       10  11       ..  52  76      .406 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING. 
Compiled  by  Irwin  M.  Howe,  Chicago,  111. 
Name  and  Club.  G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.2B.3B.HR.SH,SB,BB,SO.PC. 

T.    R.    Cobb,    Detroit 111421    83  161217    19  14      3      9  34  41    21.382 

A.  Griggs,    Detroit 28    99    11    36    44     8  ..     ..      2  2  10     6  .364 

J.   Jackson,    Chicago 17    65      9    23    32      2  2      1      5  3  8      1  .354 

G.    Burns,    Philadelphia 130  505    61178  236    22  9      6      8  8  23    25.352 

J.  B.  Fournier,  New  York....    27  100     9    35    43     6  1    ..      3  7  7     7  .350 

G.    Sisler,    St.    Louis 114  452    69  154  199    21  9      2      9  45  40    17.211 

R.   Bescher,    Cleveland 25    60    12    20    24     2  1    ..     ..  3  17      5  .333 

U.  J.   Shocker,   St.   Louis 14    34     1    11    14      3 3     9  .324 

Tris   Speaker,   Cleveland 127  471    73  150  205    33  11    ..    11  27  64      9.319 

J.   F.  Baker,   New  York 126  504    65  154  206    24  5      6    12  8  38    13.306 

W.  C.  Pipp,  New  York 91349    48  106  145    15  9     2    14  11  22    34  .304 

G.  D.  Weaver,   Chicago 112  420    37  126  148    12  5    ..    19  20  11    24  .300 

G.  H.  Ruth,   Boston 95  317    50    95  176    26  11    11      3  6  57    58  .300 

B.  Acosta,  Wash.-Phila 52  171    23    51    60      3  3    ..    10  4  18    11.298 

E.  Murphy,    Chicago 91286    36    85  100      9  3    ..    12  6  22    18.297 

J.    Wood,    Cleveland 119  422    41125  170    22  4      5    20  8  36    38.296 

W.   Wambsganss,   Cleveland..     87  315    34    93  112    15  2    .:    17  16  21    21.295 

J.    Hummell,    New   York 22    61      9    18    23      1  2    ..      1  3  11      8  .295 

W.  C.   Walker,    Philadelphia.  114  414    56  122  175    20  ..    11    10  8  41    44  .294 

W.  B.  Wright,  St.  Louis 18    34      5    10    10 2  ..  6      5  .294 

R.  B.  Caldwell,   New  York...    65  151    14    44    57    10  ..      1      4  2  13    23  .291 

C.  Milan,    Washington 128  503    56  146  174    18  5    ..      7  26  36    14.290 

H.    B.    Hooper,    Boston 126  474    81137  192    26  13     1    16  24  75    25.289 

F.  Schulte,    Washington 93  267    35    77    97    14  3    ..      9  5  47    36  .2S8 

C.   W.   Mays,   Boston 38  104    10    30    39      3  3    ..      4  1  9    15  .288 

W.   L.    Gardner,    Philadelphia  127  463    50  132  169    22  6      1    16  9  43    22  .285 

E.  Foster,    Washington 129  519    70  147  166    13  3    ..    12  12  41    20.283 

R.    Roth,    Cleveland 106  375    53  106  154    21  12     1    12  35  53    41.283 

R.   Demmitt,    St.    Louis 116  405    45  114  150    23  5      1    19  10  38    35.281 

R.   Veach,    Detroit 127  499    59  139  195    21  13      3    17  21  35    23.279 

T.   G.  Hendryx,   St.   Louis....     88  219    22    61    84    14  3    ..    11  5  37    35  .279 

J.    Lavan,    Washington 117  464    44  129  150    17  2    ..    13  12  14    21.278 

F.  Truesdale,    Boston 15    36      6    10    11      1  ....      2  1  4      5  .278 

B.   F.   Dyer,   Detroit 13    18      1      5      5 278 

J.   T.    Tobin,    St.    Louis 122  480    59  133  162    19  5    ..    17  13  48    26.277 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 

Name  and  Club.                          G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.2B.3B.HR.SH,SB,BB.SO.PO. 

F.   Gilhooley,  New  York 112  427  59  118  144  13  5  1  12  7  53  24.275 

E.  Collins,    Chicago 97  330  51    91109  8  2  2  22  22  73  13.276 

H.   E.   Heilman,    Detroit 79  286  34    79  116  10  6  5  8  13  35  10.276 

F.  McMullin,    Chicago 70  235  32    65    75  7  ..  1  14  7  25  26.276 

L.   J.    Bush,    Boston 36    98  8    27    34  3  2  ..  1  ..  6  11  .276 

L.  Miller,   Boston 12    29  2     8    10  2 4  .276 

D.  Pratt,    New  York 126  477  65  131170  19  7  2  23  12  35  26.275 

R.    Jones,    Detroit 75  287  43    79  101  14  4  ..  14  7  17  16.275 

J.    Collins,    Chicago 103  365  30  100  143  18  11  1  15  7  17  19.274 

J.  A.  MostiL   Chicago 10    33  4     9    15  2  2  ..  1  1  1  6  .273 

J.    Mclnnis,    Boston 117  423  40  115  137  11  4  1  32  10  19  10.272 

C.  A.   Gandil,   Chicago 114  439  49  119  145  18  4  ..  10  9  27  19.271 

E.  Smith,   St.  Louis S9  286  28    77    97  10  5  ..  19  13  13  16.269 

R.     Chapman,     Cleveland 128  446  84  119  157  19  8  1  35  30  84  46.267 

G.  Whiteman,    Boston .% 71214  24    57    74  14  ..  1  12  9  20  9.267 

W.    Johnson,    Washington....    65  150  10    40    55  4  4  1  4  2  9  18  .267 

J.   Munch.   Philadelphia 22    30  3     8    10  ..  1 5  .267 

E.  Johnson.   St.  Louis 29    34  7      9    10  1 4  ..  2  .265 

D.  Shean,    Boston 115  425  58  112  134  16  3  ..  36  11  40  25.264 

J.    P.    Austin,    St.    Louis 110  367  42    97  119  14  4  ..  21  18  53  32.264 

J.   P.    Evans.   Cleveland 79  243  38    64    87  6  7  1  8  7  30  29.263 

J.    I.    Judge,    Washington 130  502  5fi  131  171  23  7  1  28  20  49  32  .261 

B.  Shotton,    Washington 126  505  68  132  162  16  7  ..  3  25  67  28  .261 

L.   G.   Nunamaker,   St.  Louis.    85  274  22    71    84  9  2  ..  8  6  28  16  .259 

H.    Shanks,     Washington 120  436  42  112  142  19  4  1  17  23  31  21.257 

F.  Thomas,   Boston 44  144  19    37    44  2  1  1  4  4  15  20.257 

A.    Strunk,    Boston 114  413  50  106  142  18  9  ..  22  20  36  13.256 

F.  Bodie,   New  York 91324  36    83  116  12  6  3  17  16  27  24.256 

C.  A.    Risberg,   Chicago 82  273  36    70    91  12  3  1  5  5  23  32.256 

H.  Severeid,   St.  Louis 51133  8    34    38  4  ..  ..  2  4  18  4.256 

O.   Stanage,    Detroit 54  186  9    47    54  4  ..  1  3  2  11  18.253 

O.   Felsch,    Chicago 53  206  16    52    67  2  5  1  6  6  15  13.252 

H.   L.   Leibold,    Chicago 116  440  57  110  139  14  6  1  10  13  63  32  .250 

W.   Goode,   Chicago 35  148  24    37    54  9  4  ..  1  1  11  16.250 

G.  Lowdermilk,  St.  Louis 13    28  3     7    10  3 1  5  .250 

T.  L.  Turner,   Cleveland 74  233  24    58    69  7  2  ..  13  6  22  15  .249 

C.  Thomas.  Cleveland 32    73  2    18    20  ..  1  ..  3  ..  6  6  .247 

W.  Schang,  Boston 88  225  36    55    64  7  1  ..  9  4  46  35.245 

T.  A.   Rogers,  St.  Louis 29    53  7    13    18  3  1  ..  3  ..  ..  7  .245 

J.    McAvoy,    Philadelphia 83  271  14    66    77  5  3  ..  9  5  13  23  .244 

M.    Kavanaugh,    Clev.-Detroit    26    82  6    20    25  5  ..  ..  2  1  18  13  .244 

G.   W.    Harper,    Detroit 69  227  19    55    64  5  2  ..  12  3  18  14.243 

E.  Miller,    New   York 67  202  18    49    65  9  2  1  14  2  19  17.243 

S.  F.   O'Neill,   Cleveland 114  359  34    87  112  8  7  1  6  5  48  22.242 

M.    Shannon,    Philadelphia....    72  225  23    54    70  6  5  ..  8  5  42  52.240 

W.   Gerber,    St.   Louis 56  171  10    41    45  4  ..  ..  5  2  19  11.240 

O.    Vitt,    Detroit 81  267  29    64    73  5  2  ..  20  5  32  6  .239 

A.   Williams,   Cleveland 28    71  5    17    23  2  2  ..  6  2  9  6  .239 

J.  G.   Graney,   Cleveland 70  177  27    42    57  7  4  ..  3  3  28  13.237 

A.  Marsans.   New  York 37  123  13    29    36  5  1  ..  4  3  5  3.236 

O.    Bush,    Detroit 128  500  74  117  133  10  3  ..  13  9  79  31.234 

M.  H.  Kopp,  Philadelphia....    96  363  60    85  106  7  7  ..  12  22  42  55  .234 

R.   Morgan,    Washington 88  300  25    70    83  11  1  ..  12  4  28  14.233 

R.    Oldring.    Philadelphia 49  133  5    31    35  2  1  ..  6  ..  8  10.233 

F.  C.  Maisel,    St.   Louis 90  284  43    66    74  4  2  ..  23  11  46  17.232 

R.    T.    Por-kinpnugh,    N.    Y...  122  446  59  103  124  1^  3  ..  25  12  43  41.231 

R.   Pinnelli,    Chicago 24    78  7    18    24  1  1  1  3  3  7  8  .231 

V.   J.   Pioinich.   Washington..    47  148  13    34    44  3  2  1  5  ..  9  25  .23G 

E.  H.  Love,   New  York 38    74  7    17    24  3  2  ..  1  ..  3  20  .230 

R.  H.  Hvatt,  New  York 53  131  11    30    44  8  ..  2  3  1  8  8.229 

E.    J.    Miller,    Cleveland 32    96  9    22    32  4  3  ..  2  2  12  10  .229* 

W.    Johnston,    Cleveland 74  273  30    62    78  12  2  ..  13  12  26  19.227 

W.  H.   Lamar.    New  York....     28  110  12    25    28  3  ..  ..  3  2  6  2  .227 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued) 

Name  and  Club.  G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.2B.3B.HR. 

W.    Mayer.    Boston 26    49  7  11  15      4 

G.   Cunningham,    Detroit 56  112  11  25  31     4 

E.  Scott,   Boston 126  443  40  98  119    11 

J.  H.  Hannah.  New  York....  90  250  24  55  67     6 

R.   W.   Schalk,   Chicago 108  333  35  73  85      6 

E.    R.   Spencer,   Detroit 66  155  11  34  44     8 

J.   D.   Benz,   Chicago 29    51  3  11  12     1 

P.  N.  Coumbe,  Cleveland 32    56  3  12  12    .. 

J.   J.    Finneran,    Det.-N.Y....  29    42  4  9  10     1 

J.   Gedeon,  St.  Louis 123  441  39  94  117    14 

E.  Ainsmith,    Washington....  96  292  22  62  90    10 

J.  C.  Bagby,  Cleveland 47    99  5  21  24     3 

O.   A.   Jacobs,    Chicago 29    73  4  15  20      3 

C.  D.  Jamieson,   Philadelphia  110  416  50  84  99    11 

A.   Walters,   New   York 64  191  18  38  45      5 

J.   Coffey,   Detroit-Boston 42  131  13  26  35     2 

F.  Walker,  Detroit 55  167  10  33  52    10 

J.  A.   Dugan,   Philadelphia...  120  406  25  79  105    11 

S.   Coveleskie,   Cleveland 38  110  6  21  25     4 

G.  Mogridge,   New  York 43    79  7  15  20     3 

R.   S.   Young,   Detroit 91  298  31  56  65     7 

R.   Perkins.   Philadelphia 68  218  9  41  50     4 

J.    Dykes,    Philadelphia 59  186  13  35  44     3 

R.  Keating,   New  York 15    16  3  3  3    .. 

H.   B.   Leonard,   Boston 16    43  2  8  8    .. 

C.  Jones,   Detroit 22    27  1  5  5    .. 

O.  B.  Davidson,  Philadelphia  31    81  4  15  16     1 

G.   Dauss,    Detroit 33    77  3  14  20     2 

W.   R.  Johns,   St.   Louis 46    89  5  16  19     1 

I*.  A.  Dressen,   Detroit 31  107  10  19  24     1 

P.   R.  Fahey,   Philadelphia...  10    17  2  3  4 

S.    Jones.    Boston 24    57 

A.  Yelle,'  Detroit 56  144 

B.  Boland,   Detroit 29    69 

A.  W.  Halt,   Cleveland 26    69 

W.  L.  Barbare,  Boston 13   29  2  5 

S.  A.  Gregg,  Philadelphia....  30    71  3  12  14 

A.   Russell,   New  York 29    42  3  7  7 

S,   Agnew,  Boston 72  199  11  33  41 

E.  V.  Cicotte,  Chicago 38    86  6  14  21 

R.  Kallio,   Detroit 31    56  5  9  9 

R.  C.  Hoblitzel,  Boston 25    69  4  11  12 

A.  Sothoron,  St.  Louis 29    63  5  10  11 

G.   Morton,    Cleveland 30    77 

Y.   W.   Ayers,   Washington...  40    66 

B.  Houck,   St.   Louis 26    20 

J.    Enzmann,    Cleveland 30    47 

R.  N.  Geary,  Philadelphia....  16    27 

D.  Danforth,   Chicago 39    42 

E.  Myers,    Philadelphia 18    35 

W.  Adams.  Philadelphia 32    57 


SH.SB.BB, 

7 
16 
12 
51 


4      2 
26    11 

7      5 
15    12 

2     1 

4 

5 

1 
23 


19 


3 


1  11 

4  3 

3  4 

4  3 
17  4 

5  .. 

6  1 
16  15 

4  1 

7  3 
1  1 


E.  A.    Russell,   Chicago 27  50  2  7  10  3    ..     .. 

D.  Davenport,  St.  Louis 31  52  3  7  11  1    ..     1 

D.   Watson.    Philadelphia 21  52  1  7  8  1    ..    .. 

S.   Perry,  Philadelphia 44  112  1  15  17  2    ..    .. 

H.  Harper,  Washington 36  82  3  11  12  1    ..    .. 

Geo.  Hale,  St.  Louis 12  30  ..  4  5  1    ..    .. 

McBride,   Washington    18  53  2  7  7 

J.  A.   Shaw,   Washington 41  83  2  11  14  1      1    .. 

O.   Williams,    Chicago 15  38  4  5  5 

F.  Shellenback,   Chicago 29  54  4  7  8  1    ..     .. 

M.  Gallia,  St.  Louis 19  46  2  6  6 

J.    Stansbury,    Boston 20  47  3  6  7  1... 
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SO.PC. 

7  .224 
34  .223 

16  .221 

25  .220 
22  .219 
18  .219 

14  .216 
9  .214 

7  .214 

29  .213 
44  .212 

9  .212 

8  .205 

30  .202 
18  .199 

8  .199 
29  .198 
55  .195 

26  .191 

22  .190 

17  .188 

15  .188 

32  .188 

5  .187 

6  .186 

11  .185 

9  .185 

13  .182 
6  .180 

10  .178 
3  .176 

14  .175 

15  .174 
17  .174' 

12  .174 
1  .172 

12  .168 

8  .167 

26  .166 

12  .163 

23  .161 
3  .159 

21  .157 

15  .156 

10  .152 

3  .150 

13  .149 
..  .148 

11  .143 

4  .143 

16  .140 
6  .140 

22  .135 

17  .135 

33  .134 

31  .134 

5  .133 

11  .132 

24  .132 

14  .132 

25  .130 

12  .130 
3  .128 


1,   Frank   Shellenback ;   2,    Edward  T.   Collins;   3,   Charles  A.   Risberg;   4,   David 
C.   Danforth;   5,   Edward  Murphy;   6,   C.   Arnold  Gandil;   7,   Fred  McMullin. 

Conlon,   Photos. 
GROUP   OF   CHICAGO   WHITE   SOX. 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 


Name  and  Club. 

G.  Cochran,  Boston 25 

A.  L.  Ward.  New  York 20 

E.  G.  Erickson,  Detroit 12  33 

W.  H.   James,   Detroit 19  46 

H.   E.   Matteson,   Washington  14  19 

R     Groom,    Cleveland 14  12 

H.  Thormahlen,  New  York...  16  39 

Ray   Johnson,    Philadelphia...  10  15 

A.  P.  Leifield,  St.  Louis 15  19 

U.   C.   Faber,   Chicago 11  24 

H.  J.  Robinson,  New  York...  11  13 

Z.  Beck,  New  York 11  8 


G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB,2B.3B.HR,SH,SB,BB.SO.PO. 

8      8 3    11  7  .127 

4      5      1    ....      2     1      2  7  .125 

4  4 1    ..     ..  9  .121 

5  6      1 1  12  .109 

2  2 4  .105 

1      1 1    ..     ..  5  .083 

3  4      1    ..     ..      4    ..      1  16  .077 

1      1 9  .067 

12     1 15  .053 

1      1 2    ..      3  11  .042 

1  .000 

3    ..     ..  1  .000 


63 


Club.  G.  AB. 

Cleveland    ....  129  4163 

St.    Louis 123  4016 

Washington    ..  130  4470 

New    York.....  126  4235 

Chicago     124  4129 

Detroit     128  4227 

Boston    126  3986 

Philadelphia...  130  4276 


CLUB  B 
R.  Op.R.  H. 

504  447  10S5 
426  448  1042 
461  412  1143 
493  475  1085 
457  446  1057 
481  552  1063 
474  380  990 
412  538  1039 


ATTING. 
TB.  2B,  3B.HR.SH. 

1422  176  67   9  170 


1290  153  40 

1409  156  49 

1395  160  45 

1325  136  54 


1355  141  56  13  143 
1303  159  53  16  193 
1317  124  44  22  130 


SB.  BB.  SO.  PO. 

171  492  390  .261 

133  399  334  .259 
139  367  361  .256 

92  372  372  .256 

134  376  349  .256 
125  452  384  .251 
110  404  322  .248 

82  348  489  .243 


INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING. 
FIRST  BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club. 

G.  PO.  A.  E. 

PC. 

] 

Same  and  Club. 

G.  PO.  A.  E. 

PO. 

R. 

C.  Hoblitzel,  Bos 

19    209    15    1 

.996 

A. 

Griggs,  Detroit. 

25    263     9    4 

.986 

C. 

A.  Gandil,  Chi.. 

114  1123    64  10 

.992 

J. 

I.  Judge,  Wash. 

130  1304    92  21 

.985 

J. 

Mclnnis,  Boston. 

94  1066    71    9 

.992 

G. 

Burns,   Phil 

128  1384  104  26 

.985 

G. 

Sisler,  St.  Louis  114  1244    97  13 

.990 

A. 

Williams,    Clev. 

21    190    10    4 

.980 

W 

.  R.  Johns,  St.L. 

10      86    10    1 

.990 

T. 

R.  Cobb,  Det.... 

13    133    12    3 

.980 

W 

.  Johnston,   Clev. 

73    738    40    9 

.989 

E. 

J.  Miller,  Clev.. 

22    232    19    6 

.977 

w 

.  C.  Pipp,  N.Y... 

91    918    61  12 

.988 

J. 

B.  Fournier.N.Y. 

27    274    13    7 

.976 

L. 

A.  Dressen,  Det. 

30    322    11    4 

.988 

M 

Kavanaugh,  Cl-D 

24    242    11    9 

.966 

H. 

E.  Heilman,  Det 

37    367    19    5 

.987 

Ig. 

H.  Ruth,  Bos... 

13    130      6    5 

.965 

SECOND  BASEMEN. 

T. 

L.  Turner,  Clev.. 

26    44    77    1 

.992 

H. 

Shanks,   Wash... 

47  130  136  14 

.950 

J. 

Gedeon,   St.L 

123  309  409  17 

.977 

J. 

A.  Dugan,  Phil... 

35    93  116  11 

.950 

E. 

Collins,   Chicago. 

96  231  285  14 

.974 

C. 

B.  Davidson,  Phil 

15    30    36    4 

.943 

D. 

B.  Pratt,   N.Y... 

126  340  386  23 

.969 

J. 

Dykes,    Phil. 

56  139  189  21 

.940 

D. 

Shean,   Boston... 

115  241  341  20 

.967 

R. 

S.  Young,  Det... 

91  190  271  30 

.939 

R. 

Morgan,  Wash... 

80  172  251  18 

.959 

J. 

Wood,   Clev 

19    47    67    8 

.984 

J. 

Coffey,    Det.-Bos. 

28    63    75    6 

.958 

J. 

A.  Mostil,  Chi.... 

10    15    21    3 

.923 

0. 

A.  Risberg,  Chi.. 

12    28    40    3 

.958 

M 

J.  Shannon,   Phil 

26    50    90  12 

.921 

W 

.  Wambsganss,  01 

87  204  251  23 

.952  F. 

Truesdale,   Bos... 

10    14    28    4 

.913 

THIRD  BASEMEN. 

J. 

Mclnnis,   Boston. 

23    34    42    1 

.98710. 

Vitt,   Detroit 

66  106  137  12 

.953 

J. 

Stansbury,  Bos... 

18    12    37    1 

.980 

F. 

C.   Maisel,  St.L.. 

79  108  154  14 

.949 

A. 

W.  Halt,  Clev... 

14    11    22    1 

.976 

F. 

McMullin,  Chi.... 

69    74  151  14 

.941 

J. 

F.  Baker,  N.Y.... 

126  175  282  13 

.972 

R. 

Jones,  Detroit.... 

63    81    83  11 

.937 

T. 

L.  Turner,  Clev.. 

46    33    93    4 

.969 

E. 

Foster,    Wash.... 

127  156  281  30 

.936 

F. 

Thomas,    Boston. 

41    54    97    5 

.968 

J. 

P.   Evans,  Clev... 

74    91  155  18 

.932 

G. 

D.  Weaver,  Chi.. 

11    10    18    1 

.966 

J. 

P.   Austin,   St.L.. 

48    56    83  12 

,921 

W 

.  L.  Gardner,  Phil  127  158  291  17 

.964 

C. 

A.   Risberg,  Chi.. 

24    29    42    8 

.899 

G. 

Cochran,   Boston. 

23    13    38    2 

.962 

R. 

Pinnelli.  Chicago 

24    28    33  11 

.847 

J. 

Coffey,  Boston.... 

14    11    31    2 

.955 

W 

.  L.  Barbare.  Bos, 

11      6    13    4 

.826 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIEDLING— (Continued). 
SHORTSTOPS. 


Name  and  Club.  G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC. 

G.  McBride,  Wash..  14    29    45    1  .987 

E.   Scott,    Boston....  126  270  419  17  .976 

R.  Peckinpaugh,  NY  122  260  439  28  .961 

C.  A.  Risberg,  Chi..  30    59    76    8  .944 

G.  D.  Weaver,  Chi..  98  191  319  32  .941 

A.  L.  Ward,  N.Y...  11    12    20    2  .941 

J.  P.  Austin,  St.L..  57  117  158  18  .939 


Name  and  Club.        G.  PO.  A.  E.  PO. 

R.  Chapman.  Clev...  128  321  398  49  .936 
O.  Bush,  Detroit....  128  280  364  48  .931 
J.  A.  Dugan,  Phil...  84  211  281  37  .930 
W.  Gerber,  St.L....  56  109  174  24.922 
J.  Lavan,  Wash...  .  117  275  354  57  .917 
M.  J.  Shannon,  Phil  45  105  133  27  .898 
E.  Johnson,  St.L....    11     6   17   5  .821 


OUTFIELDERS. 


J.  Jackson,  Chicago.  17  36 
R.  H.  Hyatt,  N.Y..  25  43 
L.  Miller,  Boston....  10  10 
A.  Strunk,  Boston..  113  230 
T.  G.  Hendryx,  StL.  65  108 
W.  Goode,  Chicago..  35  103 
H.  Leibold,  Chicago  114  259 
R.  Veach,  Detroit...  127  277 
T.  R.  Cobb,  Detroit.  93  226 
J.  G.  Graney,  Clev..  45  77 
R.  Oldring,  Phil....  28  35 
Tris  Speaker,  Clev..  127  352 
J.  Collins,  Chicago..    92  230 

C.  Milan,  Wash 124  299 

M.  H.  Kopp,  Phil...  96  221 
J.  Tobin,  St.  Louis..  122^44 
F.  Bodie,  New  York  90  181 
C.  D.  Jamieson,  Phil  98  182 
F.  Schulte,  Wash..,  75  145 
R.  Bescher,  Clev....  17  28 
H.  B.  Hooper,  Bos.  126  221 
J.  Wood,  Cleveland.    95  193 


.  1000 
.  1000 
.  1000 
3  .988 
2  .982 
2  .982 

16  6  .979 
14  7  .977 

14  6  .976 
2  2  .975 

2  1  .974 

15  10  .973 
20  7  .973 

17  9  .972 
20  7  .972 
20  8  .971 
V?    6  .971 

15  6  .970 
10  5  .969 

3  1  .969 

16  9  .996 
10  8  .962 


F.  Gilhooley,  N.Y... 
J.  Hummell,  N.Y... 
R.  B.  Caldwell,  NY 
E.  Murphy,  Chicago. 
O.  Felsch,  Chicago.. 
H.  Shanks,  Wash... 
H.  E.  Heilman,  Det. 

G.  W.  Harper,  Det. 
G.  Cunningham,  Det 

C.  Walker,  Phil 

E.  Smith,  St.  Louis. 
R.  Demmitt,  St.L... 
G.  H.  Ruth,  Boston. 

E.  Miller,   N.Y 

B.   Acosta,   W.-Phil. 

A.  Marsans,    N.Y... 

B.  Shotton,  Wash... 
W.  Schang,  Boston.. 
R.  Roth,  Cleveland. 
G.  Whiteman,  Bos.. 

F.  Walker,  Detroit. 
W.  H.  Lamar,  N.Y. 


111206 
14    24 

19  44 
63  111 
53  149 
63  149 
40    60 

68  12* 

20  21 
109  242 

81  164 

114  206 

58  121 

62  149 

45    77 

36    64 

122  277 

16    16 

106  175 

69  95 
45  102 
27    58 


15    9 

1 
2 


7 
7 
3 
6 
1 
25  13 

14  9 
25  12 

8  7 
13  9 
7    5 

2  4 

15  18 
..    1 

16  13 
5  7 
5    9 

3  8 


.961 
.960 
.959 
.958 
.957 
.957 
.957 
.956 
.955 
.954 
.952 
.951 
.949 
.947 
.944 
.943 
.942 
.941 
.936 
.935 
.922 
.884 


PITCHERS. 


E.  A.  Russell,  Chi..  19  2 
J.  J.  Finneran,  N.Y.  28  4 
R.  Keating,  N.Y....  15  3 
U.  J.  Shocker,  St.L.  14  8 
H.  Thormahlen,  NY.  16  1 
R.  N.  Geary,  Phil..  16  1 
A.  P.  Leifield,  St.L.  15  2 

R.    Groom,    Clev 14  .. 

J.  H.  Robinson,N.Y.  11  1 

G.    Mogridge,    N.Y..  45  13 

F.  N.  Coumbe,  Clev.  30  9 
S.  A.  Gregg,  Phil...  30  9 

W.  Adams,  Phil 32  5 

L.  J.   Bush,   Boston.  36  16 

W.  H.  James,  Det..  19  5 

J.  Enzmann,  Clev...  30  7 

W.  Johnson,  Wash..  39  17 

R.  B.  Caldwell,  NY.  24  8 

G.  Lowdermilk,   StL  13  5 


28 

35  , 

13  , 

25 

34 

21  , 

23  , 

14 

13 

76 

66 

48 

50 

81 

43 

39 

70 

35 

33 

25 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
49  2  , 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
.989 
.987 
.983 
.982 


W.  B.  Wright,  St.L.  18 

B.  Boland,  Detroit..  29  11 
IT.  C.  Faber,  Chi....  11  1  29  1 
S.  Perry,   Phil 44  16  96  4 

C.  Jones,  Detroit....  19  3  25  1 
S.   Coveleskie,   Clev.  38  14  83  4 

S.  Jones,  Boston 24  11  41  2 

I>.  C.  Danforth,  Chi.  39  7  39  2 


.978 
.977 
.974 
.971 
968 
968 
.966 
.966 
.964 
.963 
.958, 


G.  Dauss,  Detroit... 
J.   C.   Bagby,   Clev.. 

E.  V.  Cicotte,  Chi.. 
T.  A.  Rogers,  St.L. 
A.    Russell,    N.Y.... 

F.  Myers,   Phil...... 

H.  Harper,  Wash... 

C.  W.  Mays,  Boston 
H.  E.  Matteson,  W. 
J.  D.  Benz,  Chicago 
Ray  JohDson,  Phil.. 
Y.  W.  Ayers,  Wash. 
H.  B.  Leonard,  Bos. 
M.  Gallia,  St.  Louis 
E.  G.  Erickson,  Det. 

G.  H.   Ruth,   Boston 

D.  Watson,   Phil.... 

E.  H.  Love,  N.Z.... 

C.  Williams,  Oni.... 
R.  Kallio,  Detroit... 

F.  Shellenback,  Cni. 

D.  Davenport,  St.L. 
A.  Cunningham,  Det 
J.  A.  Shaw,  Wash.. 

G.  Morton,  Clev 

A.  Sothoron,  St.L... 

B.  Houck,  St.  Louis 


33     6 

45    15 
38      9 


79 
67 
71 

29  8  52 
33 
35 
45 
122 
15 


35    16 
14     2 


29 

10  2 

40  8 
16  4 

19  1 
12  .. 

20  19 

21  5 
38  7 
15  3 

30  10 

28  5 

31  3 

25  3 

41  10 
30  6 

29  10 

26  5 


1 
4 
1 
5 
25    2 

38  3 
13  1 
58  6 
30    3 

39  4 
20  2 
47    5 

3 

7 

4 
41  6 
52  7 
43  8 
16    4  .840 


61 


.955 
.953 


.951 
.951 
.947 
.945 
.944 
.943 
.938 
.936 
.935 
.929 
.929 
.928 
.921 
.920 
.920 
.919 
.917 
.901 
.897 
.895 
.892 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIEDLING— (Continued) . 


CATCHERS. 


Name  and  Club. 
B.  Perkins,  Phil.... 
S.  F.  O'Neill.  Clevr.. 
G.  Hale,  St.  Louis.. 
O.  Stanage,  Detroit. 
X.G.Nunamaker,  St.L. 
R.  W.  Schalk,  Chi.. 
E.  Ainsmith,  Wash. 
J.  H.  Hannah,  N.Y. 
E.  R.  Spencer,  Det.. 
S.  Agnew    Boston... 


Club. 


G.  PO.  A.  E. 

PC. 

61  201  103  3 

.900 

113  409  154  10 

.983 

11  41  11  1 

.981 

47  188  54  5 

.980 

.80  315  108  9 

.979 

106  422  114  12 

.978 

89  413  131  14 

.975 

88  343  111  12 

.974 

48  153  46  7 

.966 

72  254  104  13 

.965 

Name  and  Club. 

G.  PO.  A.  E. 

PO. 

W 

Mayer,  Boston.. 

23  63  18  3 

.964 

W 

Schang,  Boston. 

57  188  49  7 

.963 

,T. 

McAvoy,  Phil.... 

74  236  123  15 

.960 

V. 

J.  Picinich,  W... 

46  216  48  11 

.960 

O. 

A.  Jacobs,  Chi.. 

20  64  21  4 

.955 

A. 

Walters,  N.Y.... 

50  199  47  12 

.953 

A. 

Yelle,  Detroit 

52  172  81  14 

.948 

O. 

Thomas,  Clev.... 

24  85  24  6 

.948 

H. 

Severoid,  St.L... 

42  148  44  11 

.946 

CLUB  FIELDING. 


G.      DP.  PB.    PO.       A.       E.      PO. 


Boston    126 

New    York 126 

Chicago    124 

St.    Louis    125 

Cleveland    131 

Detroit    128 

Washington     130 

Philadelphia     130 

Triple  play— New  York. 


91 

9 

3360 

1726 

153 

.971 

136 

11 

3477 

1710 

162 

.970 

97 

13 

3373 

1561 

168 

.967 

84 

13 

3337 

1663 

191 

.963 

87 

11 

3479 

1728 

206 

.962 

79 

15 

3478 

1624 

213 

.960 

92 

18 

3682 

1691 

229 

.959 

142 

7 

3460 

1846 

227 

.959 

Name  and  Club. 
CJ*  C.  Faber,  Chicago.... 
W.  Johnson,  Washington 
H.  E.  Matteson,  Wash.. 
TJ.  J.  Shocker,  St.  Louis. 
S.   Coveleskie,   Cleveland. 

A.  Sothoron,  St.  Louis... 
S.   Perry,   Philadelphia... 

L.  J.  Bush,  Boston 

H.  Harper,  Washington. 
€.  W.   Mays,   Boston..... 

•G.  H.  Ruth,  Boston 

*?.   Jones,    Boston 

G.  Mogridge,  New  York. 
J.  J.  Quinn,  Chicago.... 
J.   Enzmann,    Cleveland.. 

B.  Houck,    St   Louis 

J.  A.  Shaw,  Washington. 
H.  Thormahlen,  N.  Y.... 
E.  G.  Erickson,  Detroit.. 
W.  B.  Wright,   St.  Louis 

A.  P.  Leifield,   St.  Louis 

E.  A.   Russell,    Chicago.. 

J.  D.  Benz,  Chicago 

J.  C.  Bagby,  Cleveland.. 
G.   Morton,    Cleveland.... 

B.  Boland,    Detroit 

F.  Shellenback,    Chicago. 

R.    N.    Geary,    Phil 

<J.  Williams,  Chicago.... 
H.  B.  Leonard,  Boston.. 
E.  V.  Cicott<  Chicago... 

T.  W.  Ayres,  Wash 

•G.   Dauss,    Detroit 

J.  H.  Robinson,  N.  Y... 


PITCHERS'  RECORDS. 

, — Opp. — N    AvER  H  W 

G.W.*L.PC*    IP.  AB.  H.  R.ER.PG.BB.SO.B.P.Bk 


11  5  1 

.833 

81 

286  70 

23  11  1.22 

23  26 

t 

2 

, , 

39  23  13 

.630 

325  1149  241 

71  46  1.28 

70  162 

*8 

8 

, , 

14  5  3 

.625 

68 

239  57 

20  13  1.72 

15  17 

1 

, , 

14  6  5 

.545 

95 

330  69 

26  19  1.80 

40  33 

1 

*2 

, , 

38  22  13 

.629 

311  1142  261 

90  63  1.83 

76  87 

4 

2 

, , 

29  13  12 

.520 

209 

740  152 

64  45  1.94 

67  71 

3 

,  # 

44  21  19 

.525 

332  1196  295 

97  73  1.98  111  81 

2 

"i 

, , 

36  15  15 

.500 

273 

996  241 

88  64  2.11 

91  125 

3 

5 

, , 

35  11  10 

.524 

244 

858  182 

77  59  2.18  104  78 

8  13 

,# 

35  21  13 

.618 

293  1043  230 

94  72  2.21 

81  114  11 

6 

, , 

20  13  7 

.650 

166 

584  125 

51  41  2.22 

49  40 

2 

3 

1 

24  16  5 

.762 

184 

657  151 

66  46  2.25 

70  44 

8 

6 

,, 

45  15  13 

.536 

230 

881  232 

78  58  2.27 

43  62 

8 

1 

1 

6  5  1 

.833 

51 

176  38 

13  13  2.30 

7  22 

1 

1 

30  5  7 

.417 

137 

495  130 

44  36  2.37 

29  38 

#5 

5 

, , 

27  2  4 

.333 

72 

258  58 

24  19  2.38 

29  29 

.. 

1 

, 

41  16  12 

.571 

241 

881  201 

88  65  2.43 

90  129 

1  10 

3 

16  7  3 

.700 

113 

391  85 

39  31  2.47 

52  22 

6 

4 

, . 

12  4  5 

.444 

94 

337  81 

32  26  2.49 

29  48 

3 

1 

18  8  2 

.800 

111 

405  99 

39  31  2.51 

18  25 

5 

, . 

tt 

15  2  6 

.250 

67 

242  61 

23  19  2.56 

19  22 

2 

. . 

19  6  5 

.545 

125 

464  117 

45  36  2.59 

33  38 

.. 

2 

## 

29  7  8 

.467 

146 

553  148 

54  42  2.59 

28  27 

2 

1 

tt 

46  17  16 

.515 

280  1026  284  108  82  2.64 

79  58 

2 

2 

## 

30  14  8 

.636 

215 

787  190 

87  63  2.64 

77  123 

3 

4 

## 

29  14  10 

.583 

204 

747  176 

69  60  2.65 

67  63 

6 

1 

,. 

28  10  12 

.455 

183 

686  180 

77  54  2.66 

74  47 

4 

, . 

16  3  5 

.375 

87 

325  94 

37  26  2.69 

31  22 

3 

'i 

,. 

15  6  4 

.600 

106 

363  76 

32  32  2.72 

47  30 

5 

2 

,. 

16  8  6 

.571 

126 

469  119 

51  38  2.72 

53  47 

2 

7 

,. 

39  12  19 

.387 

259 

982  264 

98  78  2.75 

39  98 

2 

2 

## 

39  10  12 

.455 

218 

818  215 

91  69  2.84 

63  65 

7 

2 

## 

33  13  16 

.448 

250 

925  243  105  83  2.99 

58  73 

9 

5 

## 

11  2  4 

.333 

48 

175  47 

21  16  3.00 

16  14 

3 

1 

.. 

1,   George  Dauss;  2,   Oscar  J.  Vitt;   3,   Oscar  H.   Stanage;   4,  G.  W.   Harper;   5, 
Robert  H.  Veach;  6,  Harry  Coveleskie;  7,  Bernard  Boland.  Conlon,  Photos. 

GROUP   OF    DETROIT  AMERICANS. 
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PITCHERS'  RECORDS— (Continued). 

, — Opp. — N     AvER  H  W 
Name  and  Club.                  G.W.*L.PC*   IP.  AB.  H.  R.ER.PG.BB.SO.B.P.Bk 

R.   B.   Caldwell,    N.   Y...  24    9    8  .529      177    664  173    69  60  3.05    62  59    1    1  .. 

E.  H.  Love,   New  York..  38  13  12  .520      229    817  207    92  78  3.07  116  95  10    4    1 

C.  Jones,   Detroit 21    2    2.500       67    246    60    35  23  3.09    38  15    1  ..  .. 

S.    A.   Gregg,    Phil 30    8  14.364      199    716  180    85  69  3.12    67  63    5    1  .. 

A.   Cunningham,    Detroit.  27    6    7  .462      140    514  131    68  49  3.15    28  39    5    2  .. 

G.  Lowdermilk,  St.  Louis  13    2    6  .250       80    290    74    44  28  3.15    28  25    3    2  .. 

F.  N.  Counibe,   Cleveland  29  13    7  .650      141    542  154    60  50  3.20    51  40    1  ..   .. 

D.  Davenport,  St.  Louis.  31  10  11  .476  180  667  182  84  65  3.25  69  60  7  3  .. 
A.  Russell,  New  York...  27  8  11  .421  141  520  139  68  51  3.26  73  54  5  1  .. 
T.  A.  Rogers,  St.  Louis.  29  8  10  .444  154  554  148  66  56  3.28  49  29  3  1  .. 
J.   R.   Watson,    Phil. 22    6  10.375      151    512  136    76  55  3.28    51  34    2    3  .. 

D.  C.  Danforth,  Chicago.  38    6  15.286      138    511148    73  53  3.46    40  48    5    1.. 

M.   Gallia,   St.    Louis 19    7    6.538      124    471126    63  48  3.46    61  48    6    2.. 

R.   Kallio,   Detroit 30    8  13.381      181    682  178    9173  3.63    76  70    1    7  .. 

Ray   Johnson,    Phil 10    1    5.167       42    158    42    30  17  3.65    27  8    1    1.. 

W.   H.   James,    Detroit...  19    6  11.353      122    455  127    68  513.76    68  42    5    2.. 

R.   Keating.   New   York..  15    2    2  .500       48    164    39    27  21  3.93    30  16    2  ..  .. 

W.  Adams,  Philadelphia.  32    5  12  .294      169    604  164    95  83  4.42    97  39  12    3  .. 

J.  J.  Finneran,    N.   Y....  28    3    8  ,273      128    495  156    69  63  4.43    43  36    3    2  .. 

E.  Myers,  Philadelphia..  18  4  8.333  95  357  101  66  49  4.65  42  17  4  6  .. 
R.   Groom,   Cleveland 14    2    2  .500       43    184    70    42  34  7.12    18  8    1..  .. 

•The  won  and  lost  and  per  cent  columns  are  not  included  in  official  aver- 
ages compiled  for  American  League,  but  are  obtained  from  official  scores. 


#    A  REAL  FLY  CATCH 

According  to  Plane  News,  the  A.E.F.  aviation  paper,  Corporal 
Bessolo,  a  member  of  the  819  Aero  Squadron,  is  still  the  champion 
"high  catcher"  of  the  world.  Last  July  Bessolo  caught  a  Base  Ball 
dropped  from  700  feet  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas.  Recently  the  aviators 
in  France  tried  to  break  the  record,  and  although  fifty  had  a  fling:  at 
catching  the  ball,  "no  one  broke  the  record  made  in  Texas.  Here 
is  what  Plane  News  has  to  say  of  the  attempts  in  France  : 

The  aspirants  gathered  in  the  150^foot  white  circle  and  were 
given  instructions  by  the  officer  in  charge.  Lieutenant  R.  D.  Smith. 
A  few  moments  later  a  trim  little  plane  piloted  by  Lieutenant 
Coleman  hove  into  view,  swept  low  over  the  field  and  received  the 
"prearranged  signal  to  begin  dropping  the  balls. 

The  plane  climbed  to  an  altitude  of  750  feet,  turned  and  headed 
in  the  direction  of  the  circle,  while  4>he  would-be  catchers  braced 
themselves  to  receive  the  ball. 

A  cry  "there  it  comes"  set  up  from  a  thousand  throats  as  the 
pilot  let  loose  the  first  ball  and  the  white  object  glistening  in  the 
sun  could  be  seen  in  its  downward  course.  Contestants  thinking 
they  had  the  best  line  on  it,  moved  about  rapidly,  now  running, 
now  walking,  to  gauge  the  vantage  point,  yet  the  ball  fell  un- 
touched well  within  the  circle. 

Back  again  went  the  aviator  to  set  loose  the  second  missile,  but 
the  rising  wind  carried  it  out  of  reach  and  got  the  crowd  on  the 
run,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  risk  their  bones  in  range  of 
the  imaginary  bomb. 

The  wind  kept  increasing  and  ere  half  the  balls  had  been  dropped, 
riding  at  750  feet  had  become  so  bumpy  that  the  pilot  was  forced 
to  ascend  to  the  900-foot  level,  fully  200  feet  above  the  point  at 
which  Corporal  Bessolo's  ball  was  dropped.  The  men  did  not  kick, 
however,  knowing  that  conditions  were  not  exactly  ideal. 

Hundreds  examined  the  balls  after  they  dropped,  being  anxious 
to  see  what  effect  such  a  fall  had  on  them,  but  none  of  them  was 
damaged. 


I,    Ralph   Perkins;   2,   John  Watson;   3,    Claude   Davidson;   4,    George   Burns;    5, 
J.  A.  Dugan;  6,  R.  N.  Oldring;  7,  William  L.  Gardner.  Conlon,  Photos. 

GROUP   OP   PHILADELPHIA   ATHLETICS. 
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Official  Club  Rosters  of  1918 

p= — > 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

BOSTON. 

George  Stallings,  Manager. 

Pitchers Hugh  Canavan  Bunn  Hearne  George  Northrop 

Otis  Crandall  Thomas  Hughes  Patrick  Ragan 

Cal  Crum  George  McQuillan  Richard  Rudolph 

Dana  Fillingim  Arthur  Nehf  William  Upham 

Thomas  George 

Catchers John  Henry  William  Wagner  Arthur  Wilson 

Walter  Tragesser 

Infielders Richard  Conway  Walter  Maranville  James  L.  Smith 

Charles  Herzog  John  Rawlings  Zeb  Terry 

Edward  Konetchy  J.  Carlisle  Smith 

Outfielders C.  J.  Chadbourne  Robert  Murphy  Robert  Taggert 

Joseph  Kelly  Ray  Powell  Albert  Wickland 

Roy  Massey  Walter  Rehg 

Substitutes Fred  Bailey  Clarence  Covington  T.  R.  Miller 

Bass  Johnson 

BROOKLYN. 
Wilbert  Robinson,  Manager. 

Pitchers Leon  Cadore  Herman  Hehl  Edward  Pfeffer 

Lawrence  Cheney  Harry  Heitman  Norman  Plitt 

John  Coombs  Hermann  R.  J.  Robertson 

R.  K.  Durning  Albert  Mamaux  John  Russell 

Burleigh  Grimes  Richard  Marquard       George  A.  Smith 
Dan  Griner  -::  -,-• 

Catchers James  Archer  Otto  Miller  Mack  D.  Wheat 

Ernest  Krueger 

Infielders Jake  Daubert  Oliver  O'Mara  Eugene  Sheridan 

M.  J.  Doolan  Raymond  Schmandt    Charles  Ward 
Ivan  Olson 

Outfielders D.  J.  Hickman  Clarence  Mitchell        Albert  Nixon 

James  H.  Johnson       Harry  H.  Myers  Zack  D.  Wheat 

Substitutes....  Baschang  Frank  O'Rourke 

CHICAGO. 
Fred  Mitchell,  Manager. 

Pitchers Grover  Alexander  Claude  Hendrix  James  Vaughn 

Victor  Aldridge  E.  C.  Martin  James  Walker 

Paul  Carter  S.  L.  Napier  Harry  Weaver 

Phil  Douglas  George  Tyler 

Catchers Thos.  A.  Clark  Harold  Elliott  Robert  O'Farrell 

Thos.  D.  Daly  William  Killefer 

Infielders Charles  Deal  Fred  Merkle  William  Wortman 

Charles  Hollocher  W.  F.  McCabe  Rollie  Zeider 

Peter  Kilduff  Charles  Pick 

Outfielders Turner  Barber  Leslie  Mann  George  Paskert 

Max  Flack 

Substitute Fred  Lear 

CINCINNATI. 
Christopher  Mathewson,  Manager. 

Pitchers .-Raymond  Bressler  Adolph  Luque  Walter  Ruether 

James  Conley  A.  Roy  Mitchell  Peter  Schneider 

H.  O.  Eller  James  Ring  George  A.  Smith 

Jesse  Haines  Mike  Regan  Fred  Toney 

Stuart  Jacobus 

Catchers Nick  Allen  James  Archer  Ivey  Wingo 

Infielders Russell  Blackburne  Henry  Groh  Lee  Magee 

Hal  H.  Chase 

Outfielders Thomas  GrflBth  Earle  Neale  J.  Harry  Smith 

Sherwood  Magee  Edd.  Roush 

Substitute Manuel  Cueto 
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John  J, 

Pitchers Fred  Anderson 

Jesse  Barnes 
J.  C.  Benton 
C.  A.  Causey 
Al.  Demaree 

Catchers George  Gibson 

Infielders Lawrence  Boyle 

Arthur  Fletcher 
Walter  Holke 

Outfielders George  Burns 

Peter  Compton 


NEW   YORK. 
McGraw,  Manager. 
Waite  Hoyt 
John  Ogden 
William  Perritt 
Sidney  Ross 
George  A.  Smith 
Lew  McCarty 
Jay  Kirke 
J.  A.  Niehoff 
Jose  Rodriguez 
Bennie  Kauff 
James  Thorpe 


PHILADELPHIA. 
P.  J.  Moran,  Manager. 


Pitchers F.  T.  Davis 

Garry  Fortune 
Bradley  Hogg 
Elmer  Jacobs 

Catchers John  B.  Adams 

Edw.  J.  Burns 

Infielders Dave  Bancroft 

Edson  Hemingway 

Outfielders C.  C.  Cravath 

Justin  Fitzgerald 


Miles  Main 
J.  E.  Mayer 
Joseph  Oeschger 
M.  Prendergast 
Wm.  Devine 

F.  W.  Luderus 
M.  A.  McGaffigan 
Emil  Meusel 
Clarence  Pickup 


PITTSBURGH. 


Hugo 

Pitchers Charles  Adams 

Harold  Carlson 
Ralph  Comstock 
A.  W.  Cooper 
Earl  Hamilton 

Catchers James  Archer 

Fred  Blackwell 

Infielders Lute  Boone 

James  Caton 
George  Cutshaw 

Outfielders Carson  Bigbee 

Max  Carey 
Wm.  Hinchman 

Substitute Ben  Shaw 

John  C. 

Pitchers Leon  Ames 

William  Doak 
Oscar  Horstman 
Earl  Howard 

Catchers John  Brock 

Infielders H.  D.  Baird 

Toney  Brottem 
Herman  Bronkie 
George  Distel 

Outfielders George  Anderson 

Albert  Betzel 
John  Beall 
Walton  Cruise. 


Bezdek,  Manager. 
Robert  Harmon 
Carmen  Hill 
Elmer  Jacobs 
J.  E,  Mayer 

Walter  Schmidt 

Roy  Ellam 
Gustave  Getz 
W.  B.  McKechnie 
Lee  King 
Thomas  Leach 


ST.   LOUIS. 

Hendricks,  Manager. 
A.  Rankin  Johnson 
Lee  Meadows 
Jake  *May 

Mike  Gonzalez 
Robert  Fisher 
Charles  Grimm 
Rogers  Hornsby 
RobertvLarmore 
Clifton  Heathcote 
Martin  Kavanaugh 
Richard  Maynard 
Ted  Menze 


H.  F\  Salie§ 
Robert  Steele 
Ferd  Schupp 
Charles  TesreaU 
Fred  Toney 
William  Rariden 
Edward  Sicking 
Henry  Zimmerman 

Joseph  Wilhoit 
Ross  Young 


Ben  Tincup 
Milton  Watson 
F.  R.  Woodward 

Wm.  Dillhoefer 

Harry  Pearce 
Milton  Stock 
Fred  Williams 
George  Whitted 


Frank  L.  Miller 
Roy  Sanders 
Robert  Steele 
C.  C.  Slapnicka 

Willard  Smith 

Fred  Mollwitz 
Jake  Pitler 

Charles  Stengel 
Wm.  Southworth 


Eugene  Packard 
Oscar  Tuero 
William  Sherdel 

Frank  Snyder 
J.  A.  Niehoff 
Eugene  Paulette 
R.  J.  Wallace 

Austin  McHenry 
W.  J.  Mattick 
Jack  Smith 
J.  D.  Smyth 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE   UMPIRES,  1918. 
William  J.  Byron                        William  J.  Klem  Ernest  C.  Quigley 

Robert  D.  Emslie  Charles  B.  Moran  Charles  Rigler 

Peter  A.  Harrison  Henry  O'Day 
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Pitchers.... 


Catchers... 
Infielders.. 


Outfielders. 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE 


BOSTON. 
Barrow,  Manager. 
Walter   Kinney 
H.   B.   Leonard 
Carl  W.  Mays 
Vincent   Molyneaux 
Walter  Mayer 
R.  C.  Hoblitzel 
John  Mclnnis 
Everett  Scott 
David  W.  Shean 
Lawrence  Miller 
Amos  Strunk 


Edward  G. 

.  L.  V.  Bader 
L.  J.  Bush 
John  A.  Dubuc 
Samueli  P.  Jones 

,#S.  L.  Agnew 
Walter  Barbare 
George  Cochrane 
John  F.  Coffey 
Gonzalez 

..Bluhm 
H.  B.  Hooper 


CHICAGO. 


Pitchers 


Catchers.... 
Infielders... 

Outfielders., 


Clarence  H. 

.J.  D.  Benz 

E.  V.  Cicotte 

Edward  Corey 

D.  C.  Danforth 
.Albert  DeVormer 

Jacobs 
.E.  T.  Collins 

C.  A.  Gandil 

W.  Hargrove 
.John  F.  Collins 

Oscar  Felsch 

Wilbur  Good 


Rowland,  Manager. 

U.  C.  Faber 
A.  Roy  Mitchell 
John  Quinn 
E.  A.  Russell 
Byrd  Lynn 

T.  Jourdan 
Fred  McMullin 
J.  A.  Mostil 
Joseph  Jackson 
H.  Leibold 


CLEVELAND. 
Lee  Alexander  Fohl,  Manager. 


Pitchers 


Catchers... 
Infielders.. 


Outfielders. 


.J.  C.  Bagby 
A.  F.  Brennan 
F.  N.  Coumbe 
S.  Coveleskie 

..J.  A.  Billings 
S.  F.  O'Neill 

.Ray  Chapman 
Joseph  Evans 
Gnstave  Getz 
Alva  Halt 

•  Bob  Bescher 
Floyd  Farmer 
J.  G.  Graney 


J.  Enzmann 
Robert  Groom 
O.  Lambeth 

John  Peters 

W.  R.  Johnston 
M.  J.  Kavanagh 
E.  J.  Miller 
H.  Schaefer 
E.  Onslow 
R.  Roth 

DETROIT. 
Hugh  Jennings,   Manager. 


Richard  McCabe 
William  Pertica 
G.  H.  Ruth 
J.  W.  Wyckoff 
W.  H.  Schang 
John  Stansbury 
Fred  Thomas 
Frank  Truesdale 
Charles  Wagner 
George  Whiteman 


Frank  Shellenback 

C.  Williams 

M.  G.  Wolfgang 

R.  W.  Schalk 

Ralph  Pinelli 
C.  A.  Risberg 
G.  D.  Wearer 
Edward  Murphy 
Wilson 


G.  W.  McQuillan 
Guy  Morton 
Roy  Wilkinson 

C.  D.  Thomas 

T.  L.  Turner 

W.  A.Wambsganss 

Alva  Williams 

Tris  Speaker 
Joseph  Wood 


Pitchers. 


Catchers.... 
Infielders... 


Outfielders. 


.William  Bailey 

Bernard  Boland 

H.  Coveleskie 

G\H.  Cunningham 

George  Dauss 
.R.  R.  Spencer 
.Owen  Bush 

J.  Cobb 

John  F.  Coffey 

Leo  A.  Dressen 
.  Tyrus  R.  Cobb 

G.  W.  Harper 


William  E.  Donovan 
Eric  G.  Erickson 
J.  I.  Finneran 
Charles  Hall 
Herbert  Hall 
Oscar  H.  Stanage 
Benjamin  F.  Dyer 
Herbert  S.  Ellison 
Arthur  Griggs 
Hugh  Jennings 
H.  E.  Heilman 
D.  Jones 


William  James 
Carroll  Jones 
R.  Kallio 
William  Mitchell 

Archie  Telle 
Robert  Jones 
M.  J.  Kavanagh 
Oscar  J.  Vitt 
R.  J,  Young 
Robert  H.  Veach 
F.  Walker 
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NEW   YORK. 
Miller  J.  Huggins,  Manager. 

Pitchers Walter  Bernhardt  E.H.Love  Allan  Russell 

R.  B.  Caldwell  Robert  McGraw  Roy  Sanders 

Alex,  Ferguson  George  Mogridge  Robert  J.  Shawkey 

J.  I.  Finneran  Ed  Monroe  H.  E.  Thormahlen 

Ray  Keating  John  H.  Robinson       Dazzy  Vance 

Catchers Harry  Hannah  Harold  Ruel  Alfred  Walters 

P.  J.  O'Connor 

Infielders J.  F.  Baker  John  E.  Hummel         W.  C,  Pipp 

Zinn  Beck  Hamilton  R.  Hyatt     D.  B.  Pratt 

Wilson  Fewster  R.  T.  Peckinpaugh     Aaron  L.  Ward 
J.  B.  Fournier 

Outfielders F.  Bodie  W.H.Lamar  Elmer  Miller 

Frank  Gilhooley  Armand>  Marsans       Sam  B.  Vick 
Hugh  High 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Connie  Mack,    Manager. 

Pitchers William  Adams  E.M.Holmes  William  Pierson 

L.  W.  Bauer  Ray  Johnson  Shea 

Frank  Fahey  David  E.  Keefe  John  Watson 

Robert  N.  Geary  Elmer  Myers  Walton 

Vean  Gregg  Scott  Perry 

Catchers James  McAvoy  Ralph  Perkins 

Infielders George  Burns  James  Dykes  Jacob  Muench 

Claude  Davidson  William  L.  Gardner   Morris  Shannon 
J.  A.  Dugan 

Outfielders B.  Acosta  Merlin  Kopp  Clarence  Walker 

C.  D,  Jamieson  R.  N.  Oldring 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Fielder  Jones   and   James   T.  Burke,    Managers;    James   Austin,    Acting 
Manager  pending   Burke's   appointment. 

Pitchers J.  H.  Bennett  Albert  P.  Leifield  Urban  J.  Shocker 

Dave  Davenport  G.  C.  Lowdermilk  Allan  Sothoron 

M.  A.  Gallia  Tim  McCabe  Wayne  B.  Wright 

Byron  Houck  Tom  Rogers" 

Catchers George  Hale  L.  G.  Nunamaker  Henry  Severeid' 

Infielders James  P.  Austin  William  P.  Johns  F.  C.  Maisel 

Joseph  Gedeon  Ernest  Johnson  G.  H.  Sisler 

Walter  Gerber 

Outfielders Ray  B.  Demmitt  Earl  Smith  K.R.Williams 

Tim  G,  Hendryx  John  Tobin 

WASHINGTON. 

Clark  C.  Griffith,  Manager. 

Pitchers Nicholas  Altrock  G.  H.  DuMont              H.  E.  Matteson 

Y.  W.  Ayers  Roy  Hanson                  Stanley  Reese 

A.  F.  Brennan  Harry  Harper               James  A.  Shaw 

Buckeye  E.  Hovlik                       Earl  H.  Yingling 

M.  M.  Craft  Walter  Johnson 

Catchers E.  W.  Ainsmith  J.Casey                        V.  J.  Picinich 

Berman  Ed  P.  Gharrity 

Infielders Edward  C.  Foster  John  J.  Lavan             Ray  C.  Morgan 

Joseph  I.  Judge  George  F.  McBride     Howard  Shanks 

Outfielders B.  Acosta  Sam  Rice                       Bert  Shotton 

Jt  C.  Milan  Frank  M.  Schulte 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE   UMPIRES,    1918. 
Thomas  H.   Connolly  George  Hildebrand  Frank  H.  O'Loughlin 

William  H.  Dinneen  George  J.   Moriarty  Clarence  B.   Owens 

William   G.    Evans  Richard  F.  Nallin 
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Minor  League  Base  Ball 

Caught  in  the  general  confusion  which  fell  upon  Base  Ball  in 
1918,  only  one  of  the  minor  leagues  survived  what  may  be  termed 
the  full  year — the  International — and  some  of  them  essayed  no 
effort  to  begin  the  playing  season.  Of  those  which  attempted  to 
start,  a  few  abandoned  the  undertaking  very  early,  while  there 
were  others  which  endeavored  to  go  forward  but  because  of  condi- 
tions that  developed  were  forced  to  cease  operation. 

The  minor  leagues,  like  the  major  leagues,  undertook  to  play 
Base  Ball  feeling  that  conditions  were  such  that  outdoor  amuse- 
ment should  be  encouraged,  nor  were  they  discouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  primary  reason  for  the  ending,  temporarily,  of 
minor  league  Base  Ball  in  1918  was  overwhelming  prosperity  in 
cities  where  minor  league  clubs  are  conducted,  and  inability  to 
obtain  players  to  develop.  The  younger  men  of  Base  Ball  age,  who 
have  been  at  least  a  part  of  the  structure  of  minor  league  ball  in 
the  past,  were  also  of  army  and  navy  age,  and  their  services  were 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  no  field  open  among  the  youths  of 
promise  without  Base  Ball  experience,  as  they  were  mostly  busy  in 
camps. 

Prosperity  to  an  unusual — in  fact,  in  many  cases  to  an  abnormal 
— degree,  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  there  were  manufacturing 
plants,  which  were  working  night  and  day  toward  the  success  of 
the  war,  rendered  Base  Ball  patronage  nothing.  The  loss  of  a  few 
hours,  when  the  pay  was  beyond  all  figure  of  anticipation  or  past 
experience,  was  not  to  be  considered  ;  and  even  the  holidays  and 
half-holidays  were  abandoned  in  the  eager  desire  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible.  Men  would  neither  think  of  amusement  nor 
recreation,  some  of  them  working  seven  days  in  the  week  up  to 
their  personal  capacity,  in  their  eagerness  to  share  in  the  financial 
return  while  the  "going  was  good." 

The  International  League  played  through  to  Labor  Day,  as  did 
the  major  leagues,  and  was  the  only  minor  organization  to  do  that 
well.  None  other  lasted  so  long.  The  Toronto  club  won  the  cham- 
pionship after  a  warm  race  with  Binghamton,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  pennant  was  carried  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  schedule. 
Considering  the  embarrassments  through  which  the  league  had  to 
fight  its  way,  the  record  of  the  International  in  1918  is  distinctly 
to  its  credit.  The  circuit  had  to  be  changed,  but  even  with  that 
awkward  fact  to  be  met,  the  league  went  through  and  came  out  on 
top.  It  will  be  a  feather  in  its  cap  always  that  it  "got  there."  It 
is  true  that  it  brought  about  a  financial  loss  to  some  of  the  club 
owners.  Not  one  of  them  realized  anything  like  a  fair  return  upon 
the  investment  of  their  troubles  and  their  worries,  but  they  did 
get  through. 

INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  STANDING  AT  CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 
Club.                       Tor.  Bing.  Bait.  New.Roch.Buff.  S.-H.  J.C.  Won.Lost,  PC. 

Toronto    10       13       13       14  12  12       14        88        39      .G93 

Binghamton     10        ..          9       11       11  14  12        18        85        38      .691 

Baltimore     .../....      7         9        ..        11         8  11  12       16        74        53      .583 

Newark     5          4        10        ..        11  11  13        10        64        63      .504 

Rochester     5         4         7       10        ..  11  10        13       60       61      .496 

Buffalo     3          5         8         7         8  ..  11        11        53        68      .438 

Syracuse-Hamilton.       6         4         2         7         3  4  ..        12       38        76      .333 

Jersey    City    3         2         4         4         6  5  6..        30       94      .242 

Two  of  the  clubs  of  the  American  Association  had  played  77 
games  when  it  was  decided  to  end  the  season.  Others  had' played 
a  few  srames  less.  The  Kansas  City  club  was  leading  in  the  race 
when  the  termination  of  the  season  came.  The  club  had  won  49 
games  and  lost  30.     Columbus  was  second  and  the  other  teams  of 
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the  organization  were  scattered  along  in  a  sprawling  procession. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened  in 
the  race  for  the  pennant,  although  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it 
would  have  tightened  up  before  the  playing  year  was  over.  The 
Toledo  club,  playing  both  in  bad  luck  and  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, was  never  able  to  get  a  good  start,  and  finished  the  part  of 
the  Base  Ball  year  last. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  STANDING  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.                       K.C.  Col.  Ind.  Lou.  Mil.  St.P.Minn.Tol.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Kansas   City   6  4         9  6         7         7         4       43       30  .589 

Columbus     4  ..  6          4  5         8         3        11        41        32  .562 

Indianapolis     4  8  ..          8  3         3         6         9        41       34  .547 

Louisville     1  5  6..  6         7         6       10       41       36  .532 

Milwaukee     4  3  5         4  ..         4       10         8       38       34  .528 

St.    Paul    7  2  6         3  8        ..          8         5        39        38  .506 

Minneapolis     5  6  3         4  4         5        ..          7        34        42  .447 

Toledo     5  2  4         4  2         4         2        ..        23        54  .299 

The  Pacific  Coast  League  carried  along  for  over  100  games  and 
then  ended  its  summer's  campaign.  Vernon  was  in  the  lead  at  the 
time  the  race  ended.  Los  Angeles  was  second.  The  Vernon  club 
was  awarded  the  championship. 

PACIFIC   COAST  LEAGUE   STANDING   AT   CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 

Club.  Won.    Lost.    PC.  Club.  Won.    Lost.  PC. 

Vernon     58         44        .569       Sacramento     .48         48  .500 

Los    Angeles    57         47        .548       Salt  Lake    48         49  .495 

San   Francisco    51         51       .500       Oakland    40         63  .388 

The  Southern  Association,  which  had  done  so  well  in  1917  and 
which  seemed  sure  of  a  good  season  in  1918,  played  about  seventy 
games  and  quit.  The  principal  reason  was  too  much  business  out- 
side of  Base  Ball.  The  South  was  active  with  war  industries  and 
the  camps  did  not  prove  to  be  the  same  source  of  interest  they 
had  been.  It  might  more  truly  be  said  that  the  interest  was  there, 
but  the  intensity  of  the  training,  as  the  time  neared  when  the 
soldiers  were  to  be  sent  on  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  put 
everything  else  in  the  background.  New  Orleans  was  leading  the 
race  for  the  championship  when  the  season  came  to  an  end,  with 
Little  Rock  second.  It  was  something  of  a  novelty  for  Little  Rock 
to  finish  that  high,  and  Base  Ball  went  better  accordingly. 

SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  STANDING  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 
Club.  Games.Won.  Lost.  PC.  Club.  Games.Won.  Lost.  PC. 

New   Orleans 70       49       21      .700       Chattanooga     ....  68       35       33      .515 

Little    Rock     ....  69        41        28      .594       Memphis     70        32        38      .457 

Birmingham     ....  64       33       31      .516       Nashville     70        30       40      .429 

Mobile    66        34       32      .515       Atlanta    67       18       49      .269 

The  Western  League  began,  and  with  about  65  games  played 
ended  its  activity.  Wichita  was  in  the  lead  at  the  time.  Base 
Ball  started  well  in  the  section  in  which  the  Western  League  is 
embraced,  but  the  call  for  work  took  every  human  into  the  field  or 
factory,  and  every  energy  was  bent  upon  work,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  time.  The  result,  was  the  same  as  in  the  East — prosperity  at 
unusual  figures  quelched  the  desire  for  amusement  which  would 
entail  the  sacrifice  of  any  working  hours. 

WESTERN  LEAGUE  STANDING  AT  CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 

Club.  Won.    Lost.    PC.  Club.  Won.    Lost.  PC. 

Wichita     41         24        .631       Omaha    33         32  .508 

Hutchinson     37         31        .544       Oklahoma    City    33         37  .471 

Des   Moines 36         31        .537       St.    Joseph    30         38  .441 

Joplin     34         31        .523       Sioux    City    22         42  .344 
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New  London,  Conn.,  hard  pressed  by  Bridgeport,  was  in  the  lead 
in  the  race  for  the  Eastern  League  championship  when  the  season 
in  that  organization  ceased.  It  looked  as  if  a  pretty  race  would 
have  developed  for  the  pennant  if  the  clubs  in  the  organization  had 
completed  their  customary  schedule. 

EASTERN  LEAGUE  STANDING  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.  Won.    Lost.    PC.  Club.  Won.    Lost.  PC. 

New    London    46         12       .793      Hartford    29         26  .527 

Bridgeport    44         12       .786       Springfield     21         35  .375 

Providence    34         22       .607       Waterbury    14         43  .246 

New  Haven   31         24       .564      Worcester     7         52  .119 

Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Pacific  Coast  International  League 
began  with  high  hope.  It  seemed  as  if  perhaps  not  all  of  the 
severe  war  conditions  would  reach  that  far.  They  did,  however, 
and  July  7  it  was  determined  to  end  the  championship  contest  for 
the  season.  The  league  began  with  six  clubs,  but  lost  two  of  them, 
Tacoma  and  Spokane,  in  May.  Vancouver  dropped  out  in  June. 
Seattle  was  leading  when  the  season  was  ended. 

PACIFIC  COAST  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  STANDING  AT  CLOSE  OF 

SEASON. 
Club.        Games. Won.Lost.Tied. PC.  Club.        Games. Won. Lost.Tied.PC. 

Seattle     69       40       28       1      .588       Vancouver   ..67       26        31       1      .388 

Portland    ....  65       37       28      ..      .569       Tacoma    22       13         9      ..      .591 

Aberdeen    ...  67       32       35      ..       .378       Spokane    ....  25         9       16      ..      .360 

The  Virginia  League,  with  four  clubs,  ended  quickly.  There  wns 
too  much  activity  in  every  other  direction  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the 
clubs  of  the  organization.  War  was  in  evidence  everywhere  and 
the  communities  refused  to  be  distracted  from  that  topic.  Rich- 
mond led  at  the  finish  of  the  abridged  season  and  Newport  News 
was  second. 

VIRGINIA  LEAGUE  STANDING  AT  CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 

Club.  Won.    Lost.    PC.  Club.  Won.    Lost.  PC. 

Richmond    29         21       .580      Petersburg    27         22  .551 

Newport   News    28         21       .571       Norfolk    13         33  .283 

The  above  are  not  all  of  the  leagues  which  began,  but  they  are 
all  which  turned  in  any  kind  of  records  to  Base  Ball  history.  The 
Texas  League  especially  played  well  and  in  this  minor  circuit  the 
quality  of  Base  Ball  has  improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  five 
years.  On  the  whole,  as  much  up-to-date  Base  Ball  is  played  in 
Texas  as  in  any  minor  circuit  established.  Perhaps  a  reason  for 
that  is  the  fact  that  so  many  major  league  clubs  have  trained  in 
Texas  in  the  past  and  keen  observation  has  taught  Texas  man- 
agers and  players  how  to  make  the  best  of  their  ability. 

TEXAS  LEAGUE   STANDING  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.                         Won.    Lost.    PC.          Club.                         Won.    Lost,  PC. 

Dallas     52         37        .584       San   Antonio    43         45  .489 

Fort   Worthv 47         39        .547       Houston    38         46  .452 

Waco    ? 45         40        .529       Shreveport    35         53  .398 
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Base  Ball  and  the  Service 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

From  California  to  Massachusetts  in  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  outermost  post  of  American  occupation  in  France  to  the  inner- 
most, and  throughout  the  British  Empire,  the  greatest  period  of 
Base  Ball  activity  developed  during  1918  that  ever  took  place  in  the 
history  of  our  national  game.  Not  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
national  sport  at  home  has  there  been  so  much  general  Base  Ball 
as  there  was  last  year.  Such  was  the  case  because  Base  Ball  never 
was  so  widespread  as  it  was  in  1918.  There  were  leagues  in  France 
— something  new  in  the  history  of  Base  Ball — and  championship 
games  for  the  service  in  London.  That,  too,  was  new  ;  very  new 
indeed. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  Base  Ball  there  were  so  many  games 
between  camps  in  the  United  States  that  it  would  take  more  than 
the  pages  of  two  Base  Ball  Guides  to  record  all  of  them  with  de- 
scription. 

From  the  testimony  that  was  given  it  seems  evident  that  the 
soldiers  preferred  Base  Ball  to  any  other  sport  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment. They  preferred  it  in  two  ways — as  actual  participants  and 
as  spectators.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1918.  when  the  major  leagues 
were  training  their  clubs  in  the  South,  each  organization  made  it  a 
point  to  visit  camps  wherever  it  might,  and  play  games  for  the 
soldiers.  And  how  the  soldiers  did  appreciate  them  !  Such  enthu- 
siasm as  they  displayed  might  not  be  looked  for  at  a  world  series. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  soldiers  witnessed  the  fun.  There 
were  contests  in  Texas  where  the  spectators  numbered  more  than 
15,000.  all  of  them  in  uniform.  As  much  was  done  for  the  navy 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Games  were  played  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Station  near  Chicago,  at  Newport,  and  at  other  places' 
where  the  sailors  were  being  perfected*  for  war  work. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  spectacular  part  of  it.  There  was  also  a 
practical  part.  That  took  place  in  the  camps,  where  the  soldiers 
played  for  diversion,  and  at  navy  posts,  where  the  sailors  no  sooner 
obtained  shore  leave  than  they  were  engaged  in  Base  Ball  for 
recreation.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  which  gave  more  genuine 
delight  than  the  national  game  of  the  United  States. 

As  showing  something  of  its  evident  benefit  to  soldiers,  let  us 
remember  that  toward  the  latter  part  of  August  there  came  direct 
information  from  France  that  Base  Ball  would  be  adopted  by  the 
French  army.  This  action  was  taken  after  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  game  as  it  related  to  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States.  The 
examination  was  made  by  officers  of  the  French  army.  The  ministry 
of  war  issued  an  order  recommending  the  adoption  of  Base  Ball  in 
the  French  army  and  General  Vidal  sent  for  John  Evers  to  go  to 
the  French  camps  and  instruct  French  soldiers  in  the  national 
game. 

General  Pennella,  commander  of  the  Second  Italian  Army,  in  a 
letter  stated  it  his  opinion  that  Base  Ball  and  foot  ball  were  im- 
mensely valuable  as  accessories  to  the  training  of  men  for  war. 
He  emphasized  his  statement  by  repeating  vigorously  that  it  was 
his  belief  that  Base  Ball  if  introduced  throughout  all  the  Italian 
forces  would  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  in  maintaining  the 
morale  of  the  Italian  troops.  "Solace  and  diversion,"  said  he,  "are 
particularly  essential  to  trench  warfare.  During  the  lulls  in  this 
kind  of  fighting  the  morale  of  the  troops  is  bound  to  fall  off  and 
they  need  and  must  have  recreation  that  will  chase  away  gloom 
and  sitmulate  the  spirit.  Sports  and  games  take  out  of  a  man  the 
moral  and  physical  kinks  that  are  contracted  in  the  trenches." 


I 
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In  May  of  1918  the  authorities  at  Washington  announced:  "Ath- 
letic sports  have  become  so  popular  among  the  American  soldiers 
training  m  the  United  States  that  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  has  found  it  necessary  to  extend  its  work  along  all 
lines  and  in  some  camps  so  many  men  are  reporting  for  play  when 
free  from  duty  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
athletic  fields.  & 

"A  summary  of  camp  recreation,  issued  by  the  commission,  shows 
that  Base  Ball  is  the  most  popular  sport.  To  encourage  play,  full 
equipment  has  been  sent  to  the  camps,  including  more  than  70  000 
calls  and  o,000  bats,  while  new  diamonds  have  been  laid  out  on 
nearly  every  training  center.  Camp  Lewis,  Washington,  is  using 
sixteen  fields.  Battalion,  regimental  and  interregimental  leagues 
have  been  formed,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  the  camp  champions 
meet  in  the  fall  in  post-season  games  wherever  possible." 
•  The  above  citation  of  a  camp  is  an  instance  of  only  one  Mul- 
Piy^  at  one  by  tne  camPs  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  world 
and  then  allot  the  thousands  of  soldiers  to  each  camp  and  an  idea 
may  be  fashioned  as  to  what  Base  Ball  was  doing  for  the  troops.       » 

Daniel  Margowitz  of  the  New  York  Morning  Sun  recorded  his* 
opinion  of  the  general  effect  of  sport  in  war  times  as  follows: 

«mn£hiSn,T?E  h  aS  be?n  an?  is,  now  a  most  Powerful  vindication  of 
sport  and  the  American  development  and  conception  thereof.  Not 
£fltfnnPwn«Meh!£  ^vindication.  No  big  people  like  the  American 
£0^  JL  Save  taken  t0  any  en(*eavor  so  strongly  if  it  had  not 

had  those  qualities  which  make  men  and  women  more  human  more 
humane  and  more  sympathetic,  yet  more  capable  to  do      HoweTer! 

Sffper^frh«S)lk  Wh°i  l00.ked  ™  the  sPort  lover  as  an  idler  Ind  a 
setter  of  bad  examples  for  the  young.  Boxing  was  regarded  as  a 
reprehensible  sport  by  some,  and  foot  ball  an  ac!  against  Providence 
In  the  crucible  of  war  this  attitude  has  been  burned  into  thin  air.- 

rr^nfPifD+id  Sjctur£  °?  f£e  sP.ectacular  in  war  was  written  by  Sam 
Crane  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
game.     Heaisaid:m  trammg  to  the  Pol°  Grounds  to  witness  a  ball 

p/i'JnT  W1S  +^n(i  ?utstandlng  feature  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
?ftt  G™mds  **at  w  delightful  to  dwell  on.  It  was  that  glorious 
poay  or  two  thousand  or  more  sailors  from  the  Pelham  Bav  Train- 
rh?  fiSmP'  T/aCled  ^y  thei^  ?Plendid  band  as  they  marched  across 
If  +£f  %  t  \aS  the  m?st  insPiring  spectacle  the  historical  home 
+  5laxnts  nas  ever  been  the  scene  of,  and  many  are  the  bur 
events  that  have  taken  place  there.  ^ 

w2?e  Ta&  *hose  young,  enthusiastic,  exuberant  huskies,  in  the 
heyday  of  their  youth  and  athletic  prime,  strode  proudly  over  the 
greensward  with  their  sun-browned  faces,  bright  eye  T  and  martial 
bearing,  accompanied  by  the  uproarious  plaudits  of  the  spectators 
made  one  think  that  they  were  exactly  the  type  of  the  heroes  Wr 
there'  who  by  their  bravery  on  the  firing  line?  have T  carried  all  of 
before         **  St°rm  and  CaUSed  the  Germans  to'hunt  cove?as  never 

™3r°J!d  iT^tIleir  marti^1  array,  their  neat  appearance,  their  everv 
move  showed  they  were  imbued  with  the  same  glorious  ambition  to 
'kill  or  be  killed,'  as  is  the  war  slogan  of  their  counterparts who 
are  now  driving  the  Huns  to  dire  defeat  day  after  day  and  makkE 
glorious  history  for  themselves  and  our  country  inVrance  No 
more  magnificent  body  of  our  fighting  men  were  ever  massed  to- 
G^ound,than    th°Se    WMte    ™itomed&young    sailor's    on    thf  Polo 


Grounds. 

"It  was   'Sailors  Day,'  and   grandly  were  they   represented      Ttv 
the  very  best;  and  not  only  did  they  cause  the  specL tors  to  glory 


COMMANDER  JOHN  B.  KAUFMAN,  MEDICAL  CORPS,   U.S.N., 
Athletic  Officer  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training   Station. 
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in  them,  they  glorified  in  themselves.  Proud  as  they  were,  we  who 
were  in  mufti  were  even  prouder — they  were  our  heroes  individually 
and  collectively.  Wave  after  wave  of  patriotic  shouts  echoed  off 
old  Coogan's  Bluff  time  and  time  again  as  the  inspiring  music  of 
the  band  swayed  through  the  immense  Brush  Stadium. 

"And  then  the  climax!  When  the  band  struck  up  the  national 
anthem,  never  did  it  sound  so  gloriously,  grandly  inspiring.  As  the  ' 
spectators  uncovered  to  the  tune  of  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner,' 
and  every  person  in  the  assemblage  stood  up,  the  sailors  and  sol- 
diers erect,  saluting  with  serious  faces,  hands  to  their  caps,  nothing 
could  be  more  impressive  of  the  intense  loyalty  to  The  Flag  that 
every  American  has,  than  that  thrilling  moment.  Nothing  has  ap- 
pealed to  me  more  during  the  war  than  that  one  spectacle.  It  was 
staged  magnificently,  and  yet  it  was  not  a  set  scene.  It  was  im- 
promptu in  a  way,  but  everything  was  worked  so  perfectly  that  no 
prearranged  stage  effect  could  have  been  more  fitting. 

"The  white-clad  sailors,  surrounding  almost  the  entire  field,  with 
their  officers,  officials  of  the  New  York  club  and  the  players  of  both 
teams,  the  floral  offerings,  presented  to  the  rival  clubs,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic spectators,  banked  tier  on  tier  in  the  big  stands  and 
bleachers,  afforded  a  spectacle  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  that  thrilled 
everyone.  And  then,  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  affair,  Lieutenant 
Joseph  F.  Wright  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  made  a  speech  in  presenting 
the  floral  horseshoes  to  Managers  McGraw  and  Mitchell,  laudatory 
of  Base  Ball,  its  benefits  to  all  branches  of  the  service,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  and  wish  that  the  game  would  be  perpetuated, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  languish." 


GREAT  LAKES  (ILL.)  NAVAL  TRAINING  STATION 

A  representative  nine,  which  holds  a  logical  claim  to  the  diamond 
championship  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  an  intramural  system 
of  competition  which  permitted  over  four  hundred  Bluejackets 
actual  participation  in  the  game,  mark  the  extent  to  which  Base  - 
Ball  was  fostered  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  during 
the  season  of  1918. 

The  75,000  Americans  who  resided  at  Great  Lakes  during  the 
past  summer  had  either  an  opportunity  to  play,  or  to  witness  the 
national  game  as  purveyed  by  erstwhile  major,  minor  or  semi- 
professional  league  stars.  The  efficacious  system  provided  as  a 
supreme  head,  Commander  John  B.  Kaufman,  Athletic  Officer.  Di- 
rectly under  him  were  Lieutenant  John  G.  Lavan  and  Chief  Yeoman 
Phil  Chouinard,  who  served  as  managers  of  the  station  team  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  Regimental  League,  composed  of  twenty 
teams,  was  directed  by  a  corps  of  workers  who  arranged  the  sched- 
ule, provided  officials  and  acted  on  disputes. 

Great  Lakes  claims  the  American  maritime  title  by  virtue  of  its 
five  victories  out  of  six  contests  with  opposing  naval  nines.  Four 
games  were  played  with  a  team  picked  from  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
three  resulting  in  victories ;  while  the  Fifth  Naval  District  was 
entertained  and  defeated  in  two  contests.  The  latter  team  had 
defeated  all  Eastern  naval  forces,  thus  giving  Great  Lakes  the 
championship  of  the  Bast  and  Middle  West.  The  Far  Western 
championship  rests  with  the  Mare  Island  team  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
that  organization  refused  to  play  the  station  for  the  naval  title, 
Commander  Kaufman's  outfit  claims  the  supreme  laurels. 

The  season's  work  showed  30  victories  in  the  38  contests  played. 
Series  were  won  from  Logan  Square,  Garden  City,  South  Chicago, 
Albany  Park,  Hammond  (Ind.),  Aristos  and  Joliet  teams,  all  semi- 
professional  nines  in  and  around  Chicago.  The  only  teams  to 
defeat  the  sailors  were  the  Chicago  Cubs,  National  League  cham- 
pions; Camp  Grant  and  Beloit,  Wis.     The  latter  team  gained  four 
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verdicts  in  a  seven-game  series,  but  it  may  be  pertinent  to  mention 
that  two  of  the  victories  opened  the  season  for  Great  Lakes  and 
were  played  before  Manager  Chouinard's  men  had  had  any  practice. 

Chief  Yeoman  Chouinard  served  as  manager  of  the  station  players 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  season,  later  handing  the  duties 
over  to  Lieutenant  Lavan,  who  had  formerly  played  shortstop  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  Washington  American  League  clubs.  With  the 
arrival  of  Lieutenant  Lavan,  the  strongest  service  infield  in  the 
country  was  completed.  On  the  initial  corner  was  Joe  Leonard  of 
the  Washington  team ;  Ben  Dyer  of  Detroit  played  second,  and 
Fred  Thomas,  member  of  the  World's  Champion  Boston  Red  Sox, 
held  down  the  far  corner. 

In  the  outfield  Great  Lakes  had  such  men  as  Johnson,  formerly 
of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics :  Chouinard,  Chicago  White  Sox ; 
"BlU"  Fox,  Denver  Western  League  club,  and  George  Halas,  a 
Varsity  star  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Verne  Clemons,  the 
"ace",  of  the  catching  department,  was  the  heavy  hitter  of  the 
club.  Clemons'  tremendous  swatting  was  the  real  punch  of  the  of- 
fense, and  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Bluejackets.  Hoffman  and 
Kykraft  assisted  in  the  receiving. 

The  pitching  staff  was  headed  by  the  famed  Urban  ("Red")  Fa- 
ber,  who  is  distinctly  remembered  through  his  wonderful  work  in 
the  world  series  of  1917:  when  he  helped  materially  to  bring  victory 
to  the  Chicago  White  Sox.  Spence  Heath  and  John  Paul  Jones,  New 
York  Giant  recruits  ;  George  Cunningham  of  Detroit ;  Rube  Erhart, 
formerly  of  the  Cubs,  and  *'Rags"  Faircloth,  who  is  to  report  to 
the  White  Sox  in  the  spring,  were  other  twirlers  who  gave  Great 
Lakes  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud. 

The  thousands  of  Great  Lakes  sailors  turned  out  to  see  their 
station  nine  in  action  and  supported  it  well,  but  their  real  thrills 
and  interest  were  centered  in  the  activities  of  the  Regimental 
League,  because  there  were  their  bunkmates  in  action  and  the  real 
center  of  rivalry.  The  Regimental  League  served  as  a  medium  of 
diamond  education  for  thousands  who  had  never  before  been  dev- 
otees of  Base  Ball. 

The  intramural  play  was  divided  into  two  parts.  During  the 
first  half  the  title  was  won  by  Chief  Braam's  Detention  Bears. 
After  the  completion  of  this  play,  two  leagues — the  American  and 
National — were  formed  and  the  competition  made  similar  to  that  of 
the  "big  time"  circuit.  The  two  ultimate  league  winners  met  in  a 
series  of  five  games  for  the  station  championship.  This  resulted 
in  a  meeting  between  the  Third  and  Seventh  regiments.  The  latter 
team,  which  comprises  the  Radio  unit,  won  three  contests  and  the 
title,  under  the  direction  of  Boatswain  Herbert  Gibson.  Following 
is  the  final  standing  of  the  Regimental  Leagues  : 

NATIONAL    LEAGUE.  AMERICAN   LEAGUE. 

Team.                       Won.  Lost.  P.C.          Team.                       Won.  Lost.  P.O. 

Seventh  Regiment...    fe         2  .882  Third  Regiment   .. 

Detention  12         3  .800  Aviation   Regiment 

Second  Regiment....    10         6  .625  Fourth  Regiment  . 

Public  Works  9         6  .600  Camp    Ross    

First    Regiment    ....      8         6  .571  Coxswain    School    . 

Q'rtermaster's  Schl..      7         8  .467  Ship's   Company    .. 

Hospital   School    6         9  .400  Thirteenth  Regiment 

Fifth   Regiment   ....      6         9  .400  Signal    School    

Rifle  Range  3       14  .176  Gunner's  Mate  Schl 

Yeoman  School   1       14  .067  Armed  Guard  School 

In  such  a  manner  was  Base  Ball  played  at  Great  Lakes.  The 
colossal  system  provided  for  the  greatest  naval  team  at  the  greatest 
naval  station  ;  it  permitted  hundreds  of  youths  to  participate  in 
play,  and  it  entertained  thousands  of  Bluejackets  while  they  were 
training  for  "the  big  job." 
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85TH  DIVISION,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

The  ball  team  which  represented  the  85th  Division  during  its 
stay  at  Camp  Custer  was  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest, 
in  the  service.  The  team  had  no  weak  spots,  either  offensively  or 
defensively.  The  fact  that  the  official  score  book  shows  there  was 
not  an  average  of  one  error  per  game  played,  and  that  the  team 
batted  over  the  .300  mark  in  all  its  games,  proves  that  the  nine 
was  a  strong  one. 

The  only  defeat  of  the  season  was  at  the  hands  of  the  Camp 
Sherman  players,  and  this  occurred  before  the  members  of  the  85th 
had  practiced  or  played  any  games  together.  An  opportunity  to 
meet  Sherman  a  second  time  was  lost,  as  the  83d  moved  very 
shortly  after  the  game.  In  all  other  games  85th  was  triumphant. 
The  most  decisive  games  played  were  the  two  with  Camp  Grant, 
one  at  Chicago,  the  other  at  Camp  Custer.  In  both  of  these 
games  Pitcher  Carlson  of  Camp  Grant  was  driven  from  the  rubber 
by  the  attack  of  Custer's  batsmen.  Carlson  had  no  trouble  defeat- 
ing the  best  clubs  in  the  Chicago  League,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
Pirate  moundsman  goes  to  show  that  in  driving  him  from  the 
mound  the  Custer  batters  performed  a  notable  piece  of  work.  Grant 
lost  both  games  to  Custer  by  comfortable  margins,  but  afterwards 
won  from  the  Great  Lakes  team  very  easily.  Custer  further  dem- 
onstrated its  class  by  easily  defeating  the  University  of  Michigan, 
which  was  very  strong. 

The  men  who  composed  the  team,  together  with  their  previous 
affiliation,  were  as  follows  :  Officers — Captain  Sheehy  and  Captain 
McQueen,  University  of  Michigan ;  Lieutenant  Bailey,  American 
Association ;  Lieutenant  Chaffee,  manager  of  the  team,  Eastern 
League ;  Lieutenant  Herman,  Notre  Dame ;  Lieutenant  Beal,  III 
League.  Enlisted  men — Urban  Shocker,  St.  Louis  Browns  ;  "Rub- 
ber" Krapp,  Cleveland  Americans  ;  Earl  Kaiser,  Chicago  White  Sox ; 
La  Rue  Kirby ;  Al  Platte,  who  led  the  International  League  in 
1915  in  three-base  hits,  stolen  bases  and  batting,  Detroit  Tigers ; 
Ralph  Shinners,  Philadelphia  Americans  ;  Roy  Dunckle,  III  League ; 
Owen  Kelly,  Detroit  Tigers  ;  Bippes,  South  Michigan  League  ;  Bro- 
die,  Denver  club,  Western  League  ;  Joe  Britz,  Milwaukee  semi-pro 
and  college  player ;  Warren,  Buffalo  club,  Federal  League. 

With  the  line-up  intact  and  Shocker  pitching  good  ball,  this 
team  should  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  with  any  club 
in  either  of  the  mnjor  leagues.  Krapp  pitched  better  ball  than  ever 
before  in  his  career,  and,  with  Kaiser  improving  all  the  time,  the 
pitching  was  well  taken  care  of. 

The  catching  end  was  well  handled  by  Chaffee.  Bailey  and  Britz. 
All  have  exceptional  arms  and  are  dangerous  hitters  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  latter  two  can  play  any  other  position  excepting  pitch. 
At  the  initial  base,  the  club  wTas  strong,  having  Beal,  Dunckle  and 
Kirby,  all  finished  first  sackers.  At  second,  McQueen  would  be 
hard  to  duplicate ;  while  at  short,  Bippes'  equal  defensively  could 
be  found  only  in  the  big  leagues.  Kelly  at  third  base  was  good 
enough  to  get  a  prolonged  tryout  with  the  Tigers. 

In  the  outfield  the  85th  was  especially  strong.  Platte.  Sheehy 
and  Shinners.  with  Kirby  for  alternate,  made  up  a  quartette  of 
gardeners  whose  equal  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  All  had  speed, 
judgment  and  great  arms.  They  kept  Custer's  pitchers  out  of 
trouble  and  batted  in  winning  runs  on  all  occasions. 

Shinners  led  the  team  in  home  runs,  getting  as  many  as  three 
in  one  game.  Platte  led  the  club  in  hitting,  batting  for  the  re- 
markable average  of  .700,  with  Kelly  a  close  second.  Sheehy  led 
in  stolen  bases,  with  McQueen  and  Platte  close  on  his  heels.  'As  a 
general  utility  man.  Kirby  was  too  valuable  to  nllow  him  to  play 
any  one  position  constantly.  When  going  right  he  could  pitch  as 
good  a  game  as  any  of  the  pitchers.     He  could  hit  too  well,  how- 
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ever,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  games.  His  hits  were  always  timely 
and  long.  Many  times  he  drove  the  ball  so  hard  that  outfielders 
were  unable  to  'handle  them  eren  when  in  front  of  them.  All  in 
all,  the  Custer  team  would  gladden  the  heart  of  any  manager. 


CAMP  DODGE,  IOWA 

The  163d  Depot  Brigade  team  made  a  creditable  record  against 
strong  opponents,  winning  three-fourths  of  the  games  played,  many 
of  them  by  overwhelming  scores.  Several  of  the  teams  which  had 
scored  victories  over  the  Depot  Brigade  players  were  defeated  in 
return  matches. 

On  August  11  and  15  the  team  lost  to  Chariton.  Iowa.  The  lat- 
ter challenged  Herring  Motor  team  of  Des  Moines  for  the  cham- 
pionship. This  game  was  played  at  Des  Moines,  Herring  winning, 
»  to  2.  Camp  Dodge  had  defeated  the  Herring  team  early  in  the 
season, 'when  it  was  playing  as  the  Garver  Hardware  team,  and 
challenged  for  another  game,  It  was  played  at  Western  League 
Park,  Des  Moines,  before  a  large  crowd,  Dodge  winning  easily  by 
an  8  to  0  score.  Previous  to  this  time  the  Herrings  had  lost  only 
one  game. 

In  the  series  with  Fort  Riley  the  Dodge  players  were  easy  vic- 
tims, 15  to  6,  on  the  first  day,  but  came  right  back  and  adminis- 
tered the  same  kind  of  defeat  to  their  opponents  on  the  two  suc- 
ceeding days,  15  to  7  and  14  to  2.  Rain  stopped  the  game  with 
Camp  Funston  after  two  innings  had  been  played  and  before  either 
team  had  scored.    The  record  for  the  season  follows : 

2— Perry  3  1— Chariton   3  7— Hawkeye  T.&R.   Co.   3 

14— Lorimor  1  13— Oskaloosa  3  6— Prairie  City  5    (11  in.) 

16 — Dexter  5  6— Chariton   7  6— Quartermaster  Corps  5 

3— Colfax  5  7— Mason  City  2  19— 339th  Field  Artillery  0 

3— Utica,    Neb.,    4  25— Mason  City   (C.L.)  0  10— Quartermaster  Corps  0 

3— Lincoln,    Neb.,   0  8— Mason  City   (C.L.)  3  12— Quartermaster  Corps  5 

3— Marshalltown  0  10— Mason  City   (C.L.)  1    5— Garver  Hdw.  3  (14  in.) 

6— St.  Paul  Av.  Sen.  1  6— Fort  Riley  15  0— 351st   Field  Hospital   5 

3— St.  Paul  Av.  Sen.  5  15— Fort   Riley  7  3~Bloomington   (III.L.)  0 

4— Adel  2  14— Fort   Riley   2  12— Bloomington  (III.L.)  5 

4— Adel  0  8— Herring  Motor  0  9— Bloomington   (III.L.)  4 

5— Chariton   1 

Total  played  35.     Won  27,   lost  8. 

Men  who  had  acquired  reputations  as  professional  Base  Ball 
players  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  the  Brigade  team  was 
built,  several  of  them  being  members  of  major  league  clubs  before 
coming  to  Camp  Dodge.  The  team  was  composed  of  the  following  : 
Lieutenant  L.  W.  Rothe.  manager  ;  Harry  Wolfe,  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago Cubs  and  Minneapolis,  captain ;  Lieutenant  L.  H.  Leve, 
known  as  "Love"  while  with  the  St.  Louis  Browns :  Lieutenant 
C.  C.  Brown,  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Horsman,  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Lucas, 
Troy  Agnew,  Western  League  player  and  brother  of  Sam  Agnew  of 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  ;  Banta.  Berggren,  Betcher,  Evenson,  Job.  "Cy" 
Nabors,  formerly  of  Philadelphia  Athletics ;  Pantee,  "Red"  Roche, 
formerly  of  St.  Louis  Browns  ;  "Bill"  Rumler,  former  pinch  hitter 
of  St.  Louis  Browns ;  Slattery,  former  Pittsburgh  player,  and 
Streigel  and  Wideman,   both  former  Western  League  players. 

The  351st  Field  Hospital  team  won  from  Omaha  and  Des 
Moines,  Western  League ;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  American  As- 
sociation, and  Camp  Grant,  6  to  1,  on  July  4.  It  played  but  one- 
third  as  many  games  as  the  other  Dodge  team,  and  when  close 
games  were  expected  the  two  teams  combined.  Rumler,  Wolfe,  Slat- 
tery, Roche  and  Agnew,  the  stars  of  the  Brigade  team,  playing 
with  the  Hospital  nine. 


1,  Lieut.  Brackett;  2,  Lieut.  Stanbury;  3,  Lieut.  Peterson;  4,  Lieut.  Woodel* 
ton;  5,  Lieut.  Smith;  6,  Lieut.  Slater;  7,  Lieut.  Berker;  8,  Lieut.  Dussere; 
9,  Lieut.  Bennett;  10,  Lieut.  Tuthill;  11,  Lieut.  Moore;  12,  Lieut.  Carlson;  13, 
Lieut.  Hough;  14,  Lieut.   St.   Clair;   15,   Lieut.   Mackley;  16,   Lieut.   Balkan. 

SQUADRON  C,  AIR  SERVICE  FLYING  SCHOOL,  MT.   CLEMENS,   MICH. 


1,  Lieut.  Stringer,  p.;  2,  Harm,  c;  3,  Brown,  of.;  4,  Kelly,  inf.;  5,  Spreitzer, 
inf.;  6,  Bierman,  p.;  7,  Wylanis,  of.;  8,  Lieut.  Connor,  Coach  and  inf.;  &,  Lieut. 
Malefski,  Athletic  Director;  10,  Starr,  of.;  11,  Lund,  inf.;  12,  Miller,  p.;  13, 
Shipley,   c. 

KELLY   FIELD,    SAN  ANTONIO,    TEX. 
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HARVARD  RADIO  SCHOOL 

The  United  States  Naval  Radio  School,  situated  at  harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  opened  its  season  with  Dean  Academy 
on  April  20.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  team  was  presented 
with  a  silver  plaque  by  Admiral  Wood,  symbolic  of  the  naval  cham- 
pionship of  the  First  Naval  District.  Following  is  the  record : 
14— Dean  Academy   3       12— U.S. S.  Stringham  5         5— Marblehead   A. A.   6 

1— Lumpkin    Island   4 

3— Marblehead   A. A.    6 

4 — Bumpkin    Island   2 

5 — Camp  Hingham  4 

4— Little    Building   1 

6 — Boston    Section   4 

1 — Camp  Hingham  2 

0— Newport  Station  7 

3— Somerville  B.B.C.  7 


1— Queen   Quality  0 
6 — Carr   Fasteners   2 
3 — Camp  Devens  4 
5 — Andover  Acad.   0 
6— Linden  Town  3 
6 — Carr  Fasteners  1 
8 — Camp  Devens  4 
3— Cornet  A.C.  7 
13— Deer  Island  0 
9— U.S.S.   Maumee  3  

KELLY  FIELD,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

The  Kelly  Field  team  had  a  very  successful  season,  winning  forty- 
two  games  and  losing  eight  from  the  best  teams  in  the  South. 


20 — Harvard    Freshmen    5 
8 — Harvard  University  5 

18 — Harvard  University  6 
2— Newnort  Sta.  1  fll  in.) 
8— Queen  Quality  7   (10  in.) 
3— United  Shoe  2  (13  in.) 
1 — Bumpkin    Island   14 

16 — Commonwealth    Pier   3 
6— W.  L.  Douglas  Co.  7 


SAN  DIEGO    (CAL.)   NAVAL  TRAINING  CAMP 

Winning  seventy-eight  games  and  losing  but  ten  was  the  remark- 
able record  made  by  the  Naval  Training  Camp  at  Balboa  Park,  San 
Diego,  Cal.  The  team  was  shut  out  only  twice  during  the  season ; 
by  Hall  of  Camp  Kearney  in  a  3 — 0,  twelve-inning  contest,  and  by 
Otis  Crandall,  former  New  York  pitcher,  when  the  Naval  Training 
Camp  played  Los  Angeles  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League.  The  most 
notable  victory  of  the  season  was  Jack  Ryan's  shutout  of  the  Sub 
Base  of  San  Pedro,  when  he  was  opposed  by  Howard  Ehmke,  former 
Dptroit  star. 


1,  McCullian;  2,  Nokes;  3,  Finley;  4,  Roberge;  5,  Brandon;  6,  Mitchell:  7, 
Whorley;  8,  Bitterberg,  Bloomington  III  League;  9,  La  Rue:  10,  North,  Mil- 
waukee A. A.:  11,  Lieut.  Boehle,  Notre  Dame;  12,  Hickey;  13,  Netzel;  14, 
Krauss;  15,   Weese, 

AVIATION    TEAM,    INDIANAPOLIS,    INB. 


(1)  FIFTH  REGIMENT— 1,  Waterson;  2,  Zekmd;  35  Niles;  4,  Spencer;  5, 
McKenzie;  6,  Hahn;  7,  Dabney;  8,  James;  9.  Crawford;  10,  Ethridge;  11,  Higgi; 
12,  Heekelmeyer;   13,   Brown;   14,  Woolsey;   i5,   Mooney;  16,    Williams;   17,    Levy. 

(2)  THIRD  REGIMENT.  (3)  FOURTH  REGIMENT— 1,  Meish;  2,  Langford; 
3,  Gabolin;  4,  Walsh;  5,  Beiman;  6,  Seidler;  7,  Floor;.  8,  Deveraux;  9,  Voll; 
10,  Stevenson;  11,  Broo. 

GREAT  LAKES  NAVAL  STATION  TEAMS. 


(1)  COXSWAIN'S  SCHOOL.  (2)  SIGNAL  SCHOOL— 1,  Hitt;  2,  Chernick;  3, 
Ruelle;  4,  Weldt;  5,  Masters;  6,  Spahr;  7,  Goding;  8,  Garwick;  9,  Baunian; 
10,  Watson.  (3)  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL— 1,  Leach;  2,  Woodman^el;  3,  Repperton; 
4,  Dugan;  5,  Auth;  6,  Johnson;  7,  Conzelman;  8,  Erickson;  9,  Corcoran;  10, 
Jennings;  11,  Ledger;  12,   McDonald. 

GREAT  LAKES  NAVAL  STATION  TEAMS. 


(1)  FIFTEENTH    REGIMENT    AVIATION.      (2)  SEVENTH    REGIMENT.      (3) 

QUARTERMASTER'S  SCHOOL. 

GREAT  LAKES  NAVAL  STATION  TEAMS. 


(1)  SECOND  REGIMENT.  (2)  FIRST  REGIMENT— 1,  Lehman;  2,  Sclioenfeldt; 
3,  Gassoway;  4,  Wallace;  5,  Mueller;  6,  Crissman;  7,  McLaughlin;  8,  Birming- 
ham; 9,  Schory;  10,  Rice;  11,  Nearie;  12,  J.  Doyle;  13,  Woods;  K  P.  ^oyle; 
15,   Oberle;   16,   Turner;   17,   Carroll;   18,   McCormack.      (3)  THIRD   REGIMENT. 

GREAT  LAKES  NAVAL  STATION  TEAMS. 


4& 


« 


(1)  RIFLE  RANbri^— i,  McDonald;  2,  Day;  a,  Raithel;  4,  Vosburg;  5,  Jones; 
6,  Yierling;  7,  Chandler;  8,  Olcott;  9,  Gurnoe;  10,  Warchusky;  11,  West;  12, 
Bennett;  13,  Rose.  (2)  DETENTION  BEARS— 1,  Pfeifer;  2,  Sharpe;  3,  Bren- 
nan;  4,  Spietzer;  5,  Rycraft;  6,  Horan;  7,  Lennahan;  8,  Weiss;  9,  Kearns;  10, 
Bergvall;  11,  Peck;  12,  Rogers.  (3)  CAMP  ROSS— 1,  Gould;  2,  Ryan;  3, 
McCann;  4,  Demmett;  5,  Bunk;  6,  Piffner;  7,  Siegal;  8,  Hopkins;  9,  Hellberg; 
10,  Loye;  11,  Marceau;  12,  Neusel;  13,  Deveny;  14,  Alberts. 
GREAT  LAKES  NAVAL  STATION  TEAMS. 


__ 


(1)  SEVENTH  REGIMENT.  (2)  PUBLIC  WORKS,  TWELFTH  REGIMENT— 
1,  Fleming;  2,  Edmondsen;  3,  Anderson;  4,  Aikers;  5,  Beimel;  6,  Swanson;  7, 
Matson;  8,  Ryan;  9,  O'Brien;  10,  Reid;  11,  Wilson;  12,  Kennedy;  13,  Jones. 
(3)  THIRTEENTH  REGIMENT— 1,  Gayles;  2,  Green;  3,  Menese;  4,  Hogan; 
5,  Laurier;  6,  Hogan;  7,  Larson;  8,  Barber;  9,  Annan;  10,  Lefler;  11, 
12,  Willard. 

GREAT  LAKES  NAVAL  STATION  TEAMS. 


(1)  ARMED  GUARDS  SCHOOL-Baek  row  (left  to  right) -Johnson  Thomas, 
Dwver  Tono  Moore.  Middle  row— Spies,  Jones,  St.  Clair,  Murdock  Front 
row-McCaTty,  Hey Ser,  Moore,  Smith .  (2)  YEOMAN  SCHOOI^l,  Williamson ; 
2?\enson;  Z,  Ryan;  4,  Stout;  5,  Arnold;  6,  Tenny;  7  Churchill;  8  Brown  9 
Roberts;  10,  Gattinger';  11,  Kinkopf;  12,  Collyer;  13,  Betachart  (3)  GUNNBE8 
MATES  SCHOOL-1,  Shanks;  2,  Dugan;  3,  Emers;  4  Herny,  5 ^Roland,  b, 
Bowers;  7,  Whytesell;  8,  Krueger;  9,  Sawyer;  10,  Evans;  11,  Merrill. 
GREAT  LAKES  NAVAL  STATION  TEAMS. 


(1)  SHIP'S  COMPANY— 1,  H.  Ludwig;  2,  L.  Ludwig;  3,  Nickolos;  4,  Yavel; 
5,   Dyke;  6,   McCarthy;  7,  Donahue;   8,   Ryan:  9,   Marx;   10,   O'Connor;   11,   Davis. 

(2)  AVIATION  TEAM.  (3)  Managers  and  Umpires,  Great  Lakes  vs.  Atlantic 
Fleet— 1,  Maranville,  Manager  Atlantic  Fleet;  2,  Chouinard,  Manager  Great 
Lakes;   3,   Capt.   Moffet;   4,   Meyers,   and,   5,  Fitzpatrick,   Umpires. 

GREAT  LAKES  NAVAL  STATION  TEAMS. 


1,    Cronan;   2,    Marquis;   3,    Davis;   4,    Dee;   5,   Edwards;   6,    Byrne;    7,    White; 
Gunner  McMahon,  Athletic  Officer  and  Manager;  9,  C.  B.  M.   Tripician,   Coach; 
10,   Sharkey;   11,  Scribner;  12,  Miller;  13,  Lovequist;   14,  Muckler. 

U.S.    NAVAL  RADIO   SCHOOL,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 


1,  Lieut.  0.  P.  Ravenscroft,  Athletic  Officer;  2,  Williams,  p.:  3,  Glenn,  c; 
4,  Manier,  c;  5.  Kelly,  rf . ;  6.  Patterson,  p.:  7.  Ssrt.  Beale,  lb.;  8,  Mooney. 
cf. ;  9,  Kline,  util. ;  10,  Sgt.  Ernie  Koob,  p.;  11,  Chicken,  3b.;  12,  Johnson,  If.; 
13.  Collins,  2b.;  14,  Guttornsen,  util.;  15,  Marx,  ss. ;  16,  D.  R.  Scanlon,  Athletic 
Director. 

AIR   SERVICE    MECHANICS    SCHOOL,    ST.    PAUL,    MINN. 
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Base  Ball  in  France 

Six  thousand  registered  games  of  Base  Ball  in  July,  1918,  give 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  popularity  of  America's  national  pas- 
time in  France  during  the  war.  Wherever  the  American  soldier  has 
been  stationed  in  France,  at  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  when  not 
fighting  or  training  or  constructing,  he  has  played  the  game.  The 
immense  utility  of  the  sport  has  been  fully  illustrated  in  two 
great  armies,  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada's.  Base  Ball 
made  our  men  excellent  runners,  proficient  throwers  of  grenades, 
keen  tacticians  and  strategists.  No  officer  in  the  American  army 
but  what  has  appreciated  what  Base  Ball  did  for  his  men.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  game  is  a  miniature  warfare  of  bloodless  com- 
bat between  two  sides,  in  which  the  physical  and  mental  superi- 
ority and  perfect  athletic  training  of  the  best  team  conquers  the 
other.  What  is  remarkable,  of  course,  is  the  appreciation  of  what 
Base  Ball  has  done  for  the  American  and  Canadian  armies,  which 
has  resulted  in  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  the  military  programme 
not  only  at  St.  Cyr  and  Joinville,  the  two  great  military  prepara- 
tory schools,  but  by  the  great  training  camps  for  French  recruits. 

The  first  French  team  formed  in  France  was  organized  in  1913, 
under  the  title  of  "Association  of  Base  Ball  of  the  Lycee  Condor- 
cet."  Its  captain  and  founder  was  Count  Jacques  de  Saint  Maurice, 
later  a  lieutenant  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  During 
1913  and  the  early  part  of  1914  a  number  of  other  French  teams 
were  formed  and  affiliated  with  the  A.B.B.,  as  it  was  euphoniously 
called.  On  several  occasions  matches  were  arranged  between  them 
and  teams  made  up  of  local  American  citizens.  In  1915  the  Comte 
de  Saint  Maurice  organized  a  number  of  teams  at  Dieppe,  aided  by 
Andre  Lemercier,  the  Paris  champion  of  tennis.  The  Dieppe  teams 
were  particularly  favored  in  being  regularly  invited  by  the  colonel 
of  the  Canadian  troops  stationed  in  and  about  Dieppe  to  match 
with  the  Canadian  army  teams.  So  proficient  did  these  young 
French  Dieppois  become  in  Base  Ball  that  when  Henri  Huguet  was 
inducted  into  the  military  service  he  won  the  French  championship 
in  the  throwing  of  hand  grenades,  for  which  his  general  presented 
him  with  a  golden  grenade.  Curious  to  know  to  what  Huguet  owed 
his  proficiency,  the  general  inquired  and  found  that  it  was  due  to 
playing  Base  Ball. 

Shortly  after  this.  Lieutenant  Dr.  Marc  Bellin  du  Coteau.  charged 
with  the  physical  education  at  St.  Cyr,  after  consultation  with 
Major  R.  Parker,  Military  Attache  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
France,  decided  to  introduce  Base  Ball  at  St.  Cyr  as  a  means  of 
preparation  for  hand  grenade  throwing.  Count  Jacques  de  Saint 
Maurice,  president  of  the  A.B.B.,  was  charged  with  the  instruction 
of  the  famous  military  monitors  of  St.  Cyr,  the  lessons  com- 
mencing in  the  spring  of  1916.  The  monitors  forming  this  first 
distinctly  military  team  were  carefully  chosen,  not  only  because 
they  were  champions  in  French  sports,  but  because  each  man  had 
fought  at  the  front  and  particularly  distinguished  himself.  The 
names  of  these  men  were  :  Adjutant  Renard,  physical  instructor  ; 
Paoli,  champion  of  France  in  weight  throwing ;  Arnault,  champion 
in  racing,  whose  record  in  the  Olympic  Games  is  well  known ; 
Maucurier,  professor  of  athletics  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  the  Trodzier 
brothers,  champions  in  athletics ;  Montillier,  the  famous  boxing 
teacher,  an  authority  on  physical  culture ;  Vasseur,  champion  of 
swimming,  and  Mathee,  champion  in  high  jumping,  physical  instruc- 
tor at  Joinville.  This  brilliant  team  of  monitors  rapidly  acquired 
the  finesse  of  the  game  and  commenced  teaching  it  regularly  at  the 
military  college  of  St.  Cyr. 

The  members  of  the  first  Base  Ball  team  in  France  distinguished 
themselves    remarkably    during    the   war.      Maurice    d'    Hebray    de 


(1)  Y.M.C.A,  Foyers  du  Soldat  athletic  directors  at  Joinville-le-Pont,  includ- 
ing the  eight  "pioneers"  selected  to  introduce  a  full  programme  of  American 
sports  in  the  French  army,  by  request  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  In  the  center 
is  the  commandant.  On  his  left  is  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  head  of  the  American 
T.M.C.A.  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Health,  and  on  his  right,  Prof.  Percy  R. 
Carpenter,  Chief  of  the  Athletic  Department  of  the  Foyers  du  Soldat.  (2) 
T.M.C.A.  athletic  director  starting  out  to  put  on  a  game  of  ball  between 
teams  composed  of  men  in  the  lines.  (3)  First  Lieutenant  Comte  Jacques  de 
St.  Maurice,  who  taught  Base  Ball  at  St.  Cyr.  (4)  American  soldier  initiating 
poilus  in  the  mysteries  of  curve  ball  pitching.  (5)  Base  Ball  unites  Yanks  an£ 
poilus.  Photos  by  the  American  Painter,   Harry  Lachman. 
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Pouszals,  administrator  of  the  A.B.B.  and  second  baseman  on  the 
team,  voluntarily  engaged  in  1914  as  a  soldier,  was  promoted  to  a 
iieutenancy.  three  times  cited  in  the  Order  of  the  Army  and  deco- 
rated with  the  War  Cross  as  well  as  proposed  for  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Paul  Augier,  son  of  the  great  French  Councillor  of  State, 
who  was  vice-president  of  the  A.B.B. -team  and  played  as  a  fielder, 
rose  rapidly  to  distinction  and  was  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Orient. 
Georges  Labergerie,  first  baseman,  also  was  a  brilliant  soldier,  as 
well  as  Robert  Bourget,  who  played  shortstop.  S.  Boudet  became 
an  important  military  instructor.  The  captain  of  the  team,  Count 
Jacques  de  Saint  Maurice,  who  voluntarily  joined  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  is  now  a  first  lieutenant.  But  Mr.  Marino- 
witch,  the  young  and  ambitious  Base  Ball  player,  holds  the  palm 
for  distinction,  having,  as  an  aviator,  brought  down  twenty  Boche 
planes,  one  for  each  of  his  years. 

The  fame  of  these  pioneers  in  Base  Ball,  and  the  excellent  teach- 
ing of  the  monitors  at  St.  Cyr,  was  well  under  way  when  the 
magnificent  American  army  arrived  in  France.  It  is  superfluous  to 
dwell  upon  the  superb  military  qualities  of  the  American  troops. 
Their  glorious,  heroic  fighting  qualities  have  astonished  the  world, 
and  so  struck  was  General  Yidal  by  their  perfect  athletic  training 
that  he  made  inquiries  of  their  officers  to  ascertain  the  cause  to 
which  they  attributed  it.  The  universal  opinion  of  the  military 
men  in  France  seems  to  be  that  much  of  the  excellence  in  running, 
in  throwing,  in  quick  action,  in  rapid  achievement  and  alert  judg- 
ment, came  from  years  of  training  in  Base  Ball.  The  French  army 
officials,  therefore,  on  the  initiative  of  General  Vidal,  decided  to 
adopt  Base  Ball  instruction  among  their  recruits,  and  Johnny 
Bvers,  the  celebrated  American  professional  player,  who  had  been 
brought  over  to  Paris  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  was.  invited  by 
General  Vidal  to  instruct  the  recruits  under  his  command.  The 
first  ten  days'  lessons  given  by  Evers  were  closely  followed  by 
General  Vidal's  staff,  and  it  rapidly  developed  that  the  poilus* 
natural  skill  in  throwing  hand  grenades  would  be  much  increased 
by  regular  training  in  Base  Ball. 

The  French  soldiers  have  taken  to  the  sport  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  it  is  believed  in  France  that  the  game  bids  fair  to 
become  as  popular  a  national  sport  as  foot  ball.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  ground  for  Base  Ball 
parks  in  France,  the  game  long  ago  would  have  had  a  firm  footing. 

Among  the  novelties  in  war  Base  Ball  have  been  the  camouflage 
schemes.  The  corps  of  camouflage  troops  whose  duty  it  has  been 
to  disguise  everything  pertaining  to  rolling  stock,  aeroplanes,  auto- 
mobiles, and  even  themselves,  under  the  cover  of  mystic  cubic 
designs  of  all  colors,  have  been  playing  in  Base  Ball  suits  camou- 
flaged like  the  uniforms  of  camouflaged  troops.  The  result  has 
been  disastrous  for  both  catchers  and  batsmen,  to  say  nothing  of 
fielders  and  basemen ;  and  the  matches  between  these  men  have 
created  an  immense  amount  of  amusement  and  curiosity. 

Our  soldiers,  who  have  smashed  world's  records  both  on  the  bat- 
tlefields and  on  the  fields  of  sport,  played  some  remarkable  games 
of  Base  Ball  in  France.  In  one  of  these,  just  as  the  pitcher  was 
winding  up,  a  Boche  plane  hove  into  sight.  The  boys  were  playing 
on  the  British  front — American  Doughboys  and  Canadian  Kanuts. 
When  the  Boche  plane  arrived,  the  lookout  yelled  a  warning. 
Among  those  who  glanced  toward  the  sky  were  both  pitcher  and 
batsman  ;  but  the  pitcher  wasted  no  time  on  the  Boche  plane  above 
him.  The  next  instant  the  ball  was  across  the  plate.  "Strike," 
cried  the  umpire.  The  crowd  witnessing  the  game  sent  up  a  roar. 
The  pitcher  wound  up  again,  and  once  more  the  ball  shot  across 
the  plate.  "Strike  two,"  announced  the  umpire.  In  the  meantime 
the  Boche  commenced  dropping  bombs,  but  the  boys  paid  no  atten- 
tion.    Again  the  pitcher  sent  his  ball  across  the  plate      And  then, 
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amid  a  roar  of  enthusiasm,  the  anti-aircraft  guns  commenced  to 
play  and  the  Boche  plane  disappeared.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  thrilling  incidents  which  have  nappened  during  the  games  at 
the  front. 

When  the  French  Government  decided  that  Base  Ball  was  a 
foolish,  luxurious  sport  and  barred  it  from  the  importation  lists, 
it  went  against  the  practical  advice  of  the  French  army  officials 
and  the  heart's  desire  of  the  American  soldier.  Fortunately  for 
the  army,  some  exemptions  in  the  rigidities  of  the  law  were 
obtained,  and  a  fair  amount  of  Base  Ball  goods  were  supplied  to 
the  troops  in  France  The  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  K.  of  C.  attempted  to 
supply  the  rest,  but  neither  of  these  organizations  was  able  to  in 
any  way  satisfy  the  demand  for  Base  Ball  goods  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

The  men  who  were  responsible  for  making  Base  Ball  a  success 
as  a  league,  in  Paris  are  Mr.  M  C.  Kimbell,  secretary  ;  Mr.  F.  B. 
Ellis,  chairman ;  Mr.  Speinel  of  the  Red  Cross ;  Sergeant  Frank 
Greenberg.  official  scorer  ;  Privat  T  August  and  Corporal  Dennery* 
assistant  official  scorers. 

The  Portuguese  troops  along  the  front  were  so  impressed  after 
watching  the  games  played  by  Canadian  and  American  troops,  that 
they  have  adopted  Base  Ball  among  their  own  men,  and  it  is  being 
played  now  in  Portugal. 

To  create  added  interest  among  French  people,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
United  States  Naval  Marines  and  the  American  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Club,  inspired  by  Mr.  Charles  McCarthy,  have  been  dis- 
tributing Base  Ball  goods  free,  not  only  to  French  soldiers,  but  to 
the  school  children  all  over  France.  By  special  permission,  Base 
Ball  equipment  also  was  sent  to  prisoners  in  Germany. 

Statistics  always  are  conclusive,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
over  a  million  American  soldiers  played  Base  Ball  during  the  sea- 
son of  1918.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  exact  number 
of  Doughboys  who  indulged  in  their  favorite  pastime  in  France ; 
but  as  an  illustration  of  the  number  of  games  played,  according  to 
the  files  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  during  one  week  in  July  105,084  soldiers 
participated.  Calculating  that  the  length  of  the  season  was  about 
twenty  weeks,  this  would  mean  that  2,101,6S0  men  played  the 
game  during  this  period.  Granting  the  interruptions  for  bad 
weather,  army  duties  and  fighting,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
probably  1,500,000  men  played  Base  Ball  in  France  last  year. 

Statistics  concerning  the  number  of  persons  witnessing  the  games 
are  even  more  startling — the  total  reaches  5,000,000.  Accurate 
figures  on  hand  place  the  number  of  spectators  at  games  during  one 
week  in  July  at  547,312  people,  and  it  has  been  not  uncommon  to 
see  20,000  spectators  at  a  single  exhibition. 

ONE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 

American  officers  have  taken  deep  interest  in  the  development 
of  Base  Ball  in  their  camps  and  among  the  men.  One  of  the 
first  majors  to  command  at  the  French  front,  after  several  days 
of  hard  fighting,  rushed  to  Paris  in  an  auto  camouflaged  in  the 
best  style  and  arrived  at  the  Spalding  store  in  quest  of  Base  Ball 
articles  for  his  men.  The  auto — the  like  of  which  never  had  been 
seen  in  Paris — and  the  major  himself,  created  a  sensation.  Crowds 
gathered  in  the  street.  The  manager  waited  on  the  customer  per- 
sonally. "My  God,  you  should  see  my  boys  fight.  They  shall  have 
all  the  Base  Ball  material  they  want,"  said  the  major.  "Here, 
boys !"  he  called,  and  tossed  them  bat  after  bat,  balls,  gloves — 
cleaned  out  the  stock.  The  manager  added  tobacco  pouches  and 
souvenirs,  and  there  was  a  happy  time.  Then  the  major  and  his 
"boys"  mounted  their  camouflaged  car  and  rushed  back  to  the 
front.     He  is  one  in  many. 


JOHN  J.    EVERS, 
Former  Chicago   and   Boston   National   League   player,    in   the   uniform  he   wore 
while  serving  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  France. 

Photo  by  International  Film   Service. 
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Teaching  the  Poilus  How  to  Play 
Base  Ball 

By  John   J.    Evers. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Base  Ball  Magazine,  New  York.) 

My  experience  in  France  didn't  last  long,  so  far  as  time  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  were  more  things  crowded  into  those  three 
months  and  a  half  than  ever  happened  to  me  before  in  a  whole 
year.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  the  experience  for  a  farm,  but  I  am 
frankly  glad  it  is  over.  War  is  a  tough  proposition  and  the  few 
glimpses  I  got  of  it  at  first  hand  were  enough  to  last  a  lifetime. 

My  main  headquarters  were  at  Paris,  and  I  spent  most  of  my 
time  there.  We  worked  hard,  my  associates  and  I — don't  let  any- 
body tell  you  different.  We  put  in  long  days  and  our  evenings 
were  mostly  spent  in  planning  what  we  would  do  the  next  day. 
They  talk  a  lot  about  gay  Paris,  and  I  guess  it  is  pretty  gay  at 
times ;  but  when  we  saw  it,  the  Germans  had  just  been  turned 
back  from  what  looked  like  a  successful  drive  and  the  danger  was 
still  very  real  and  near  at  hand. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  war  as  I  saw  it,  was  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  sheer  work  that  has  to  be  done.  There  are  end- 
less trainloads  and  trucks  of  material  and  an  endless  amount  of 
detail  that  was  enough  to  drive  you  crazy.  In  fact,  one  fine  young 
fellow  that  I  knew  well,  did  work  himself  to  death  while  I  was 
there — just  crumpled  up  and  died  from  sheer  overwork  and  the 
resulting  weakness.  Now  I  like  work  in  reasonable  quantities. 
Work  and  I  are  pretty  well  acquainted.  But  I  don't  think  I'll  ever 
die  from  overwork.  At  least  I  would  prefer  to  die  from  some  other 
cause. 

There  isn't  anything  very  thrilling  about  office  work,  and  most 
of  my  work  was  just  that.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  purchased 
more  than  $200,000  worth  of  athletic  equipment  to  send  abroad, 
and  on  the  other  side  they  spent  nearly  $100,000  more  to  fill  rush 
orders.  It  was  part  of  my  job  to  look  after  the  distribution  of  this 
material  and  my  hands  were  pretty  full. 

I  had  planned  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  near  the 
front,  and  would  have  done  so  had  things  broken  differently.  As 
it  was,  I  took  two  trips  to  the  front  and  was  for  twenty-three 
days  near  the  firing  line.  So  I  had  a  whiff  of  powder,  but  I  don't 
suppose  I  was  ever  in  any  very  immediate  danger  ;  at  least,  from  a 
soldier's  viewpoint.  My  longest  trip  to  the  front  was  spent  in  the 
Verdun  sector,  and  here  I  came  the  nearest  to  actual  shell  fire. 
We  weren't  in  trenches  there,  for  the  Germans  were  already  routed 
out  of  their  positions  and  the  war  had  taken  on  an  entirely  dif-< 
ferent  character.  Both  sides  depended  largely  on  temporary  dug- 
outs, which  offered  considerable  protection  from  artillery  and  ma- 
chine gun  fire,  but  were  far  less  elaborate  and  well  constructed 
than  the  trenches.  I  was  standing  in  front  of  one  of  these  holes  in 
the  ground  one  day  with  two  other  fellows  when  a  high  explosive 
shell  lit  in  a  field  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  away.  One  of  these 
fellows  was  a  veteran  and  the  other  was  a  rookie.  I  watched  that 
shell  with  a  curious  kind  of  interest,  saw  it  explode  and  the  usual 
kick-up  of  dust  and  shell  fragments.  Then  I  noticed  that  the 
rookie  had  all  sails  set  and  was  headed  full  speed  for  our  dugout. 
I  did  not  spend  much  time  in  thinking  the  situation  over,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  had  set  a  remarkably  good  example.  He 
was  a  younger  man  than  I  am  and  spryer  on  his  feet,  but  he 
couldn't  afford  to  give  me  any  handicap  in  a  race  for  that  dugout. 
The  veteran  merely  stood  still  and  laughed  at  us.  Finally  we  got 
brave  and  stuck  our  heads  out  like  turtles  surveying  the  landscape. 
"You  were  too  late,"   said   the  veteran.      "That   shell   would   have 
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got  you  before  you  started.     But  we  are  in  no  danger.     The  Ger- 
mans can't  get  us  here." 

"You  may  be  right,"  I  said,  "but  I  don't  believe  in  leaving  any 
temptation  in  people's  way.  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  feel  more 
comfortable  in  this  rat  hole  than  I  do  in  broad  daylight."  And 
when  I  said  rat  hole,  there  wasn't  any  poetical  license  about  it 
either. 

Why.  that  very  same  night  I  slept,  or  rather  tried  to  sleep,  in  a 
much  more  elaborate  dugout  that  went  under  ground  by  long  in- 
clined passages  as  deep  as  a  well.  In  fact,  the  water  trickled 
down  continually  and  had  to  be  carried  off  by  still  deeper  trenches 
dug  in  the  side.  I  descended  this  human  catacombs  stage  by  stage 
until  I  thought  I  was  going  down  into  a  coal  mine.  But 
finally  I  came  out  in  a  fairly  large  chamber  that  had  a  double  tier 
of  bunks  all  round  the  walls.  This  was  the  best  room  in  the 
house,  but  we  weren't  the  only  visitors.  If  I  said  there  were  five 
thousand  rats  there.  I  suppose  I  wouldn't  be  believed  ;  but  it  is  my 
honest  conviction  that  I  underestimate  the  number.  I  think  there 
were  more  than  that.  They  were  everywhere.  They  ran  up  the 
walls,  over  the  bunks  and  under  them,  and  in  every  direction. 
They  didn't  openly  attack  us  and  chew  us  to  pieces  as  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  do  at  first.  In  fact,  they  were  rather  reticent 
in  their  ways.  Now  I  like  a  rat  all  right  enough  if  he  is  a  long 
way  off.  At  home,  if  I  saw  a  single  rat  in  the  cellar,  I  would 
probably  jump  from  three  to  seven  feet.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe 
I  would  jump  any  further  if  I  met  a  lion.  But  over  in  that  dug- 
out there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  insist  on  your  rights,  and,  if 
too  many  rats  got  in  your  way,  to  push  them  to  one  side.  For 
there  were  whole  armies  of  them. 

Although  I  was  very  tired  from  the  strain  and  the  excitement,  I 
didn't  sleep  a  wink.  We  were  far  under  ground  and  as  remote 
from  danger  as  could  be,  but  every  once  in  a  while  the  ground 
would  shake  as  though  there  were  a  dynamite  explosion  when  one 
of  those  big  shells  struck -and  blasted  out  a  crater  in  the  ground. 
And  then,  as  I  just  remarked,  there  were  the  rats.  People  tell  me 
there  are  rats  here,  but  I  know  better.  All  the  rats  in  the  world 
are  in  France  ;  at  least,  they  were  when  I  left  the  country. 

While  I  was  on  that  trip  a  number  of  German  prisoners  were 
brought  in.  They  were  a  sullen  crowd,  but  one  of  them  looked 
pretty  intelligent.  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  German  or  am 
Austrian  and  he  replied  in  perfect  English  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Prussian  Guard.  I  asked  him  which,  New  York  or  Brooklyn, 
but  he  only  laughed.  He  had  been  in  America  all  right  and  I 
don't  think  he  was   sorry  to   be  taken   prisoner. 

A  photographer  who  was  with  us  wanted  to  get  a  good  picture, 
so  I  offered  my  services.  I  questioned  one  of  the  other  prisoners 
and  found  that  he  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English.  So  I  took 
him  by  the  throat  and  looked  savage  while  the  photographer 
snapped  the  picture.  The  photographer  complained  that  I  didn't 
look  ferocious  enough,  so  I  tried  to  get  in  the  humor  of  the  thing 
by  telling  the  prisoner  what  I  thought  of  the  whole  German  nation. 
I  began  with  the  Kaiser,  and  when  I  worked  pretty  well  down  the 
list,  the  photographer  said  my  expression  was  perfect  and  snapped 
the  picture.  The  prisoner  didn't  say  anything.  He  merely  grinned. 
He  saw  we  were  posing  for  a  picture. 

I  witnessed  a  curious  sight  while  in  Verdun.  The  city  was  a 
wreck — the  buildings  demolished,  the  streets  torn  up  with  big 
shells,  everything  a  ruin.  But  in  one  of  the  large  courtyards  two 
scrub  nines  from  American  soldiers  stationed  there  were  having  a 
real  ball  game.  They  were  sadly  cramped  for  room.  The  outfield- 
ers didn't  have  much  space  to  navigate  and  the  diamond  wasn't 
drawn  strictly  to  scale.  There  was  a  lot  of  ragged  fielding  and  I 
doubt  if  either  pitcher  would  interest  John  McGraw  or  Connie 
Mack  as  a  future  prospect.     But  the  boys   seemed   to   be  enjoying 
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themselves,  which  was  the  main  thing.  You  usually  don't  get  any 
great  amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  life  when  at  the  front. 

Some  miles  to  the  rear  of  Verdun  I  also  witnessed  a  foot  ball 
game  while  I  was  on  that  trip.  There  were  a  number  of  good 
players  on  both  sides,  but  they  could  play  only  a  crippled  game, 
for  they  had  no  foot  ball.  They  had  contrived  an  imitation  of  a 
foot  ball  out  of  a  bundle  of  rags  roughly  tied  together.  They  could 
make  forward  passes  with  this  and  do  some  of  the  things  that  are 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  foot  ball.  But  of  course  they  couldn't 
kick  it.  I  took  note  of  this  game  very  carefully  and  the  next  day 
I  had  the  Knights  of  Columbus  send  fifty  real  pigskin  foot  balls 
to  that  sector. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  I  had  while  on  that 
journey  was  an  evening  I  spent  with  the  censor  of  the  regiment. 
He  was  a  good  man,  that  censor,  withal  he  held  a  job  as  unpopular 
as  an  umpire.  The  boys  had  been  in  a  hot  scrimmage  with  the 
Germans  and  were  writing  home  to  their  folks.  He  kept  chewing 
a  big  cigar  as  he  read,  and  all  at  once  he  would  let  loose  a  string 
of  cuss  words  and  say,  "What  do  you  think  of  that?  Here's  a 
poor  fellow,  been  dodging  gun  bullets  all  day  and  getting  the  dirt 
knocked  out  from  under  his  feet  with  high  explosive  shells,  and  he 
writes  back  a  short  note  full  of  pep  and  ginger  saying  that  he 
hasn't  been  to  the  front  yet  and  doesn't  hardly  expect  to  ;  that  he 
is  twenty  miles  in  the  rear  having  a  whale  of  a  time  and  for  the 
folks  not  to  worry  because  there  is  absolutely  no  danger."  There 
were  dozens  of  just  such  notes,  and  I  read  enough  to  want  to 
make  me  buy  drinks  for  the  whole  crowd.  The  boys  knew  that  the 
folks  back  home  would  worry  and  they  were  bound  to  make  things 
as  light  as  possible.  It  was  a  fine  spirit,  as  you  must  know,  when 
it  gets  a  rise  out  of  a  censor. 

And  I  saw  a  lot  more  of  just  that  kind  of  spirit  on  the  trip. 
While  I  was  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  matter  of  religion 
never  entered  into  any  of  our  work.  I  am  a  Catholic  myself, 
though  I  suppose  a  pretty  poor  one  ;  but  I  have  had  some  mighty 
good  friends  who  were  not.  For  instance,  I  have  been  in  Base 
Ball  a  good  many  years  and  .have  met  some  fine  fellows.  But  the 
whitest  man  I  ever  saw  on  the  field  was  Larry  Cheney,  and  he  is 
a  Mason  and  pretty  high  up  in  their  circles,  I  understand.  We 
had  one  rule  in  France  that  everybody  followed.  As  long  as  a 
fellow  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  his  religion,  if  he  had  any,  was 
his  private  affair.  Everybody  in  our  field  force  recognized  this 
fact  and  so  did  the  heads  of  the  organization.  For  our  slogan  in 
France  was,  "Everybody  welcome  and  everything  free"  ;  and  believe 
me  that  rule  was  lived  up  to.  There  were  Jewish  boys  that  used 
to  take  our  cigarettes,  and  there  were  lots  with  other  creeds  or  no 
cieeds,  and  there  were  probably  Mormons  ;  I  don't  know  or  care. 
They  all  seemed  like  fine  fellows  and  they  were  all  welcome  to  the 
best  the  Knights  could  do  for  them.  And  it  was  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  do  a  good  turn  for  such  a  fine  bunch.  We  had  huge 
cans  of  cigarettes  holding  several  hundreds.  I  used  to  distribute 
these  cigarettes  among  the  boys.  We  ran  into  a  big  bunch  near 
the  front  rnd  told  them  to  help  themselves.  But  most  of  the 
fellows  would  accept  only  a  single  cigarette,  even  though  we  urged 
them  to  take  more.  "You'll  never  have  enough  to  go  around," 
they  said,  "if  we  hog  it  all  here."  They  didn't  want  to  feel  that 
they  were  having  a  smoke  at  the  expense  of  some  poor  fellow  who 
perhaps  needed  it  more  than  they  and  had  none  at  all.  And  it 
was  the  same  with  the  chocolate  and  other  things  we  distributed, 
which  was  mighty  welcome  to  the  boys  and  meant  a  world  to 
them.  But  they  wouldn't  rob  some  other  fellow  and  were  careful 
not  to  take  more  than  what  they  thought  was  their  just  share. 

The  Knights  supplied  us  with  automobiles  to  convey  our  stores 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  often  we  would  meet  soldiers  going 
in  our  direction.     In  such  cases  we  always  picked  them   up  for  a 
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ride  and  I  used  to  tell  these  fellows,  "Any  time  you  see  one  of  the 
automobiles  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  you  stop  them 
if  they  have  room  for  you  and  ask  them  for  a  ride.  You  have  as 
much  right  to  ride  in  their  cars  as  I  have.  For  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  your  father  may  have  helped  buy  this  car.  Anyway,  it 
is  for  the  use  of  the  American  soldiers  and  no  one  of  these  cars  is 
any  too  good  for  them." 

I  believe  I  was  really  more  interested  in  my  excursion  to  the 
Verdun  sector  than  anywhere  else,  but  I  did  spend  several  busy 
days  at  Besancon,  near  the  border  of  Switzerland.  That  was  a 
more  quiet  sector,  though  they  were  all  noisy  enough  when  they 
wanted  to  be.  Naturally,  most  of  my  attention  was  given  to  the 
American  soldiers,  but  I  did  make  some  progress  with  the  French. 
Gen.  Vidal  in  particular  was  a  friend  of  Base  Ball.  He  used  to 
practice  himself,  for  he  had  been  to  school  in  other  countries  and 
played  at  other  games.  I  won't  say  he  could  give  Ty  Cobb  any 
lessons  on  the  game,  but  he  did  his  best  and  his  influence  was 
valuable. 

The  French  were  interested  in  Base  Ball  not  only  as  a  sport, 
but  as  a  means  of  improving  hand  grenade  throwing.  These 
grenades  were  an  important  part  of  the  offensive  and  the  farther 
they  could  be  thrown  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  better.  A 
French  grenade  thrower  was  detailed  to  teach  some  of  our  boys 
how  to  hurl  this  deadly  iron  contraption.  Of  course  he  practiced 
with  a  grenade  that  had  no  load  of  powder  and  was  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  real  missile  in  warfare.  It  weighed  about  two 
pounds,  I  guess.  He  threw  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  somewhat  as 
though  it  were  a  discus,  and  the  best  throw  he  could  make  was 
about  seventy-five  feet.  Later,  at  a  field  meet,  I  saw  an  American 
soldier  throw  a  similar  grenade  78  yards,  or  more  than  three  times 
as  far  as  the  French  expert.  And  at  this  same  meet,  my  old  friend, 
"Hank"  Gowdy,  who  also  competed,  made  73  yards  on  the  throw. 

The  French  officers  were  immediately  struck  with  the  superiority 
of  the  American  soldiers  in  the  matter  of  grenade  throwing  and 
they  speedily  connected  this  superiority  with  the  new  fangled  game 
which  Americans  played.  Base  Ball  in  their  eyes  was  a  contest 
which  developed  power  to  throw,  hence  was  immensely  important 
in  trench  fighting,  aside  from  all  its  other  well  recognized  values. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  French  system  of  playing  the  game. 
They  had  a  lot  of  spirit,  those  fellows,  and  they  did  their  best. 
But  such  honesty  as  I  possess  compels  me  to  admit  that  they  were 
not  very  good  fielders  and  still  worse  on  the  throw.  And  when 
we  get  down  to  cases,  how  could  you  expect  them  to  be  anything 
else  ? 

Every  good  ball  player  in  America  began  to  master  the  game 
about  three  generations  back.  His  father  before  him  played  Base 
Ball,  and  his  grandfather  at  least  played  some  one  of  the  simple 
games  which  preceded  Base  Ball — games  that  demanded  a  certain 
amount  of  throwing  and  fielding  skill.  The  American  people  as  a 
nation  have  been  playing  Base  Ball  a  long  time.  A  boy  soon  gets 
on  to  the  knack  of  the  game  from  other  boys,  even  if  he  isn't  good 
enough  to  be  a  member  of  a  scrub  team.  If  he  is  good  enough,  he 
plays  many  games  of  ball  during  a  season,  year  after  year.  In 
fact,  the  whole  American  nation  plays  Base  Ball,  and  has  played 
it  for  going  on  fifty  years. 

In  France  the  game  is  beginning  at  the  very  bottom.  The  grown 
men  who  try  to  play  are  naturally  awkward.  They  lack  the  ease  in 
handling  the  ball  that  comes  from  constant  association.  They 
look  crude,  and  why  shouldn't  they?  I  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  talk 
that  the  French  will  soon  have  Base  Ball  teams  to  rival  ours. 
They  will  in  time,  very  likely,  but  they  can't  perform  miracles 
even  though  they  are  a  smart  nation.  They  can't  soak  up  as  much 
Base  Ball  in  a  year  or  two  as  the  American  nation  has  soaked  up 
in   fifty   years.      The   place   to   teach   the   French    how   to    play   the 
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1,  Sanitary  Detachment,  121st  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  wearing  respira* 
tors  while  playing  Base  Ball.  2,  American  soldiers  playing  a  game  near 
Chateau-Thierry.        Photos  Copyright  by  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
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game  is  in  their  schools.  Let  the  boys  take  up  the  game  and 
learn  it ;  then  when  they  grow  up  they  will  have  mastered  the 
game  and  their  sons  in  turn  will  be  good  players.  It's  a  matter 
of  time. 

This  development  of  a  national  sport  depends  upon  a  lot  of 
things.  It  depends  first  of  all  upon  aptitude.  There,  I  believe, 
the  French  as  I  have  observed  them,  surely  qualify.  They  are 
agile,  keen-witted,  quick  of  hand  and  foot ;  just  the  kind  of  people 
who  ought  to  excel  in  Base  Ball.  They  are  also  intelligent  and 
easily  grasp  things  which  are  presented  to  them  for  the  first  time. 
So  far,  so  good.  But  you  need  much  more  than  this  fine  start  to 
build  up  a  national  game.  As  I  have  said,  you  need  several  gen- 
erations of  experience.  And  you  need  more  than  this.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  consider  how  much  Base  Ball  owes  to  the  fact  that 
the  things  you  use  in  playing  the  game  are  so  easy  to  get?  In 
every  country  crossroads  store  you  can  buy  a  base  ball  of  fair 
quality  and  a  bat,  and  from  most  respectable  sized  stores  you  can 
get  a  full  set,  from  shin  guards  to  home  plate.  And  that's  worth 
a  good  deal  to  any  sport.  There  is  no  such  elaborate  distribution 
of  Base  Ball  equipment  in  France.  Base  Ball  owes  something 
to  the  men  who  make  athletic  goods  for  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  they  have  kept  the  public  so  well  supplied.  But  Base  Ball 
has  already  caught  on  in  France  and  it  will  develop  in  time. 

When  I  landed  in  France,  Base  Ball  was  being  panned  right  and 
left  at  home,  and  the  idea  had  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  among 
the  soldiers  in  France  that  the  good  old  game  was  a  slacker.  Of 
course,  I  knew  from  my  own  experience  that  there  was  practically 
no  truth  to  these  reports ;  but  when  men  on  the  other  side  told 
me  that  the  fellows  were  sore  at  the  game,  I  didn't  deny  it,  for  I 
thought  they  might  be  right.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out. 
I  addressed  quite  a  few  assemblies  of  soldiers  and  talked  with 
literally  hundreds  of  them.  And  I  found  that  most  of  these  reports 
were  either  malicious  slanders  or  grossly  exaggerated.  There 
wasn't  any  of  this  hostility  toward  the  game  that  I  heard  so  much 
about.  I  don't  say  that  some  individuals  might  not  have  knocked 
it  a  bit,  but  there  are  individuals  who  would  knock  anything.  The 
point  I  want  to  bring  out,  and  I  can't  make  it  too  strong,  is  this  : 
there  never  was  any  widespread  hostility  toward  Base  Ball  on  the 
part  of  the  American  soldiers  in  France.  All  the  reports  that 
came  across  with  the  claim  that  there  was  such  hostility  are  a  lot 
of  bunk. 

Even  if  there  had  been  such  a  spirit,  it  would  have  come  about 
through  the  fellows  being  misled.  For  Base  Ball  certainly  was  not 
a  slacker,  as  I  happen  to  know,  and  as  every  other  well-informed 
person  knows.  The  old  game  did  mighty  well,  all  things  consid- 
ered, and  can  get  by  with  a  cleaner  slate  than  most  business  con- 
cerns of  the  same  size. 

Now  that  I  am  home  once  more,  I  would  like  to  get  back  with 
Br.se  Ball.  A  man  asked  me  the  other  day  what  kind  of  a  job  I 
was  after.  That  is  like  asking  a  small  boy  what  he  wants  for 
Christmas.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  playing  days  are 
about  over,  and  I  draw  the  line  at  being  an  umpire.  I  have  called 
down  as  many  umpires  as  the  next  man,  but  I  know  enough  to 
know  I  don't  want  their  jobs.  And  contrary  to  what  has  been 
said  in  the  papers,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  umpires  in  the  big 
game  are  really  good  sports  and  perfectly  fair  in  their  work.  Of 
course,  I  have  called  them  pretty  hard  sometimes,  but  that  doesn't 
amount  to  anything.  I  have  told  plenty  of  good  ball  players  that 
they  were  boneheads,  but  that  didn't  make  them  so. 

I'd  give  considerable  right  now  for  some  secondsight  stuff — the 
ability  to  look  into  the  future  for  a  few  years.  But  wherever  I 
may  land,  and  my  prospects  just  now  are  uncertain,  I  am  sure  of 
one  thing  :  I  shall  never  have  any  other  experiences  as  interesting 
as  my  work  in  France,  when  I  undertook  to  teach  the  poilus  how 
to  play  Base  Ball. 


ELWOOD    S.    BROWN. 


ARTHUR  W.  GELSTON. 


Mr.  Brown  is  director  of  the  athletic  department  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  France 
and  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Gelston.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  thriv- 
ing condition  of  Base  Ball  among  the  members  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  is  due   to  their  efforts  to  promote  the  game. 
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Right  Man  in  Right  Place 

A  very  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  thriving  condition  of 
Base  Ball  among  the  members  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
belongs  to  Elwood  S.  Brown,  director  of  the  athletic  department  of 
the  American  Y.M.C.A.  Mr.  Brown  assumed  the  directorate  in 
July,  following  the  departure  of  E.  B.  DeGroot,  his  predecessor, 
for*  the  United  States  on  other  business  for  the  Red  Triangle. 
Being  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  national  game,  he  was  the 
ideal  man  to  boom  it  in  the  army,  and  he  met  with  enthusiastic 
co-operation  among  the  Y.M.C.A.  athletic  instructors  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Brown  has  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  as  an  ath- 
letic specialist.  He  came  originally  from  Chicago  and  was  for  a 
time  general  coach  at  a  small  college  near  that  city.  Later,  he  was 
'varsity  basket  ball  instructor  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  where 
he  turned  out  an  excellent  team.  In  1910  he  went  to  Manila  as  a 
Y.M.C.A.  physical  director.  His  success  in  the  Philippines  was 
remarkable.  There  had  been  practically  no  organized  sports  other 
than  a  little  Base  Ball  among  the  natives  when  he  arrived,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  both  adults  and  children  playing  basket 
ball,  volley  ball  and  indoor  base  ball  (on  outdoor  diamonds)  by 
the  hundreds.  He  took  the  first  indoor  ball  and  volley  ball  to 
Manila  and  remained  there  long  enough  to  see  orders  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  supplies  coming  to  the  United 
States  annually. 

While  in  Manila  Mr.  Brown  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Far  Eastern  Championships,  which  correspond  to  the 
Olympic  Games.  Teams  from  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
Siam  have  competed  and  the  records  made  compare  favorably  with. 
Occidental  performances  in  some  of  the  events. 

Such  distinguished  men  as  Marquis  Okuma,  Japan's  "Grand  Old 
Man,"  and  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  president-dictator  of  China,  have  been 
patrons  of  the  games,  and  the  Chinese  executive  has  given  a  very 
handsome  trophy  for  the  decathlon.  The  games  are  conducted  by 
the  Far  Eastern  Athletic  Association,  which  became  possible 
through  Mr.  Brown's  work  in  visiting  the  various  countries  and 
interesting  influential  men  in  sports. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  assisted  in  directing  the  Y.M.C.A.  athletic 
department  by  Arthur  W.  Gelston  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Although  a 
newcomer  in  active  Y.M.C.A.  circles,  Mr.  Gelston  has  fallen  into 
the  work  of  the  organization  in  a  very  capable  manner  and  his 
services  in  the  administrative  end  have  been  invaluable.  He  is 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  title  insurance  and  mortgage  business  at 
home  and  In  his  school  days  was  an  athlete  of  some  prominence. 
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Overcoming   Difficulties 

One  of  the  extraordinary  lessons  of  the  world  war  has  been  to 
teach  everyone  partaking-  in  it  to  put  up  with  things — to  do  the 
best  they  can  under  every  circumstance ;  thus  the  soldier  Base  Ball 
player  makes  no  trouble  about  the  grounds.  When  a  group  of 
soldiers  wants  to  play  the  game  they  do  not  worry  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  field  on  which  the  contest  is  to  be  staged.  About  all 
the  men  ask  is  that  there  be  no  large  trees  between  the  pitcher's 
box  and  the  plate.  Elsewhere  on  the  lot  forests  may  flourish  or 
fields  of  grain  wave  in  the  breeze.  Games  have  been  played  In 
places  where  a  professional  ball  tosser  would  get  lost  in  trying  to 
run  around  the  bases.  Sometimes  the  outfielders  cannot  even  see 
the  home  plate  because  of  irregularities  in  the  terrain,  and  it  is 
nothing  to  have  an  infielder  in  pursuit  of  a  grounder  suddenly 
disappear  into  a  shell  hole.  But  the  game  is  too  great  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  such  handicaps  as  these. 

There  are  numerous  cases  on  record  wherein  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  stop  a  contest  at  some  such  interesting  juncture  as  three 
on  and  nobody  out  because  a  German  aviator  happened  to  come 
snooping  along  and,  seeing  a  crowd  assembled,  dropped  a  few 
bombs  on  "spec."  One  distracted  athletic  director  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Foyers  du  Soldat,  which  works  with  the  French  army  in  the  same 
way  that  the  American  "Y"  works  with  the  Yanks,  reported  that 
an  enemy  bomber  had  utterly  ruined  a  diamond — completed  the  day 
before — by  landing  an  aerial  torpedo  squarely  on  each  one  of  the 
bases.  There  were  holes  fifteen  feet  across  where  the  explosions 
had  occurred  and  another  location  had  to  be  found  for  the  playing 
field. 

Naturally  some  of  the  games  played  at  the  front  were  weird 
affairs.  The  world's  champions  couldn't  put  on  a  good  exhibition 
under  the  conditions  that  sometimes  prevailed.  They  wouldn't  even 
try,  for  that  matter.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  an  infielder  who  feels 
himself  aggrieved  when  he  finds  a  pebble  the  size  of  a  pea  on  the 
base  lines  if  he  were  asked  to  play  in  a  place  where  the  entire  .field 
is  freckled  with  shell  holes  ! 

In  addition  to  having  some  fields  compared  to  which  the  Bad 
Lands  would  look  like  a  putting  green,  the  American  soldier  often 
was  forced  to  get  along  without  practice  for  weeks  at  a  time  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  a  combat  division.  When  an  outfit  was  holding 
a  line  of  trenches,  the  commanding  officer  frequently  forgot  to 
include  Base  Ball  drill  in  the  day's  programme.  The  men  had  lost 
their  batting  eyes  by  the  time  they  got  into  a  quiet  region,  and 
even  some  of  those  that  were  good  enough  for  minor  leagues  back 
home  fell  down  terribly  in  their  execution.  But  they  had  just  as 
much  fun  as  the.y  ever  did.  In  fact,  they  had  more.  One  never 
fully  appreciates  Base  Ball  until  he  has  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the 
front  line  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  sport  but  the  stalking  of  the 
elusive  "cootie." 

Back  in  the  Services  of  Supply  areas,  where  the  garrisons  were 
more  or  less  permanent  and  it  was  possible  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  to 
fix  up  good  diamonds,  the  brand  of  Base  Ball  was  excellent.  In 
fact,  there  were  several  teams  in  the  army  that  could  hold  their 
own  in  a  minor  league.  A  certain  field  artillery  regiment,  for 
example,  had  Grover  Cleveland  Alexander  for  its  star  pitcher  and 
several  other  players  of  league  experience.  This  nine  did  some 
touring  during  the  summer  and  cleaned  up  everything  in  sight,  as 
it  naturally  would  do  with  the  great  Aleck  on  the  mound.  If  "big 
time"  batters  couldn't  hit  Grover,  it  isn't  reasonable  to  expect  that 
soldiers,  who  are  working  hard  or  fighting  hard,  or  both,  according 
to  the  jobs  assigned  them,  would  be  able  to  knock  down  any  fences. 
And  there  aren't  any  fences,  anyhow,  because  admission  was  free  to 
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all  ball  games  played  in  France.  Nobody  got  a  cent  for  playing  and 
nobody  had  to  pay  a  cent  for  watching."  It  is  truly  an  amateur 
game  in  the  army. 

One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  pupularity  of  Base  Ball 
among  the  American  soldiers  is  the  fact  that  gloves  and  base  balls 
often  have  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 
When  a  unit  receives  orders  to  advance,  the  men  usually  threw 
away  everything  but  their  clothing,  their  guns,  equipment  and 
ammunition  :  but  they  always  seem  to  find  room  somewhere  for  a 
thoroughly  "broken-in"  glove  or  a  "wingy"  old  ball.  The  Y.M.O.A. 
eventually  receives  much  of  this  material  again  through  the 
splendidly  organized  army  salvage  department,  and  it  now  has  in 
its  possession  more  than  one  glove  stained  with  the  life-blood  of 
some  hero  in  olive  drab. 

The  tenacity  with  which  a  wounded  man  will  cling  to  his  glove 
is  remarkable.  He  will  cheerfully  let  the  hospital  attendants  take 
his  clothes  and  his  little  personal  keepsakes,  but  he  always  puts  up 
a  fight  when  they  "frisk"  him  for  the  trusty  mitt  with  which  he 
probably  has  saved  some  game  of  ball.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
1918  campaign  when  the  Germans  were  sweeping  along  in  their 
advance,  one  Yankee  unit  brigaded  with  the  French  received  orders 
to  fall  back  in  a  hurry.  The  need  for  haste  was,  in  fact,  so  great 
that  the  men  couldn't  take  anything  with  then  except  their  cloth- 
ing and  rifles.  At  least,  they  were  told  not  to  take  anything  else. 
But  when  they  finally  reached  the  spot  where  the  retreat  ended,  it 
was  found  that  somehow  they  had  managed  to  carry  along  a  com- 
plete Base  Ball  outfit.  They  had  abandoned  clothing,  shoes  and 
personal  belongings  of  all  kinds,  but  they  absolutely  had  insisted 
on  saving  the  diamond  utensils.  And  as  soon  as  they  halted,  they 
began  to  play  ball  again. 


"HANK"  GOWDY 

Perhaps  no  professional  Base  Ball  player  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  from  his  association  with  the  army  as  "Hank"  Gowdy, 
the  catcher  of  the  Boston  National  League  club,  and  this  is  what  a 
writer  in  the  European  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  has  to  say 
about  him  after  an  interview  with  the  famous  catcher  : 

"Hank  has  one  service  stripe  on  his  sergeant's  uniform.  Now,  the 
question  isn't  who  sewed  it  there,  hut  how  many  more  are  going  to  be 
tacked  on  the  arm  of  the  man  who  beat  it  from  Base  Ball  to  Bodies  long 
before   'work  or  fight'  ever  troubled  Ban  Johnson. 

"  'I  don't  mind  them  sewing  them-  on  my  left  arm,'  said  Sergeant 
Gowdy,  without  divulging  the  identity  of  'they,'  'but,  oh  boy,  I  don't 
want  to  see  them  growing  on  my  right.  There's  no  doubt  that  fighting 
Boches  is  more  strenuous  exercise  than  taking  'em  red  hot  off  the  bat. 
I  know  it!  I've  played  two  games  of  ball  up  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  I 
have  seen  our  boys  going  after  the  Germans. 

"  'Believe  me,  you've  got  to  hand  it  to  the  boys  in  the  infantry  line 
companies — and  that  doesn't  include  me.  They  certainly  work  hard,  and 
they've  fought  the  Boches  in  a  way  that  makes  me  mighty  proud  and 
mighty  humble  every  time  I  see  them.  Why,  the  liaison  runners  and  the 
stretcher  bearers  ought  to  be  given  all  the  medals  there  are.  Talk  about 
morale!  There's  enough  among  our  American  boys  at  the  front  to  swamp 
the  Germans.  Our  troops  are  eager  and  quick.  They  hate  the  Boche 
because  he  plays  such  a  dirty  game,  and  they  get  along  wonderfully  with 
the  French.'  M 
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The  Spirit  that  Boosts  the  Game 

By  E.  A.  Batchelor. 

Many  Base  Ball  fans  who  have  attained  the  degree  of  "bugdom" 
wherein  Ty  Cobb's  batting  average  and  Grover  Alexander's  string 
of  victories  are  the  only  things  worth  talking  about,  have  been 
worried  about  the  future  of  the  national  game.  They  tossed 
feverishly  on  the  pillows  at  night  as  one  big  leaguer  after  another 
either  enlisted,  was  drafted  or  entered  some  essential  employment 
for  the  period  of  the  war.  They  feared  that  after  hostilities  ceased 
and  the  boys  came  marching  home,  some  of  the  stars  would  be 
minus  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  that  there 
would  be  nobody  to  replace  them.  All  this  worry  was  absolutely 
unwarranted,  however. 

Base  Ball  is  not  only  going  to  hold  its  own,  but  it  is  going  to 
come  back  stronger  than  ever.  The  game  has  been  kept  alive  in 
France  and  some  of  the  men  that  didn't  like  it  at  all  before  they 
joined  the  army  became  so  devoted  to  it  while  temporarily  detained 
behind  the  lines  that  they  played  it  under  the  most  inauspicious 
circumstances.  Had  the  war  continued  for  a  while  longer,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  many  players  of  major  league  caliber  would 
have  been  developed  in  both  branches  of  the  service  and  the  quality 
of  play  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  pre-war  days.  Now  that  many 
thousands  of  America's  heroes  have  been  returned  to  civilian  life, 
it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  men  who  acquired  a  love  for 
the  game  under  trying  conditions  will  become  dyed-in-the-wool  fans 
and  will  be  found  wherever  a  good  article  of  the  national  pastime 
is  served. 

The  greatest  game  of  ball  ever  played  in  the  world  was  staged 
at  one  of  the  American  base  ports  in  France  last  summer.  So  far 
as  the  degree  of  mechanical  perfection  exhibited  by  the  partici- 
pants was  concerned,  it  probably  was  one  of  the  worst  games.  The 
fan  whose  appetite  is  whetted  to  a  feather  edge  by  world  series 
contests  might  have  found  it  more  amusing  than  impressive,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  a  great  exhibition.  Also,  it  pointed  the  moral 
that  when  an  American  soldier  wants  to  play  Base  Ball,  he  is 
going  to  play  it  in   spite  of  handicaps. 

Sixty  thousand  men  were  in  this  port  the  day  the  game  was 
played,  an  unusual  number  and  one  that  completely  swamped  the 
existing  athletic  facilities.  The  soldiers  weren't  even  half  satisfied 
after  the  Red  Triangle  huts  had  been  stripped  of  everything  that 
could  be  used  in  a  ball  game.  Those  that  hadn't  been  lucky  enough 
to  get  in  on  the  distribution  decided  that  the  small  matter  of  hav- 
ing no  equipment  wasn't  going  to  stop  them.  If  nobody  would 
lend  them  any  and  there  was  none  to  be  bought,  they  would  make 
some.     They  did. 

The  ball  was  a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing,  absolutely  guiltless 
of  any  infringement  of  the  cork  center  patents.  A  round  stone, 
picked  up  on  the  beach,  formed  its  core.  Around  this  unyielding 
missile  were  wrapped  some  rags  and,  over  this,  tire  tape.  Sur- 
rounding all  was  a  piece  of  canvas,  roughly  stitched.  It  was 
the  hardest  and  the  "deadest"  ball  ever  used  in  competition.  A 
giant  couldn't  have  hit  it  over  one  hundred  feet  with  a  telegraph 
pole,  and  it  took  a  good  lick  to  drive  it  even  as  far  as  the  pitcher. 
Still  it  was  a  ball. 

The  heroes  who  volunteered  to  act  as  catchers  in  this  strange 
contest  refused  to  face  the  camouflage  boulder  without  some  pro- 
tection, so  they  made  themselves  a  glove.  A  couple  of  old  flannel 
shirts  served  as  the  foundation  for  this  hand-protector.  Somebody 
cut  up  an  old  shoe  to  provide  leather  for  the  face  of  the  glove  and 
this  was  sewn  on  by  the  same  genius  that  had  achieved  the  can- 
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vas  cover  for  the  ball.  The  strange  contrivance  had  no  fingers,  but 
was  held  in  place  by  binding  it  on  the  hands  with  twine. 

Nobody  but  the  catcher  boasted  a  glove.  The  infielders  and  out- 
fielders used  their  bare  hands  and  the  first  baseman,  who  had  to 
handle  swift  throws  without  protection,  never  will  be  the  same 
again.  Their  "dukes"  resembled  prize  Chicago  hams  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  game. 

For  bats,  these  ingenious  soldiers  cut  down  some  saplings  and 
sawed  them  into  the  desired  lengths,  shaping  the  handles  with 
jack-knives.  Every  time  the  ball  was  hit  with  one  of  these  green 
sticks  the  wood  flew  in  showers  all  over  the  infield  and  the  sap 
deluged  the  fielders.  One  former  leaguer  in  this  queer  game  was 
a  fellow  that  used  to  be  fastidious  about  his  bats.  He  had  to  have 
them  made  to  order  to  his  own  particular  model  from  the  best  sea- 
soned wood.  His  admirers  in  the  bleachers  would  have  had  some 
trouble  in  recognizing  him  as  the  young  man  that  picked  up  the 
first  sapling  that  came  handy  and  threw  out  his  chest  when  he 
succeeded  in  hitting  the  ball  all  the  way  to  the  shortstop. 

For  all  the  handicaps  in  the  way  of  material,  it  was  an  exciting 
battle,  and  the  men  seemed  to  have  just  as  much  fun  playing  it 
as  though  they  had  been  provided  with  the  best  possible  implements. 
They  yelled,  and  roasted  the  umpire,  and  argued  among  themselves 
just  as  they  used  to  do  at  home  when  things  were  more  conven- 
tional. And  after  it  was  all  over,  the  losers  asserted  that  the  win- 
ners were  "lucky  stiffs." 


PLAN  REAL  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE 

Bill  Lange,  the  '"fence  breaker"  of  the  old  Chicago  Colts,  cham- 
pion fielder  and  base-runner,  has  sailed  for  France  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  about  the  biggest  mission  that  one  Base  Ball 
man  ever  tackled.  The  formation  of  an  international  Base  Ball 
league,  for  years  the  dream  of  players  and  officials  a  combination 
of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  possibly  Italy,  whose  pennant 
winners  would  meet  those  of  the  United  States,  is  in  Lange's  hands 
to  bring  to  realization. 

Ban  Johnson  has  commissioned  Lange  as  his  European  repre- 
sentative to  look  over  the  field  with  a  view  to  taking  the  pennant 
winners  of  the  American  League  next  fall  for  a  European  tour  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  allied  soldiers.  Johnson  also  has  given 
his  promise  to  try  to  arrange  for  the  National  League  winners  to 
join  the  expedition,  assuring  all  the  principal  European  cities  of 
an  exhibition  series  of  strictly  world  championship  Base  Ball. 

Lange  will  take  charge,  as  general  Base  Ball  director  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  Europe,  of  the  scores  of  army  and  navy  teams  develop- 
ing abroad,  the  biggest  Base  Ball  league  ever  formed.  He  will 
have  his  headquarters  in  Paris,  with  representatives  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  John  McGraw,  now  part  owner  of  the  Giants,  has 
made  Lange  his  chief  European  scout.  McGraw  believes  there  is 
plenty  of  rich  material  in  the  teams  the  army  and  navy  has  de- 
veloped in  France.  Lange  has  taken  with  him  about  $40,000  of 
Base  Ball  paraphernalia,  the  result  of  Clark  Griffith's  "Ball  and 
Bat  Fund."     This  Lange  will  distribute  to  army  and  navy  teams. 

"If  the  international  league  thing  takes  hold,"  says  Bill,  "Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium  and  Italy  will  have  their  national  series, 
their  European  series,  and  then  they  will  enter  a  real  world  series 
with  the  pennant  winners  over  here.  We  could  have  the  games 
played  alternately  on  this  side  and  abroad,  probably  running  them 
in  order  with  the  teams  of  the  different  nations." 
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Prominent  Players  in  France 

Among  the  well  known  figures  in  France  during  the  season  of 
1918,  first  and  foremost  stands  Johnny  Evers,  who  was  brought 
over  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  was  very  popular  among 
the  French  as  well  as  among  the  American  troops.  Another 
luminary  is  Hank  Gowdy,  star  catcher  of  the  Boston  Braves,  who 
voluntarily  enlisted  in  1917. 

Grover  Cleveland  Alexander,  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  that  the 
game  has  produced,  was  drafted  a  few  days  after  the  season  opened 
and  arrived  in  France  in  the  spring.  Eddie  Grant,  who  used  to 
play  the  infield  for  the  Phillies  and  Giants,  was  killed  in  action  in 
October,  while  leading  a  company  of  which  he  was  captain. 

Sherrod  Smith,  a  Brooklyn  pitcher,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
a  great  fourteen-inning  game  that  he  lost  to  Ruth  of  the  Red  Sox 
in  the  world  series  of  1916,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  teams  in 
the  Services  of  Supply  area  and  was  very  successful.  Jenkins,  a 
third-string  catcher  for  the  White  Sox,  also  was  in  France. 

The  minor  circuit  players  made  a  much  better  showing  in  France 
in  1918  than  their  more  gifted  comrades  from  the  "big  time." 
There  were  dozens  of  them  in  the  army  and  some  have  paid  the 
price  of  liberty  with  their  lives.  The  greater  proportionate  repre- 
sentation of  minor  leaguers  in  the  American  army  last  summer  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  small  leagues  had  closed 
their  gates  early  in  the  season. 

The  navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  received  many  major  league 
players,  but  few  of  these  have  appeared  upon  the  diamond  in 
France.  This,  of  course,  is  not  their  fault.  Among  the  well  known 
athletes  in  the  navy  were  Shore  and  Pennock,  pitchers  ;  Jack  Barry, 
former  manager  of  the  Red  Sox ;  Del  Gainer,  Maranville  and 
McNally,  infielders ;  Walsh,  Shorten  and  Lewis,  outfielders.  Howard 
Ehmke,  pitcher  ;  Eddie  Collins  and  Jack  Miller,  infielders,  were  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  Ed  Lafitte,  a  former  Detroit  and  Federal  League 
pitcher,  served  in  the  Army  Dental  Corps  and  did  some  playing  in 
England.  Tris  Speaker,  greatest  of  all  defensive  outfielders  and 
champion  batsman  of  1916,  was  in  the  aviation  service. 

Among  those  who  arrived  in  France  too  late  to  play  ball  last 
season  were  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb,  the  greatest  batter  and  base- 
runner  in  the  game  ;  Christy  Mathewson,  the  former  Giant  pitcher 
and  Cincinnati  manager,  and  Branch  Rickey,  former  University  of 
Michigan  coach,  St.  Louis  Browns'  catcher  and  manager,  and  now 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  All  three  of  these  men  were 
officers  in  the  Chemical  Corps,  Rickey  a  major  and  Cobb  and 
"Matty"  captains. 

Many  college  and  semi-professional  stars  entered  the  army  early 
in  the  war  and  a  good  percentage  of  them  have  played  in  France. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  included  among  its  physical  directors  a  large  num- 
ber of  well  known  ball  players  and  all-around  athletes.  These  men 
went  into  war  work  voluntarily.  Among  the  professional  ball 
tossers  serving  the  Red  Triangle  were  Walter  ("Steve")  Brodie, 
center  fielder  on  the  old  Orioles  when  they  won  pennants  back  in 
the  '90s  ;  Al  Orth,  who  pitched  for  Washington  and  New  York  in 
the  American  League  and  who  played  with  and  managed  numerous 
minor  league  outfits  ;  Lee  Magee  of  the  Yankees  and  Browns,  and 
"Dolly"  Stark,  who  was  with  Brooklyn  for  a  time  and  who  was 
for  long  one  of  the  leading  luminaries  of  the  Southern  League. 
Among  the  famous  college  Base  Ball  stars  with  either  the  American 
Y.M.C.A.  or  the  Foyers  du  Soldat  were  "Doggy"  Trenchard,  the  old 
Princeton  twinkler  on  diamond  and  gridiron ;  Frank  Quinby  of 
Yale,  T.  E.  Brown  and  Walter  Coombes  of  Pennsylvania,  Ellery  of 
Minnesota,  "Ollie"  Snedigar  of  California  and  Finger  of  Chicago. 
John  T.  Powers,  first  president  of  the  now  defunct  Federal  League, 
also  was  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
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Paris  Base  Ball  Association 

By  Sergeant  Frank    ("Tiny")    Greenberg. 

The  Paris  Base  Ball  Association  was  organized  on  April  19, 
1918.  A  general  meeting  or"  the  units  on  duty  in  the  Paris  area 
had  been  called  and  thirty  representatives  were  present.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  :  Frank  B.  Ellis,  chairman ;  N.  C. 
Kimball,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  secretary.  Privates  August, 
U.S.A.A.S.  ;  Silverman,  Army  Ambulance  Service  :  Petty  Officer  Ber- 
nier,  United  States  Naval  Marines ;  Mr.  Anguish,  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
Corporal  Dennery  and  Sergeant  Greenberg,  Engineer-Labor  teams, 
were  elected  on  the  executive  committee.  Dennery  and  Greenberg 
were  elected  as  the  official  scorers.  Base  Ball  equipment  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Y.M.C.A.   and  the  Soldiers  and    Sailors  Club. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  on  April  26,  it  was  decided  that 
business  meetings  would  be  held  weekly,  at  which  representatives 
of  the  different  teams  and  officers  of  the  association  would  be 
present.  The  playing  schedule  was  arranged  and.it  was  voted  that 
the  association  would  open  the  season  on  May  12,  each  team  play- 
ing three  rounds.  Five  sections  were  formed,  A  to  E,  inclusive, 
each  section  having  six  teams.  The  teams  were  drawn  by  lot  in 
rotation  and  formed  each  section. 

With  the  exception  of  two  Sundays,  every  league  game  was 
played,  the  others  being  called  off  on  account  of  rain  and  the 
French  national  holiday.  The  season  was  a  great  success.  A 
high  grade  of  Base  Ball  was  played,  as  many'  members  of  the 
teams  were  former  leaguers  or  college  players.  With  such  a 
standard  of  ball,  competent  umpires  was  the  great  problem 
throughout  the  season  :  but  near  the  close,  Johnny  Evers,  McGrath, 
Donnelly  and  others  of  professional  Base  Ball  fame,  who  were  on 
duty  in  connection  with  the  athletics  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  were  able  to  help  the  boys  out. 

The  games  were  played  at  Colombes,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
famous  Racing  Club  de  France,  and  also  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
At  Colombes,  fifteen  diamonds  were  laid  out,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions all  of  them  were  in  use,  perhaps  the  oniy  time  in  the  history 
of  Base  Ball  that  so  many  teams  were  in  action  at  the  same  time 
on  one  great  field.  Besides  the  usual,  large  attendance  of  soldiers 
of  the  A.E.F.,  these  games  were  witnessed  by -thousands  of  French 
spectators.  Circulars  printed  in  French,  explaining  the  rules  of 
the  game,  were  distributed  among  the  natives  by  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Club,  and  the  Frenchmen  quickly  grasped  the  principles  of 
the  game  and  were  very  enthusiastic. 

WINNERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS.  Won#       Lost         P#a 

U.S.A.A.S.,    Section    A 11  3  .786 

Triple.  A.    Section   B 10  1  ,909 

Sijrnal  Disbursing,    Section  C '.." 9  2  .818 

12th  Co..   2d  Regt.  M.M.,   Section  D.... 10  1  .909 

Clichy   Supply   Depot,    Section    E...... 7  5  .583 

The  first  game  for  the  championship  of  Paris  was  played  on 
September  15,  Clichy  Supply  Depot  vs.  U.S.A.A.S.,  and  was  won 
by  Clichy,  1  to  0.  Clichy  made  but  two  hits.  In  the  second 
game,  between  Triple  A  and  Signal  Disbursing,  the  former  out- 
classed the  sisrnal  boys  entirely  and  won.  13  to  2.  In  the  third 
game  the  12th  Company,  2d  Regiment  Motor  Mechanics,  lost  to 
Clichy  Supply  Depot,  5  to  ?>.  The  fourth  and  final  ^ame  was  won 
by  the  Triple  A  team,  which  defeated  Clichy  Supply,  12  to  2. 
Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals,  with  fobs  attached,  were  given  to 
the  members  of  the  first,  second  and  third  teams.  Thus  ended  the 
first  happy  season  of  the  Paris  Base  Ball  Association. 
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Following  is  tile  standing  of  the  five  sections  at  the  close  of  the 
season  : 

SECTION  A. 
W.  L.  P.C.  W.  L.  P.O. 

U.S.A.A.CS   (S.S.U.  650).  10    3    .769       Alexandria   Casuals    4    9    .308 

15tb  Co.  2d  Regt.   M.M...  10    3    .769       Gas  Service  Lab 2    7    .222 

13th  Co.   2d   Regt.   M.M...    8    3    .727 

Two  games  were  played  to  decide  the  section  winner,  as  the  first  ended 
in  a  tie.    S.S.U.  650  won  the  play-off. 

SECTION  B. 

1  .909       Research    and    Inspection.     4 

2  .846       Co.   H,   19th  Engineers....    3 
6    .538 

SECTION  C. 
2    .818       Canadian   Hospital   6    6    .500 

2  .800 

SECTION  D. 
1    .909       A.R.C.    Hospital   No.    2...     4 

3  .667       A.A.S 3 

SECTION  E. 

3    .750       Aviation  Headquarters 6    5    .545 

5    .583 

The  Clichy  Supply  won  in  Section  E,  on  account  of  Military  Police 
leaving  town. 

Fifty-eight  home  runs  were  batted  out  during  the  past  season. 
Each  player  making  a  home  run  received  a  safety  razor,  and  an 
officer's  set  was  the  reward  to  a  player  making  two  home  runs  in 
one  game.     Following  are  the  batting  averages  of  each  section : 

BATTING   AVERAGES    OF    SECTION   A— FOUR   OR   MORE   GAMES. 


A.A.A 10 

1st   M.M.    Signal   Corps...  11 
A.R.C.    Headquarters   ....    7 

Signal   Disbursing   9 

U.S.    Naval    Marines. 

12th  Co.  2d   Regt.   M.M...  10 
14-th  Co.  2d  Regt.   M.M...    6 

Military  Police 9 

Clichy  Supply  Depot 7 


9    .308 
8    .273 


333 
,300 


Name  and  Club.  G.AB.H.PC 

Lee,    U.S.A.A.S.,    c 114121.512 

Hefferman,  15th  Co.,  If....  9  36  18  .500 

Hayes,   15th  Co.,  lb 8  35  17  .486 

Byram,    13th    Co.,    rf 9  40  19  .475 

Brill,   15th  Co.,  rf 9  34  16  .471 

Shirar,  U.S.A.A.S.,  2b.....  10  41  19  .463 
Edwards,    U.S. A.A.S. ,    cf..  11  46  20  .435 

Danna,   13th  Co.,  2b 11  46  20  .435 

Zinn,   Alex.   Casuals,   If 5  19    9  .421 

Holcomb.  U.S. A.A.S.,  lb.. 12  51  21  .412 
Constantino,  15th  Co.,   ss..  8  30  12  .400 

Harper,   15th  Co.,   cf 9  28  11  .393 

Gerken,   15th  Co.,   c 8  31  12  .387 

O'Laughlin,  U.S. A.A.S.,  If.  8  34  13  .382 

Sill,   U.S.A.A.S.,   p 4  16    6.375 

Andreas,  U.S.A. A.S.,  3b... 10  35  13  .371 
Fessender,  15th  Co.,  rf....  4  11  4  .364 
Archer,  Gas  Service,  ss...  5  20  7  .3o0 
Schweinbold,   15th  Co.,   p..  8  30  10  .333 

Boddy,  13th  Co.,  3b 11  42  14  .333 

Grieshaber,  15th  Co.,  3b..  9  31  10  .323 
Bowles,  Alex.  Casuals,  c.  6  25  8  .320 
Winters,   U.S.A.A.S.,   rf...  4  19    6  .316 


Name  and  Club.  G.AB.H.PC. 

Beardon,  Alex.  Casuals,  rf.  5  16  5  .313 
McCullock,  13th  Co.,  ss...  11  46  14  .304 
Scheer,   Alex.   Casuals,   2b.  6  24    7  .292 

Anderson,   13th  Co.,   cf 5  24   -7  .292 

Jerrad,  13th  Co.,   rf 7  29    8  .276 

McCartney,   13th  Co.,  p.... 11  40  11  .275 

Berry,    U.S.A.A.S.,    cf 7  26    7.269 

Riddle,  13th  Co.,   rf 4  15    4  .267 

Grant,    Gas   Service,   3b....  4  15    4.267 

Klarman,   13th   Co.,   lb 1147  12.255 

Hirschkorn,  U.S.A.A.S.,  ss.  4  16    4  .250 

Brown,    Gas  Service,   If 4  16    4  .250 

Doyle,   Alex.   Casuals,   3b. .  7  27 
Kluczynski,   Gas   Ser.,  3b..  4  16 

Cahall,    15th    Co.,    2b 7  21 

Scull,    13th   Co.,    c 10  42 

Daly.    U.S.A. A.S.,    2b 7  32 

Chief,    Alex.    Casuals,    3b..  4  12 
Zimmerman,    Gas  Ser.,   p..  4  13 

Gunkle,   U.S. A.A.S.,   p 4  14 

Walkup,   Gas  Service,   cf..  4  15 
Connors,   Alex.  Casuals,  p.  4  16 


6  .222 

3  .198 

4  .191 
8  .191 
6  .188 
2  .167 
2  .154 
2  .143 
2  .133 
2  .125 


BATTING    AVERAGES 

Turner,  1st  M.M.  Sig.,  3b. 
Thompson,  IstM.M.Sig,,  lb. 
Courtney,  A.R.C.  Hdq.,  p. 
Benjamin,   Triple  A,   If.... 

Byrne,  Triple  A,  c 

Dick,  Triple  A,   3b 

Hodges,   Triple  A,   cf 

Lawrence,  Res,  &  Insp.,  2b. 


OF    SECTION    B— FOUR    OR    MORE    GAMES. 

8  32  20  .625  Kaiser,    19th    Eng.,    cf 4  13    5  .485 

Dunlap,  1st  M.M.  Sig.,  2b.  6  23  11  .478 
Farewell,  A.R.C.  Hdq.,  3b,  7  26  12  .463 
i  ou  j-o  .uoo  McCarty,  Res.  &  Insp.,  p.  5  20  9  .450 
4  15  8  .533  Callahan,  1st  M.M.Sig.,  ss.  7  29  13  .447 
7  30  15  .500  Ranger,  Res.  &  Insp.,  c.  6  26  9  .423 
7  30  15  .500  McCaffrey,  A.R.C.Hdq.,  cf.  4  11  5  .418 
4  14    7  -5O0'M^ers,    1st   M.M.    Sig.,    p..  4  10    4  .400 


8  31  18  .581 
5  17  9  .535 
7  30  16  .533 
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BATTING   AVERAGES   OF   SECTION   B— Continued. 


Name  and  Club.  G.AB.H.PC. 
O'Brien,  A.R.C.  Hdq.,  ss.  5  16  6  .375 
Pickett,  1st  M.M.  Sig.,  If.  8  30  11  .367 
Dennison,  A.R.C.  Hdq.,  lb.  5  13  4  .308 
Welch,  1st  M.M.  Sig.,  rf.  6  20  7  .350 
Bulloss,  A.R.C.  Hdq.,  2b..  5  15  5  .333 
Kerr,  Res.  &  Insp.,  lb....  6  23  7  .304 
Lowenstein,lstM.M.Sig.,rf.  5  20  6  .300 
Blanchard,  Res.&Insp.,  ss.  5  22  6  .282 
Wolfe,    Triple   A,   2b 4  18    5  .278 


Name  and  Club.  G.AB.H.PC. 

Stewart,    Triple  A,    rf 7  20  5  .250 

Malloy,   A.R.C.   Hdq.,   2b..  7  24  6  .250 

Bovanski,   19th   Eng.,    If...  4  12  3  .250 

Spichty,   1st  M.M.   Sig.,    c.  6  22  5  .227 

Bishop,    A.R.C.   Hdq.,    3b..  5  14  3  .214 

Brown,    A.R.C.    Hdq.,    p...  4  10  2  .200 

O'Rourke,  Res.  &  Insp.,  If .  5  20  4  .20u 

Martin,   1st  M.M.    Sig.,   p.  4  11  2  .182 


BATTING    AVERAGES    OF    SECTION    C— FOUR    OR    MORE    GAMES. 


Mulvaney,  Sig.  Disb.,  lb..  5  21  13  .619 
Booker,  Naval.  Mar.,  ss...  7  35  21  .600 
Willett,  Naval  Mar.,  lb..  5  16  9.567 
Wheeler,  Naval  Mar.,  cf..  8  38  21  .553 
Shannon,  S)g.  Disb,,  3b...  7  29  14.483 
Gedman,    Sig.    Disb.,    c...  8  28  13  .464 

Schora,    Sig.    Disb.,    ss 7  26  12  .462 

Pye,    Canadian  Hosp.,   ss..  8  38  17  .447 

Bates,   Sig.    Disb.,   2b 6  19    8  .421 

Smith,    Sig.    Disb.,    If 8  31  13  .419 

Sinclair,  Can.  Hosp.,  ss...  7  31  13  .419 
Taylor,  Can.  Hosp.,  cf....  8  36  14  .389 
Morrisey,  Sig.  Disb.,  cf..  6  29  11  .379 
Rockwell,    Can.   Hosp.,   If.  5  22    8  .364 


Stokes,  Naval  Mar.,  3b... 
Harvey,  Naval  Mar.,  p... 
Walkinshaw,  Can. Hosp.,  p. 

Gerber,    Sig.   Disb.,   2b . 

Hess,    Sig.    Disb.,    3b 

Poisson,  Can.  Hosp.,  lb... 
Theberge,  Can.  Hosp.,  3b. 
Heaving,  Naval  Mar.,  rf.. 
Bourrassa,   Can.   Hosp.,   If. 

James,    Naval  Mar.,    c 

Depocas,  Can.  Hosp.,   c 

Viarin,  Can.  Hosp.,  3b..., 
Lavallee,    Can.    Hosp.,    2b. 


5  25  9  .360 

6  28  10  .357 
9  41  14  .349 
6  26  10  .342 
4  13  4  .307 

6  .300 

11  .289 

6  .261 

7  .241 
7  .190 
7  .167 
4  .162 
2  .118 


4  20 
8  38  : 

5  23 

7  29 

8  37 

9  42 

6  25 
4  17 


BATTING    AVERAGES    OF    SECTION    D— FOUR    OR    MORE    GAMES. 


Bob  Miller,  Eng.-Lab.,  If.  5  15  8  .533 
McMichael,  Amb.  Ser.,  lb.  4  19  10  .526 
Silverman,  Amb.  Ser.,  ss.  4  16  8  .500 
Schutzman,    12th    Co.,    cf..  8  42  21  .500 

Quick,   12th   Co.,   lb 5  28  14  .500 

Zaengle,    Eng.-Lab.,    p 5  15    7  .467 

Fink;  12th    Co.,    p 5  13    6  .462 

Criss,   A.R.C.   Hosp.    2,   lb.  5  13    6  .462 

Devlin,   Eng.-Lab.,  3b 6  19    8  .421 

Cornwell,   14th  Co.,   p 7  31  13  .419 

Daly,    Amb.   Ser.,   3b 5  22    9  .409 

Tetter,    12th    Co.,    cf 7  32  13  .406 

Lemon,    14th    Co.,    c 8  23    9.391 

Barham,  A.R,C.Hosp.2,  lb.  4  13    5  .385 

Runyan  14th  Co.,   3b 7  32  12  .375 

Mallay,  14th  Co.,  If 6  26    9  .342 

Flemming,  Eng.-Lab.,  lb.  4  12  4  .333 
Dougherty,    12th   Co.,   2b...  9  42  14  .333 

Hayes,   12th  Co.,   lb 8  38  12  .316 

Herring,    12th  Co.,    rf 9  39  12  .308 


Williamson,   Eng.-Lab.,  2b.  4  13 

Greenberg,    Eng.-Lab.,   c...  4  10 

Jensen,  12th  Co.,   c 6  28 

Freidle,   12th   Co.,   c 5  18 

Marringer,   12th  Co.,   ss 5  18 

Nelson,    14th   Co.,    2b 6  22 

Van  Buren,  Amb.  Ser.,  rf.  5  22 

Siegler,    Amb.    Ser.,    2b....  4  15 

Roney,    Eng.-Lab.,    rf 5  12 

Byrnes,    14th   Co.,    rf 5  20 

Heinze,  A.R.C. Hosp.  2,  ss.  4  12 

Peterson,    12th   Co.,    p 7  29 

Barber,    Eng.-Lab.,    cf 5  17 

Brittian,     Eng.-Lab.,     ss...  4  18 

Shutzman,    14th   Co.,    ss....  7  28 

Owens,  A.R.C.  Hosp.  2,  If.  4  15 

Walstein,  A.R.C.Hosp.2,rf.  4  11 

Adams,  A.R.C.Hosp.  2,  3b.  5  17 

Perkins,   Eng.-Lab.,  p 7  18 


4  .307 

3  .300 
8  .286 

5  .278 

5  .278 

6  .273 
6  .273 

4  .267 
3  .250 

.250 
.250 
.243 
.235, 
.222 
.214 
3  .200 

2  .182 

3  .176 
3  .162 


BATTING    AVERAGES    OF    SECTION    E— FOUR    OR    MORE    GAMES. 


Henry,   Clichy  Sup.,   3b.... 

Wilsen,    Clichy   Sup.,    c 

Flannery,  Avia.  Hdq.,  If.. 
Seeger,  Clichy  Sup.,  ss... 
Bonvouloir,  Med.  Rep.,  cf. 
Bosman.   Mil.   Police,   2b... 

Costa,   Med.   Repair,   3b 

Hybiski,    Avia.    Hdq.,    3b.. 

Hill,   Med.    Repair,    2b 

Albus,   Mil.   Police,    ss 

Armstrong,  Mil.  Police,  3b. 
Johnston,  Med.  Repair,  c. 
Fanelli,   Med.   Repair,  2b.. 

Meyers,   Censors,   ss 

Ellis,  Med.  Repair,   lb 

May,    Mil.    Police,    c 

Dennery  and  Greenberg, 


6  21  12 

6  28  12 

4  17  7 

5  25  10 

7  28  11 

8  34  13 
7  28  10 

4  20  7 

6  27  9 

7  33  11 

8  34  11 
7  25  8 

7  30  9 

5  20  6 

8  34  10 
7  28  8 


.524 
.429 
.412 
.400 
.393 
.382 
.357 
.350 
.333 
.333 
.324 
.320 
.300 
.300 
.294 
.286 


Hinkle,    Clichy   Sup.,    2b...  6  28 

Davis.  Censors,  cf 5  15 

Nail,   Clichy  Sup.,   p 4  16 

Bender,    Avia.    Hdq.,    3b...  4  16 

Mahaney,    Censors,    3b 5  20 

Crittenden,   Censors,   p 5  16 

Larson,   Mil.   Police,   p 8  26 

Fenstemacher,  Clichy,  cf .  5  23 
Fuller,   Clichy  Sup.,   lb....  5  19 

Dirkx,    Med.    Repair,    p 8  26 

Graham,    Med.    Repair,    rf.  7  26 

Scott,    Mil.  Police,  3b 6  17 

Nelson.  Mil.  Police,  If....  8  29 
Carpenter,  Mil.  Police,  cf .  6  25 
Burke,  Clichy  Sup.,  rf....  6  26 
Montgomery,    Censors,    c...  4  14 


.267 
.250 
.250 
.250 
.250 
.231 
.217 
.211 
.192 
.192 
.176 
.172 
.160 
.154 
.143 


Official  Scorers  Paris  Base  Ball  Association. 


1,  Manager  Dick,  Triple  A  team,  formerly  with  Marshall  town,  Central  Asso- 
ciation, and  Racine,  Wisconsin-Illinois  League.  2,  Captain  Hodges,  Triple  A 
team,  has  played  in  the  American  Association  and  other  minor  leagues;  he 
led  the  South  Atlantic  League  in  batting  while  with  that  organization.  3, 
Sgt.  Frank  ("Tiny")  Greenberg,  and,  4,  Cpl.  George  Dennery,  Official  Scorers 
of  the  Paris  Base  Ball  Association. 
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Review  of  the  Season  in  France 

To  better  illustrate  the  tremendous  vogue  of  Base  Ball,  we  have 
decided  to  give  the  scores  and  brief  sketches  of  the  more  important 
games  played  by  the  American  troops  in  France  during  the  summer 
of  1918.  They  form  almost  a  history  of  the  fighting  of  our  troops. 
In  the  early  season,  when  a  great  deal  of  Base  Ball  usually  takes 
place,  our  men  were  fighting  like  lions  side  by  side  with  the  French 
troops  during  the  terrific  struggle  that  followed  the  advance  of 
March,  April  and  May ;  so  the  number  of  games  played  at  that 
period  is  relatively  small. 

When  the  great  masses  of  American  troops  were  thrown  into 
France,  Base  Ball  took  a  spurt  and  was  freely  indulged  in  by  its 
enthusiastic  adherents.  The  records  for  June  and  July  are  remark- 
able. Then  we  entered  as  a  unit,  led  by  our  own  commander-in- 
chief,  General  Pershing,  along  the  Lorraine  front  into  the  great 
world  struggle  :  and  with  so  much  fighting,  Base  Ball  again  slack- 
ened up.  So  that  the  history  of  the  national  game  goes  hand  in 
band  with  the  national  fight. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Herald  for  much  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  review  which  follows.  The  publishers  of 
the  Base  Ball  Guide  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  present  this 
subject  as  fully  as  possible.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  data  was  censored,  as  it  was  necessary  to  with- 
hold from  the  enemy  all  information  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
our  troops,  and  the  time  has  been  too  short  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  to  make  it  more  complete. 

As  a  great  deal  of  Base  Ball  undoubtedly  will  be  played  in  the 
ranks  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  during  the  1919  season, 
and  to  the  end  that  a  history  of  the  same  may  be  preserved,  the 
publishers  will  welcome  reviews  of  the  season's  work  and  photo-* 
graphs  from  any  source  for  insertion  in  the  1920  edition  of 
Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.  Send  all  such  contribu- 
tions to  the  Paris  office  of  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  27,  Rue  Tronchet. 

Australia  vs.  United  States,  May  5. 

The  first  Base  Ball  game  between  Australian  and  American  serv- 
ice men  in  France  took  place  on  May  5,  at  Flechencourt,  about 
midway  between  Amiens  and  Albert,  between  the  7th  Australian 
Field  Artillery  Brigade  and  the  6th  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Engineers. 
The  game  was  well  played  under  adverse  conditions  and  resulted 
in  a  4 — 3  victory  for  the  Aussies  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  inning. 
A  heavy  rainstorm  put  an  end  to  the  match  when  the  Yankees 
were  at  bat  in  the  eighth  inning. 

The  Australians  had  practiced  for  the  contest  with  an  outfit 
consisting  of  a  bat  made  from  a  broken  pole  of  a  wagon,  gloves 
made  of  a  canvas  pad  sewn  on  to  winter  woolen  gloves,  catcher's 
mask  made  from  the  interior  of  a  tin  hat  and  wire  from  a  dumped 
bale  of  hay,  catcher's  chest  protector  made  from  canvas  stuffed 
with  hay,  and  a  couple  of  cricket  balls.  The  Yanks  later  presented 
the  Aussies  with  a  regular  ball  It  was  unfortunate  that  a  return 
match  could  not  be  played,  but  the  shifting  of  the  Americans  to 
another  sector  prevented  such  a  meeting. 

The  following  players  composed  the  teams  :  7th  F.A.B. — F.  W. 
O'Keeffe,  captain  :  E.  L.  Jarrett,  C.  J.  Goatley,  C.  O'Connor,  J.  S. 
Shiels,  A.  P.  Crapp,  F.  Goddard,  A.  N.  Burton,  R.  Beckerleg.  6th 
Regiment,  U.S.  Engineers — Cal  Farley,  captain  ;  Lawrence  K.  Wolf, 
William  J.  Callahan,  William  A.  Murray,  Earl  J.  Watt,  Homer  L. 
Cardat,  John  A.  Curry,  Horace  Dennis,  James  J.  Jewett,  Clifford 
Young,  Enoch  Ferguson. 
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13th  Company  vs.  15th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  June  2. 

In  a  rather  loosely  played  contest,  15th  Company.  2d  M.M.,  de- 
feated the  13th  Company  of  the  same  regiment.  The  features  of 
the  game  were  home  run  hits  by  Hayes  and  Grieshaber  and  the 
all-around  batting  of  the  15th  Company.     Score  by  innings  : 

13th  Company    4     4     0     2     0     0     2     1     0—13 

15th  Company    3     4     4     2     10     10     x— 15 

Canadian  Hospital  vs.  Signal  Disbursing,  June  2. 

Many  fielding  errors  marred  the  contest  between  the  Canadian 
Hospital  and  U.S.  Signal  Disbursing  teams,  which  the  former  won, 
22 — 7.  The  winners  made  twenty-eight  hits  to  their  opponents' 
eighteen. 

U.S.  Naval  Marines  vs.  Searchlight,  June  2. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Marines  defeated  the  Searchlight  team,  9 — 4,  in 
an  interesting  exhibition.  The  Marines  played  well  throughout, 
while  the  support  behind  the  Searchlight  pitcher  was  ragged  at 
times,  especially  so  in  the  first  inning.     Score  by  innings  : 

Naval  Marines    6     0     1     1     0     0     1     0     0 — 9 

Searchlight  Depot    .....0     0     0     1     0     0     2     0     1 — 4 

Engineer  Purchasing  vs.  American  Red  Cross  No.  2,  June  2. 

Manager  Groenberg  of  the  Engineers  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
try  out  several  of  his  new  players  in  a  practice  game  with  A.R.C. 
No.  2,  after  A.A.S.  had  forfeited  by  not  showing  up.  The  Engi- 
neers scored  thirteen  runs  from  the  same  number  of  hits,  A.R.C. 
totaling  but  seven  from  fourteen  hits.     Score  by  innings  : 

American  Red  Cross  No.  2 0     2     0     0     2     2     1 —  7 

Engineer   Purchasing    5     2     0     1     4     1     x — 13 

Medical  Department  Repair  Shop  vs.  Aviation  Headquar- 
ters, June  2. 
Clever  base  running  by  the  M.D.R.S.  players  was  a  large  factor 
in  gaining  the  verdict  over  Aviation  Headquarters.  The  former 
pilfered  nine  sacks  and  scored  eight  runs  from  six  hits.  Both 
Dirkx  and  Hilborn  pitched  well,  but  the  latter  was  poorly  sup- 
ported, his  team  mates  being  guilty  of  seven  fielding  blunders. 
Score   by   innings : 

Repair  Shop  No.   1 0     3     0     1     1     0     2     1     0—8 

Aviation    Headquarters    0     0     0     0     0     0     0     1     0 — 1 

Military  Police  vs.  Base  Censors,  June  2. 

Though  shut  out  by  the  Military  Police,  the  Base  Censors  put  up 
a  rattling  good  exhibition.  Larson  pitched  a  good  game  for  the 
winners,  but  Davis  proved  almost  equally  as  effective.  Guyelon  of 
the  Censors  handled  five  difficult  chances  at  second  without  an 
error.     Score  by  innings  : 

Military    Police    0     0     0     2     1     0     0     1     x — 4 

Base   Censors    0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0 — 0 

Medical  Corps  vs.  497th  Aero  Squadron,  June  9. 

The  497th  Aero  Construction  Squadron  humbled  the  Medical 
Corps,  4 — 1,  in  an  interesting  game.  Williamson  pitched  good  ball 
for  the  victors,  allowing  but  two  hits  and  striking  out  eight  men. 
Jack,  the  opposing  pitcher,  had  seven  strike-outs  to  his  credit,  but 
was  poorly  supported  at  times  by  his  team  mates.  The  feature  of 
the  game  was  a  home  run  hit  by  Sarral  of  the  497th. 
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Signal  Corps  vs.  D.G.T.  Team,  June  9. 

In  a  game  which  proved  interesting  throughout,  due  largely  to 
the  competent  umpiring  of  Lieutenant  Newers,  who  kept  both  teams 
moving,  much  to  the  delight  of  a  large  number  of  fans,  the  strong 
D.G.T.  team  took  the  Signal  Corps  into  camp  by  the  score  of  7 — 1. 
Green's  home  run  for  the  winners  and  the  sensational  fielding  of 
Paugh  and  Bancroft  were  the  features. 

Texas  Border  Chaps  vs.  Aviators,  June  9. 

With  Farrar  on  the  mound  for  the  airmen,  the  Texas  artillery- 
men lost  a  close  game  to  the  Aviation  team,  the  final  score  being 
5 — 4.     Farrar  fanned  ten  men  and  granted  no  free  walks. 

M.T.R.S.  303  vs.  Engineers,  June  9. 

With  the  stage  set  for  a  battle  royal,  a  capacity  crowd  attended 
the  game  between  the  Engineers  and  the  M.T.R.S.  303  Unit  teams, 
as  the  former  was  the  only  aggregation  which  had  been  able  to 
chalk  up  a  defeat  against  the  M.T.R.S.  team.  George  Payne,  for- 
mer pitcher  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox,  had  nineteen  strikeouts  to 
his  credit.  Captain  Engel,  shortstop,  made  four  timely  hits. 
Btoudt's  lightning  throws  to  second  soon  convinced  the  Engineers 
that  there  was  nothing  doing  in  the  base  stealing  line.  Woeman, 
whose  pitching  defeated  M.T.R.S.  in  the  previous  game,  proved 
easy  for  the  winners,  who  gathered  a  total  of  fourteen  hits  from 
his  delivery.  Green's  three-bagger  with  three  on  bases  and  Ebert's 
fielding  also  were  features.  The  Engineers  executed  two  very  fast 
double  plays.     The  final  score  was  M.T.R.S.  10,  Engineers  2. 

Engineers  vs.  163d  Ambulance  Corps,  June  9. 

A  pitchers'  duel  was  presented  when  the  strong  Engineers'  team 
defeated  the  163d  Ambulance  Corps,  1 — 0.  Both  twirlers  were  in 
rare  form  and  hits  were  widely  scattered.  Farrell,  pitcher  for  the 
winners,  besides  scoring  the  only  run  of  the  game,  allowed  but  four 
hits,  struck  out  eleven  batsmen  and  gave  three  bases  on  balls. 
Macey,  the  opposing  boxman,  was  equally  effective,  as  he  pitched  a 
one-hit  game,  had  twelve  strike-outs  to  his  credit  and  issued  the 
same  number  of  passes  as  his  opponent.  Lieutenant  Taylor  and 
Sergeant  Allen  proved  efficient  umpires.     Score  by  innings  : 

Engineers    0     1     0     0     0     0     0     0     0 — 1 

163d   Ambulance    0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0 — 0 

497th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  2d  Aviation  Instruction  Center, 
June  9, 

The  497th  Aero  Construction  Squadron  had  little  trouble  in  win- 
ning a  6 — 0  game  from  the  team  representing  the  2d  Aviation  In- 
struction Center.  Barney's  pitching  proved  puzzling  to  the  In- 
struction Center's  players,  and  six  widely  scattered  hits  was  all 
they  could  gather  from  his  delivery.  Carty,  the  opposing  twirler, 
was  pounded  for  a  total  of  twelve  hits. 

Ordnance  Department  vs.  497th  Aero  Squadron,  June  9. 

In  one  of  the  best  and  fastest  games  of  the  season,  the  Ordnance 
Department  team,  U.S.P.O.  No.  717,  defeated  the  Beaumont  Post 
team  of  the  same  address  by  the  score  of  2 — 1.  Halloran,  the 
Ordnance  rangy  right-hander,  opposed  Williamson,  with  the  for- 
mer having  the  edge,  allowing  one  scratch  hit.  Both  pitchers  re- 
ceived fine  support.  With  the  score  0 — 0  in  the  seventh.  Ten 
Bieg,  the  Ordnance  left  fielder,  connected  with  one  of  William- 
son's fast  ones,  and  when  the  dust  cleared  he  had  rounded  the  cir- 
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cuit.     This  was  the  rubber  game,   the   Ordnance  Department  win- 
ning two  out  of  three.     Score  by  innings  : 

Ordnance    Department    0     0     0     0     0     0     1     0     1 — 2 

497th  Aero  Squadron   .... 0     0     0     0     0,0     0     0     1 — 1 

Battery  F,  53d  Artillery,  Defeats  Battery  H. 

Four  kilometers  back  of  the  first  line  trenches  a  nine-inning 
pitchers'  battle  was  fought  out  in  fine  American  style,  early  in 
June,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  three  hundred  American 
fans  and  a  host  of  French  officers.  Just  as  Pitcher  Del  Valle  of 
Batter^  F  knocked  out  the  hit  that  won  his  own  game,  a  line  of 
French  ammunition  wagons  came  down  one  of  the  hills  past  the 
left  fielder  chasing  the  ball.  Not  a  score  was  made  until  the  ninth 
inning,  when  Battery  H  squeezed  in  a  run ;  but  Battery  F  went 
one  better  in  their  half.  Conway  pitched  a  splendid  game  for  the 
losers.     Score  by  innings  : 

Battery  F    0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0  *2 — 2 

Battery    H    0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     1—1 

*One  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 

Chief  Quartermaster's  Office  vs.  Chief  Engineer's,  June  9. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  Quartermaster  romped  through  with  a 
runaway  victory  over  the  Chief  Engineer's  Office,  31 — 1,  in  an 
S.O.S.  League  game.  The  game  was  called  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
inning.     Score : 

Office   of  Chief   Quartermaster 5     0  11     1     4  10 — 31 

Chief   Engineer's   Office    0     0     0     1     0     0 —  1 

Other  Paris  League  Scores  of  June  9. 

SECTION  A— 15th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  9,  302d  Motor  Truck  Co. 
0  (forfeit)  ;  Alexandria  Casuals  0,  S.S.U.  No.  650  8  ;  Aviation  Re- 
serves 0,  13th  Co.  2  Regt.  M.M.  9  (forfeit).  SECTION  B— A.R.C. 
Headquarters  14,  Co.  D  35th  Engineers  7  ;  1st  M.M.  Signal  Corps 
11,  Research  and  Inspection  5  ;  A.A.A.  20,  A.R.C.  No.  3  0.  SEC- 
TION C— A.R.C.  No.  1  0,  U.S.  Naval  Marines  9  (forfeit)  ;  Search- 
light Depot  13,  Canadian  Hospital  7 ;  Signal  Disbursing  10,  Ord- 
nance 5.  SECTION  D—  A.R.C.  No.  2  0,  Engineer  Purchasing  9 
(forfeit)  ;  12th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  18,  14th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  5. 
SECTION  E — Medical  Department  Repair  Shop  No.  1  1,  Hotel 
Pavilion  0 ;  Clichy  Depot  7,  Military  Police  8 ;  Base  Censors  14, 
Aviation  Headquarters  8. 

Medical   Department   vs.    Headquarters   Battalion   No.   2, 
June  14. 

An  S.O.S.  League  Base  Ball  game  was  the  closing  number  of  the 
afternoon's  sports  on  June  14,  with  Medical  Department  defeating 
Headquarters  Battalion  No.  2,  12—7.  Hits  were  plentiful,  the 
Medical  team  making  thirteen  off  Murphy,  while  their  opponents 
gathered  nine  off  Mathers.  The  latter  had  eight  strike-outs  to  his 
credit.     Score  by  innings  : 

Medical  Department    1     6     3     1     1     0     0     0     0—12 

Headquarters  No.   2 3     0     0     1     0     1     20     0—7 

Aero  Squadron  vs.  Camouflage  Team,  June  14. 

Playing  their  usual  good  game,  the  Camouflage  team  met  the 
Aero  Squadron  on  June  14  and  defeated  the  airmen,  6—2.  The 
Camoufleurs  knocked  Hafele  out  of  the  box  and  he  was  replaced  by 
Larson,  who  finished  the  game  in  good  style.     Beall  pitched  con- 
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sistently  for  the  Oamouiieurs  and  aided  materially  in  winning  the 
game  by  making  four  hits,  a  three-bagger  and  two-bagger  being  in- 
cluded in  the  quartette. 

469th  Engineers  vs.  Office  of  Chief  Quartermaster,  June  16. 

In  a  one-sided  seven-inning  game,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Quar- 
termaster defeated  the  team  representing  the  469th  Engineers. 
Carl,  pitching  for  the  Q.M.'s,  was  not  forced  to  extend  himself. 
The  final  score  was  17 — 3,  duplicating  the  score  made  by  the 
Q.M.  when  they  defeated  the  team  of  the  Headquarters  Battalion 
2,  in  an  S.O.S.  League  game  played  prior  to  this.     Score: 

Office   of   the   Chief   Quartermaster 6     8     2     0     0     0  '  1— 17 

469th    Engineers    0     2     0     0     0     1     0 —  3 

468th  Aero  Squadron  Defeats  464th,  June  16. 

The  468th  Aero  Squadron  won  a  hard  hitting  Post  League  game 
from  the  464th  Squadron.  Although  only  five  innings  were 
played,  the  game  proved  interesting  to  the  assembled  fans,  a  total 
of  twenty-three  hits  being  made  by  both  teams.  Good  fielding  kept 
the  score  down.     Following  is  the  result : 

464th    Squadron 0     0     0     1     0 — 1 

468th    Squadron    2     3     0     1     x— 6 

Sergeant  Murphy  League  vs.  116th  Supply  Train,  June  16. 

The  Sergeant  Murphy  League  played  the  116th  Supply  Train  and 
was  outclassed  from  the  start.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  the 
score  stood  18 — 3  in  favor  of  the  Supply  Train. 

Versailles  Garden  Service  vs.  Motor  Mechanics,  June  16. 

The  Versailles  Garden  Service  team  decisively  proved  its  su- 
periority over  the  Motor  Mechanics  by  the  score  of  20 — 5.  The 
playing  of  Captain  Silva,  White  and  McGrath  was  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  game.     Score  by  innings : 

Motor  Mechanics 0     2     0     1     1     0     1     0     0. —  5 

Garden    Service    2     0     3     0     3     7     2     3     0t— 20 

Camouflage  Team  vs.  Engineers,  June  16. 

Good  hitting  and  sensational  plays  enlivened  the  game  between 
the  Camouflage  team  and  the  Engineers,  which  the  former  won, 
12 — 5.  Favorable  weather  and  a  good  crowd  gave  one  the  im- 
pression that  the  men  were  back  in  the  good  old  U.S.A.,  and  the 
old-time  rooting  sure  was  there.  Beall  and  Eaton,  pitchers,  and 
Nelson  and  Smith,  catchers,  composed  the  batteries,  the  first  named 
of  each  position  representing  Camouflage.     The  score : 

Camouflage    0     1     0     0     4     5     2     0     x — 12 

Engineers    0     2     0     0     0     0>     0     1     2 —  5 

Base  Hospital  No.  17  vs.  Anti- Aircraft  Battery,  June  16. 

After  a  lay-off  of  several  weeks,  Base  Hospital  No.  17  came  back 
in  good  shape  and  defeated  the  Anti-Aircraft  Battery  team,  8 — 6. 
Pitcher  Mann  of  the  gun  crew  was  invincible  for  three  innings,  but 
in  the  fourth  Harry  Sherlock  broke  out  with  a  lusty  triple,  which 
started  the  scoring  for  the  Medics.  Gittleman  pitched  his  usual 
steady  game  and  held  the  gunners  safe  at  all  times.  Score  by 
innings  : 

Base  Hospital  No.  17 .   0     0     0     3     0     0     1     4 — 8 

Anti-Aircraft    Battery    2     0     1     1     0     2     0     0—6 
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S.S.U.  650  vs.  13th  Motor  Mechanics,  June  16. 

In  one  of  the  fastest  and  most  exciting  games  of  the  Paris 
League  season,  the  team  of  Headquarters  Section  No.  650'  won 
from  the  13th  Company  Motor  Mechanics  at  the  Bois.  Heavy  hit- 
ting featured  the  contest,  Shirar,  Andreas,  Holcomb  and  O'Laugh- 
lin  each  making  a  three-bagger  off  McCartney,  the  Motor  Mechan- 
ics' pitcher,  while  Scull  rapped  one  for  the  losers.  O'Laughlin 
allowed  six  hits.     Score  by  innings  : 

S.S.U.    650     2     0     2     0     1     0     6     0     0—11 

13th   Co.   Motor  Mechanics 02010100     0—4 

Clichy    Supply    Depot   vs.    Medical    Repair    Shop    No.    1, 
June  16. 

The  game  between  the  Clichy  Supply  Depot  and  Medical  Depart- 
ment Repair  Shop  No.  1  resulted  in  a  12 — 6  victory  for  the  Repair 
Shop  team.  The  features  of  the  game  were  a  one-hand  catch  by 
Ruosell  in  deep  left  and  the  hitting  of  Bonvouloir,  with  a  home 
run,  double  and  single  to  his  credit.  Fanelli  and  Wilson  for 
Clichy  and  Dirkx  and  Johnston  were  the  batteries. 

Canadians  vs.  U.S.  Ordnance,  June  16. 

The  game  between  the  U.S.  Ordnance  and  the  Canadian  Hospital 
was  played  at  St.  Cloud  and  was  a  nip  and  tuck  affair  throughout. 
When  the  Ordnance  went  to  bat  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  they 
were  one  down,  but  came  through  with  two  rims.  Their  lead  was 
shortlived,  however,  as  the  Canadians  came  back  with  two  in  their 
half  of  the  inning  and  took  the  game.     Score  by  innings  : 

U.    S.   Ordnance 0     5     1     0     1     0     0     3     2—12 

Canadian   Hospital 2     3     1     0     3     0     0     2     2—13 

Military  Police  vs.  Aviafion  Headquarters,  June  16. 

The  Military  Police  won  an  interesting  game  from  Aviation 
Headquarters.  The  boxmen  of  both  teams  pitched  high  class  ball. 
Hill  for  the  Aviation  struck  out  eight  of  the  first  nine  men  who 
came  to  bat.     Score  by  innings  : 

Military   Police    0     0     0     0     2     3     0     3     x— 8 

Aviation    Headauarters    0     2     0     1     0     1     0     0     0 — 4 

12th  Motor  Mechanics  vs.  Engineer  Purchasing,  June  16. 

After  holding  the  Mechanics  even  for  six  innings,  Perkins,  the 
Engineers'  pitcher,  went  to  pieces  and  his  opponents  scored  nine 
runs  in  the  next  two  innings.  Cook  and  Peterson  took  turns  in 
pitching  and  playing  third  base  for  the  winners  and  both  men  did 
well.     Score  by  innings  : 

12th  Motor  Mechanics,  2d  Regt..    10102045     x— 13 
Engineer    Purchasing    1     1     0     3     0     O     0     0     0 —  5 

American  Red  Cross  vs.  First  Motor  Mechanics,  June  16. 

The  First  Motor  Mechanics  won  a  listless  game  from  the  A.R.C. 
by  the  lop-sided  score  of  17 — 1.  Asten  pitched  one  of  his  best 
games  and  was  well  supported.  Dunlop,  Pickett  and  Turner  fea- 
tured at  the  bat  for  the  victors. 

Hotel  Pavilion  vs.  Base  Censors,  June  16. 

The  Hotel  Pavilion  won  its  first  game  of  the  season  by  defeating 
the  Base  Censors,  7 — 3,  in  a  fast,  well-played  game  at  Colombes. 
Hard  and  timely  hitting  on  the  part  of  Bufkin  and  Charles  for  the 
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victors    aided    in    their    success.      Davis    pitched  good  baU   for   the 
Censors.     Score  by  innings  : 

Hotel  Pavilion    2     0     1     0  3     0  0     1     0 — 7 

Base  Censors    0     0     0     0  0     0  1     2     0 — 3 

Triple  A's  vs.  Research  and  Inspection,  June  16. 

In  a  hard  fought  game  featured  by  heavy  hitting,  the  Triple  A's 
hammered  their  way  to  a  9 — 6  victory  over  Research  and  Inspec- 
tion. The  lead  see-sawed  until  the  fif+h  inning,  when  Catcher  Cur- 
tin  lined  a  beauty  to  deep  center  for  the.  circuit  and  drove  in  three 
men  ahead  of  him. 

Signal  Disbursing  vs.  Naval  Marines,  June  16. 

The  Signal  Disbursing  and  U.S.  Naval  Marine  teams  played  at 
Colombes  Park  on  June  16  and  treated  the  spectators  to  an  unusual 
exhibition  of  Base  Ball.  The  teams  accumulated  91  at  bats,  60 
hits  and  38  runs  between  them.  But  one  error  was  chalked  up  and 
no  sacrifice  hits  were  needed  to  advance  runners.  Signal  Disburs- 
ing won,  22 — 16. 

162d  Ambulance  Company  vs.  Battery  D,  June  16. 

Heavy  hitting  by  the  Ambulance  men  featured  the  game  in 
which  the  162d  Company  defeated  Battery  D,  of  the  Field  Artil- 
lery. Cunningham  pitched  a  good  game  for  the  winners  and  was 
well  supported.  He  did  not  allow  a  hit  until  the  seventh  inning. 
Following  is  the  score  : 

162d    Ambulance    10     1     3     2     3     1—11 

Battery  D   0     0     0     1     0     0     2 —  3 

Garden  Service  vs.  Field  Clerks  of  Versailles,  June  16. 

The  Garden  Service  team  kept  on  its  winning  way  and  defeated 
the  Field  Clerks  of  Versailles  in  an  interesting  contest.  A  fast 
double  play  by  Captain  Silva  in  the  seventh  inning  spoiled  the 
Field  Clerks'  chances  of  making  the  count  more  nearly  equal.  The 
score : 

Garden    Service 0     0     0     2     1     0     4     2     0—9 

Field  Clerks   1     0     0     1     0     0     0     0     0—2 

Field  Clerks  vs.   Quartermaster's  Corps,  June  16. 

At  least  2,000  fans  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  league  com- 
posed of  teams  from  the  various  organizations  stationed  at  Gen- 
eral Headquarters,  A.E.F.  Company  C  defeated  the  Marines  in  a 
close  game.  9 — 7. 

Great  rivalry  was  displayed  in  the  game  between  the  Army 
Field  Clerks  and  the  Quartermaster's  teams,  which  the  former 
won,  20- — 8.  Ten  runs  scored  in  the  sixth  inning  tells  the  story  of 
the  Quartermaster  downfall.  "Dixie"  Clark  was  in  good  form  and 
batted  well,  besides  pitching  a  good  game  for  the  winners.  The 
score : 

Army   Field    Clerks,    G.H.Q 0     1     0     3     1  10     2     3     0—20 

Quartermaster's    Corps,    G.H.Q...    00021002     3—  8 

Infantry  Wins  No-Hit  Game  from  Engineers,  June  16. 

A  corking  good  game  was  played  in  the  army  zone  on  June  16, 
when  the  Infantry  defeated  the  Engineers,  2 — 1,  before  more  than 
a  thousand  rooters,  who  wildly  cheered  every  good  play.  Pitcher 
Bromingen  worked  in  true  form,  allowing  no  hits  and  chalking  up 
21  strike-outs  to  his  credit.     The  seventh  inning  almost  proved  his 
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undoing.  Keller,  a  pinch  hitter,  dented  the  air  for  his  third 
strike,  but  the  ball  hit  the  home  plate  and  bounced  over  the 
catcher's  head,  the  batsman  reaching  first.  Two  errors  and  a  walk 
scored  Keller  and  filled  the  bases.  A  fast  ball  was  knocked  down 
the  third  base  line,  Blewett  making  a  good  stop  and  getting  the 
runner  at  home  plate.  Bromingen  tightened  up  and  struck  out  the 
next  two  batters.  With  the  score  tied  at  one  run  each  in  the  ninth 
inning,  Acting  Captain  Upshaw  of  the  Infantry  team  drove  a  clean 
single  to  left  field.  The  next  two  batsmen  struck  out.  McLeod 
singled  to  right,  Upshaw  making  third  base  and  scoring  the  win- 
ning run  when  the  throw  from  right  bounced  out  of  the  third  base- 
man's glove. 

Base  Hospital  No.  17  vs.  Aero  Squadron,  June  16. 

With  Chapute  in  good  form  and  pitching  a  heady  game  for  the 
Hospital  team,  the  Aero  Squadron  proved  easy  pickings  for  the 
medics.  Chapute  allowed  but  three  hits,  while  Larson,  the  oppos- 
ing pitcher,  was  hit  safely  ten  times.     Score  by  innings  : 

Base   Hospital   No.    17 0     3     0     0     0     0     4     0     x — 7 

Aero    Squadron    ....0     0     0     1     0     0     0     0     0 — 1 

Motor  Transport  vs.   Engineers,  June   16. 

Timely  hitting  by  the  Engineers  caused  the  defeat  of  the  303d 
Unit,  M.T.R.S.  The  latter  were  handicapped  by  the  absence  of 
three  of  their  regulars  from  the  line-up.  Summers  pitched  a 
clever  game  for  the  Engineers  and  allowed  but  two  hits.  The 
final  score  was  11 — 2. 

Field  Artillery  vs.  Engineers,  June  16. 

The  strong  nine  of  Battery  F.  Field  Artillery,  defeated .  Com- 
pany D  of  the  Engineers,  11 — 8.  Wilkinson  twirled  a  steady  game 
for  the  winners  and  kept  the  hits  well  scattered.  His  long  single 
in  the  eighth  inning  netted  three  runs.  The  Engineers  made  a 
strong  attempt  to  tie  the  count  in  the  ninth,  but  the  best  they 
could  do  was  to  score  four  runs.     Score  by  innings  : 

Company    D 1     0     0     2     1     0     0     0     4—  8 

Battery  F    3     2     1     0     0     2     3     0     x— 11 

Sixth  Company  vs.  468th  Aero  Squadron,  June  16. 

By  losing  to  the  6th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  the  468th  Aero  Squad- 
ron was  forced  to  relinquish  first  place  to  its  opponents,  in  the 
Post  League  race.  Dick  featured  for  the  6th  Company  with  his 
heavy  hitting  and  stellar  playing  at  third.     Score  by  innings  : 

6th  Company 0     1     6     1     0—8 

468th  Aero   Squadron    2     0     0     0     1 — 3 

660th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  2d  M.M.  Truck  Train,  June  16. 

In  a  snappy  five  inning  game,  the  660th  Aero  Squadron  took  the 
measure  of  the  2d  M.M.  Truck  Train.  Lorence  featured  for  the 
660th  Squadron  with  some  sensational  stops  at  third  base.  Score 
by  innings : 

2d  M.M    Truck  Train 0     0     1     0     3—4 

660th  Aero  Squadron    2     1     0     4     x — 7 

Camouflage  vs.  Quartermaster  Butchers,  June  16. 

By  exhibiting  all  kinds  of  "pep'*  on  the  bases  and  starring  in 
the  field,  the  Camouflage  team  won  a  close  game  from  the  Butchers. 
Both  Beall  and  Mahler  pitched  good  ball,   but  the  latter  lost  the 
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verdict  because  his   opponents   bunched   their  hits  and  made  them 
count  for  runs.     Score  by  innings : 

Camouflage    3     0     1     0     0     0     3     0    x — 7 

Q.M.  Butehers    0     0     0     0    0     3     0    1     0^4 

17th  Engineers  Win  1—0  Game. 

Fans  who  are  fond  of  pitchers'  duels  were  treated  to  such  a 
spectacle  when  two  teams  of  Engineers  met  on  the  Motor  Recep- 
tion Park  "A"  diamond  on  June  16.  Both  teams  showed  ability 
to  play  big  league  ball,  and  the  umpires'  decisions  frequently  were 
drowned  by  the  voices  from  the  bleachers  and  side  lines.  Eight 
and  one-half  innings  had  been  played  with  neither  side  scoring.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  ninth,  after  two  men  were  down,  Mayo  walked 
two  batters.  Blount,  a  dangerous  hitter,  was  the  next  man  up, 
and  he  tapped  the  first  ball  served  to  him.  The  winning  run 
crossed  the  pan  and  the  game  was  over.  Burfiend,  pitcher  for  the 
17th  Engineers,  had  thirteen  strike-outs  to  his  credit,  while  Mayo 
had  eight. 

Infantry  Defeats  Picked  Team  from  Montrichard,  June  16, 

Company  L,  Infantry,  of  St.  George,  defeated  a  picked  team  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  from  Montrichard.  Sensational  fielding 
by  both  sides  throughout  the  game  and  enough  hitting  to  keep  the 
spectators  crowding  the  side  lines  every  minute  made  it  an  inter-* 
esting  game.  In  the  eighth  inning  the  infantrymen,  who  had  been 
behind  up  to  this  time,  scored  six  runs  and  added  another  in  their 
half  of  the  ninth,  at  the  same  time  preventing  their  opponents 
from  scoring.  The  batting  of  Burgess  and  the  pitching  of  Ander-» 
son  helped  greatly  to  secure  the  verdict  for  the  winners.  Score  by 
innings  : 

Montrichard    1     0     0     3     0     0     1     0     0 —  5 

Company    L    0     0     0     3     0     0     0     6     1 — 10 

Other  Paris  League  Scores  of  June  16. 

SECTION  A— 15th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  7,  Alexandria  Casuals  5; 
S.S.U.  No.  650  11,  13th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  4.  SECTION  B— 1st 
M.M.  Signal  Corps  17,  A.R.C.  Headquarters  1 ;  A.A.A.  9,  Research 
and  Inspection  6.  SECTION  C — Co.  D  411th  Telegraph  Bureau 
14,  Searchlight  Depot  4  ;  Canadian  Hospital  13,  Ordnance  12  ;  Sig- 
nal Disbursing  22,  U.S.  Naval  Marines  16.  SECTION  D— A.R.C. 
Hospital  No.  2  9,  A.A.S.  0  (forfeit)  ;  14th  Co.  2d  Regt  M.M.  9, 
Bosquet  Barracks  0  (forfeit)  ;  12th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  13,  Engineer 
Purchasing  5.  SECTION  E — Medical  Department  Repair  Shop  12, 
Clichy  Supply  Depot  6  ;  Military  Police  8,  Aviation  Headquarters 
4 ;  Hotel  Pavilion  7,  Base  Censors  3. 

468th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  650th,  June  17. 

Though  outhitting  their  opponents,  ten  to  seven,  the  650th  Aera 
Squadron  lost  to  the  468th  by  the  score  of  6 — 2.  In  the  first  in- 
ning Raphael  was  batted  for  four  clean  hits,  and  these,  with  an 
error,  enabled  the  468th  to  score  four  runs.  Brooks  was  very 
effective  in  the  pinches  and  was  well  supported  by  his  team  mates. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  game  was  that  neither  pitcher  gave  a 
base  on  balls. 

660th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  464th,  June  17. 

Ragged  fielding  behind  Stewart,  the  spitball  artist,  proved  the 
undoing  of  the  464th  Aero  Squadron.  The  boys  of  the  660th  had 
their  batting  eyes  with  them  and  were  able  to  make  the  necessary 
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licks  when  hits  meant  runs.  Evans  pitched  well  for  the  winners 
and  was  ably  assisted  by  Byrne,  his  battery  mate.  Score  by 
innings : 

660th  Aero   Squadron 3     2     0     2     0 — 7 

664th  Aero   Squadron 0     0     0     0     0 — 0 

468th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  Officers,  June  17. 

Though  accumulating  four  runs  in  the  fourth  inning  and  taking 
the  lead  by  one  run,  the  Officers  were  unable  to  hold  their  advan- 
tage, as  the  466th  came  back  in  the  next  inning  and  scored  two, 
enough  to  give  them  the  verdict.      Score  by  innings  : 

466th  Aero   Squadron 2     0     0     2     2 — 6 

Officers    0     0     1     4     0—5 

497th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  Office  of  the  Chief  Quartermas- 
ter, June  18. 

The  497th  Aero  Squadron  won  an  8 — 7  game  from  the  Office  of 
.  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  on  the  Beaumont.  Barracks  field,  before  a 
crowd  of  more  than  700  enlisted  men  and  a  group  of  officers.  C. 
Driscoll  fielded  the  shortstop  position  like  a  b'g  leaguer,  while  J. 
Driscoll  started  the  batting  rally  which  caused  the  Q.M.  boys  to 
lose.  Wooten  starred  for  the  losers,  making  a  homer  and  scoring 
three  runs  of  his  team's  total. 

6th  Company  vs.  660th  Aero  Squadron,  June  18. 

In  a  Post  League  game,  the  6th  Company,  2d  Motor  Mechanics, 
sent  the  660th  Aero  tumbling  from  first  place  in  a  hard  hitting 
contest.  The  features  of  the  game  were  a  heme  run  hit  by  Dick 
with  one  on  base,  and  Fairchild's  homer  with  two  on.  Byrme 
played  a  stellar  game  both  at  bat  and  behind  the  plate  for  the 
660th.     Score  by  innings  : 

Cth  Co.,   2d  M.M 0     5     1     0     2—8 

660th  Aero   Squadron 0     0     2     0     1—3 

Base  Hospital  No.  36  vs.  Infantry,  June  20. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  offensives  ever  launched  against  the 
front  line  of  Base  Hospital  No.  36  was  successfully  repulsed  on 
Shurly  Field  when  Co.  F  of  the  Infantry  was  forced  to  retire 
without  a  run.  Not  only  was  the  attack  repulsed,  but  the  counter- 
offensive  put  on  by  Unit  36  resulted  in  the  capture  of  three  runs — 
not"  Huns.  The  artillery  for  each  side  was  working  perfectly,  al- 
though Blanchard,  chief  gunner  for  Unit  36,  had  the  edge  on 
Shea.  Both  mowed  down  ten  men  in  their  tracks,  but  the  Be- 
troiters  were  able  to  connect  with  nine  of  Shea's  hot  ones  while 
Co.  F  was  finding  four  of  Blanchard's.  The  fourth  phase  of  the 
battle  was  decisive,  for  it  was  then  that  "36"  made  the  three  runs 
that  won. 

Office  of  the  Chief  Quartermaster  vs.  Post  Quartermaster. 

Playing  on  Strassburg  Field,  the  team  representing  the  Office  of  , 
the  Chief  Quartermaster  defeated  the  Post  Quartermaster  team  in 
a  league  game,  11 — 1.  In  spite  of  the  one-sided  score,  it  was  an 
interesting  game  ;  but  with  White  pitching  in  his  usual  form,  the 
P. Q.M.  had  no  chance.  Reid  pitched  creditably  for  the  losers, 
though  his  support  was  ragged  at  times.      Score  by  innings  : 

Post    Quartermaster    1     0     0     0     0     0     0     6     0 —  1 

Office   of   Chief    Quartermaster...    3     0     2     0     0     0     60     x— 11 
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Winning  Team  Has  One  Big  Inning,  June  23. 

Heavy  batting  featured  the  game  between  the  artillery  units  of 
Battery  F  and  Battery  B,  in  which  the  former  was  successful, 
S — 5.  The  teams  were  of  neighboring  regiments  and  brought  out 
a  large  crowd  of  rooters.  Battery  F  started  the  bombardment  in 
the  third  inning,  and  before  the  frame  was  over,  eight  runs  had 
crossed  the  pan.  Powell  held  his  opponents  safe  after  the  third, 
but  the  lead  was  too  much  for  his  team  mates  to  overcome,  although 
they  did  manage  to  accumulate  eleven  hits  off  Featherson's  de- 
livery.    Score  by  innings : 

Battery  B   0     0     0     0     3     0     1     1     0—5 

Battery  F 0     0     8     0     0     0     0     0     0—8 

Pitcher  Burr  Strikes  Out  21  Batsmen,  June  23. 

In  a  game  between  the  post  teams  of  St.  Pierre  de  Corps  and 
the  Aviation  Instruction  Center,  A. P.O.  717,  the  former  met  its 
first  defeat,  due  to  the  excellent  pitching  of  Tom  Burr  and  the 
strong  hitting  of  his  team  mates.  Burr  struck  out  twenty-one 
men.  Kershaw's  batting  for  the  winners  was  above  the  average 
and  his  hits  timely.     Score  by  innings : 

St.  Pierre  de  Corps 0001000     1     0—2 

Aviation  Instruction  Center ......    1     2     0     0     1     2     1     0     x— 7 

Garden  Service  vs.  Signal  Corps,  June  23. 

The  Garden  Service  won  from  the  Signal  Corps  team,  3 — 0,  June 
23,  making  the  fourth  consecutive  victory  for  the  former  team. 
The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  brilliant  work  of  Garvey,  third 
baseman  for  the  winners,  who  handled  five  put-outs  and  ten  assists 
without  an  error. 

Ice  Plant  Company  vs.  Engineers,  June  23. 

The  Ice  Plant  301  Base  Ball  combination  played  havoc  with 
Lieutenant  Sayre's  delivery  on  June  23,  enabling  the  ice  makers 
to  score  an  8 — 6  victory  over  Co.  F.  of  the  Engineers.  The  former 
Philly  moundsman  was  touched  for  a  total  of  thirteen  hits,  "Pat" 
Quinn  driving  a  circuit  smash  in  the  fifth  inning  with  two  on 
base,  while  Lieutenant  Des  Jardien,  former  All-America  foot  ball 
choice,  and  Loucks,  former  U.  of  P.  gridiron  star,  contributed 
three-sackers.  Jelmek,  the  victorious  slab  artist,  was  a  trifle  wild, 
but  performed  in  masterful  fashion  in  the  latter  innings.  Mc- 
Gintley,  Lieutenant  Duwar  and  Eckstein  featured  for  the  Engi- 
neers.    The  score  : 

Company  F    0     2     0     0     1     0     3     0     0—6 

Ice   Plant    0     0     2     0     3     0     3     0     x— 8 

303d  Unit  Motor  Transport  Repair  Shop  vs.  302d  Unit, 
June  23. 

With  Payne  In  mid-season  form,  the  M.T.R.S.  303d  Unit  scored 
an  easy  victory,  18 — 2,  over  the  302d  Unit  team  on  June  23. 
Payne  struck  out  the  first  eight  men  to  face  him.  Haskins,  play- 
ing left  field  for  the  winners,  had  the  best  batting  average,  regis- 
tering two  singles  and  two  doubles  in  four  attempts.  His  team 
mate,  Bayer,  playing  center,  drove  out  a  home  run  with  two  on 
base,  besides  making  a  double  and  single.  Ewald  starred  for  the 
losers  by  pulling  down  a  fly  near  the  right  field  foul  line  after  a 
hard  run,  while  Rawlin  was  the  only  one  to  secure  more  than  one 
hit  off  Payne. 
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650th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  464th,  June  23. 

By  scoring  five  runs  in  the  first  inning,  it  looked  for  a  time  as 
though  the  464th  Aero  Squadron  would  make  a  runaway  race  of 
the  game  with  the  650th  Squadron.  The  latter,  however,  held 
their  opponents  to  one  lone  tally  after  the  first  inning,  while  they 
amassed  twelve.  Much  heavy  hitting  and  several  circus  catches 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  spectators.  Thompson,  with  three 
doubles  in  four  attempts,  and  Thomas,  with  a  double  and  single, 
featured  for  the  650th  ;  while  Vasey,  with  two  out  of  three,  and 
Curtin,  with  two  in  the  same  number  of  tries,  starred  at  bat  for 
the  464th.     Score  by  innings  : 

650th  Aero   Squadron 1     3     4     1     3—12 

464th  Aero  Squadron 5     0     0     0     1 —  6 

Fifteenth  Company  vs.  S.S.U.  650,  June  23. 

The  15th  Company  Motor  Mechanics  outclassed  the  S.S.U.  650 
team  in  all  departments  of  the  game  on  June  23.  As  the  teams 
were  tied  for  first  place  in  Section  A  of  the  Paris  League,  a  large 
delegation  of  rooters  accompanied  each,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
game  disappointed  the  many  followers  of  S.S.U.     Score  by  innings  : 

15th  Co.,  2d  Regt.  M.M 4     3     0     0     2     2     11     0—13 

S.S.U.  650 0     0     0     0     0     0     2.0     0—2 

Signal  Disbursing  vs.  Searchlight  Depot,  June  23. 

A  triple  play,  Head  to  Wells  to  Snover,  featured  the  game  be- 
tween the  Signal  Disbursing  and  Searchlight  Depot.  Both  Schora 
and  Krecy's  offerings  were  well  received,  the  former  being  batted 
for  nine  hits,  while  his  opponent  was  hammered  for  fourteen. 
Score  by  innings  : 

Signal   Disbursing    2     5     4     0     0     3     0     2 — 16 

Searchlight  Depot 2     0     2     0     1     2     0     0— ?  7 

Gas  Service  vs.  13th  Company,  June  23. 

The  feature  of  the  game  between  the  13th  Company,  2d  Regt., 
M.M.,  and  the  Gas  Service  teams  was  the  home  run  hit  of  "Ping" 
Boddy  and  the  all-around  hitting  of  the  13th.  McCartney  pitched 
a  splendid  game  for  the  winners,  allowing  but  four  hits,  while  Zim- 
merman was  batted  for  eleven.     Score  by  innings  : 

Gas   Service    0     0     0     0     10     12     0—4 

13th   Company    ..3     3     1     4     2     3     0     0     x — 16 

Canadian  Hospital  vs.  Telegraph  Battalion,  June  23. 

Despite  the  high  wind  which  prevailed,  errors  were  few  in  the 
game  played  between  the  Telegraph  Battalion  and  Canadian  Hos- 
pital at  St.  Cloud.  Both  batteries  worked  in  fine  form,  the  pitchers 
receiving  great  support.     Score  by  innings : 

Telegraph  Battalion   0     00     3     0     0     0     0     Or— 3 

Canadian    Hospital    0     0     1     0     2     1     0     0     x — 4 

Red  Cross  Transportation  vs.   Research  and  Inspection, 
June  23. 

In  a  close  game  at  Colombes,  the  Red  Cross  Transportation  de- 
feated Research  and  Inspection  in  the  last  inning,  after  one  man 
had  been  retired.    Harkness  started  to  pitch  for  the  Research  team, 
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but  was  replaced  by  Leonberger,  after  four  runs  had  been  scored  in 
the  first  inning.  Brown  twirled  a  steady  game  for  the  victors. 
Daggett  made  the  hit  which  drove  in  the  winning  run.  Score  by 
innings  : 

Red  Cross  Transportation 4     2     0     1     0    0     1 — 8 

Research  and  Inspection., 0     3     0     3     0     0     1 — 7 

Ordnance  Department  vs.  U.S.  Naval  Marines,  June  23. 

Clever  pitching  by  Harvey  in  the  pinches  and  the  fine  support 
given  him  by  his  team  mates,  enabled  the  Naval  Marine  team  to 
score  a  shutout  over  the  Ordnance  Department.     Score  by  innings : 

Marines    ! 0     1     1     0     2     2     0     0     x — 6 

Ordnance    0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0 — 0 

12th  Company  vs.  A.A.S.,  June  23. 

In  the  game  between  the  12th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  and  the 
A.A.S.,  Fink  pitched  good  ball  for  the  winners,  allowing  but  four 
hits.  The  hitting  of  Schutzman  and  Herring  for  the  12th  Com- 
pany and  Daly  and  O'Connell  for  A.A.S.  was  the  feature.  Score 
by  innings : 

12th  Company   3     1     3     2     0     0     0     0     2—11 

A.A.S.    .  .^ 1     0     2     0     3     2     0     0     2--10 

Medical  Repair  vs.  Military  Police,  June  23. 

Medical  Repair  Shop  No.  1  shared  first  place  with  the  Military 
Police  by  defeating  the  latter,  6 — 3,  at  Colombes.  The  game  was 
exciting  from  start  to  finish,  featuring  the  batting  of  Ellis  and 
Schmid,  also  the  pitching  of  Dirkx,  who  completely  baffled  the  hard 
hitting  M.P.'s.     Score  by  innings  : 

Kepair  Shop  No.   1 1     1110     0     0     2     x— 6 

Military   Police    2     0     0     0     0     0     0     1     0—3 

Base  Hospital  No.  17  vs.  Butcher  Company,  Q.M.C.,  June  23. 

The  Butchers  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  held  the 
Base  Hospital  team  to  a  close  score,  but  the  pitching  of  Chapute 
finally  prevailed  and  the  litter  boys  won,  5 — 4.  To  Mahler,  pitcher 
for  the  Butchers,  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for  the  closeness  of 
the  game,  as  it  was  his  two  timely  triples  which  kept  his  team  in 
the  running.     Score  by  innings  : 

Base  Hospital  No.  17 0     0     10     2     0     2     0    x— 5 

Butcher  Co.,  Q.M.C 0     0     2     0     110    0     0—4 

Signal  Corps  Loses  to  O.C.Q.M.,  June  23. 

In  a  clean  cut,  brilliant  exhibition  of  the  national  pastime,  tak- 
ing only  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  to  play  the  full  nine  in- 
nings, the  team  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Quartermaster  defeated 
the  nine  representing  the  Chief  Signal  Office,  2 — 1.  Priskhorn, 
twirling  for  the  Q.M.'s,  struck  out  eight  of  the  final  ten  men  to 
face  him,  the  last  three  being  retired  on  ten  pitched  balls.  Green- 
burg  pitched  a  steady  and  classy  game,  but  hits  at  the  critical 
moment  did  the  work.  Only  five  hits  were  allowed  by  him,  but  a 
walk,  followed  by  a  triple  and  a  single,  scored  the  necessary  runs. 
Score  by  innings : 

Signal   Corps    1     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0 — 1 

Office   of   Chief   Quartermaster 00020000     x — 2 
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Other  Paris  League  Scores  of  June  23. 

SECTION  A— 15th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  13,  S.S.U.  650  2;  Alexan- 
dria Casuals  34,  Aviation  Reserves  16  ;  13th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  16, 
Gas  Service  Lab.  4.  SECTION  B— A.R.C.  Headquarters  8,  Research 
and  Inspection  7;  A  A. A.  9,  Co.  D  35th  Engineers  0  (forfeit). 
SECTION  C — Canadian  Hospital  4,  Co.  D  411th  Telegraph  Bu- 
reau 3;  Signal  Disbursing  16,  Searchlight  Depoi  7;  U.S.  Naval 
Marines  6,  Ordnance  0.  SECTION  D — A.R.C.  Hospital  No.  2  9, 
Bosquet  Barracks  0  (forfeit)  ;  12th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  11,  A.A.S. 
10;  14th  Co.  2d  Regt,  M.M.  7,  Engineer  Purchasing  3.  SECTION 
E — Medical  Repair  Shop  No.  1  6,  Military  Police  3  ;  Base  Censors 
£,  Clichv  Supply  Depot  0  (forfeit)  ;  Aviation  Headquarters  29, 
Hotel  Pavilion  1. 

650th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  6th  Company,  June  24. 

A  regular  big  league  affair  was  staged  between  the  6th  Com- 
pany, 2d  M.M.,  and  the  650th  Aero  Squadron.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  was  a  clean,  hard  fought,  exciting  contest.  All  sorts  of 
sensational  plays  were  made,  due  to  the  rivalry  that  existed  be- 
tween the  teams,  but  the  most  spectacular  was  executed  by  Thomas 
of  the  Aviators.  With  one  out  in  the  second  inning  and  Flaclc 
on  second  by  reason  of  a  double,  Fairchild  hit  a  low  liner  to  short 
left.  At  the  crack  of  the  bat,  Thomas  started  for  the  ball,  picked 
it  off  his  shoe  tops,  turned  a  complete  somersault,  and  easily 
doubled  Flack  at  second.     Score  by  innings  : 

650th  Aero  Squadron 0     0     10     1 — 2 

6th  Co.,  2d  M.M 0     0     1     0     0—1 

12th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  vs.  American  Red  Cross,  June  30. 

Two  triples  by  Quick,  first  baseman,  and  the  double  plays  of 
the  12th  Company,  featured  the  game  with  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Although  the  latter  made  twelve  hits  to  their  opponents* 
fifteen,  the  12th  Company  batters  bunched  theirs  for  a  total  of 
fifteen  runs,  while  the  Red  Cross  could  score  only  seven.  Score  by 
innings  : 

12th  Co.,  2d  M.M 1      1     4     2     5     2     x— 15 

A.R.C.  No.  2 0     2     3     0     0     0     2—7 

13th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  vs.  Alexandria  Casuals,  June  30. 

In  the  game  between  the  13th  Company,  2d  M.M.  Regiment,  and 
the  Alexandria  Casuals,  the  feature  was  the  home  run  hitting  of 
"Ping"  Boddy  and  Harvard  and  the  sensational  catches  by  Danna. 
Score  by  innings  : 

13th  Co.,   2d  M.M 20470000     x — 13 

Alexandria  Casual.- 0     0     0     0     2     4     0     0     0 —  6 

U.S.  Naval  Marines  vs.  Canadian  Hospital,  June  30. 

The  Naval  Marines  journeyed  to  St.  Cloud  and  won  from  the 
Canadian  Hospital,  13 — 10.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  the 
hitting  of  Booker,  who  made  five  hits  in  six  times  at  bat,  a  triple, 
double  and  three  singles.     Score  by  innings  : 

U.S.   Naval   Marines 26010020     2—13 

Canadian  Hospital 0     2     13     112     0    0— 10 

Gas  Service  vs.  S.S.U.  650,  June  30. 

In  the  game  between  S.S.TT.  650  and  Gas  Laboratories,  the  win* 
ning   team    gathered    twenty-four   runs   in   seven   innings    of   play* 
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The  Ambulance  team  started  scoring  in  the  first  inning  and  never 
was  headed.     Score  by  innings: 

S.S.U 5     1     3  12     1     0     2—24 

Gas  Service  0    2     0     0     0     0     0—2 

Military  Police  vs.  Ordnance  Department,  June  30. 

The  Military  Police  won  from  the  Ordnance  Department  in  a 
practice  game,  which  was  reasonably  fast,  and  featured  by  some 
good  playing  on  both  sides.  Larson  allowed  three  hits  and  Ramsey- 
six.     Score  by  innings  : 

Military  Police    2     1     0     0     0     2     2     0     x— 7 

Ordnance  Department 0     0     0     0     1     1     0     0     0—2 

Base  Censors  vs.  Medical  Repair,  June  30. 

In  the  game  between  the  Base  Censors  and  Medical  Department 
Repair  Shop  No.  1,  the  former  proved  easy  victims.  Home  runs  by 
Hill  and  Ellis  and  the  all-around  hitting  and  base  stealing  of  the 
medical  boys  kept  up  the  interest  of  the  spectators.  Score  by 
innings  : 

Repair  Shop   2     8     1     0     1     8     4     2     x— 26 

Base  Censors    2     0     2     0     0     0     0     0     2—6 

15th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  vs.  Aviation  Reserves,  June  30, 

In  the  second  meeting  of  the  15th  Company  Motor  Mechanics  and 
Aviation  Reserves,  the  former  again  proved  its  superiority  and, 
incidentally,  won  its  sixth  straight  game.  The  pitching  of  Schwein- 
bold  and  home  run  hits  by  Heffernan  and  Hayes  of  the  winners 
were  the  outstanding  features.     Score  by  innings : 

Aviation  Reserves   0     0     0     2     1     0     0     0     Oi — 3 

15th   Company 0     3     1     0     2     0     1     1     x— 8 

Other  Paris  League  Scores  of  June  30. 

SECTION  A— 15th  Co.  2d  Regt.  MM.  8,  Aviation  Reserves  3; 
13th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  13,  Alexandria  Casuals  6;  S.S.U.  650  24, 
Gas  Service  Labor  2.  SECTION  B — A.R.C.  Headquarters  9,  A.R.C. 
Hospital  No.  3  0  (forfeit)  ;  Research  and  Inspection  15,  Co.  D  35th 
Engineers  8.  SECTION  C — Signal  Disbursing  9,  Co.  D  411th  Tel- 
egraph Battalion  0  (forfeit)  ;  Ordnance  9,  Searchlight  Depot  0 
(forfeit)  ;  U.S.  Naval  Marines  13,  Canadian  Hospital  10.  SEC* 
TION  D— 12th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  15,  A.R.C.  Hospital  No.  2  7 ;  En- 
gineer Purchasing  9,  Bosquet  Barracks  0  (forfeit).  SECTION  E — 
Medical  Repair  Shop  No.  1  26,  Base  Censors  6 ;  Clichy  Supply 
Depot  2,  Aviation  Headquarters  1 ;  Military  Police  9,  Hotel  Pavil- 
ion 0   (forfeit). 

Base  Hospital  No.  36  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  31,  June  30. 

With  Ollie  Blanchard  pitching  brilliant  ball,  Base  Hospital  No. 
36  scored  a  4 — 0  shoutout  over  Base  Hospital  No.  31.  Blanchard 
allowed  only  three  hits  and  struck  out  one  man  in  each  inning. 
His  team  fielded  beautifully  behind  him  and  hit  Baird  frequently. 
The  latter  was  poorly  supported,  seven  errors  figuring  materially 
in  the  four  runs  scored  against  the  losers.     The  score : 

Base  Hospital  No.  31 0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     O—O 

Base  Hospital  No.  36 0     2     0     0     110     0     x— 4 
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Company  B  Defeats  Company  A  in  Tank  Section,  June  30. 

With  Souclers  and  Scoville  alternating  in  the  box  and  at  first 
base,  Company  B  had  a  walkover  in  its  game  with  Company  A,  in 
the  First  Tank  Center  League.  A  total  of  eighteen  hits  were  pro- 
ductive of  seventeen  runs  for  the  winners,  while  seven  hits  yielded 
five  runs  for  the  losers.     Score  by  innings  : 

Company    B 1     0     1     3     1     0  11 — 17 

Company    A    . . 0     3     0     0     2     0     0—  5 

15th  Company  Wins  from  12th  Company,  July  4. 

Eight  runs  in  the  first  inning  spelled  defeat  for  the  12th  Com- 
pany in  the  Fourth  of  July  game  with  the  15th  Company,  2d 
Regiment.  M.M.  "Lefty"  Sheinbold  was  on  the  mound  for  the  15th, 
while  Peterson  pitched  for  the  losers.  After  the  first  inning  the 
latter  was  fairly  successful,  but  the  damage  had  been  wrought. 
Score  by  innings  : 

15th   Company    8     1     1     0     2     0     x— 12 

12th  Company 0     0     0     0     0     1     1 —  2 

Headquarters  Team  vs.  116th  Supply  Train,  July  4. 

The  Headquarters  C.O.D.S.O.S.  team  defeated  the  116th  Supply 
Train  A. P.O.  727  in  a  fast  and  snappy  game.  Smith  and  Veach 
and  McKee  and  Larson  were  the  opposing  batteries,  the  first  named 
pair  being  with  the  winners.     Score  by  innings : 

Headquarters    00     0     1     1     0     0     0     3 — 5 

116th   Supply   Train 00000100     0—1 

Base  Hospital  No.  15  vs.  Engineers,  July  4. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  game  between  the  Engineers  and 
Base  Hospital  No.  15  was  the  large  number  of  batsmen  retired  by 
each  pitcher.  Hughes,  the  Engineers'  twirler,  fanned  seventeen, 
while  Ryan  had  thirteen  strike-outs  to  his  credit.  But  one  base  on 
balls  was  allowed  by  each.  Three  runs  in  the  fifth  inning  gave  the 
Engineers  a  lead  which  their  opponents  were  unable  to  overcome. 
Score  by  innings  : 

Engineers 0     0     0     1     3     0     0     0     0—4 

Base  Hospital  No.  15 1     0     0     1     0     0     0     0     0—2 

Championship   of  Air   Service   Production   Center  No.   2, 

July  4. 

A  fast  and  well  played  game  was  witnessed  by  a  large  crowd  of 
French  and  Americans  when  two  units  of  the  Aero  Supply  Squadron 
played  for  the  championship  of  Air  Service  Production  Center  No. 
2.  The  pitching  of  Kees,  who  had  eleven  strike-outs  to  his  credit, 
and  the  batting  of  Sellers,  whose  triple  in  the  seventh  inning 
scored  the  only  two  runs  of  the  game,  were  the  features.  Numer- 
fall  twirled  a  creditable  game  for  the  losers. 

Base  Hospital  No.  23  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  36,  July  4. 

For  the  second  time  Base  Hospital  No.  36  was  defeated  by  No. 
23  on  Shurly  Field.  Slaper.  who  pitched  for  "23,"  had  his  oppo- 
nents doing  setting-up  exercises  all  round  the  home  plate  in  efforts 
to  connect  with  the  ball.  He  struck  out  thirteen  men  and  allowed 
but  five  hits.     Webster's  clever  base  running  and  Castle's  opportune 
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hitting  also  were  large  factors  in  "23's"  success.  Blanchard 
pitched  excellent  ball  for  "36,"  but  was  poorly  supported  at  times. 
Score  by  innings : 

Base  Hospital  No.  23 01000000     1 — 2 

Base  Hospital  No.  36 10     0     00     0     0     0     0 — 1 

102d  Field  Hospital  vs.  Aero  Squadron,  July  4. 

Seventeen  strike-outs  in  seven  innings  was  the  record  made  by 
Pitcher  Cunningham  of  the  162d  Field  Hospital,  in  a  game  with 
the  Aero  Squadron  team  very  near  the  front  on  Independence  Day. 
The  game,  which  was  made  more  interesting  by  a  prize  of  300fr. 
which  the  Knights  of  Columbus  donated  to  the  winners,  was  the 
climax  of  a  wonderful  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  which  English 
and  French  troops  took  an  active  part.  The  French  furnished  a 
military  band  for  the  occasion,  while  our  British  comrades-in-arms 
sent  several  good  singers  and  a  lot  of  lusty-lunged  rooters  to  the 
game.  Although  the  game  was  played  so  close  to  the  front  that 
.several  Boche  shells  burst  near  the  diamond,  a  crowd  of  more  than 
3,000,  among  which  many  women  were  noticed,  witnessed  it.  Before 
the  game  the  entire  hospital  unit  paraded  on  the  diamond.  The 
Rev.  Father  Eges,  the  K.  of  C.  chaplain  at  the  post,  put  up  the 
purse  of  300fr.  and  also  made  an  address  before  the  game  started. 
The  score  by  innings  : 

162d  Field  Hospital 0     2     0     2     2     6     x— 12 

Aero  Squadron   0     1     0     0     0     0     0 —  1 

17th  Engineers  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  8,  July  4. 

The  17th  Engineers  celebrated  the  Fourth  in  good  style  by  twice 
shutting  out  the  team  representing  Base  Hospital  No.  8  in  the 
Ames  League,  Base  Section  No.  1.  Burfiend  pitched  the  morning 
game  and  had  the  Hospital  lads  at  his  mercy  throughout.  The 
score : 

Engineers 2     3     0     1     1     1     1     0     0 — 9 

Base   Hospital   No.    8 0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0—0 

The  afternoon  contest  was  a  much  better  game  than  the  one- 
sided score  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  the  Hospital  lads  several 
times  threatened  to  even  up  matters,  but  Wright  worked  hard  in 
the  pinches  and  kept  his  opponents  from  scoring.  Besides  pitching 
a  masterful  game,  Wright  made  four  hits  in  an  equal  number  of 
times  at  bat,  and  scored  two  of  his  team's  runs.  Worthy  of  men- 
tion was  the  work  of  Donald  Whiting  at  third  base  for  the  Engi- 
neers, he  accepting  seven  chances  without  a  miss.     The  score  : 

Engineers 2     0     2     0     0     1     3 — 8 

Base   Hospital   No.    8 0     0     0     0     0     0     0 — 0 

Ice  Plant  Company  No.  301  vs.  Engineers,  July  7. 

After  struggling  through  eight  innings  of  good  Base  Ball,  the 
Ice  Plant  Co.  301  tossers  finally  solved  Lieutenant  Sayre's  delivery 
and  hammered  his  offerings  for  eight  hits,  which  netted  seven 
runs,  enabling  the  icemen  to  romp  home  with  a  9 — 2  victory  over 
the  Engineers.  The  game  was  the  feature  event  of  the  big  track 
and  field  meet  held  at  West  Gievres  camp.     Score  by  innings  : 

Ice  Plant  Co.  301 0     0     0     1     0     0     1     0     7—9 

Co.  F,  Engineers 0     0     1     0     1     0     0     0     0 — 2 
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Army  Field  Clerks  vs.  Marine  Corps,  July  7. 

A  large  crowd  turned  out  to  witness  the  game  between  the  Army- 
Field  Clerks  and  the  Marine  teams  of  the  General  Headquarters 
Base  Ball  League.  Calloway  started  to  pitch  for  the  Marines,  but 
lasted  only  three  innings.  He  was  relieved  by  Billitz,  who  proved 
equally  ineffective.  "Dixie"  Clark,  who  was  on  the  mound  for  the 
Field  Clerks,  had  his  spitball  working  to  perfection.  The  feature 
of  the  game  was  the  fielding  of  Carey,  who  made  several  good 
catches,  two  of  which  were  of  the  shoe-string  variety,  and  the  good 
work  of  Miller  at  short,  both  starring  for  the  winners.  Score  by 
innings  : 

Field  Clerks    1     2     1     3     0     0     0     0     x— 7 

Marine  Corps 0     0     0     3     1     0     0     0     1 — 5 

13th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  vs.  15th  Company,  July  7. 

The  features  of  the  game  between  the  13th  Company,  2d  Regi- 
ment M.M.,  and  the  15th  Company  were  the  home  run  hits  by  Mc- 
Cullock  and  Schweinbold,  the  latter  being  pitcher  for  the  losing 
team.  Boddy  won  his  own  game  with  a  two-base  hit.  Score  by 
innings. 

15th  Co.,  2d  Regt.  M.M 0     0     0     0     0     3     4     1     3—11 

13th  Co.,  2d  Regt.  M.M 1     0     3     0     31     0     3     1—12 

Signal  Disbursing  vs.  Canadian  Hospital,  July  7. 

Although  he  struck  out  fourteen  batsmen  in  the  first  seven  in- 
nings, the  Canadians  connected  quite  freely  with  Pitcher  Paul 
Jones'  offerings  and  totaled  ten  hits  off  his  delivery.  The  winners 
had  only  nine  hits  to  their  credit,  but  bunched  them  when  hits 
meant  runs.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  game  was  the  home 
run  drive  of  Mulvaney.     Score  by  innings : 

Signal  Disbursing 0     0     0     4     0     1     0     1     4 — 10 

Canadian    Hospital    0     0     0     0     0     0     0     3     2—5 

Clichy  Supply  Depot  vs.  12th  Company,  July  7. 

The  excellent  pitching  of  Fink  and  the  splendid  all-around  bat- 
ting of  the  12th  Company  proved  too  strong  a  combination  for  the 
Clichy  Supply  Depot,  and  the  former  won,  9 — 2.     Score  by  innings  : 

12th  Co.,  2d  Regt.  M.M 4     4     0     10     0     0     0     x— 9 

Clichy  Supply  ^epot 00002000     0—2 

Triple  A  vs.  American  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  July  7. 

Triple  A's  sluggers  hammered  out  twenty-three  runs  against  the 
American  Red  Cross  Headquarters  and  at  the  same  time  held  their 
opponents  scoreless.  Dick  pitched  a  good  game  for  the  winners, 
allowing  but  four  hits,  three  of  which  were  made  by  Courtney, 
which  gave  the  latter  1000  per  cent  for  the  day.  Benjamin  and 
Stewart  scored  home  runs  for  Triple  A. 

S.S.U.  650  vs.  Aviation  Reserves,  July  7. 

The  Aviation  Reserves  were  thoroughly  outclassed  by  S.S.U.  650, 
the  latter  scoring  thirty  runs  while  holding  their  opponents  to  a 
solitary  tally.  Sill's  pitching,  with  fourteen  strike-outs  to  his 
credit ;   Edwards'   batting,  with  three  doubles,  a  triple  and  single, 
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and   O'Loughlin's  home  run,  featured  for  the  winners.     Score  by 
innings : 

S.S.TJ.   650    7     0     0     1     3     6     4     6     3—30 

Aviation  Reserves   0     0     0     00    0     0     1     0—1 

1st   Motor   Mechanics   vs.    Company   D,   35th   Engineers, 
July  7. 

While  Meyers  held  the  Engineers  to  four  hits,  the  1st  Motor 
Mechanics  got  busy  with  their  bats  and  made  nineteen  hits  for  a 
total  of  thirteen  runs.     Score  by  innings : 

1st  Motor   Mechanics 7     0     0     0     6 — 13 

Co.  D,  35th  Engineers 1     0     0     0     1 —  2 

A.A.S.  vs.  Engineer  and  Labor  Bureau,  July  7. 

Heavy  hitting  featured  the  contest  between  the  A.A.S.  and  Engi- 
neers. Fifteen  hits,  totaling  fifteen  runs,  were  made  by  the  former, 
while  the  Engineers  scored  only  five  runs  from  fourteen  hits. 
Jeter  and  McMichael  led  in  batting  for  the  winners,  Zangle  and 
Devlin  doing  the  best  stick  work  for  their  opponents.  Score  by 
innings : 

A.A.S .    1     2     3     0     1     8     0     0     0—15 

Engineers 4     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     1 —  5 

M.T.R.S.  303d  Unit  vs.  Engineers,  July  7. 

With  George  Payne  pitching  as  well  as  he  ever  did  for  the 
Chicago  White  Sox,  the  M.T.R.S.  team  shut  out  the  Engineers,. 
6 — 0,  before  a  capacity  crowd.  Payne  struck  out  fifteen  knights 
of  the  tripod,  not  a  runner  reaching  second  base  until  two  men 
were  out  in  the  ninth  inning.  Greene's  clever  work  at  the  initial 
sack,  Ebert's  fielding  and  Hull's  batting  were  additional  factors  in 
the  success  of  M.T.R.S.  Halbert  pitched  good  bail  for  the  losers, 
only  three  runs  being  earned  off  his  delivery.  His  slants  were  well 
handled  by  McGough,  his  battery  mate.  Lambert  proved  a  crack- 
ajack at  third. 

Other  Paris  League  Scores  of  July  7. 

SECTION  A— 13th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  12,  15th  Co.  2d  Regt. 
M.M.  11 ;  Gas  Service  Labor  10,  Alexandria  Casuals  9  ;  S.S.U.  650 
30,  Aviation  Reserves  1.  SECTION  B— A.A.A.  23,  A.R.C.  Head- 
ouarters  0 ;  1st  M.M.  Signal  Corps  13,  Co.  D  35th  Engineers  2. 
SECTION  C— Ordnance  9,  Co.  D  411th  Telegraph  Battalion  0  (for- 
feit) ;  Signal  Disbursing  10,  Canadian  Hospital  5.  SECTION  D— 
14th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  13,  A.R.C.  Hospital  No.  2  2;  A.A.S.  15. 
Engineer  and  Labor  Bureau  5.  SECTION  E — Aviation  Headquar- 
ters 10,  Medical  Department  Repair  Shop  No.  1  3  ;  Military  Police 
D,  Base  Censors  0  (forfeit).  SPECIAL  GAMES— 12th  Co.  2d 
Regt.  M.M.  9,  Clichy  Supply  Depot  2  ;  Research  and  Inspection  11, 
Naval  Marines  10. 

Supply  Company  vs.  Trench  Mortar  Battery,  July  8. 

Base  Ball  tossers  of  the  Supply  Company  and  Trench  Mortar 
Battery  played  an  interesting  game  on  the  latter's  grounds,  the 
Supply  Company  winning,  7 — 4,  by  bunching  hits  in  the  first  and 
third  innings.  One  of  the  features  of  the  game  was  a  great  one- 
hand  catch  by  Shortstop  Moravex  of  the  Trench  Mortars,  who 
speared  a  line  drive  off  Collins'  bat  that  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
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four-baser.  Triples  by  Campbell  and  McGuff  and  splendid  pitching 
by  Richards,  who  struck  out  nine  men  and  had  perfect  control, 
were  other  bright  spots  in  the  contest.     Score  by  innings  : 

Supply  Company   2     0     4     0     0     1     x— 7 

Trench  Mortar 2     0     2     0     0     0     0 — 4 

Base  Hospital  No.  21  vs.  Military  Police,  July  11. 

Base  Hospital  Unit  21  handily  defeated  the  Military  Police  of 
Paris  by  the  score  of  7 — 0.  Thomas  pitched  for  the  winners, 
allowing  only  three  hits  and  striking  out  twelve  men.  A  triple 
play — Kimball  to  Thomas  to  Taylor  to  Nowell — and  home  run  hits 
by  Taylor  and  Thomas  were  the  outstanding  features.     The  score  : 

Base    Hospital   No.    21 0     0     0     2     0     2     0     3     0 — 7 

Military    Police    0     0     0     0'     0     0     0     0     0 — 0 

Railroad  Engineers  vs.  Quartermaster's  Corps,  July  11. 

The  35th  Engineers  defeated  the  fast  Quartermaster's  Corps  of 
A. P.O.  705  in  an  exciting  eleven-inning  contest.  The  twirlers  of 
both  teams  were  in  good  form  and  it  was  a  pitchers  duel  from 
start  to  finish,  with  just  enough  hitting  to  satisfy  the  fans.  The 
battery  for  the  Engineers  was  Hauke  and  Gardner,  while  Shelton 
and  Morrow  served  in  a  like  capacity  for  the  losers.  Score  by 
innings : 

Quartermaster's  Corps    0002000030     0—5 

35th    Engineers    0     0     1     0     0     0     3     1     0     0     1 — 6 

"Dog  Robbers"  vs.  Chauffeurs,  July  11. 

The  "Dog  Robbers"  won  a  close  decision  from  the  Chauffeurs,  the 
latter  finishing  on  the  short  end  of  the  6 — 5  score.  The  features 
of  the  game  were  the  snappy  fielding  of  the  winners,  and  the  long 
clouting  of  Leavitt  and  fast  fielding  of  Branham  for  the  Chauffeurs. 

Second  Field  vs.  Beaumont  Aviators,  July  12. 

A  ninth  inning  rally  by  the  Second  Field  birds  was  the  grand 
climax  to  the  game  with  the  Beaumont  Aviators,  on  the  latter's 
field.  The  visitors  had  outhit  the  home  team  three  to  one,  but 
brilliant  fielding  kept  the  score  down  and  the  end  of  the  eighth 
inning  found  the  teams  tied  with  six  runs  each.  Then  the  fire- 
works started.  Brownell  singled.  Flannery  was  hit  by  a  pitched 
ball.  Crum  hit  for  one  base  and  Brownell  was  held  at  third. 
With  the  bases  filled,  Wentz  drove  a  clean  home  run,  which 
clinched  the  game  for  Second  Field.      Score  by  innings  : 

Second    Field    0     2     0     0     3     0     0     1     4—10 

Beaumont    0     2     2     1     0     0     0     1     0 —  6 

660th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  468th,  July  13. 

In  a  hard  hitting,  fast  fielding  game,  the  660th  Aero  Squadron 
came  back  strong  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  inning,  after  their 
opponents  had  gained  a  one-run  lead,  and  hammered  the  offerings 
of  468th's  pitchers  for  four  tallies.  The  best  that  "468"  could  do 
was  to  score  one  more  run  in  the  fifth      Score  by  innings  : 

660th  Aero  Squadron ....2     0     1.4     x— 7 

468th  Aero   Squadron 0     0     1     3     1 — 5 
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M.D.R.S.  No.  1  vs.  St.  Louis  Hospital  Unit  No.  21,  July  13. 

The  Base  Ball  team  of  St.  Louis  Hospital  Unit  No.  21,  consid- 
ered one  of  the  leading  Base  Ball  combinations  in  France  last  sum- 
mer, got  its  first  setback  of  the  season  when  it  met  Medical  De- 
partment Repair  Shop  No.  1.  The  St.  Louis  stars  were  completely 
baffled  by  the  pitching  of  Dirkx,  who  had  thirteen  strike-outs 
against  these  heavy  hitters.  Voors  and  Bender  starred  at  bat  for 
St.  LooiSj  the  former  having  two  home  runs  to  his  credit,  and 
Bonvouloir.  Hill  and  Johnston  did  the  heaviest  batting  for  the 
winners.     Score  by  innings  : 

Repair  Shop  No.   1 0     4     1     0     1     1     2     0     x— <> 

St.  Louis  Hospital  Unit 3     0     0     0     1     0     0     1     0^-5 

Base  Hospital  No.  31  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  36,  July  14. 

A  smashing  home  run  drive  by  "Billy"  Rafter,  former  New  York 
American  outfielder,  in  the  fifth  inning,  gave  Base  Hospital  No.  31 
a  6 — 3  victory  over  Base  Hospital  No.  36.  It  was  one  of  the 
longest  drives  of  the  year,  Rafter  being  seated  on  the  players* 
bench  before  the  ball  was  returned  to  the  pitcher's  box.  Two 
others  scored  on  the  hit.  Wilbur,  a  team  mate  of  Rafter  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  accounted  for  a  triple  and  single".  Harry  Baird 
pitched  excellent  ball  after  being  slightly  erratic  in  the  first  inning. 
The  score  : 

Base  Hospital  No.  31 1     0     0     2     3     0     0     0     x— 6 

Base  Hospital  No.  36 200     00010     0—3 

Camouflage  vs.  Motor  Transportation  Corps,  July  14. 

For  five  innings  the  Camouflage  team  played  erratic  Base  Ball 
in  its  game  with  the  Motor  Transportation  Corps,  but  finally  woke 
up  and  came  through  with  the  bacon.  The  Camouflage  boys  got  a 
start  in  the  sixth  inning,  and  in  the  lucky  seventh  Baldry  came 
through  with  a  triple  with  three  on  bases.  Jack  Beall  pitched 
nervy  ball  for  the  winners,  working  hardest  when  the  breaks  were 
worst  and  his  support  faulty.     Score  by  innings  : 

Camouflage    0     1     0     0     1     3     62     x — 13 

Transportation    0     3     2     0     2     0     0     0     0 —  7 

650th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  6th  Company,  July  14. 

In  a  clean,  hard  fought  and  exciting  game,  the  650th  Aero 
Squadron  defeated  6th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  4 — 1.  Thomas  and 
Lorenz  starred  for  the  Aeros  with  their  all-around  work,  while 
the  hitting  of  Sommerhauser  and  Eguignren  assisted  materially  in 
their  victory.  Raphael  pitched  great  ball,  allowing  the  losers  but 
four  hits.  Dick  and  Benjamin  played  their  usual  snappy  game  for 
the  6th  Company,  while  Wright,  though  hit  freely  at  times,  played 
an  excellent  offensive  game. 

General  Hospital  No.  21  vs.  Paris  All-Stars,  July  14. 

General  Hospital  No.  21  won  a  heavy  hitting  contest  from  the 
All-Stars  of  the  Paris  Base  Ball  League,  12 — 6.  The  batting  of 
Chalmont  and  the  home  run  hit  of  Voor  featured  for  the  winners. 
A  wonderful  catch  and  a  homer  by  Dick  were  the  best  plays  of 
the  All-Stars.  Rain  stopped  the  game  in  the  seventh  inning.  The 
score  : 

General  Hospital  No.  21 1     0     2     5     1     3     0—12 

All-Stars    ..0     1     0     1     4     0     0 —  6 
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U.S.A.A.S.  vs.  Naval  Marines,  July  15. 

The  United  States  Army  Ambulance  Service  won  from  the  Naval 
Marines,  14 — 8,  on  July  15.  All  league  games  had  been  called  off 
to  give  the  men  a  complete  holiday  on  France's  "Fourth  of  July," 
but  the  managers  of  these  teams  agreed  to  play  an  exhibition  game 
to  celebrate.  An  unusually  large  crowd  thronged  the  Bois  to  wit- 
ness the  contest,  and  that  they  were  satisfied  was  evidenced  by 
their  shouts  of  approval  whenever  a  brilliant  play  was  put  over. 
Score  by  innings  : 

Ambulance    Service    3     0     2     0     4     0     3     2     x — 14 

Naval  Marines 1     0     2     01     1     3     0     0—  8 

660th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  650th,  July  15. 

With  a  start  of  five  runs  in  the  first  inning,  it  looked  good  for 
650th  Aero  Squadron  to  make  a  runaway  match  of  its  game  with 
the  660th.  Evans  then  relieved  Graham  of  the  pitcher's  burden 
and  the  650th  boys  were  unable  to  score  further,  while  660th 
stung  the  ball  for  a  total  of  nine  runs  and  took  the  honors.  Score 
by  innings  : 

f>60th  Aero  Squadron 0     4     0     3     2—9 

<550th  Aero   Squadron .5     0     0     0     0 — 5 

6th  Company  vs.  468th  Aero  Squadron,  July  17. 

Good  pitching  and  fast  fielding  featured  the  game  between  the 
<6th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  and  the  468th  Aero  Squadron.  For  four 
innings  neither  team  was  able  to  score,  but  in  the  final  frame  6th 
Company  batted  in  two  runs,  while  468th  finished  with  one  run 
less.     Score  by  innings  : 

•6th  Co.,  2d  M.M 0     0     0     0     2—2 

468th  Aero  Squadron.  . 0     0     0     0     1—1 

Base  Hospital  No.  117  vs.  Engineers,  July  18. 

Poor  fielding  and  inability  to  hit  in  the  pinches  caused  the  Engi- 
neers to  lose  their  game  with  Base  Hospital  No.  117  in  the  morning 
of  July  18.  Although  outhit,  twelve  to  seven,  the  Hospital  boys 
won  owing  to  cleaner  fielding  and  more  opportune  hitting.  Score 
by  innings  : 

Base   Hospital    2     0     0     3     0     0     1     0     x— 6 

Engineers    0     0     0     0     2     0     0     0     1—3 

Engineers  vs.  Infantry,  July  18. 

After  losing  the  morning  game,  the  Engineers  came  back  strong 
in  the  afternoon  and  won  from  the  Infantry  team,  former  cham- 
pions of  Camp  Funston.  The  game  was  much  more  bitterly  con- 
tested than  the  score  would  indicate  and  was  a  close  affair  until 
the  sixth  inning.  The  pitching  of  Schook  and  a  spectacular  run- 
ning catch  in  left  field  by  Mickels  were  the  features.  Score  by 
innings  : 

Engineers 0     0     2     1     0     5     0     0     x— 8 

Infantry     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0—0 

Ambulance  Company  vs.  Engineers,  July  21. 

For  seven  innings  the  Ambulance  Company  and  Engineers  played 
an  almost  perfect  game,  neither  side  being  able  to  score.  The 
break  came  in  the  eighth  inning,  when,   with  men  on  second  and 
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third  and  two  down,  Black  connected  for  a  Texas  leaguer  back  of 
third  base,  bringing  in  two  runs.  Macey  then  sent  a  sizzler  at  the 
infield  and  came  all  the  way  around  when  the  ball  was  thrown 
-wild  in  an  attempt  to  head  him  off  at  first  base.     Score  by  innings  : 

Ambulance     00     0     0     0     0     0     4     x — 4 

Engineers    0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0—0 

Signal  Disbursing  vs.  Engineer  Labor,  July  21. 

As  the  opponents  of  the  Engineer  Labor  and  Signal  Disbursing 
teams  did  not  show  up  for  their  respective  games,  a  contest  be- 
tween the  two  was  staged,  Signal  Disbursing  being  the  victors. 
Score  by  innings  ■ 

Signal  Disbursing 1     1     2     1     1 — 6 

Engineer  Labor    0     0     0     0     3—3 

Ped    Cross    Headquarters   vs.    19th    Company   Engineers, 
July  21. 

Clever  twirling  by  Brown  in  the  pinches  enabled  Red  Cross 
Headquarters  to  win  from  the  19th  Company  at  Colombes.  Brown 
kept  the  hits  well  scattered  and  struck  out  eight  men  in  five  in- 
nings. The  Engineers  used  three  pitchers,  each  one  being  hit 
Ireely.     Score  by  innings  : 

Red  Cross 1     0     0     4     4 — 9 

19th  Company    0     0     0     4     0 — 4 

Engineers  vs.  Infantry  Medical  Detachment,  July  21. 

The  Engineers  assumed  an  early  lead  and  never  were  headed  in 
&  seven-inning  game  with  the  Infantry  Medical  Detachment. 
Cleaner  hitting  and  better  fielding  won  for  the  Engineers,  but  one 
error  being  registered  against  them,  while  the  "Docs"  were  guilty 
of  six  misplays.     Score  by  innings  : 

Engineers    1     0     3     1     1     1     x — 7 

Infantry    0     0     0     2     0    2     0 — 4 

Research  and  Inspection  vs.  Laval,  July  21. 

The  Division  of  Research  and  Inspection  traveled  to  Joinville-le- 
Pont  to  play  an  exhibition  game  with  the  Laval  team.  The  fea- 
tures were  the  batting  of  Kerr  and  Blanchard  and  the  pitching  of 
Jackson  for  the  winners,  and  France's  box  work  for  the  losers. 
The  Laval  team  represented  Canadian  Hospital  No.  6.     Score : 

Research  and   Inspection 10000000     1 — 2 

Laval ft     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     1—1 

Ambulance  Co.  162  vs.  Field  Hospital  Co.  147,  July  21. 

The  Ambulance  Company's  superior  all-around  playing  proved  too 
big  a  handicap  for  the  147th  Field  Hospital  team,  the  former  win- 
ning hands  down.  Seventeen  hits  was  the  total  of  the  Ambulance 
Tjoys.  Erwin,  third  baseman,  starred  with  the  bat,  getting  four 
liits  in  five  trips  to  the  plate,  including  two  home  runs.  Dunn 
billowed  but  three  hits,  struck  out  nine  batters  and  did  not  issue  a 
pass.     Score  by  innings  : 

Ambulance  Co.  162 1     6     3     0     0     1     1—12 

Field   Hospital   Co.   147 1     0     0     0     0     0     0 —  1 
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Fourth   Company   Wins   Twilight   League   Championship. 

The  final  game  of  the  Twilight  Base  Ball  League,  composed  of 
teams  of  the  Aviation  Center,  was  played  by  the  4th  Company 
M.M.  and  the  Aero  Squadron,  as  these  teams  were  tied  for  first 
place.  With  the  exception  of  one  bad  inning,  the  game  was  fast 
and  interesting.  It  proved  to  be  a  pitchers'  duel  between  Brownell 
and  Crum,  the  former  having  the  edge.     Score  by  innings : 

Fourth   Company  M.M 0     16     10     0     1 — 9 

Aero  Squadron , 0     0     0     3     1     0     0—4 

First  Motor  Mechanics  vs.  Research  and  Inspection,  July 
21. 

First  Motor  Mechanics  outclassed  the  "Research  and  Inspection 
team  in  every  department  of  the  game  and  romped  home  with  a 
21 — 2  victory,  at  Etampes.  Heavy  hitting  predominated.  In  five 
trips  to  the  plate,  Thompson  connected  safely  each  time,  three  of 
his  hits  being  doubles.  Turner  got  a  triple  and  three  singles,  while 
Spichty  rapped  the  ball  for  a  home  run.  Martin  held  the  R.  and  S. 
batters  safe  at  all  stages  of  the  game.     Score  by  innings  : 

First    Motor   Mechanics 7     3     4     5     2     0     x — 21 

Research  and  Inspection... 0     0     0     0     0     1     1 —  2 

S.S=U.  551  vs.  Engineers,  July  21. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Frantz,  S.S.U.  551,  a  Fordham 
University  unit,  took  a  short  journey  to  meet  the  unbeaten  Engi- 
neers and  was  successful  in  humbling  them  in  a  well-played  game, 
Nunan  did  some  fine  pitching  for  the  Ambulance  Drivers,  keeping 
the  hits  well  scattered  and  tightening  up  every  time  the  Engineers 
showed  signs  of  ambition.  Kamp  and  Bauman  of  "5§1"  played 
stellar  ball,  the  former  covering  short  in  big  league  fashion  and 
running  wild  on  the  bases,  while  Bauman  handled  the  backstop 
job  to  perfection.  They  substituted  for  two  of  the  Ambulance 
Drivers  who  were  unable  to  play.     Score  by  innings  : 

S.S.U.    551    0     1     1     2     11     0     1     0—7 

35th    Engineers 1     00     0     2     0     1     0     0—4 

Naval  Marines  vs.  Go.  D,  Telegraph  Battalion,  July  21. 

The  Naval  Marines  presented  a  hard  hitting  line-up  when  they 
faced  Company  D  of  the  411th  Telegraph  Battalion  at  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Booker  pounded  out  five  hits  in  as  many  times  at  bat, 
while  Willett  and  Stokes  each  connected  for  a  home  run.  Harvey 
pitched  a  steady  game,  allowing  eight  scattered  hits,  while  his 
team  mates  made  twenty-three  for  a  total  of  thirty-nine  bases. 
Score  by  innings  : 

Naval  Marines    2     0     0     0     6     3     0     4     x— 15 

Telegraph   Battalion    0     1     0     2     0     0     0     0     3 —  6 

Other  Paris  League  Games  of  July  21. 

SECTION  A — loth  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  9,  Gas  Service  Labor  0 
(forfeit)  ;  S.S.  U.  No.  650  11,  Alexandria  Casuals  3.  SECTION  B 
— A.R.C.  Headquarters  9,  Co.  H  35th  Engineers  4  ;  1st  M.M.  Sig- 
nal Corps  20,  Research  and  Inspection  2.  SECTION  C — U.S.  Ma- 
rines 15,  Co.  D  411th  Telegraph  Bureau  6 ;  Signal  Disbursing  9, 
Ordnance  0  (forfeit).  SECTION  D— Engineer  and  Labor  9,  A.R.C. 
Hospital  No.  2  0  (forfeit)  ;  12th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  7,  14th  Co.  2d 
Regt.  M.M.  5.  SECTION  E — Military  Police  9,  Clichy  Supply 
Depot  1;  Aviation  Headquarters  9,  Base  Censors  0   (forfeit). 
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Base  Hospital  38  vs.  Motor  Transport,  July  25. 

In  an  interesting  game  between  the  team  of  Base  Hospital  38 
and  the  Motor  Transport  boys,  the  latter  were  the  victors  by  the 
score  of  5  to  3.  Reid  struck  out  fourteen  of  the  Medics  and  allowed 
only  one  man  to  walk,  but  every  one  of  the  five  hits  made  off  his 
delivery  was  a  two-bagger.  The  Transport  boys  made  nine  hits  off 
Jones,  Lewis  getting  three.  Both  teams  fielded  well  and  few  errors 
were  made. 

Triple  A  vs.  2d  Battalion  M.M.,  July  28. 

The  2d  Battalion  team  of  the  2d  Regiment  Motor  Mechanics  took 
a  long  trip  to  Paris  with  the  expectation  of  humbling  the  Triple 
A's,  but  the  latter  proved  too  strong  and  won,  9 — 2.  The  visitors 
were  the  first  to  score,  in  the  third  inning,  when  three  clean  hits 
shoved  two  runs  across  the  rubber.  But  the  Triple  A's  came  right 
back  in  their  half,  a  triple  by  Stewart  and  successive  singles  by 
Byrne.  Patterson,  Dick  and  Hodges  scoring  three  runs.  After  the 
third  inning  Patterson  held  the  Motor  Mechanics  safe  and  allowed 
only  three  scattered  hits.  The  game  was  marked  by  fast  fielding 
on  both  sides.  The  excellent  work  of  Sherwood  at  short  and  the 
playing  of  White  at  third  and  Martell  at  second,  featured  for  the 
visitors.  Wolfe  at  second,  Dick  at  third  and  Feinman  at  short 
starred  in  the  field  for  Triple  A.  Evans,  with  four  hits  in  five 
chances,  led  in  the  batting. 

Quartermaster  Corps  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  21,  July  28. 

Thirteen  innings  of  masterful  pitching  and  brilliant  fielding  re- 
sulted when  Base  Hospital  No.  21  met  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
team.  Daly,  who  was  with  Detroit  for  a  part  of  the  season,  did 
mound  duty  for  the  Quartermaster  men,  and  his  puzzling  delivery 
held  the  heavy  hitting  hospital  batters  at  bay.  Thomas  pitched  a 
beautiful  game  for  the  Medics,  and  it  was  a  question  as  to  which 
did  the  most  effective  work.  Nineteen  of  the  Quartermaster  players 
were  struck  out  by  Thomas,  while  Daly  retired  sixteen  by  the 
three-strike  route.  Thomas  was  touched  for  six  hits,  Daly  for  five. 
Each  pitcher  walked  a  man  and  Daly  hit  one  batter.  Two  fast 
double  plays  helped  to  save  Daly's  game.  Thomas  scored  the  lone 
run  for  his  team  when  he  tripled  hard  to  center  and  came  home 
when  the  shortstop  juggled  the  throw-in.     Score  by  innings  : 

Quartermaster   Corps    0  1  0  0  0  00  00  0  0  0  2—3 

Base  Hospital  No.  21 001000000000  0—1 

i2th  Company  vs.  A.A.S.,  July  28. 

Consistent  playing  by  both  teams  and  the  excellent  fielding  of 
Dougherty  at  short  for  the  Motor  Mechanics,  marked  the  contest 
between  A.A.S.  and  the  12th  Company.  Peterson  pitched  a  good 
game  for  the  winners  and  allowed  but  four  •  hits,  while  his  team 
mates  accumulated  seven  against  Seigler.     Score  by  innings  : 

12th  Co.,  2d  M.M 02030001     x—6 

A.A.S 0     0     0     0     0     1     1     0     0—2 

S.S.U.  650  vs.  15th  Company,  July  28. 

The  pitching  of  Gunkle  was  easily  the  feature  when  S.S.U.  650 
met  the  15th  Company,  2d  M.M.  The  Usaacs  hammered  Schwein- 
bold's  delivery  for  a  total  of  fifteen  hits,  which  netted  them  ten 
runs,  while  the  Motor  Mechanics  scored  but  three. 
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15th  Company  vs.  Alexandria  Casuals,  July  28. 

Inability  to  connect  with  Schweinbold's  delivery  caused  the 
<lefeat  of  the  Alexandria  Casuals  in  their  game  with  the  15th  Com- 
pany, 2d  M.M.  Schweinbold  struck  out  fifteen  of  the  Casuals  and 
allowed  three  men  to  reach  first  on  free  passes.  Nine  hits,  five 
of  them  doubles,  gave  15th  Company  seven  runs,  their  opponent 
being  able  to  score  but  three. 

17th  Engineers  vs.  Ammunition  Train,  July  28. 

In  an  exhibition  game  which  developed  into  a  real  diamond 
battle,  the  17th  Engineers  defeated  a  picked  team  representing- the 
Ammunition  Train.  The  principal  features  of  the  game  were 
Hoople's  wonderful  one-hand  stop  of  Pitcher  Kelly's  drive  to  left, 
which  robbed  the  latter  of  a  three-bagger  or  better,  and  the  home 
Tun  hit  of  Bourne,  who  made  his  debut  as  catcher  for  the  Engi- 
neers.    Score  by  innings : 

Engineers    0     0     0     1     0 — 1 

Ammunition    Train 0     0     0     0     0 — 0 

/ 

Signal  Disbursing  vs.  Naval  Marines,  July  28. 

One  of  the  most  evenly  fought  battles  of  the  season  was  staged 
when  Signal  Disbursing  defeated  the  Naval  Marines,  9 — 8,  on  July 
28.  Nine  hits,  nine  runs,  was  the  former's  total ;  eight  hits,  eight 
runs,  were  chalked  up  for  the  Marines.  Both  sides  fielded  well, 
but  one  error  being  charged  against  each.  Jones  and  Harvey  were 
the  opposing  pitchers,  the  former  doing  the  box  work  for  Signal 
Disbursing.     Score  by  innings  : 

Signal  Disbursing    0     0     2     0     3     2     0     2     x — 9 

Naval  Marines    1     0     2     0     0     0     0     2     3—8 

Clichy  Supply  Depot  vs.  Medical  Department  Repair  Shop, 
July  28. 

Four  runs  in  the  third  inning  gave  Clichy  a  lead  which  proved 
too  big  a  handicap  for  M.D.R.S.  to  overcome.  The  latter  made 
seven  hits,  the  same  number  as  their  opponents,  but  were  unable 
to  bunch  them  to  advantage.  Henry's  three-bagger  was  the  longest 
hit  made  for  the  winners.  Nail  did  the  pitching  for  Clichy  and 
Schmidt  was  on  the  mound  for  the  losers.     Score  by  innings  : 

Clichy  Supply  Depot  No.  1 0     0     4     0     1     0     0     1     0—6 

Medical  Dept.  Repair  Shop 0     1     01     0     0     0     0     0 — 2 

13th  Company  vs.  S.S.U.  650,  July  28. 

One  of  the  greatest  pitchers'  duels  of  the  Paris  season  was 
staged  when  the  13th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  defeated  S.S.U.  650, 
1 — 0,  on  July  28.  The  honor  of  pitching  a  no-hit  no-run  game 
was  well  earned  by  McCartney,  who  formerly  pitched  semi-pro  ball 
around  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Only  two  men  reached  first  base,  one  by 
a  pass  in  the  eighth  and  the  other  on  an  infield  error  in  the  ninth. 
Gunkle,  formerly  of  the  Cleveland  Americans,  was  McCartney's 
opponent  on  the  mound.  McCartney  had  nine  strikeouts  to  his 
credit,  Gunkle  had  fourteen:  but  the  latter  was  batted  for  three 
safeties,  two  of  the  hits  being  made  by  Jarrard.  Each  pitcher 
.allowed  one  base  on  balls.     Score  by  innings  : 

13th  Company    0     0     0     0     0     1     0     0     0—1 

S.S.U.    650 0     0     0     0     0     000     0—0 
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Aviation  Headquarters  vs.  Military  Police,  July  28. 

The  Aviation  Headquarters  team  scored  an  easy  victory  over  the 
Military  Police  on  July  28.  Hill  pitched  cleverly  for  the  fliers, 
striking  out  ten  men.  He  also  made  two  hits,  one  of  them  a  double, 
and  scored  a  run.  Flannery  starred  in  the  field  with  two  fine 
catches  and  accounted  for  three  of  his  team's  hits.  Score  by 
innings : 

Military   Police    0     0     0     1     0     0     0     0'     1 —  2 

Aviation  Headquarters   1     6     0     7     0     2     0     0     x — 1& 

1st  Motor  Mechanics  vs.  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  July  28.. 

The  1st  Motor  Mechanics  gained  a  commanding  lead  in  the  first 
inning  of  their  game  with  American  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  and 
though  the  latter  evened  up  the  count  in  the  fourth  inning,  the 
Motor  Mechanics  were  not  to  be  denied  and  scored  the  winning 
run  in  the  fifth.  Welsh's  home  run  hit  was  the  feature.  Score  by 
innings : 

1st  Motor  Mechanics 5     0     0     0     1     x — (> 

Red   Cross   Headquarters 2     0     12     0     0 — 5 

12th  Company  vs.  14th  Company,  2d  M.M. 

Good  all-around  playing  gained  the  verdict  for  the  12th  Com- 
pany in  its  game  with  the  14th  Company  at  Colombes  last  July. 
Pitcher  Cornwell  of  the  14th  had  fourteen  strike-outs  to  his  credit 
and  walked  three  men,  while  Fink  fanned  six  and  issued  the  same 
number  of  passes  as  his  opponent.  The  14th  batters  made  twelve 
hits  to  12th's  nine,  but  Fink  tightened  up  with  men  on  the  bases. 
Score  by  innings  : 

12th   Company    1     0     3     0     2     1     00     0 — 7 

14th   Company   0     0     1     0     3     1     0     0     0^—5 

Base  Hospital  No.  101  vs.  17th  Engineers. 

Not  a  hit  was  made  nor  run  scored  by  Base  Hospital  No.  101 
players  in  their  contest  with  the  Engineers  last  July.  Burfiend 
had  the  Hospital  batters  at  his  mercy,  striking  out  twelve  and 
allowing  but  one  man  to  walk.  Murphy  starred  at  bat  for  the 
Engineers,  a  triple,  double  and  two  singles  in  five  times  at  bat 
being  his  contribution  for  the  afternoon.  He  also  scored  four  of 
his  team's  runs.     Score  by  innings  : 

17th  Engineers . .    3     1     0     0     1     3     2     0     x— 10 

Base  Hospital  No.  101 0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     O—  O 

660th  Aero  Squadron  vs.  650th. 

The  Post  League  contest  between  the  650th  and  660th  Aero- 
Squadrons  in  July  was  a  good  exhibition  of  America's  national  pas- 
time. The  660th  men  totaled  seven  runs  from  six  hits,  one  of 
them  a  homer  by  Feinman.  Two  runs  from  five  hits  was  all  that 
650th  could  produce.  Both  Evans  and  Raphael  pitched  consistently 
throughout,  the  former  being  on  the  mound  for  660th. 

Post  Hospital  vs.  1st  Motor  Mechanics. 

The  game  between  the  Post  Hospital  nine  and  the  1st  Company 
Motor  Mechanics  was  a  seesaw  affair,  replete  with  pretty  fielding 
plays.  Eirich  and  Travis  twirled  good  ball  in  the  pinches,  and 
the  former  won  his  own  game  with  a  smash   to  left  in  the  ninth 
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inning    with    the    bases    filled,    the    tieing    and    winning   runs    being 
scored  on  his  opportune  hit.      Score  by  innings  : 

Post  Hospital 1     0     0     0     2     0     0     0     2—5 

1st   Company  M.M.  .  .  . . . 1     1      1     0     0     0     1     0     0 — 4 

13th  Company  M.M,  vs.  Aero  Squadron. 

Darkness  ended  an  exciting  contest  in  the  eleventh  inning  be- 
tween the  13th  Company  M.M.  and  Headquarters.  Haskell  pitched 
fine  ball  for  the  latter,  but  his  support  was  not  of  the  best.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  ninth,  with  two  out,  McGill  tripled  and  scored 
on  Kelleher's  timely  single  and  thus  evened  the  count.  Neither 
team  was  able  to  score  thereafter.      Score  by  innings  : 

Aero  Squadron   2     0     1     0     0     1     0     0     1     Ot     0—5 

13th    Company   M.M 2     0     0     3     0     0     0     0     0     0     0 — 5 

Motor  Transport  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  38,  August  1. 

Good  fielding  and  plenty  of  batting  enlivened  the  game  between 
the  Motor  Transport  boys  and  Base  Hospital  No.  38,  which  the 
former  won,  5 — 3.  Nine  hits  were  registered  by  the  winners 
-against  Jones'  pitching,  while  the  Medics  made  five  off  Reid,  the 
latter  having  fourteen  strike-outs  to  his  credit  to  seven  for  his 
opponent. 

Bearcats  vs.  Medical  Corps,  August  4. 

After  eleven  innings  of  exciting  Base  Ball,  the  Artillery  Supply 
team,  known  as  the  Bearcats,  drove  in  the  winning  run  in  the 
twelth  and  defeated  the  Medical  Corps,  11 — 10.  The  big  score  is 
no  indication  of  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle.  A  rough  and  hilly 
diamond,  laid  out  in  a  hayfield,  was  accountable  for  many  hits  and 
errors  that  would  not  have  occurred  on  a  good  field  ;  but,  consider- 
ing all  conditions,  it  was  good  Base  Ball.  Richards  pitched  nine 
innings  for  the  winners,  being  relieved  in  the  tenth  by  Burk,  a 
former  Minneapolis   and   Brooklyn   pitcher.      Score  by  innings  : 

Artillery    Supply    Company 4  0  13  0  0  0  110  0  1—11 

Medical    Corps    00210  060100  0—10 

Camouflage  vs.  Signal  Corps,  August  4. 

The  Camouflage  team  defeated  the  Signal  Corps  in  a  loosely 
played  game,  but  one  which  furnished  plenty  of  amusement  for  the 
spectators.  Six  home  runs  were  made,  five  of  them  by  Camouflage. 
Score  by  innings  : 

Camouflage    2     2     0     5     5     x — 14 

Signal   Corps    2     0     0     4     1     6 — 13 

Army  vs.  Navy,  August  4. 

Many  players  who  have  gained  prominence  in  professional  Base 
Ball  participated  in  the  Army-Navy  game  of  August  4,  which  the 
former  won,  3 — 0.  Players  who  represented  the  Army  were  Grover 
Cleveland  Alexander,  famous  pitcher  of  the  Chicago  Nationals, 
who  did  the  twirling  for  the  team ;  Ward  and  Mitchell,  Boston 
Nationals  ;  Wait,  Pittsburgh  Nationals  ;  Crook,  St.  Louis  Nationals  ; 
Lambert.  Cleveland  Americans  :  Noyes,  Athletics  ;  Lewis,  St.  Louis 
Federals  ;  Wetzel,  Brown  and  Lindsay,  Kansas  League,  and  Clark, 
a  University  of  Illinois  star.  Miller,  a  youngster,  pitched,  great 
ball  against  this  array  of  talent  and  was  well  supported. 
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Other  Paris  League  Scores  of  August  4. 

SECTION  A— S.S.U.  650  10,  15th  Co.  2d  Regt.  Motor  Mechanics 
3  ;  13th  Co.  2d  Regt.  Motor  Mechanics  8,  Gas  Service  Laboratory 
6.  SECTION  B — A.R.C.  Headquarters  9,  Research  and  Inspection 
0  (forfeit).  SECTION  C — Canadian  Hospital  9,  Co.  D  411th  Tel- 
egraph Battalion  0  (forfeit).  SECTION  D — 12th  Co.  2d  Regt. 
Motor  Mechanics  7.  Army  Ambulance  Service  2.  SECTION  E — 
Military  Police  8.  Medical  Department  Repair  Shop  No.  1  6.  EX- 
HIBITION GAMES — Aviation  Headquarters  9,  Naval  Marines  6 ; 
Clichy  Supply  Depot  12,  Laval  Base  Ball  Club  1. 

Base  Hospital  No.  31  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  23,  August  11. 

Thrpe  runs  produced  by  four  hits  in  the  first  inning  gave  Base 
Hospital  No.  31  a  margin  too  large  to  overcome  by  Base  Hospital 
No.  23.  It  was  the  third  meeting  between  these  teams  and  the 
victory  gave  No.  31  the  advantage.  The  pitching  of  Harry  Baird 
was  the  outstanding  feature.  He  did  not  enter  the  game  until  the 
third  inning,  but  was  complete  master  of  the  situation.  The 
losers  threatened  to  tie  the  score  in  the  ninth  inning,  but  good 
head  work  shut  off  a  rally  after  one  run  had  been  scored.  Castle 
of  Buffalo  was  the  big  performer  for  the  losers.     Score  by  innings  : 

Base   Hospital   No.   31 ...8     0     1     0     0     0     0     0     0^—4 

Base   Hospital   No.    23 0     1     0     0     0     1     0     0     1 — 3 

S.S.U.  650  vs.  Gas  Service,  August  11. 

With  Gunkle  pitching  a  no-hit  game  and  striking  out  seventeen 
batsmen,  the  Usaacs  won  from  the  Gas  Service  team  by  the  one- 
sided score  of  17 — 1.  Thirteen  hits  were  made  off  Zimmerman, 
who  was  poorly  supported  by  his  team  mates,  eight  errors  being 
charged  against  the  team.  The  features  of  the  game  were  a  spec- 
tacular running  catch  and  home  run  hits  by  Stiirar  and  Andreas. 
Score  by  innings : 

S.S.U.    650 6     0     1     0     4     1     5—17 

Gas    Service    0     0     0     0     0     0     1—1 

Other  Paris  League  Scores  of  August  11. 

SECTION  A— 13th  Co.  2d  Regt.  M.M.  14,  Alexandria  Casuals 
2;  U.S.A.A.C.S.  (S.S.U.  650)  17,  Gas  Service  Laboratory  1.  SEC- 
TION, B — American  Aviation  Athletics  3,  1st  Motor  Mechanics 
Regt.  1. ;  SECTION  C — Naval  Marines  8,  Canadian  Hospital  5. 
EXHIBITION  GAME — 2d  Battalion  Motor  Mechanics  23,  Military 
Police    0. 

15th  Company  vs.  13th  Company,  2d  M.M.,  August  16. 

The  game  between  the  15th  and  13th  Companies,  2d  Motor 
Mechanics,  was  a  hummer  from  start  to  finish.  It  ended  with  the 
score  10 — 4  in  favor  of  the  15th  Company,  but  was  forfeited  by 
the  13th,  the  latter  refusing  to  accept  the  umpire's  decision  on  a 
protested  play.  Both  teams  were  accompanied  by  large  delega- 
tions of  rooters,  whose  vociferous  shouting  could  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  a  circuit  clout  by 
Constantino  and  the  timely  hitting  of  Brill. 

Other  Paris  League  Scores  of  August  18. 

SECTION  B— A.R.C.  Headquarters  0,  A.A.A.  9  (forfeit).  SEC- 
TION C — Canadian  Hospital  2,  Signal  Disbursing  17.  SECTION 
D— A.R.C.  Hospital  No.  2  0,  14th  Company  2d  Regt.  M.M.  9  (for- 
feit in  seven  innings).  EXHIBITION  GAME — Naval  Marines  1, 
Military  Police   10. 
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S.S.U.  650  vs.  Alexandria  Casuals,  August  25. 

The  Ambulance  team  blanked  the  Alexandria  Casuals,  12 — 0,  on 
August  25.  Gunkle,  the  star  slab  artist  of  the  Usaacs,  struck  out 
eleven  batsmen.  He  had  perfect  control  and  only  three  hits  were 
made  off  his  delivery,  one  of  which  was  a  lucky  infield  tap. 

Base  Hospital  No.  20  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  30,  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Men  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Lafayette  and  Swarth- 
more  formed  the  team  which  represented  Base  Hospital  No.  20  in 
the  game  with  Base  No.  30,  the  latter  made  up  of  Californians.  It 
was  the  second  meeting  between  these  teams,  the  Pennsylvaniany 
winning  both.     Score  by  innings: 

Base  Hospital  No.  20 00403334     x— 17 

Base  Hospital  No.  30 1     0420010     0—8 

Base  Hospital  No.  36  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  23,  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Base  Hospital  No.  23,  Post  team,  dropped  a  close  game  to 
Shurly  Base  Hospital  No.  36.  Ollie  Blanchard  was  the  slab  artist 
for  "36,"  while  Avery  did  the  box  work  for  "23."  Both  pitchers 
were  hit  quite  freely,  but  good  fielding  kept  the  score  down.  Burg- 
win,  Shurly  right  fielder,  made  two  dandy  catches,  the  first  a  one- 
hand  stab  of  a  foul  ball  which  the  umpire  had  already  called  fair ; 
the  other  a  leap  and  snatch  of  the  horsehide  off  a  lime  tree  in  deep 
center.     Klopfer  batted  a  home  run  for  "23."     Score  by  innings : 

Base  Hospital  No.  36 10000102     x— 4 

Base  Hospital  No.  23 0     10     0     0     10     0     1—3 

Vichy  Hospital  Center  vs.  Base  Hospital  No.  20,  Septem- 
ber 29. 

Hits  were  few  and  widely  scattered  when  Base  Hospital  No.  20, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  lost  to  the  team  of  the  Vichy  Hospital 
Center,  1 — 0.  Only  three  hits  were  made  in  the  contest,  a  single, 
double  and  three-bagger,  the  latter  by  Durban,  who  registered  the 
only  run  for  his  team.  Thomas  struck  out  thirteen  Pennsylvanians, 
while  Durban  fanned  ten  of  the  Vichy  batters.  Each  pitcher  issued 
two  bases  on  balls. 


PARIS  ASSOCIATION  CHAMPIONSHIP  GAMES 

Clichy  Supply  Depot  vs.  S.S.U.  650. 

The  first  game  to  decide  the  championship  of  the  Paris  Base  Ball 
Association  was  played  on  September  15.  Clichy  and  the  Usaacs 
were  very  evenly  matched  in  this  contest  and  the  game  was  marked 
by  fine  fielding  and  excellent  pitching.  The  Section  E  leaders  won, 
1 — 0,  but  made  only  two  hits  in  the  entire  game. 

Triple  A  vs.  Signal  Disbursing. 

The  second  game  for  the  championship  of  Paris  was  easily  won 
by  Triple  A  from  the  Signal  Disbursing  team,  winner  in  Section  C. 
Tn  the  first  inning,  after  one  man  was  out,  Gedman  hit  a  home 
run.  Signal  Disbursing  scored  one  more  run  in  that,  inning. 
Hodge's  heavy  batting  featured  for  Triple  A,  a  three-bagger,  double 
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and  two  singles  in  five  times  at  bat,  besides  stealing  home,  being 
his  contribution  to  the  offense  of  his  team.  Maniager  Dick  made  a 
circus  catch  of  a  vicious  liner  over  third.  Sherbondy  pitched  well 
and  had  the  Signal  boys  at  his  mercy.     Score  by  Innings : 

Triple  A 123     0     3     2     0     2     x— 13 

Signal  Disbursing    20     0     0     0     0'     0     0     0^—  22 

Clichy  Supply  Depot  vs.  12th  Company. 

Clichy  Supply  Depot  opposed  the  12th  Company  in  the  third 
game  of  the  series  for  the  championship  of  Pails.  Although  out- 
batted  nearly  two  to  one,  Clichy's  superior  base  running  proved  to 
be  the  deciding  factor  and  the  Supply  Depot  won,  5 — 3.  Fens'ce- 
inacher's  fielding  was  sensational.  With  a  runner  on  third,  he 
made  a  perfect  throw  from  deep  center  to  home,  which  caught  the 
runner  by  a  yard.  Later  in  the  game  Fenstemaicher  made  another 
star  play  when  he  caught  the  ball  in  one  hand  while  running  with 
his  back  to  the  plate.  The  game  ended  when  an  over-anxious  run- 
ner cut  third  base  on  his  way  home  and  was  called  out  by  the 
umpire. 

Triple  A  Wins  Paris  League  Championship. 

Swamping  the  Clichy  Supply  Depot  by  12 — 3,  the  Triple  A  won 
the  Ease  Ball  championship  of  Paris  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Sun- 
day, September  29.  The  hitting  of  Hodges,  the  captain  of  the 
Triple  A,  and  the  pitching  of  Sherbondy  were  the  features  of  the 
game.  Hodges  connecting  safely  four  out  of  five,  while  Sherbondy 
struck  out  nine  men.     Box  score : 

TRIPLE  A.  CLICHY  SUPPLY  DEPOT. 

AB.R.H.P.A.E.  AB.R.H.P.A.E. 

Feinman,    ss 4    2    10    0    4      Hybiski,    3b... 5    113    11 

Hodges,    cf 5    1    4    2    0    0       Seeger,    ss ..5    1    1    2    3'0 

Beniamin,   If 5    3    3    2    0    1       Hinkle,    c 5    0    0    7    3    1 

Dick,   3b 5    3    2    0    0    0      Wilson,    2b 4    0    15    11 

Wolfe,    2b 5    0    15    3    1       Fuller,    lb 4    0    16    0    1 

Evans,     lb 5    12    8    11       Novak,    If 3    0    12    0    0 

Fisher,    rf 5    0    2    10    0       Fenstemacher,   cf 4    0    0    10    0 

Byrne,   c 5    119    5    1       Burke,    rf 4    10    10    0 

Sherbondy,     p 5    12    0    2    0      Fehrenbacher,    p 10    0    0    0    0 

Fecker,     p 1    0    0    0    1    0 

Totals   44  12  18  27  11    8         Totals    36    3    5  27    9    4 

Triple  A    ..2     4     0     0     0     3     0     2     1—12 

Clichy     0     0     1     1     0     0     0     0     1—3 

Stolen  bases— Triple  A  4,  Clichy  5.  Sacrifice  fly— Benjamin.  Two-base 
hits— Dick  2,  Fisher.  Three-base  hits— Hodges,  Evans,  Sherbondy.  Double 
plays — Triple  A  1,  Clichy  1.  Struck  out— By  Sherbondy  9,  by  Fehrenbacher 
1,  by  Fecker  4.  Bases  on  balls— Sherbondy  3,  Fecker  1.  Umpires— Johnny 
Evers,  McGrath.  Official  scorers— Dennery,  Greenberg.  Time  of  game— 
1  hour  40  minutes. 


CAUGHT  ON  THE  FLY  FROM  "OVER  THERE" 

During  the  past  season  in  Paris  there  were  two  no-hit  games. 
The  first  was.  won  by  the  U.S.A.A.S.,  with  Gunkle,  formerly  of  the 
Cleveland  Americans,  in  the  box.  He  struck  out  17  men.  Gunkle 
lost  only  two  games  during  the  season.  The  second  no-hit  game 
was  won  by  the  13th  Company,  2d  Regiment  Motor  Mechanics,  with 
"Red"   McCartney   in   the   box,   who   struck   out   9   men,   while   the 
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opposing  pitcher  struck  out  14.  McCartney  formerly  pitched  semi- 
pro  Base  Ball  around  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Triple  A  team  during  the  season  played  all  teams  claiming 
the  championship  of  France  who  were  able  to  come  to  Paris.  Win- 
ning all  these  games,  its  latest  victim  was  the  fast  Motor  Recon- 
struction team  of  Central  France,  which  claimed  that  it  had  not 
lost  any  games  all  season.  Payne  of  the  Chicagos  pitched  for  the 
losers,  while  Jumonville,  a  young  southpaw,  had  them  fanning  at 
will. 

Only  once  during  the  season  was  a  Paris  team  defeated  by  an 
outside  team.  The  General  Hospital  No.  12  defeated  the  All-Stars 
of  Paris.  The  next  day  Medical  Repair  Shop  No.  1  took  the  Hos- 
pital team  into  camp  and  administered  the  worst  defeat  of  the 
year. 

On  July  4th  Hodges  of  the  Triple  A,  who  played  with  Jackson- 
ville in  1917.  won  the  long  distance  throwing  contest,  hurling  the 
Base  Ball  372  feet.  Mitchel  of  the  Engineer-Labor  won  the  accu- 
racy throw,  home  to  second,  throwing  the  ball  into  the  half -barrel 
three  times  in  five  chances.  Hodges  also  won  the  circling  the  bases 
event,  time  14  seconds. 

Jack  Bller,  the  world-famous  hurdler  and  New  York  traffic  police- 
man, while  wearing  the  Red  Triangle  for  the  Y.M.C.A.,  staged  ball 
games  for  the  boys  at  the  front  for  eight  months  and  for  over  two 
months  in  the   S.O.S. 


Moroccan  soldier  getting  his  first  lesson  in  batting  under  the  direction  of 
a  Y.M.C.A.  Foyers  du  Soldat  athletic  instructor.  The  catcher  is  a  Siam- 
ese, who  also  is  learning  the  American  national  game.  The  picture  was 
taken  at  a  camp  near  Lyons. 

Photo  by  the  American  Painter,  Harry  B.  Lachman. 
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French  Eager  to  Learn  Base  Ball 

James  A.  Nelson  of  Granite  City,  I'll.,  a  high  school  teacher,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  who  introduced  the  game  of  Base  Ball  to  the 
French  army  in  such  a  way  that  the  poilus  had  a  chance  to  get 
well  enough  acquainted  with  it  to  adopt  it  seriously. 

The  French  were  so  eager  to  learn  and  are  by  nature  so  intelli- 
gent and  energetic  that  Nelson  soon  began  to  get  results.  First  he 
explained  the  theory  of  the  game  as  simply  as  possible  and  then 
he  diagrammed  the  plays  on  a  blackboard.  After  that  he  took  his 
squad  out  on  the  field  and  gave  practical  demonstrations  of  throw- 
ing, catching,  stopping  grounders  and  batting.  An  American  who 
sees  a  bunch  of  Frenchmen  trying  to  throw  a  ball  might  make  the 
hasty  decision  that  they  never  would  learn  the  proper  way.  But 
he  would  be  wrong.  The  reason  the  poilus  throw  like  girls  is 
because  they  never  have  had  anyone  teach  them  to  use  their  arms 
in  the  correct  way.  They  have  just  as  much  muscle  as  anybody, 
and  when  it  comes  to  brains  are  equal,  class  for  class,  with  any 
people  in  the  world.  Before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  learn  how 
to  throw,  they  do  it  exactly  as  any  other  man  would  do  if  he  had 
not  been  trained. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Nelson  not  only  taught  a  large 
number  of  men  to  throw  like  Americans,  but  he  developed  a  couple 
of  pitchers  who  had  real  "stuff/''  Neither  of  these  men  has  Walter 
Johnson's  «:peed,  nor  George  Dauss'  curve,  nor  "Red''  Faber's 
"spitter,"  nor  Mathewson's  control ;  but  the  better  of  the  two  can 
"get  'em  over"  and  he  has  a  fairly  good  curve.  Considering  the 
short  time  that  he  has  been  practising,  he  is  doing  wonderful  work. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  Nelson  had  to  contend  with  was  the 
French  custom  of  using  the  feet  to  stop  a  ball.  Many  of  the 
Frenchmen  are  expert  soccer  players  and  when  they  first  see  a  Base 
Ball  roiling  toward  them,  the  natural  impulse  is  to  use  the  feet. 
Nelson  explained  very  carefully  that  the  ball  must  be  handled  and 
not  kicked,  and  that  one  of  the  most  useful  words  in  American 
Base  Ball  slang  is  "boot,"  which  means  a  faux  pas  in  which  the 
player,  instead  of  picking  up  a  grounder,  drop-kicks  it.  The  idea 
finally  registered  and  now  the  men  that  this  American  has 
instructed  have  a  true  Yankee  horror  of  "boots." 

Nelson  is  very  proud  of  a  first  baseman  developed  in  his  camp. 
This  fellow,  who  stands  well  over  six  feet  in  height,  has  a  won- 
derful Teach  and  a  great  pair  of  hands.  Furthermore,  he  is  a 
"bear"  on  that  bane  of  the  first-sacker's  existence,  the  pick-up  or 
"'half  hop."  A  man  who  can  get  these  in  his  glove  instead  of  on 
his  shins  is  a  first-basing  genius,  and  anyone  who  ever  has  played 
the  initial  sack  will  join  in  a  fervent  "Amen." 

Of  course  it  was  hard  for  the  Frenchmen  to  learn  batting.  It  is 
iiard  for  Americans,  unless  they  are  born  with  an  instinct  for 
meeting  the  ball  and  pasting  it  on  a  line.  But  most  Americans 
t;egin  to  practice  batting  as  soon  as  they  are  big  enough  to  hold 
the  stick,  while  these  poilus  were  grown  men  before  they  ever 
picked  up  the  ash  bludgeon.  A  big  league  manager  who  has  torn 
out  great  handsful  of  his  sparse  hair  trying  to  make  a  .187  batter 
improve  enough  to  break  in  with  a  blow  once  a  week  instead  of 
once  a  fortnight,  would  have  considered  the  progress  made  by  Nel- 
son's pupils  marvelous.  At  least  they  soon  got  so  they  could  hit 
foul  balls,  which  is  more  than  some  of  the  major  circuit  pastimers 
can  do  against  good  pitching. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  Nelson  squad  had  progressed  to  a  point 
where  it  was  possible  to  organize  two  teams.  First  there  were  two 
from  the  Foreign  Legion,  probably  the  most  famous  regiment  in 
the  world,  with  eleven  citations  to  its  credit  and  only  about  2,000 
men  left  of  the  42,000  that  it  had  when  the  war  started.     After 
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the  Foreign  Legion  went  back  to  the  front,  teams  were  formed  in 
two  regiments  of  Colonials.  They  had  a  regular  league  and  played 
games  whenever  they  could  find  time,  which  was  almost  every  night. 
It  was  real  Base  Ball,  too,  with  regulation  equipment — masks,  chest 
protectors  and  all.  The  one  thing  lacking  was  the  spiked  shoe. 
Hob  nails  or  stocking  feet  were  the  standard  stuff  for  the  pedal 
extremities.  Naturally  this  cut  down  the  speed  and  ground-cover- 
ing ability  of  the  men  somewhat,  but  it  didn't  hamper  the  games  so 
far  as  keen  competition  and  interest  were  concerned. 

These  French  soldiers  learned  to  steal  bases,  bunt,  make  double 
plays  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Nelson  had  considerable  trouble 
teaching  them  to  get  a  lead  off  the  sacks,  because  their  first 
impulse  was  to  plant  both  feet  firmly  on  any  base  that  they  hap- 
pened to  reach  and  remain  there  until  somebody  hit  the  ball.  After 
a  time  they  found  out  that  it  was  safe  to  venture  a  few  feet  away 
without  courting  extermination,  and  now  some  of  them  get  a  lead 
that  would  make  Ty  Cobb  jealous. 

Another  thing  that  the  poilus  had  to  learn  was  that  it  is  not 
always  a  good  plan  to  throw  the  ball  to  first  base.  When  they 
first  started  to  play,  they  never  looked  at  any  other  place  when 
they  got  the  ball,  but  shot  it  to  the  initial  sack  regardless  of 
the  fine  chances  for  plays  that  might  present  themselves  elsewhere. 
But  Nelson  finally  convinced  them  to  use  their  heads  and  govern 
their  plays  by  the  existing  situation. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  French  soldier  teams  could 
give  a  serious  argument  to  an  American  major  league  club  or  even 
to  a  high  school  nine.  Nelson  doesn't  claim  to  be  able  to  perform 
miracles  and  it  would  require  something  of  that  sort  to  bring  a 
team  of  absolutely  green  men  to  anything  like  the  Yankee  standard 
in  a  few  months.  He  does  maintain,  however,  that  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  the  French  will  be  playing  ball  of  a  type  com- 
parable to  good  American  amateurs. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  sport  in  the  French  army  is  assured,  for 
every  man  who  has  played  it  in  Nelson's  big  camp  will  make  con- 
verts wherever  he  goes.  The;  Frenchman  who  had  qualified  for  the 
regular  teams  hardly  could  wait  to  get  up  to  the  front  with  Ameri- 
can troops  in  order  that  they  might  demonstrate  their  skill  to  their 
allies.  In  fact,  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  service  in  the 
front  line  were  forgotten  by  the  Foreign  Legionaries  when  they 
left.  Their  sole  thought  was  that  now  they  were  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  play  Base  Ball  against  the  Americans. 

Nelson  received  some  wonderful  letters  from  his  Base  Ball  pupils 
when  he  left  his  work  to  go  home.  Phrased  in  the  enthusiastic 
warm-hearted  terms  that  the  Frenchman  loves,  these  good-byes 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  enjoyment  that  the  men  had  derived 
frosn  American  sports — Base  Ball  in  particular — and  of  the  incal- 
culable increase  in  morale  due  to  participation  in  these  games. 
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Base  Ball  Abroad 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

Base  Ball  abroad  played  by  Base  Ball  players  from  home.  A 
most  gratifying  situation  in  1918.  Our  soldiers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  so  thoroughly  introduced  Base  Ball  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  recreation  pure  and  simple,  that  parts  of  France  and 
England  know  more  about  the  great  American  national  game  than 
perhaps  ever  they  could  have  learned  had  they  been  obliged  to 
depend  upon  paid  instruction.  Games  were  played  at  every  camp 
which  was  permanent  and  at  every  base  which  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  practically  an  impossibility  to  state  where  it  was  not  played, 
qualifying  that  assertion  of  course  by  confining  the  fields  for  play 
to  cities  and  towns  of  American  occupation. 

Perhaps  widest  celebrated  of  all  was  the  great  game  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  at  London,  which  was  attended  by  King  George 
V.  A  huge  crowd  saw  it.  The  American  boys  "rooted"  in  a  typically 
American  fashion,  not  quite  understood  even  yet  by  the  Britons, 
who  have  not  ceased  to  comment  upon  it.  Possibly  the  British  folk 
took  it  too  seriously.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between  the 
American  and  the  Briton  in  sporting  temperament.  No  matter 
whether  it  is  cricket,  golf,  tennis,  or  any  other  sport,  the  Briton  is 
more  serious  over  it  than  the  American.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  he  plays  it  better,  if  it  happens  to  be  some  game  which  is 
identical  on  both  sides  of  the  oceam  but  it  is  a  question  and  an 
important  one  as  to  the  amount  of  attention  which  he  pays  to  his 
efforts  to  excel. 

Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  some  of  our  British  cousins  than 
frivolity  over  a  game  in  which  they  happen  to  be  interested.  The- 
American  may  seem  to  be  a  little  frivolous  at  times — perhaps  to  the 
British  standard,  a  little  too  frivolous — but  the  American  has  a 
faculty  possessed  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  people  of  the 
globe  in  seeming  to  be  frivolous  when  he  is  really  very  much  in 
earnest  and  very  much  at  work;  and  he  can  recover  from  his 
"frivolous  spells"  so  quickly  as  to  be  a  mystery  to  his  opponents. 
The  Huns  could  not  understand  the  American  college  cheers  and 
they  never  will,  but  they  could  rattle  metals,  blow  on  horns,  bellow 
through  trumpets  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  and  think  they  were 
actually  terrifying  somebody.  Every  American  boy  had  been  through 
that  sort  of  thing  every  Hallowe'en  eve  in  his  active  life. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  tell  what  Base  Ball  did  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  in  1918  than  to  reproduce  some  of  the  stories 
which  were  written  by  the  men  who  saw  it  played  on  the  other 
side.  Their  observations  were  those  of  eye-witnesses  and  their 
reports  are  the  more  valuable  for  that  reason. 

"As  strenuous  as  a  pillow-fight  in  a  boys'  dormitory."  is  the 
characterization  which  the  London  Times  gives  the  Base  Ball  game 
played  between  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  teams  on  July  4. 
It  was  an  awakener  for  the  English,  a  revelation  of  America  at 
play ;  and  the  afternoon,  "crammed  full  of  extraordinary  mo- 
ments," passed  "in  such  a  pandemonium  as  was  perhaps  never 
heard  before  on  an  English  playing-field."  The  United  States 
seemed  to  be  shouting  in  chorus,  and  Great  Britain  joined  in,  "a 
little  breathless,  but  determined  to  make  a  good  show  of  lung 
power."  The  writer  says  that  the  afternoon  took  them  completely 
away  to  those  distant  times  when  they  could  rejoice  under  a  blue 
sky  without  looking  for  Zeppelins  and  Gothas. 
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ARMY  vs.  NAVY,  JULY  4,  1918 

The  game  was  played  on  Chelsea  Foot  Ball  Ground,  and  says 
the  writer  : 

"Never,  moreover,  was  a  foot  ball  ground  so  arrayed.  The  rather 
dingy  surroundings  Were  shut  out  by  a  square  mile  or  two  of 
flags*  'Old  Glory'  and  the  Union  Jack  predominating,  but  the  rest 
of  the  Allies  not  being  forgotten.  The  grandstand  was  gorgeously 
draped,  and  the  King  and  Queen  went  to  their  seats  by  a  flowery 
way. 

"Both  for  distinction  and  for  enthusiasm  the  gathering  was 
without  precedent  in  Base  Ball,  or  rather  'the  ball  game,'  as  the 
more  knowing  among  the  spectators  were  careful  to  call  it.  Every- 
body appeared  to  realize  that  this  was  the  kind  of  match  that 
makes  history.  It  was  symptomatic  and  symbolic  ;  for  two  peoples 
who  have  learned  to  play  together  are  not  far  from  complete 
understanding. 

"The  King  started  off  the  festivities.  The  Army  players,  dressed 
in  green  with  blue  caps,  and  the  Navy,  in  blue  trimmed  with  red, 
assembled  before  the  Royal  box,  and  the  King  descended  among 
them,  shook  hands  with  the  captains,  and  produced  a  ball  on 
which  he  had  written  his  name.  The  game  started  with  this  ball, 
but  another  was  soon  substituted,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Anglo-American  Base  Ball  League,  which  had  arranged  the  match, 
to  save  the  autographed  ball  as  a  memento  for  President  Wilson.'' 

The  account  continues  : 

"The  onlookers,  who  were  estimated  to  number  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  in  all,  were  gently  persuaded  to  encroach  no  further  on 
the  field  of  play ;  and  the  game  began.  Now,  Base  Ball  tempts 
every  man  to  exaggeration.  As  all  London  ought  to  know  by  this 
time,  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  and  most  exciting  methods  of  getting 
breathless  ever  invented.  It  calls  for  great  skill,  and  its  rewards 
are  salaries  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The  dignity  of  cricket 
it  disowns  ;  the  tremulous  tumult  of  foot  ball  is  as  the  recreation 
of  well-mannered  mice  by  comparison  to  it.  The  players  live  on 
springs,  possessing  the  activity  of  a  high-grade  machine.  They 
think  by  lightning,  and  field,  catch  and  throw  with  the  certainty 
of  a  stop-watch.  As  if  the  chaff  of  the  spectators  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  them,  they  chevy  one  another.  The  pitcher  can  grin 
diabolically,  if  he  be  a  good  pitcher,  and  his  comrades  are  thereby 
reassured  and  the  striker  daunted.  The  catcher  is  padtied  like  an 
arm  chair,  and  must  be  able  to  take  punishment  with  the  calm  of 
a  prize-fighter. 

"All  these  qualities  were  superbly  displayed  in  this  match.  We 
should  not  care  to  say  which  was  the  better  side,  because,  frankly, 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  Navy  won  by  two  to  one,  and  appeared 
to  deserve  its  victory.  Some  of  the  catches  in  the  long  field,  or 
whatever  the  Base  Ball  'fan'  calls  it,  were  enough  to  rouse  a  Gunn 
or  a  Bonnar,  those  past  heroes  of  the  pavilion-rails,  to  emulation. 
The  throwing  was  as  near  perfection  as  the  human  arm  can  make 
it.  Those  who  saw  Base  Ball  for  the  first  time  must  have  agreed 
that  a  first-rate  player  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

"Many  present  made  no  secret  of  their  innocence.  It  may  be 
that  the  prize  for  hard  work,  had  one  been  offered  to  the  whole 
assembly,  would  properly  have  gone  to  the  American  officers  who 
strove  hard  and  continuously  to  explain  fine  points  to  their  English 
companions,  fair  and  otherwise.  These  people,  though  often  cor- 
rected, persisted  in  describing  the  pitcher  as  the  'bowler,'  the 
catcher  as  the  'wicket-keeper,'  and  the  striker  as  the  'batsman.' 
But  American  chivalry  was  very  patient.  It  smiled  through  every 
mistake,  and  never  once  vaunted  the  ball  game  at  the  expense  of 
cricket.     For  the  credit   of   England   it   should   be  added   that   the 
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superiority  of  cricket,  when  believed  in  as  an  article  of  faith,  was 
most  courteously  supported. 

"At  the  end  came  a  moment  which,  of  all  the  wonderful  mo- 
ments that  had  characterized  it,  was  the  most  wonderful.  The 
game  had  been  won  for  the  Navy.  The  Navy  in  its  own  corner  of 
the  field  had  previously  packed  serried  ranks  of  sailors  to  shout 
and  demonstrate  as  soon  as  the  last  stroke  was  made.  The  crowd 
surged  on  to  the  field.  Among  them  in  single  file,  their  hands  on 
one  another's  shoulders,  like  one  huge  snake,  the  sailors  twined 
their  hilarious  path.  The  uproar  was  tremendous.  Englishmen 
cheered,  Americans  yelled,  tin  instruments  of  various  kinds  brayed 
a  raucous  din.  The  King  and  the  Royal  party  stood  looking  on. 
Suddenly,  as  by  magic  (whose  magic  it  was  did  not  appear,  but  it 
worked) ,  the  tumult  dropped  into  silence.  Across  that  silence 
drifted  the  soft,  almost  pathetic,  chords  of  'The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,'  played  by  the  band  of  the  Welsh  Guards.  Hats  came  off. 
Sailors  and  soldiers  stood  at  attention,  saluting.  After  all  that 
noise  the  quietude,  accented  by  the  poignant  music,  came  near 
being  painful.  The  meaning  of  this  most  significant  of  all  ball 
games  was  carried  along  the  air.  There  was  more  cheering  after- 
ward, but  cheering  of  a  radically  different  kind.  The  crowd  awoke 
to  consciousness  that  the  afternoon  had  passed  into  the  history  of 
two  great  nations. 

"A  Chelsea  veteran  in  his  scarlet  coat  was  in  the  crowd.  Some- 
body wondered  'what  he  thought  of  it  all.'  Somebody  else  said 
musingly:  'I  wonder  what  the  Kaiser  would  think  of  it  all  if  he 
could  be  here.'  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  superficially,  the  two 
great  nations  were  just  making  an  afternoon  of  it." 

With  painstaking  care  thp  Times  explains  to  its  readers  just 
what  a  "rooter"  is  and  to  what  rites  he  is  addicted  : 

"The  'rooters'  for  three  parts  of  the  time  were  lords  of  the  situa- 
tion. 'Rooters'  are  the  zealous  who  assemble  in  companies  to  howl 
their  respective  sides  to  victory.  There  were  boards  at  the  -en- 
trance to  the  ground  directing  Army  'rooters'  to  go  one  way,  Navy 
'rooters'  another,  and  telling  them  the  number  of  shillings  they 
must  pay  for  their  places.  It  struck  one  as  a  small  sum  before 
the  game  began  ;  but  when  the  game  ended  those  shillings  appeared 
an  unjustifiable  and  impudent  tax  on  the  hard  work  of  honest  men. 

"The  'rooter'  toils  with  his  mouth,  to  which  sometimes  he  at- 
taches a  megaphone.  Judging  from  the  game,  the  Army  'rooter' 
is  a  tame  and  inarticulate  creature  compared  with  him  of  the 
Navy,  whose  voice  is  that  of  ocean   storms. 

"The  Navy  sang  like  this : 

"  'Give  rem  the  ax,  the  ax,  the  axo. 
Give  'em  the  ax,  the  ax,  the  axo. 

Where?  where?  Where? 
Right  in  the  neck,    the  neck,  the  necko. 
Right  in  the  neck,   the  neck,  the  necko. 

There  !  there  !  there  ! 

Who  gets  the  ax? 

Army  !      (Very   loud.) 

Who  says  so? 

Navy!      (Much  louder.)' 

"Then  it  sang  like  this  : 

"  'One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
All  the  Navy  goes  to  heaven. 
When   we  get  there  we  will  yell, 
'Army,   Army,  gone  to  — '   (groan.)' 
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"The  strain  changed,  with  the  words  : 

"  'Strawberry   shortcake,   huckleberry   pie, 
Victory ! 

Are  we  in  it?     Well,  I  guess  !  j 

Navy,  Navy  !     Yes,  yes,  yes  ? 

"In  honor  of  the  King  and  Queen  arose  the  chorus : 
""Rah!   'Rah!   'Rah! 
'Rah  !  'Rah  !   'Rah  ! 
'Rah!  'Rah!   'Rah! 
King  George,   Queen  Mary, 
Great  Britain.' 

"No  printed  page,  however,  can  deal  adequately  with  the  merits 
of  the  'rooter.'  He  needs  music  to  get  justice ;  something  more,  or 
something  less,  than  music." 

To  faithful  American  fans  there  will  be  a  decided  element  of 
Jiumor  in  the  terminology  of  the  English  writer  when  he  attempts 
•a  technical  descripflon  of  the  game : 

"The  Navy  batted  first,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  innings 
that  a  run  was  scored.  Then  Ensign  Puller  crossed  the  home 
plate  through  a  fine  two-base  hit  by  McNally.  This  success  was 
.greeted  uproariously  by  the  Navy's  'rooters,'  and  when  Fuller 
scored  a  second  run  in  the  sixth  innings — making  it  two-love  in 
their  favor — the  greetings  were  redoubled.  The  pitching  and 
fielding  were  brilliant,  and  just  when  it  looked  as  if  the  Army 
"would  be  beaten  pointless,  Tober  made  a  fine  two-base  hit  in  the 
ninth  innings,  and  as  Lafitte  followed  him  with  a  'two-baser,'  it 
took  Tober  home,  and  thus  the  Army  registered  their  single  run  in 
their  last  knock. 

"The  pitching  of  Pennock,  for  the  Navy,  and  Lafitte,  for  the 
Army,  was  the  feature  of  the  game,  and  these  two  players,  who 
.are  famous  in  the  United  States,  worthily  upheld  their  reputations. 
Pennock  struck  out  fourteen  batsmen,  and  Lafitte  allowed  only 
tive  scattered  hits.     The  score : 

Navy    0 

Army    0 

"The  line-up  was  as  follows  :  Navy — Lee,  right  field  ;  Vannatter, 
third  base ;  Hayes,  second  base ;  McNally,  first  base ;  Egan,  left 
field  ;  Fierros.  shortstop  ;  Maney.  center  field  ;  Fuller,  catcher,  and 
Tennock,  pitcher.  Army — Maender,  left  field  ;  Dorn,  second  base ; 
ZBlackmoore,  shortstop ;  Tober,  first  base ;  Lafitte,  pitcher ;  Bath- 
olemy,  catcher ;  Rawlings.  right  field ;  Dublynn,  third  base,  and 
Mims,  center  field.  Umpire — Arlie  Latham,  formerly  of  the  New 
Tork  Giants." 

Summing  the  whole  situation  up,  the  Times  is  complacent: 
"Nothing  really  dimmed  the  brilliance  of  yesterday  afternoon. 
Of  good  play  there  was  plenty,  and  it  was  admired  by  Americans 
and  Englishmen  alike.  As  a  spectacle  the  game  and  the  audience 
might  strive  for  pre-eminence.  Naval  officers  rubbed  shoulders 
-with  Army  officers,  the  uniforms  of  the  United  States  of  America 
^vith  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Admirals  enjoyed  themselves 
"with  light-heartedness  of  A.  B.'s.  and  private  soldiers  could  hardly 
laugh  more  delightedly  than  did  generals.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
"was  worn  or  waved  by  every  man,  woman  and  child;  and  there 
<could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  its  adoption  meant  a  whole- 
Tiearted  acceptance  of  America  as  a  comrade  in  play  and  a  near 
relation  in  the  great  work  that  lies  before  the  two  big  English- 
speaking  families." 
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OPENING  OF  ANGLO-AMERICAN  LEAGUE 

To  return  to  England,  read  these  excerpts  from  an  interesting 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  showing  the  beginning  of  the  191H 
campaign  : 

"The  opening  game  of  the  Anglo-American  League,  which  consists  of 
three  army  teams,  one  navy  team  and  four  Canadian  outfits,  was  played 
on  May  19  at  the  Arsenal  Field  Club  grounds  at  Highbury  between  the 
navy  team  and  one  of  the  army  teams  and  was  quite  an  auspicious  occa- 
sion. The  game  itself  had  the  full  sanction  of  American  navy  and  army 
officers,  as  Admiral  Sims,  commander  of  the  American  ships  in  British 
waters,   and  Major-Gen.  Biddle  took  active  part  in  the  opening. 

"Admiral  Sims  autographed  two  balls,  giving  one  for  a  souvenir  to 
Ensign  Fuller,  captain  of  the  navy  team,  and  one  to  Lieut.  Mims,  the 
captain  of  the  army  outfit.  After  the  great  Latham  had  announced  the 
batteries  Admiral  Sims  went  out  to  the  pitcher's  box  and  twirled  the  first 
ball  to  Gen.  Biddle,  a  former  West  Point  ball  player,  who  squatted  behind! 
the  plate  with  a  big  mitt  and  caught  the  Admiral's  delivery.  This  opening 
ceremony  made  quite  an  impression  on  the  assembled  Britishers,  for  it 
showed  them  what  a  big  part  Base  Ball  had  in  the  national  life  of 
America. 

"The  guests  of  Admiral  Sims  and  his  staff  were  Admiral  Palmer  of  the 
British  navy  and  some  of  his  junior  officers.  Admiral  Palmer  was  a  very 
keen  spectator  of  the  fray,  which  the  army  won. in  eleven  innings,  7  to  6„ 
as  steps  already  have  been  taken  to  introduce  Base  Ball  in  the  British 
navy.  Princess  Patricia,  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Canadian  troops,  who 
knew  Base  Ball  in  Canada,  was  another  interested  spectator,  while  Ireland 
was  represented  by  Capt.  William  Archer  Redmond,  son  of  the  late  John 
Redmond." 

The  game  was  the  forerunner  of  a  season's  schedule  which  was 
played  in  London  during  the  past  summer,  and  though  the  league 
games  were  ostensibly  for  Americans,  it  was  predicted  that  before 
the  summer  ended  the  Londoners  would  be  real  fans. 


BASE  BALL  IN  SPAIN 

While  Cuba  has  long  been  one  of  the  Base  Ball  countries  of  the 
world,  such  has  not  been  the  case  with  Spain.  No  live  interest 
has  been  created  as  yet,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  but  few 
understand  the  game.  The  American  colony  and  Spaniards  who 
have  been  in  America  and  in  our  colleges  naturally  endeavor  to 
disseminate  the  essentials  and  rudiments  of  the  sport,  but  it  will 
be  a  few  years  yet  before  the  game  will  actually  come  into  the 
limelight.  One  of  the  Americanized  Spanish  boys  has  been  writing 
articles  for  the  Spanish  papers  explaining  the  game  and  giving  the 
native  for  the  first  time  a  chance  to  hear  about  Base  Ball  in  the 
language  he  knows  best.  It  is  greatly  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  that  the  various  games  have  had  several  fair-sized  audiences. 

The  Spanish  team  is  composed  mostly  of  players  who  have  been 
in  the  States  at  some  time  or  other,  or  in  the  Philippines,  though 
there  are  a  number  of  enthusiasts  who  have  never  left  Spanish 
soil. 

As  the  offices  of  the  American  Embassy,  those  of  the  Military 
Attache,  Naval  Attache,  War  Trade  Board,  and  the  Embassy  itself, 
became  augmented  as  a  result  of  war,  naturally  that  old  American 
spirit  began  to  venture  on  strange  fields,  and  not  without  success. 

Last  year,  no  sooner  had  the  spring  chill  left  the  air  than  the 
feeling  of  unrest  hit  the  American  colony  in  Spain.  The  sport  of 
the  Spaniards — the  hull-fight — did  not  appeal  to  the  red4)loodect 
Americans  there.  They  wanted  to  do  something  more  than  sit  in  a 
stone  coliseum-like  building  and  wave  handkerchiefs  when  some 
"matador"  was  particularly  skillful  in  disposing  of  a  bull.  They 
wanted  to  get  out  in  the  wonderful  spring-like  days — for  the  days 
are   just  like   in   the    States,    only   more   so — and    one   day    a    bare 
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dozen  of  the  boys  headed  for  an  open  lot  with  one  bat,  one  ball, 
and  with  nothing  more  but  the  enthusiasm  which  every  American 
has  buttoned  up  under  his  vest.  A  game  of  "risers,"  "one-o-cat," 
etc.,  was  the  result  of  that  day  and  the  game  of  Base  Ball  had  its 
start  in  Spain.  Early  in  May  the  first  visions  of  Base  Ball  began 
to  become  noticeable  and  after  a  few  practice  games  the  Americans 
found  their  Spanish  friends  anxious  for  battle. 

The  Royal  Sporting  Club  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  field,  at  the 
opening  of  which  the  King  had  promised  to  be  present  (though 
His  Majesty  was  unable  to  attend  owing  to  the  then  existing  con- 
ditionsl,  and  they  scoured  the  country  for  anyone  who  understood 
anything  about  the  game.  After  what  seemed  centuries  the  long- 
looked-for  day  arrived  and  on  July  5,  1918,  the  first  official  Base 
Ball  game  ever  witnessed  by  that  romantic  people  was  contested. 
Of  course,  as  is  natural  to  assume,  the  Yanks,  as  the  American 
team  is  known,  easily  were  the  victors,  with  a  score  of  11 — 5. 
Much  spirit  was  displayed  by  both  sides,  and  while  the  spectators 
did  not  fully  understand  the  maneuvers,  yet  they  proved  to  be  a 
sporty  lot  and  the  air  was  rent  time  and  again  with  the  wild  yells 
both  of  cheer   and  disapproval. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  full  details  of  the  game,  as  no  official 
record  was  kept,  but  the  line-up  of  the  two  teams  was  as  follows  : 

YANKS  EL  EQUIPO   ESPANOL 

Captain  Wilson  P.  Foss    Catcher A.    Freg 

Isaac  H.  Miller    1st  base R.    Gonzalez 

Manuel  C.  Gonzalez    2d  base F.    Aznar 

Lieut.  W.  N.  Ormsby    3d  base S.    Fa  jardo 

W.  F.  Bridgetts    Center  field D.    Poyan 

Arthur  A.  Hesch    Shortstop K.  ,  Hyslop 

Robert  M.  Scotten    Right  field ..L.    Freg 

Joseph  W.  Grimes    Left  field S.    Freg 

Major  John  W.  Lang   Pitcher V.   LaPresa 

R.  Lopez  Navarro,  David  E.  Grant. .Subs A.  Giralt,  G.  Giralt 

Manager c D.  Poyan 


BASE  BALL  IN  PANAMA 

War  or  no  war,  the  Panama  Canal  Base  Ball  League  went  on 
just  as  usual  and  the  interest  in  the  league  was  greater  than  ever 
it  has  been.  There  were  more  spectators  and  there  was  more  keen 
Base  Ball.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  folks  who 
live  on  the  Isthmus  that  they  can  show  exactly  as  good  Base  Ball, 
'comparatively  speaking,  as  any  organization  in  the  United  States 
of  a  like  standard. 

By  Bob  Martin, 
President  Panama  Canal  Base  Ball  League. 

Base  Ball  to-day  is  the  chief  sport  of  the  Isthmus.  It  is  without 
a  rival  in  furnishing  clean  amusement  for  the  people.  The  first 
frolic  of  the  small  American  boy  on  the  Canal  Zone,  and  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  youngsters  in  Panama  and  Colon,  is  Base 
Ball.  It  is  the  chief  diversion  of  our  local  grammar  and  high 
school  student ;  later,  when  he  graduates  and  becomes  a  Canal 
employe,  it  is  the  one  outdoor  recreation  that  gets  his  loyal  and 
unswerving  patronage. 

The  ardent  fan  to-day  is  accustomed  to  seeing  his  pals  and 
fellow  workers  go  out  on  the  diamond  and  give  an  exhibition  that 
compares  favorably  with,  if  not  better  than  that  given  by,  similar 
leagues  in  the  States.  The  players  now  in  the  game  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  sacrifices  they  make  in  practicing  and  playing 
for  the  amusement  of  all  without  any  recompense,   and   their  atti- 
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tude  in  this  respect  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  sides  of  local 
Base  Ball. 

The  Panama  Canal  Base  Ball  League  is  virtually  the  seed  and 
solid  foundation  of  local  Base  Ball.  For  it  is  "the  little  acorn 
from  which  has  sprung  the  giant  oak"  of  present  organized  Base 
Ball  on  the  Isthmus.  The  league  corrected  all  the  evils  of  former 
clays  by  drastic  legislation,  so  that  to-day  the  game  is  conducted: 
on  business  principles  and  the  amateur  standing  maintained  to  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  word. 

More  disappointments  entered  into  the  local  race  last  season  than 
ever  before.  Five  of  the  teams — Fort  Amador,  Fifth  Infantry, 
Colon,  Pedro  Miguel  and  Balboa — looked  good  before  the  season 
started.  Only  two — Balboa  and  Pedro  Miguel — rewarded  their  sup- 
porters. Fort  Amador  had  no  one  who  could  hold  the  slants  of 
Joe  Snook.  Colon,  with  its  bunch  of  sluggers,  had  a  corps  of 
pitchers  of  but  mediocre  ability.  They  failed  lamentably  in  emer- 
gencies, a  fact  that  was  demonstrated  when  they  lost  two  succes- 
sive double-headers  to  Pedro  Miguel  and  Balboa.  The  Fifth  In- 
fantry, with  an  abundance  of  playing  material  and  one  of  the  best 
batteries  in  the  league — Grieshaber  and  Milburn — were  unable  tc* 
supply  the  necessary  runs  when  runs  were  needed. 

Pedro  Miguel  started  like  a  house  on  fire.  Balboa  faltered  untiL 
Abrams  was  secured.  He  filled  the  gap  at  shortstop  and  Balboa- 
started  to  win.  The  burden  of  pitching  was  placed  on  Garlington's 
shoulders,  and  how  successfully  he  carried  that  burden  is  now  a 
matter  of  record.  Slowly  but  surely  they  cut  down  Pedro  Miguel's- 
lead,  and  the  final  game  of  the  season  found  the  two  teams  tied 
for  first  place.  Plank's  home  run  hit  in  that  memorable  contest^ 
winning  the  game  for  Balboa,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Bal- 
boa fans,  and  probably  by  the  loyal  rooters  of  Pedro  Miguel  as 
well.     The  teams  finished  as  follows : 

PANAMA   LEAGUE   STANDING. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.  P.O.  Club.  Won.  Lost.  P.C* 

Balboa     16         5       .762       33rd  Infantry  10       11       .47fr 

Pedro  Miguel   15         6       .714       Fort  Amador  9       11       .450^ 
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.550 
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.524 

Colon    11         9        .550       29th  Infantry   7       14        ,33&' 

5th  Infantry   11       10       .524       Porto   Rican   laftry.      3       16       .15S- 

TWILIGHT  LEAGUE. 
The  third  annual  championship  race  of  the  Twilight  League, 
under  the  competent  direction  of  President  R.  K.  Morris,  began  on 
December  17,  1917,  and  ended  April  25,  1918 — 30-game  schedule — 
with  the  Metal  Trades  winning  the  pennant.  They  jumped  to  the 
front  at  the  start,  winning  their  first  seven  games,  and  were 
headed  only  once  during  the  entire  season.  The  teams  finished  as 
follows  : 

TWILIGHT   LEAGUE    STANDING. 

Club.                        Won.  Lost.  P.C.  Club.                        Won.  Lost.  P.C. 

Metal  Trades   21         8       .724       Supply    11       15       .42$ 

Ambulance  Co 19       10       .655       Amador    : 11       17       .393 

Boilermakers    11       15       .423       Administration    9       17       .340 


BASE  BALL  IN  VENEZUELA 

A  new  phase  of  the  spread  of  Base  Ball  throughout  the  world  i& 
that  it  has  made  its  way  into  popularity  in  Venezuela.  It  has  been 
played  in  Porto  Rico  with  much  success  and  a  Porto  Rican  player 
who  visited  Venezuela  is  responsible  for  the  statement  as  to  the 
progress  which  it  is  making  in  the  South  American  capital. 

"Pitcher  Mutis  of  the  Borinquen  Stars,  the  Porto  Rican  Base  Ball  club- 
that  visited  Venezuela  for  a  series  of  games,  says  that  the  sentiment  has. 
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got  hold  in  the  South  American  republic,  where  for  centuries  'la  corrida 
de  toros'  has  been  the  national  sport.  People  there  still  go  afternoons  to 
see  the  'toreador'  give  the  deadly  thrust  to  his  victim,  but  a  greater 
number  attend  the  morning  Base  Ball  game,  and  their  enthusiasm  at  the 
'juago  de  pelota'  is  more  intense  and  continuous.  They  howl  at  the 
players  and  each  other,  convincing  proof  that  the  fan  has  appeared  in  the 
South  American  republic. 

"As  players,  the  natives  have  not  reached  Porto  Rican  standards;  they 
are  rather  weak  fielders  and  batters,  but  throw!  Ave  Maria!  How  they 
can  throw!  According  to  Mutis,  Walter  Johnson  and  Tris  Speaker  would 
sit  up  and  take  notice  if  they  saw  the  'Venezolanos'  'tirando  la  pelota.* 
So  great  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Caracas  to  learn  the  American 
game  that  Mutis  and  one  or  two  of  his  companions  were  persuaded  to 
remain  after  the  series  to  teach  enthusiasts  how  to  play  it." 


BASE  BALL  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

A  twelve-game  championship  series  was  concluded  in  Mexico  City 
early  in  February,  1919,  and  proved  so  successful  that  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  start  another  series  at  once.  The  teams; 
competing  were  Reforma  and  Nacional,  both  local  aggregations, 
and  the  .Habana  Reds,  who  were  brought  from  Cuba  to  play  in  the 
championship.  The  visiting  team  won  the  honors,  but  was  closely 
pressed  by  Reforma.  Following  is  the  final  standing  of  the  teams 
and  averages : 

FINAL  STANDING. 

Won  Lost  Tie  P.O. 

Habana    Reds    7          4  1  .636 

Reforma     6           5  1  ,545 

Nacional    4          8  0  .333 

CLUB  BATTING.  CLUB  FIELDING. 

A.B.  R.  H.  P.C.  P.O.  A.  E.  P.C* 

Habana   Reds   402    71  106    .263  Habana  Reds    327    165  64    .8848 

Reforma     435    87  110    .252  Reforma     317    149  61    .8842 

Nacional    402    56  100    .248  Nacional 305    148  75    .857 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING  AVERAGES. 

G.  A.B.  R.  H.  P.C.                                         G.  A.B.  R.  H.  P.C. 

Gabucio,    R 4     8     4     4    .500       Montes,    N 12    45  7  11  .244: 

Laniza,   N 12    47      8    19    .404       Garcia,    R 12    50  9  12  .240* 

Fotingo,   H 12    44    11    17    .386       Hernandez,    N.    ..  12    43  7  10  .232 

Villarin,    H 12    46      6    17    .369       Juarez,    R 12    39  5  9  .230 

Cabal,    N 12    44     7    15    .340       Alcazar,    N 7    23  2  5  .217 

Aguiar,    H 12    45    10    15    .333       Campos,    N 12    37  9  8  .216 

Imeldo,    N 13     11    .333       Arce,    H 7    19  4  4  .210 

O'Brien,    R.    ......  12    52      6    17    .326       Aquilino,    R 10    40  6  8  .200 

Lazaga,    R.    12    50    10    16    .320       Zarzo,    H 12    44  10  7  .159 

Cheo,     H 12    46      7    14    .304       Goyo,    H 12    45  3  7  .155 

Ferrer,    H 12    49      8    14    .285       Alvarez,    N. 9    36  5  5  .138 

Glenn,    N 11    43      6    12    .279       Menocal,    R 8    32  7  3  .093 

Alberdi,    N 9    29      3      8    .275       Perico,   R.  and  N.    3    12  0  1  .083 

V.    Valdez,    H 12    40      6    11    .275       Flores,   N 7    27  1  2  .074 

Jimenez,    R 12    51    14    14    .274       Page,    R 10  0  0  .100 

Casas,    R.    10    27      8      7    .259       Azcarraga,    N.    ...    1      0  0  0  .OOfr 

Pintueles,    R 11    40      9    10    .250       Meliton,    N 1      2  0  0  .000 

Gutierrez,    R 12    40      9    10    .250       Aranda,    N 2      4  0  0  .000 

Lavergne,    N 3      8      0      2    .250       Herrero,    H 9    24  6  0  .000 

Rene,   N 14     0     1    .250 

The  second  series  will  be  played  by  Matanzas,  Nacional  and 
Sonora.  The  Matanzas  is  another  Cuban  team,  while  the  Sonoras- 
were  brought  down  from  Nogales,  Sonora,  and  the  Nacional  is  a 
local  team  made  up  of  players  living  in  Mexico  City. 
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Base  Ball  in  England 

By  Arlie  Latham, 

President  Anglo-American   Base   Ball   League   and   Former   Member 

of  the  New  York  Giants. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  an  article  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  what  the  future  appears  to  be  for  America's  national 
pastime — Base  Ball — and  whether  it  will  become  a  prominent  as 
well  as  permanent  sport  in  England. 

Any  doubts  that  I  may  have  had  as  to  the  game  becoming  a 
national  sport  here  have  been  removed  by  the  visit  of  their  Majes- 
ties, the  King  and  Queen,  to  Stamford  Bridge  Grounds,  July  4th, 
to  witness  the  game  between  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
teams.  * 

At  this  writing  the  Anglo-American  Base  Ball  League,  which  is 
supported  by  thirty  of  the  most  prominent  Americans  at  present 
in  England,  has  played  112  league  matches  and  50  games  outside  of 
the  league  but  under  its  control,  throughout  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  with  an  attendance  varying  from  3,000  to  40,000.  In 
cases  where  we  have  had  only  a  small  attendance  it  has  been 
mostly  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  weather  at  the  time. 

The  past  summer  has  convinced  me  more  than  ever  that  the 
British  public  are  slowly  but  surely  being  won  over  to  Base  Ball 
from  a, spectator's  point  of  view.  The  greatest  difficulty  encountered 
so  far  has  been  the  obtaining  of  equipment,  which  we  intend  to 
give  all  the  schools  throughout  England,  so  that  the  younger  gen- 
eration may  have  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  as  well  as 
witnessing  this  engrossing  pastime,  which  in  my  opinion  is  one  of 
the  finest  sports  imaginable  for  cultivating  a  clean  and  healthy 
mind  as  well  as  a  strong  and  active  body.  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
English  public  should  not  take  greatly  to  this  game,  for  I  am 
inclined  to  substantiate  what  they  say — "that  it  is  rounders  made 
scientific  by  the  Americans." 

When  first  we  started  playing  last  summer  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  some  of  the  spectators  until  the  end  of  the  contest ; 
but  directly  we  were  able  to  get  a  condensed  form  of  the  rudi- 
mentary rules  of  the  game,  together  with  a  diagram  of  the  field, 
etc.,  into  their  hands,  and  aided  by  a  large  number  of  Americans 
who  were  ready  and  willing  to  explain  the  finer  points  of  the 
game  to  them,  we  were  pleased  to  see  that  the  English  public 
remained  till  the  last  and  were  taking  as  much  interest  in  the 
game  as  the  Americans,  who  were  following  the  league  with  as 
much  interest  as  though  they  were  watching  a  world  series  at  home. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  that  the  large  attendances  at 
many  of  the  matches  played  in  the  provinces  were  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  game  being  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  they  never  had  been  given  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing any  Base  Ball  whatsoever.  But  my  doubts  were  speedily 
removed  by  our  second  and  third  visits  to  different  towns ;  for 
instance,  Manchester,  where  we  played  our  first  game  before  8,000 
and  our  second  and  third  games  before  an  attendance  of  from 
10,000  to   12,000  people. 

In  regard  to  our  financial  success,  we  have  been  the  means  of 
raising  £3,000  for  war  charities  and  have  a  balance  large  enough 
to  carry  on  during  1919,  as  we  have  taken  a  lease  of  the  Stam- 
ford Bridge  Grounds,  London,  the  finest  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
grounds  at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Sheffield. 

The  league  will  be  composed  of  eight  teams,  which  will  start  their 
matches  early  in  May  and  play  straight  through  the  summer  till 
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August  31.  I  made  it  a  point  of  asking  the  newspaper  men  who 
were  present  on  the  Fourth  of  July  whether  or  not  they  thought 
the  King  was  pleased  with  the  game.  One  of  the  English  writers 
told  me  that  he  never  had  seen  their  Majesties  so  delighted  with  a 
sport  as  they  were  with  Base  Ball  at  the  match  between  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy.  The  game  was  won  by  the  Navy,  2  to  1, 
from  which  can  be  judged  that  it  was  extremely  well  played  and 
finely  contested. 

Lafitte  of  Detroit  pitched  for  the  Army  and  Pennock  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  was  the  pitcher  for  the  Navy.  Each  team  had  several 
professional  players  in  its  line-up.  The  enthusiasm  was  greater 
than  I  have  ever  seen  shown  at  a  Base  Ball  game  and  reminded 
one  of  being  at  a  Harvard-Yale  foot  ball  match  in  America.  The 
Army  ''rooters"  had  their  section  and  a  cheer  leader — each  man 
with  a  megaphone.  The  same  state  of  affairs  applied  to  the  Navy. 
This  particular  game  no  doubt  made  kistory  insofar  as  Base  Ball 
is  concerned. 

In  closing,  I  might  say  that  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilson 
Cross,  Mr.  Harry  Lukens,  Mr.  Mandelick  and  Mr.  Booker,  managing 
director  of  the  league,  for  their  yeoman  work,  which  has  tended  so 
greatly  to  put  Base  Ball  on  the  map  insofar  as  it  concerns  England. 
They  are  all  members  of  the  American  colony  here  and  put  their 
whole  heart  into  making  the  league  a  success,  and  to  them  is  due 
the  credit  for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Most  of  the  equipment  has  been  supplied  the  league  through  the 
kindness  of  the  American  Y.M.C.A.  and  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros. — the  famous  American  sporting  goods  house — and  their  man- 
aging director,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Cox,  has  gone  out  of  his  way  on  many 
occasions  to  help  us  out  of  difficulties  when  we  have  been  hard* 
pressed  for  equipment. 

That  Base  Ball  is  taking  a  hold  on  England  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  Anglo-American 
Base  Ball  League  will  become  a  professional  institution,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  this  will  have  the  support  of  all  sport  loving  people  in  the 
British   Isles. 
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National  Base  Ball  Federation 

Owing  to  the  war,  the  activities  of  the  National  Base  Ball  Fed- 
eration, the  governing  body  in  the  United  States  for  the  amateur 
and  semi-professional  sand-lot  clubs,  were  concentrated  during  1918 
on  a  dozen  industrial  communities  in  which  war  workers  made  up 
the  teams.  There  was  no  let-down  in  the  strict  eligibility  rules  of 
the  Federation  on  account  of  the  war  and  the  organization  main- 
tained its  high  standard  throughout. 

A  championship  competition  was  conducted  in  September  for  its 
Class  A  (amateur)  and  Class  AA  (semi-professional)  divisions. 
Canton  was  represented  by  the  Central  Steel  Company  club,  Akron 
by  the  General  Tires,  Pittsburgh  by  the  Ambridge  American 
Bridge  Company  team,  Cleveland  by  the  Standard  Parts  Company 


1,  H.  Sellars;  2,  Gurnard;  3,  Marquard;  4,  LeRoy  Sellars,  Bus.  Mgr.;  5,  Price; 
6,  Jack  Lickert,  Mgr.  and  Capt.;  7,  Jansen;  8,  Daniels;  9,  Thut;  10,  Vise;  11, 
Hanson;  12,  Flick;  13,  Brown;  14,  Billy  Kennedy,  Mascot;  15,  Jack  Lickert, 
Mascot. 

WHITE  MOTOR  COMPANY  No.  2  TEAM,  CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 
Class  A  Champions,  National  Base  Ball  Federation. 

team,  Cincinnati  by  the  Wiedemanns,  Johnstown  by  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company  Mechanical-Wire  Department  team,  Detroit  by  the 
Maxwell  Motor  Car  Company  and  Toledo  by  the  Railways  and  Light 
Company  club.     This  was  in  Class  AA. 

In  Class  A,  Detroit  had  entered  the  Miss  Detroit  Cigars;  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Spang  Chalfant  Company  team  ;  Cincinnati,  the  Christ 
Church  team,  and  Cleveland,  the  White  Motor  Company  No,  2  team. 

The  Standard  Parts  of  Cleveland  landed  the  honors  in  Class  AA, 
and  the  White  Motors  No.  2  the  honors  in  Class  A.  Thus  Cleve- 
land won  both  championships. 

At  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Federation,  held  at  the 


1,  William  S.  Haddock,  Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  President,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  2,  Tom  Nokes,  Secretary,  Municipal  Recreation  Board,  Johnstown,  Pa. ; 
3,  Cliff  E.  Martin,  Member  Board  of  Directors,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  4,  Ralph  S. 
Davis,    Member   Board  .of   Directors,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

OFFICERS  NATIONAL  BASE  BALL  FEDERATION. 
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Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  18,  1919,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : 

William  S.  Haddock,  Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  president, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  James  H.  Lowry,  first  vice-president,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  Joseph  D.  Thomas,  second  vice-president,  Akron, 
Ohio ;  Tom  Nokes,  secretary,  Municipal  Recreation  Board,  Johns- 
town, Pa. ;  Virgil  E.  Zetterlind,  treasurer,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  C.  C. 
Townes,  counsel,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Board  of  Directors — Ralph  S. 
Davis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  Doik  Novario,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  A.  J, 
Chubb,  Chicago,  111. ;  Cliff  B.  Martin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Albert  C. 
Febrey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  chairman  of  the  Athletic  Division  of  the 
War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  wrote 
to  the  Federation  extending  his  thanks  and  that  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  Washington  for  the  efforts  of  the  Federation  in  behalf  of 
the  movement  to  secure  athletic  equipment  for  soldiers  and  sailors- 


Standing  (left  to  right)— Kirschnick;  C.  Russel,  Trainer;  Bert  Findley,  Bus. 
Mgr. ;  A.  L.  McKee,  Personal  Service  Supervisor  Standard  Parts  Co.;  Del 
Young,  Mgr.;  Uhle;  W.  E.  Perrine,  Gen.  Mgr.  Standard  Parts  Co.;  Dela- 
hanty;  Liebhardt;  Klukan:  Murphy.  <•'  Sitting — Fields;  Breen;  S<chreiner;  F.  F. 
Grimmelsman,  Plant  Mgr.  Perfection  Spring  Division  of  Standard  Parts  Co.; 
Wallace;  Fleming;  Daly;  Woerth. 

STANDARD  PARTS  COMPANY  TEAM,    CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 
Class  AA  Champions,   National  Base  Ball  Federation. 

Billy  Evans,  the  American  League  umpire,  addressed  the  dele- 
gates on  sportsmanship  and  discipline  in  Base  Ball,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  sand-lot  Base  Ball  as  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  great  national  game. 

The  convention  voted  to  urge  upon  the  leaders  in  sand-lot  Base 
Ball  the  establishment  of  schools  for  umpires  and  scorers  in  all 
the  leading  sand  lot  centers  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  the  services  of  professional  league  umpires  as  instructors 
and  advisers. 


WALTER  WERT, 

President. 


GEORGE  J.  MORAN, 
Vice-President, 


B.  BARNHART, 

Vice-President. 


VIRGIL  E.  ZETTERLIND, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OFFICERS  OF  AMATEUR  SECTION,  DETROIT  AMATEUR 
BASE  BALL  COMMISSION. 
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Detroit   Amateur   Commission 


CHARLES  W.  BURTON, 

President  Detroit  Amateur 
Commission. 


A  remarkable  year  from  the 
amateur  standpoint  passed  into 
history  with  the  close  of  the 
1918  season  of  the  Detroit  Am- 
ateur Commission.  The  third 
year  of  the  Commission  (for- 
merly the  Federation)  proved 
conclusively  that  although  war 
conditions  affected  all,  amateur 
Base  Ball  was  popular  and 
progressed. 

Seventy-odd  clubs  enrolled  in 
the  amateur  section  at  the  sea- 
son's opening,  in  four  classes, 
and  the  majority  of  these,  even 
under  war  conditions,  managed 
to  complete  a  successful  season. 

Besides  awarding  handsome 
trophies  to  the  championship 
club  in  each  class,  the  Commis- 
sion also  recognized  the  splen- 
did work  of  three  additional 
clubs,  awards  being  given  the 
runners-up  in  Class  B  and  C 
and  also  the  Junior  League  race 
winners. 

The  city  championship  was 
won  by  the  Maxwells,  who,  af- 
ter apparently  having  the  race 
won,  were  tied  for  first  place  by 
the  Packards  on  the  last  day  of 


the  race,  when  the  River  Rouge  Club  defeated  the  Automakers. 
In  the  play-off  the  Maxwells  easily  defeated  the  rival  autoists  an-d 
"won  the  crown.  Following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  amateur  sec- 
tion: 

CLASS  A. 

But  twelve  clnbs  in  all  participated  in  the  premier  amateur 
«class  race,  due  to  the  ravages  of  draft,  enlistment,  etc.  The 
Strand  Billiard  team's  playing  was  the  feature  of  the  season. 
They  started  with  a  rush,  led  nearly  all  the  way,  lost  the  top 
Tung  for  a  short  period  to  Barry's  and  finally  landed  in  a  tie  with 
the  Miss  Detroit  Cigars  at  the  head  of  the  heap.  Who's  Your 
Tailor,  Saint  Gerard's  Y.M.C.,  Coca  Colas,  Swift  Cigars,  J.  J. 
<Gormans  and  Upper  Gratiots  found  the  going  too  hard  in  war 
times  and  were  forced  to  drop  out.     The  teams  finished  as  follows  : 


Miss    Detroit    . . . 
Strands     

W. 

8 

8 

L. 
2 
2 
3 
3 

P.O. 

.800      Who's   Your   Tailor. 
.800      Upper    Gratiots    .... 

.667       Wisch    Tailor    

.625      Gormans    

CLASS   B. 

W. 

.    5 
.    3 
.    5 

.    4 

L. 

4 
3 
7 
7 

P.O. 

.556 
.500 

Davidsons     

6 

417 

Barry's     •••• 

5 

.417 

Class  B  found  some  eighteen  to  twenty  entrants,  all  of  whom 
"were  confident  they  were  the  best.  With  the  passing  of  the  first 
lialf  of  the  season  it  developed  that  the  bunting  lay  between  prac- 
tically four  clubs.  From  this  time  on  to  the  three-quarter  post  the 
JMillers  battled  with  the  Saints  for  top  honors,  but  when  the  two 
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met,  the  St.  Hedwig  club  defeated  the  Millers  and  dropped  them  to 
second  place.  In  the  meantime  a  losing  streak  for  both  the  Rialto 
and  Klein  clubs  forced  them  into  a  tie  for  third  place,  with  the 
Oakdales  and  Strohs  in  fourth  place  and  the  Lothrops  and  Equals 
in  fifth,  closely  followed  by  the  Elgin  club.  So  they  ran  until  the 
close,  when  the  runners-up  shifted  places  a  trifle,  but  with  the  St. 
Hedwigs  at  no  time  in  danger  of  losing  the  honor  of  heading  the 
league.     Following  is  the  standing  at  the  close  of  the  season : 

W.  L.  P.O. 

St.   Hedwigs    14  1  .933 

Kleins    10  3  .769 

Rialtos     10  4  .714 

Millers     9  4  .692 

Strohs    8  5  .385 

Lothrops     8  5  .385 

Oakdales    7  5  .583 

Elgin    7  7  .500 

Equal    6  6  .500 


Detroit    News    . . . 

Yeoman     

East    Side    

W. 
....     4 

....     4 
4 

L. 

7 
7 
7 
9 
8 
7 
8 
9 

P.C. 

.361 
.364 

.364r 

States      

5 

.357 

Parfay     

Hecke    

....     4 
3 

.333 
300 

Muenz 

3 

.27  % 

St.    Francis    

....    2 

.182 

CLASS  C. 

With  twenty-six  teams  starting,  Class  C  proved  not  only  the 
largest  of  all,  but  also  developed  a  hard-fought  race.  The  Elk- 
harts  started  out  like  a  whirlwind  and  were  never  headed,  although 
their  margin  over  the  runners-up  at  all  times  was  small.  The 
Weber  Sports  gained  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  club  to  de- 
feat the  leaders,  while  the  Avalons,  who  finished  in  second  place, 
played  them  a  tie  game.     The  teams  finished  as  follows : 


W.      L.    P.C. 


Elkharts     13 

Avalons     11 

Weber   Sports    8 

Cornell    Club    10 

Mt.    Elliott    8 

Utahs     7 

Denby    Motors     7 

Monarchs     6 

Cadillaquas     6 

Forrest  Arrows    6 

Hatters     6 

Brexelius     6 

Majestic     6 


1 

.929 

3 

.786 

3 

.727 

5 

.667 

4 

.667 

4 

.637 

4 

.637 

4 

.600 

5 

.546 

5 

.546 

6 

.500 

6 

.500 

6 

.500 

Riverview    A.C 6 

Emeralds    5 

Detroit     Merchants...  5 

Krakows     6 

Gartner    Hardware...  2 

St.    Gabriels 3 

Packard    Jrs 4 

Maroons    B.F.    .......  2 

Omahas     2 

Apache  Club   3 

Windsors    1 

Royal    A.C. 1 


L.    P.O. 

6  .500 
5        .500 

5  .500 

7  .462 
3        .400 

6  .333 
9  .308 
5        .286 

.250 
.214 
.125 
.091 


6 
11 

7 
20 


CLASS  D. 

An  interesting  race  developed  in  Class  D,  made  more  so  by  the 
addition  of  the  Ottaway  Drugs,  who  entered  the  fray  in  July.  The 
Hurons  and  St.  Gerards  had  a  merry  race  up  until  the  time  the 
drug  lads  appeared,  and  then  a  three-cornered  battle  resulted,  with 
first  the  Saints  leading  and  then  the  Hurons.  The  break  finally 
came,  however,  wmen  the  St,  Gerards  were  defeated  by  both  the 
Hurons  and  Ottaway,  and  the  Hurons  had  the  honor  of  leading  the 
race  by  one  game.     Final  standing : 


W.      L.    P.C. 


Huron    Club    13 

Ottaway    Drugs    11 

St.    Gerards    11 

Outlaws 7 

Journals    5 


2 

867 

2 

846 

3 

756 

7 

500 

5 

500 

w. 

Vincentions    4 

News    Jrs 5 

Orioles     3 

Crescents     2 

Rouge    2 


L. 

P.C. 

7 

.364 

9 

.357 

8 

.273 

7 

.222 

9 

.182 
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INDUSTRIAL  ATHLETICS 

That  recreation  has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  American 
industrial  life  is  now  universally  apparent.  During  the  war  the 
rapid  expansion  of  industry  attracted  thousands  of  workers  to 
localities  where  a  few  hundred  persons,  or  none  at  all,  had  previ- 
ously resided,  and  amusement  and  athletic  recreation  became  abso- 
lute necessities.  One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  times  is  the 
interest  shown  by  manufacturing  establishments  in  athletics — espe- 
cially Base  Ball — for  their  employes. 

There  is  hardly  a  concern  of  any  size  in  the  United  States  that 
has  not  at  least  a  representative  Base  Ball  team,  while  others  have 
gone  into  the  matter  of  furnishing  recreation  on  a  really  elaborate 
scale.  Playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  are  now  at  the  command  of 
the  workers  in  many  localities,  women  as  well  as  men  being  encour- 
aged to  take  part  in  sports  which  are  adapted  to  their  physique. 

That  this  idea  of  industrial  recreation  is  being  recognized,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  other  countries,  is  shown  by  a 
cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Suny  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"London,  March  6. — A  conference  of  associations  representing  all 
sports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  in  London,  has  approved  of  a 
series  of  memorials  to  be  forwarded  to  every  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  House  of  Commons,  emphasizing  the  need  for  increased 
facilities  for  sports  and  recreations  for  workers,  not  merely  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  nation  but  as  tending  to  reduce  unrest. 

"The  memorial  also  points  out  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
additional  players  who  took  up  sport  while  serving  in  the  army 
must  be  provided  for.  The  conference  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment acquire  ground  for  the  practice  of  sports  and  let  it  at  low 
rentals  and  also  instruct  and  empower  municipalities  to  do  like- 
wise." 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Next  to  the  development  of  athletics  for  military  purposes,  the 
war  did  much  to  show  the  value  of  organized  sport  in  industries, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  recreation  but  also  of  stimulating  local 
pride  in  the  "home"  team — the  same  spirit  that  inspires  pupils  and 
graduates  of  schools  and  colleges  to  follow  the  varying  fortunes  of 
their  representatives  through  victory  and  defeat. 

Heretofore  such  interest  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  was  indi- 
vidual, but  last  year  a  governing  body  designed  to  foster  this  phase 
of  recreation  was  organized.  The  American  Industrial  Athletic 
Association,  which  came  into  existence  at  Akron,  Ohio,  August  12r 
1918,  has  for  its  special  object  the  encouragement  of  athletic 
sport  in  industrial  establishments.  Mai  Brock,  of  Akron,  is  presi- 
dent ;  L.  E.  Zak,  also  of  Akron,  secretary-treasurer  ;  J.  W.  O'Meara, 
editor  of  Industrial  Athletics,  the  official  organ  of  the  association, 
and  P.  C.  Barnett.  associate  editor.  Among  the  prominent  manu- 
facturing organizations  enrolled  in  the  association  are  the  following: 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.  ;  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co..  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,. 
International  Harvester  Co.,  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ; 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Hill-Standard  Co.,  An- 
derson, Ind. ;  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio  :  Standard 
Parts  Co.,  ISfela  Park  (National  Lamp  Works),  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Steel  Co.,  Favorite  Knitting  Mills,  Clothcraft  Shops  (Joseph  & 
Feiss),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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EASTERN  A.A.,   BANGOR,  ME. 

The  Eastern  A. A.  Base  Ball  team  is  made  up  of  employes  of  the 
Eastern  Manufacturing  Company.  Every  member  works  regular 
hours  and  several  hold  important  positions  with  the  company,  so 
that  it  is  purely  an  industrial  team.  The  Easterns  met  most  of 
the  strong  teams  in  their  State  and  lost  but  few  games.  This  gives 
them  a  strong  claim  to  the  championship  of  Maine  in  their  class. 
On  Labor  Day  the  strong  Pittsfield  A. A.  team,  champions  of  their 
league,  were  defeated  twice  by  the  Easterns.  Following  is  the 
record  of  the  team : 


6— Orono  Soldiers  5 

0— Fay  &  Scott  1 

2— Fay  &  Scott  3 

6— Fay  &  Scott  2 

1— Fay  &  Scott  4 

3 — Bangor  A. A.  2 

5 — Bangor  A.A.  0 


5— Lincoln  Easterns  1 
5— Bangor  C.  of  C.  2 
12 — Lincoln  Easterns  4 
13— Naval  Reserves  3 
3 — Sangerville  A.A.  5 
4— Soldiers  U.   of  M.  2 


3— Sangerville  A.A.  0 
10— Rice  &  Miller  3 

4 — Naval  Reserves  B.H. 
20— Soldiers  U.  of  M.  0 

3— Pittstield   A.A.   2 

3— Pittsfield  A.A.   2 


FISK  RED  TOPS,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

The  Fisk  Red  Tops  of  Chicopee  Falls  had  a  remarkably  success- 
ful season  during  1918.  Of  38  games  played,  the  nine  won  23,  lost 
14  and  tied  one.  Every  scheduled  game  for  the  Red  Tops  was  a 
Base  Ball  battle  in  itself,  such  stiff  opposition  being  provided  as 
the  Boston  National  League  club,  the  Newport  Naval  Reserves,  the 
old  Camp  Devens  team  and  a  number  of  others.  The  team  was 
managed  on  the  field  by  Fred  ("Klondike")  Smith,  who  played  left 
field.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  Rochester  club  under  John  Gan- 
zel  for  five  seasons.  His  team  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any 
minor  league  manager.     The  team's  record  for  the  year  follows : 

0— Boston   College   16  5— Fort  Slocum   2  6— So.   Manchester  Ath*  4 

9— Camp   Devens   2  5 — Schencks    Club   1  5— Douglas  Shoe  Club  15 

3— Dean  Academy  2  4— Boston    (N.L.)   7  6— Lakscos,    Bridgeport   3 

3— Camp  Devens  4  8— Queen  Quality  3  1— Graton   &   Knight- 0 

5— Queen  Quality  7  2— Schencks  Club  4  2— Namco  Club  2    (12  in.) 

10— Indian   Orchard  0  2— Pelham  Bay  0  4— First    Naval    Dist.    1 

1— Schencks   Club  6  4— Queen   Quality  0  9— Marlin-Rockwell  Club  3 

6 — Poli's  Hartfords  2  2— Colonials   1  3— Newport   Naval   Res.  ,4 

1— Crescent   A.C.    3  0— Poli's  Hartfords  1        0— Newport   Naval  Res.   4t 

2— New  York  A.C.  4  5— Poli's  Hartfords  11       7— Seneca   Falls  Stars  6 

4— Namco  Club  0  5— Springfield   College  4    8 — So.   Manchester  Ath.  2 

3— Queen    Quality   1  8— Springfield    (E.L.)  3    3— United   Shoe  Mach.  0 

1— Camp  Devens  3  5— United  Shoe  Mach.  1 

BATTING  AVERAGES, 

G.  A.B.  R.  H.  P.C.  G.  A.B.  R.  H.  P.C. 

Dowd,    2b.-ss 18      66      9    23    .349       Gross,    lb 18  65  4  15  .231 

Wiglesworth,    of.  38    149    12    46    .309  Crowther,    ss.    ...  13  44  6  10  .227 

Statz,     2b. -ss 26    104    15    31    .298  Lanning,    of.-p...  30  99  16  22  .222 

Lenahan,     p 10      27      3      7    .258       L.    Kane,    3b 33  121  14  26  .21r> 

Johnson,     p.-of...  27      79    12    20    .253  Gr'nhalgh,    c.-2b.  27  80  10  17  .213 

Smith,    of 34    130    19    32    .246       Waters,    c 15  44  6  9  .205 

Lonergan,     ss.-2b.    9      33      4      8    .242  Warner,    2b.-lb...  11  43  6  8  .1S6 

Gill,    p.-of.    .....10     29     3     7    .241  R.  GonzTs,  2b-ss.    6  20  2  3  .150 

Players  who  participated  in  less  than  five  games— Werre,  lb. ;  Carrigan, 
p.;  Mamaux,  p.;  Finn,  p.;  Deane,  3b.-L'b. :  Hatch,  lb.:  Clemens,  of.;  Con- 
roy,  lb.;  Collins,  2b.-lb.;  Leonard,  p.;  Gleason,  2b.;  Bowen,  of.;  E.  Gon- 
zales, 3b.;  Quigley,  lb.-of.;  Wm.  Kopf,  3b.;  Walker,  p.;  Wr.  Kopf,  ss.- 
2b.;  Fitzgerald,  3b.;  Fisher,  p.;  Fila,  c;  Peterson,  p.;  V.  Johnson,  p.; 
Maguire,  p.;  Walsh,  lb.;  McCarthy,  of.-p.;  Fenton,  p.;  M.  Kane,  of.; 
Hulihan,   p. 

Team  average,    .248. 


(1)  PEET  BROTHERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  KANSAS  CITY, 
KANS.— 1,  Meyers;  2,  Davis;  3,  Crowley;  4,  Quilty;  5,  Bailey;  6,  Wheat;  7, 
Ackers;  8,  Best;  9,  Hungate;  10,  Jesson;  11,  Osborn;  12,  Vaughn;  13,  J.  L. 
Banner,  Mgr.  (2)  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  IN  NEW  YORK 
FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT  TEAM— 1,  McCarthy;  2,  Stehlin;  3,  Hoekelman;  4, 
Harding;  5,  Hawkins;  6,  Barrand;  7,  Torres;  8,  Stock;  9,  Mastin;  10,  Sullivan. 
(3)  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  WORCESTER, 
MASS.— 1,  William  Hamilton,  Coach;  2,  Cooney;  3,  Reiger;  4,  Freitag;  5, 
Bergen;  6,  Mclntyre;  7,  Lavalle;  8,  Bradley;  9,  Manning;  10,  Dee;  11,  F.  M. 
Saunders,  Mgr.;  12,  Dukette;  13,  Werre;  14,  Collamore;  15,  Rivard;  16,  John- 
son; 17,   Cassidy;  18,   Wall. 
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GRATON  &  KNIGHT  CO.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  represented^  by  one  of  the  fastest  independent  Base  Ball 
teams  in  the  East  during  the  1918  season.  No  effort  was  spared 
uy  the  management  and  company  officials  to  put  a  high  class  team 
on  the  field.  One  fact  which  makes  more  remarkable  the  excellent 
record  of  the  team  is  that  practically  every  player  was  a  bona  fide 
employe,  and  worked  six  days  every  week. 

In  years  past  Graton  &  Knight  was  always  represented  by  good 
teams  in  the  various  city  shop  leagues.  However,  when  the  1918 
season  came  around,  the  outlook  was  not  bright  for  a  successful 
league  on  account  of  the  war,  Manager  Frank  M.  Saunders  de- 
cided to  play  independent  ball.  The  team  played  the  fastest  inde- 
pendent and  shop  teams  throughout  New  England,  and  won  a  ma- 
jority of  its  games.  The  fast  Queen  Quality  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
teams  were  defeated,  the  former  twice,  and  the  well  known  Fiske 
Tied  Tops  and  Naval  Reserve  teams  won  only  after  hard  battles. 
Manager  Frank  Saunders  several  years  ago  managed  some  fast 
semi-professional  teams  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  He  managed  the  1917  Graton  &  Knight  team,  winners  of 
the  shop  league  pennant  in  Worcester.  William  Hamilton,  twenty 
years  back,  was  one  of  the  best  outfielders  in  the  major  league. 
While  playing  with  Philadelphia  he  set  a  record  for  stolen  bases 
and  was  a  terror  to  opposing  catchers,  Mr.  Hamilton  coached  the 
Graton  &  Knight  team.  William  Bergen,  catcher,  another  name  fa- 
miliar to  Base  Ball  followers  a  few  years  ago.  Bergen  was  thir- 
teen years  in  the  big  leagues— three  years  with  Cincinnati  and  ten 
years  with  Brooklyn,  where  he  wound  up  his  brilliant  career.  Mat- 
thew Mclntyre,  first  baseman,  gained  his  first  professional  ex- 
perience in  1910  and  1911  with  the  New  London  club  of  the  old 
Connecticut  League.  He  played  one  year  with  Winston-/Salem, 
South  Carolina,  and  then  gave  up  professional  Base  Ball.  Mclntyre 
is  a  good  fielder  and  a  dangerous  hitter. 

Infi  elder  John  Dee  covered  second  base.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  New  England,  as  he  played  for  several  years  with  the 
Lowell  and  Worcester  teams.  Dee  is  a  consistent  and  reliable 
player.  Arthur  Dukette.  shortstop,  is  a  player  of  promising  qual- 
ities. Although  only  18  years  of  age,  he  played  a  game  equal  to 
that  of  his  more  experienced  team  mates,  and  his  fielding  through- 
out the  year  was  brilliant.  Edgar  Rivarcl,  third  baseman,  is  a 
hard  working  player  and  is  always  liable  to  break  up  games  with 
long  hits.  He  has  had  several  chances  to  play  professional  ball, 
but  prefers  not  to.  Harry  Cooney  played  mostly  at  second  base 
and  shortstop  and  is  a  reliable  fielder  and  a  short,  hard  hitter. 
Several  years  ago  he  played  in  the  New  England  League. 

Outfielder  Hugh  Bradley  started  in  professional  ball  with  Nor- 
wich in  1906,  and  since  then  has  played  with  Worcester,  Boston 
Americans,  Toronto  and  in  the  Western  League.  Bradley  is  an  ex- 
perienced player  and  a  very  good  hitter.  Outfielder  Joseph  Drum- 
mey  played  with  several  Worcester  shop  and  semi-pro  teams  before 
coming  to  Graton  &  Knight.  He  is  a  quick  thinking  player  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  a  good  hitter  in  the  pinches.  Outfielder 
Henry  Manning  played  with  the  Whitinsville  County  team  in  1917 
and  also  with  several  other  semi-professional  teams. 

Fred  Reiger,  who  was  for  three  years  with  New  London,  is  a 
steady,  hard  working  mound  artist.  Several  years  ago  he  was 
tried  out  in  the  major  leagues.  Pitcher  Frank  Werre  is  a  young- 
ster of  19  who  should  develop  into  a  high  class  player.  He  pitched 
for  Worcester  during  the  early  1918  season,  but  previous  to  this 
had  played  only  with  small  amateur  teams.  He  is  a  left-hander 
with  good  control  and  a  fair  assortment  of  curves.  Otto  Frietag, 
second-string  catcher,  played  with  the  Worcester  team  during  the 
season  of  1916  and  since  then  has  played  with  several  fast  Worces- 


(1)  MINNESOTA  STEEL  COMPANY  MORGAN  PARK  TEAM,  DULUTH, 
MINN.— 1,  J.  M.  Nelson;  2,  J.  F.  Schultz;  3,  Green;  4,  Glenn;  5,  Maloy;  6, 
Satterness;  7,  Server;  8,  Solomon;  9,  Elliot;  10,  Lindholm;  11,  Method;  12* 
Robert.  (2)  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.— 
1,  Pjura;  2,  Johnson;  3,  Christy;  .4,  Champion;  5,  Shay;  6,  Mierke;  7,  Meyer- 
jack;  8,  Olichney;  9,  Wandres,  Mgr.;  10,  O'Connell,  Capt. ;  11,  Walters;  12, 
Bakos;  13,  Stirks.  (3)  THOMAS  G.  PLANT  COMPANY  "QUEEN  QUALITY" 
TEAM,  BOSTON,  MASS.— 1,  Hayes,  Treas.;  2,  Mitchell;  3,  Murray;  4,  Robert- 
son; 5;  Mulrennan;  6,  Gero;  7,  Godsell,  Mgr.;  8,  Hunt;  9,  Fitzpatrick;  10r 
Deininger;   11,   Drummond;   12,    St.   Angelo;   13,   Morton. 
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ter  County  teams.  He  is  an  excellent  catcher,  fair  hitter  and  a 
good   thrower. 

Francis  Cassidy  played  college  Base  Ball  for  two  years  and  was 
a  member  of  several  pennant  winning  teams  in  semi-professional 
leagues.  He  plays  well  in  both  the  outfield  and  infield.  Lavallee, 
utility  outfielder,  was  the  youngest  player  on  the  team.  He  is  just 
past  17  and  should  derive  much  knowledge  from  playing  with  a 
fast  team  coached  by  a  man  of  Hamilton's  experience.  Thomas 
Wall,  outfielder,  was  a  former  high  school  and  amateur  player.  He 
is  a  good  fielder  and  a  faithful  player. 

The  team  received  full  benefit  of  Coach  Hamilton's  Base  Ball 
knowledge  and  developed  into  a  smooth-working  organization. 
Although,  as  a  whole,  the  team  was  light-hitting,  they  could  score 
runs  when  needed,  and  if  given  a  one-run  lead  were  sure  to  hold  it, 
and  never  showed  symptoms  of  going  up  in  the  air. 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  A.A.  Base  Ball  team  had  one  of  the 
most  successful  seasons  of  its  career  during  1918  and  played  gilt- 
edge  ball  the  greater  part  of  the  schedule.  The  U.S.M.A.A.  nine 
met  the  very  best  teams  in  New  England  and  held  its  own  with  all, 
winning  nine  and  losing  a  like  number.  The  team  also  won  the 
series  for  the  championship  of  Essex  County  with  Marblehead  A.A. 
and  the  Cornets  of  Lynn,  winning  two  straight  in  each  series.  Two 
straight  were  also  won  from  the  strong  W.  L.  Douglas  team  of 
Brockton.  Two  games  were  lost  to  Fiske  Red  Tops  of  Springfield. 
The  Queen  Quality  team  won  the  annual  Sam  Sam  cup  game  after 
eleven  innings  of  brilliant  playing,  but  the  U.S.M.A.A.  nine  "came 
back"  two  weeks  later  and  the  Queens  were  defeated  by  the  score 
of  4  to  2.  During  the  season  Manager  Foley  used  many  players, 
as  changes  were  necessary  on  account  of  the  enlistments.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  record  for  the  season,  with  individual  batting  aver- 
ages of  players  taking  part  in  five  or  more  games : 

4— Marblehead   5  4— Queen  Quality  2  2— Harvard   Radio  3   (13 

13— W.  L.  Douglas  6  4— Shattuck   Co.   6  inn.) 

1— Fiske   Red  Tops  3  0— Fiske   Red   Tops   3  0— Bethlehem    Co.,    Provi- 

4— Camp  Devens  3  10 — Marblehead   A.A.   6  dence  4 

4— Cornets  of  Lynn  3  0— Queen  Quality  4   (11  8— South   Boston   A.A.   4 

4 — Cornets  of  Lynn  1               inn.)  4— W.   L.   Douglas  3    (13 

4— Marblehead  A.A.   3  6— Polis  of  Hartford  8  inn.) 
2— Cornets  of  Lynn  3 

Batting  Averages— Scroggins,  .257;  Carrigan,  .342;  Doherty,  .333;  Diolette, 
.294;  Grieves,  .280;  Mahoney,  .274;  Parker,  .271;  Herron,  .244;  B.  Hart, 
.240;  Sheehan.  .226;  Donovan,  .216;  King,  .200;  Lund,  .190;  Burke,  .166;  A. 
Hart,    .133;   Meehan,    .006;    Jewett,    .004. 


"QUEEN  QUALITY"  TEAM,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  "Queen  Quality"  team,  which  represented  the  Thomas  G. 
Plant  Company  on  the  Base  Ball  diamond,  was  one  of  the  classiest 
semi-pro  combinations  playing  in  New  England  last  season  and  has 
a  good  claim  to  the  championship  of  the  section.  The  line-up  in- 
cluded such  well  known  players  as  Mitchell,  of  Somerville  High 
School,  Worcester  Academy  and  later  of  the  Philadelphia  Ath- 
letics ;  Murray,  Everett  High  School  and  Georgetown  pitcher,  who 
later  was  with  the  Boston  Braves  ;  Robertson,  of  Somerville  High 
School.  Worcester  Academy  and  Syracuse ;  Mulrennan,  of  Woburn 
High   School,  Providence   Internationals   and   the  Boston   Red   Sox ; 


m    RVRITAN  COPPER  WORKS   INGOTS  TEAM,    PERTH   AMBOY,   N.   J.--1, 
Talcmf    9    tnJon     q    Foster-   4    Hornsby;   5,   N.   W.   Pierce,    President  Associ- 

4?\lcCwll;  5    Higginbottom;  6,   Panton;  7,  McMahon;  8,  Tratus;  9,   Cox,  10, 
Eiley;   11,    Sturtevant;   12,   McKensie. 
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Gero.  of  Worcester  Eastern  League,  Toronto  Canadian  League  and 
the  New  York  Americans  :  Hunt,  of  Everett  High  School  and  the 
Toronto  Internationals  ;  Fitzpatrick,  of  Boston  College  ;  Dieminger, 
of  Springfield  New  England  League,  Philadelphia  International 
League  and  the  Boston  Americans ;  Drummond,  Greater  Boston 
league.  Worcester  New  England  League  and  St.  Louis  Americans  ; 
St.  Angelo,  of  Somerville  High  School  and  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, and  Norton,  of  Somerville  High  School,  Worcester  Academy 
iind  Holy  Cross  College. 


CONVERSE  COMPANY,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Company  Base  Ball  team  had  a  very 
successful  season  during  1918.  Superintendent  Emerson  captained 
the  team,  while  such  local  stars  as  Billy  Dempsey,  Ralph  Doyle 
and  Walter  Ballou  were  on  the  team's  roster.  Converse  came  out 
on  top  in  nine  of  the  thirteen  games  played,  winning  over  such 
teams  as  the  Lynn  Cornets  and  the  Marblehead  A. A.  Enlistments 
and  draft  caused  many  changes  and  the  team  was  not  so  good 
toward  the  end  of  the  season.  It  was  disbanded  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Converse  will  be  in  line  this  summer  with  the  strongest  team 
aver,  all  the  old  stars  returning  from  the  service. 


LAWRENCE   (MASS.)  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE 

Twenty-fouT  industrial  Base  Ball  teams  were  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lawrence  Y.M.C.A.  in  1914.  The  following 
year  there  was  a  formal  organization  of  an  industrial  league  and 
twelve  teams  finished  the  season.  Five  thousand  gathered  to  see 
the  championship  game.  The  two  mills  from  which  the  contesting 
teams  came  closed  to  allow  the  employes  to  witness  the  game.  In 
1916  there  were  ten  teams  and  six  finished  the  season.  There  was 
again  a  large  field  day  at  one  of  the  local  parks.  In  1917  there' 
were  fourteen  teams  and  ten  finished  the  season.  The  champion- 
ship game  was  again  played  at  a  big  field  day  and  at  this  event 
the  largest  crowd  was  in  attendance  that  ever  had  been  in  the 
park.  In  addition  to  the  Base  Ball  game  there  were  races,  a  street 
parade,  a  special  cheering  section,  etc.  In  1918  there  were  twelve 
teams  at  the  start  and  eight  finished.  This,  of  course,  was  a  hard 
year  owing  to  the  loss  of  men  from  the  mills  in  the  Government 
draft,  but  nevertheless  the  season  was  considered  a  success.  About 
6,000  people  attended  the  field  day  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
Overseers  and  their  employes  crowded  the  side  lines  and  wildly 
cheered  the  good  plays  of  the  respective  teams.  Agents  and  super- 
intendents were  there  tooting  the  horns  on  their  autos  whenever  a 
splendid  play  was  executed. 


SINGER  COMPANY,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  did  not  have  a  Base  Ball 
team  in  the  field  nor  was  there  an  industrial  league  in  Bridgeport 
lor  the  year  1918,  due  to  war  conditions.  Its  team  won  the  Bridge- 
port Industrial  League  championship  for  1917  and  in  this  series 
"won  twelve  straight  games,  breaking  the  consecutive  win  record 
for  the  league.  In  the  interfactory  league  among  the  branches  of 
the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  Bridgeport  won  the  champion- 
ship, defeating  teams  representing  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  the  Eliza- 
oethport,  N.  J.,  factories,  and  in  consequence  won  the  Clark  Trophy 
Cup. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  IN  NEW  YORK 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT  TEAM 

The  team  organized  by  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  National 
IBank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  was  among  the  most  successful  of 
New  York  bank  Base  Ball  teams.  Its  final  record  was  nine  vic- 
tories and  three  defeats.  Among  the  teams  played  were  those  rep-; 
resenting  the  Hanover  National  Bank,  American  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank,  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company,  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
National  City  Bank,  Liberty  National  Bank  and  Joseph  L.  Porter 
•Company,  Incorporated. 


WATERMAN  CLUB,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Base  Ball  team  representing  the  L.  E.  Waterman  Fountain 
Pen  Company  traveled  extensively  through  New  Jersey,  New  York 
.and  Long  Island,  where  they  met  the  pick  of  the  home  clubs  play- 
ing semi-pro  ball  and  compiled  an  enviable  record.  That  the  club 
services  are  in  demand  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  requests  for 
booking  received  for  the  1919  season. 


SIMONDS  COMPANY,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Besides  winning  the  Industrial  League  championship  of  its  home 
•city,  the  Lockport  team  of  the  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company 
defeated  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  champions  of  that  concern,  giving 
Lockport  a  clear  title  for  the  championship  over  all  Simonds  teams. 
"Winning  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  games  played  was  th©  team's 
record  for  the  1918  season. 


WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  8c  CO.,  MINEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company  had  its  usual  strong  Base  Ball 
team  in  the  field  in  1918.  For  the  past  four  years  the  W.,  S.  & 
■Co.  teams  have  been  topnotchers  in  their  section,  and  the  manager 
of  the  team  lays  claim  to  the  championship  of  Essex  County  for 
that  period. 


ROCHESTER  (N.  Y.)   INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE 

Rochester  had  but  one  industrial  Base  Ball  league,  that  being 
conducted  by  the  Rochester  Industrial  Athletic  and  Recreation 
Association.  There  were  fifteen  teams  entered,  each  representing 
an  industrial  plant  of  the  city.  No  changes  were  made  in  the 
league  during  the  season  and  each  team  played  out  the  full 
schedule.  The  Art  in  Buttons  team  won  the  pennant  and  the 
Spalding  Cup.  The  standing  of  the  teams  at  the  clotle  of  the 
season  was  as  follows : 

W.  L.  P.C.  W.  L.  P.C. 

Art  in  Buttons 12  2  .856  Taylor  Tnstmnt.   Co..  7  7  .500 

RitterDntl.Mfg.Co.il  3  .786       Vacuum  Oil  Co 6  8  .428 

Naval  Gun  Co 10  4  .715  Yawman   &   Erbe   Co.  5         9  .356 

B.R.&P.R.R 10  4  .715  Todd    Protectograph..  4  10  .285 

Northeast    Elec.    Co..    9  5  .642  Roch.   Ry.   &  Lt.   Co.  4  10  .285 

Amer.  Ldy.  Men.  Co.    8  6  .571  Davis   Men.    Tool   Co.  2  12  .142 

*Genl.   Ry.   Signal  Co.    8  6  .571  Sherwood   Shoe   Co...  2  12  .142 

Stromb'g-Carlson    Co.    7  7  .500 


(1)  KODAK  PARK  A. A.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— In  panel— Emmet  Lott,  Mgr. 
Back  row  (left  to  right)— Hoeneck,  Gallagher,  Perry,  Young,  Wiltsie.  Middle 
row— Burns,  Dougherty,  Dunn.  Front  row— Forstbauer,  Kivel,  Lawler.  (2) 
SIMONDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.— 1,  L.  E.  How- 
ard; 2,  McDannell;  3,  Kudel,  Mgr.;  4,  Ruppert;  5,  Hilwig;  6,  Sands;  7,  Dan- 
iels; 8,  McKenna;  9,  J.  Baker;  10,  W.  Desemo;  11,  Craig;  12,  Redmond;  13, 
Shanks;  14,  White;  15,  Tuohey;  16,  A.  Heinz;  17,  G.  Heinz.  (3)  STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANY  BAYONNE  (N.  J.)  WORKS  TEAM— 1,  Porubski;  2,  Eichler; 
3,  Donovan;  4,  Surgin;  5,  McCarthy,  Mgr.;  6,  Norwicki;  7,  Lissenden;'  8,  Bade; 
9,  Clougher;  10,   Sharkey;  11,  Powers;  12,  Carroll. 
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KODAK  PARK  A.A.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  Kodak  Park  Athletic  Association,  winners  of  the  Rochester 
industrial  championship  in  1916  and  1917,  were  unable  to  place  a 
team  in  the  field  in  1918,  due  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  of 
the  players  were  engaged  in  military  service.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  sport  at  Kodak  Park  is  due  to  the  efficient 
management  of  Emmett  Lott. 


PIERCE-ARROW   LEAGUE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Pierce-Arrow  interdepartment  Base  Ball  league  consisted 
of  six  teams,  namely,  Office,  Motor,  Fitting,  Body,  Stock  Room  and 
Aluminum.  The  league  started  on  June  1  and  finished  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  each  team  playing  fifteen  games.  The  pennant  was  won 
by  the  Office  team,  with  the  Motor  team  one  game  behind. 


FERGUSON  A.A.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Ferguson  Steel  and  Iron  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  en- 
tered a  Base  Ball  team  in  the  field  in  1914  and  every  year  since 
1^at  time  have  made  a  very  creditable  showing.  The  team  of  1918 
entered  the  Municipal  Base  Ball  League  of  Buffalo  and  had  a  very 
successful  season,  although  the  team  was  unable  to  win  the  pen- 
nant, due  principally  to  the  draft  taking  so  many  of  the  men. 
"Val  Cartus  and  James  Krumheuer  were  manager  and  assistant 
manager,  respectively,  the  team  playing  under  the  name  of  the 
Ferguson  Athletic  Association. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY,  BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

The  team  representing  the  Bayonne  Works  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  composed  of  a  selection  of  the  best  players  from  a' 
six-team  interdepartment  league,  which  maintains  a  schedule  of 
two  games  on  each  of  the  Saturday  half -holidays  throughout  the 
season,  at  the  company's  own  Base  Ball  park,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  athletic  committee.  As  a  strictly  amateur  aggregation 
it  ranks  with  the  leading  industrial  Base  Ball  teams  of  the  East. 


BRIGHTON  MILLS,  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

The  Brighton  Mills  team  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Passaic 
Factory  League,  and  never  has  finished  worse  than  third  in  the 
eight  years'  existence  of  the  league.  In  1914  Brighton  won  the 
pennant,  running  second  in  the  four  following  years.  At  the  end 
of  the  schedule  in  1916  and  1917,  Brighton  was  "tied  for  first  place 
but  lost  the  play-off  both  times.  In  1918  the  team  was  a  contender 
for  the  premier  position  until  late  in  August,  not  losing  a  game 
but  owing  to  some  of  its  best  players  going  into  the  service  Brigh- 
ton was  weakened  and  unable  to  stand  the  final  test,  taking  second 
place. 

RARITAN  COPPER  WORKS,  PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

The  Raritan  Copper  Works  Base  Ball  team,  better  known  as  the 
Ingots,  have  been  champions  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Indus- 
trial League  for  four  successive  years  and  by  victories  over  the 
strongest  shop  teams  in  their  district  claim  the  industrial  cham- 
pionship of  Middlesex  County. 
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During  the  past  season,  out  of  sixteen  games  played,  only  three 
"were  lost.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing  considering  the  fact  that, 
due  to  the  war,  there  was  no  city  league,  so  that  the  teams  played 
represented  the  best  in  the  large  metropolitan  munitions  districts, 
including  such  strong  contenders  as  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Shell  Load- 
ing Company,  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Company,  Hercules  Powder 
Company,   Wheeler  Condenser  Company  and  others. 

The  Ingots  have  a  large  new  athletic  field,  including  stand  and 
-dressing  rooms,  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  coming  season  with 
much  confidence.  The  officers  of  the  association  are  George  E. 
Fulton,  president ;  K.  W.  McComas,  treasurer  ;  J.  P.  Bergen,  secre- 
tary ;  M.  J.  Hurley,  manager  :  Harry  Applegate,  captain,  and  Joseph 
Waterhouse,  scorer  and  publicity  manager. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  Base  Ball  League,  which  last 
year  played  its  second  season,  consisted  of  six  clubs,  each  one  of 
which  represented  a  plant  of  the  corporation,  namely,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  Steelton,  Pa.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Fore  River,  Mass.,  Sparrow's 
Point,  Md.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.  The  last  named  city  was  repre- 
sented by  the  club  of  the  Shipbuilding  Corporation — Harlan  Plant. 
"Very  keen  rivalry  existed  and  the  playing  was  of  the  highest 
caliber. 

All  players  were  bona  fide  employes  of  the  corporation  and  em- 
braced such  well-known  major  league  players  as  Jeff  Tesreau,  Walter 
Holke,  Ed  Fitzpatrick,  "Paddy"  Bauman,  Earl  Blackburn,  Gene 
Dumont,  Jess  Buckles,  Stroud,  Billy  Kopf,  Jacobson,  Ed  Garrity, 
Joe  Jackson,  Fred  Payne,  Hugh  High,  Allan  Russell,  Dave  Roth, 
Bill  Ritter,  John  Beale,  Clyde  Engle,  Fewster,  "Runt"  Walsh, 
"Lefty"  Russell,  Eddie  Plank,  "Bud"  Weiser,  George  Cockill,  Nor- 
man Plitt,  "Dutch"  Leonard,  Beck,  Jack  Knight,  Steve  Yerkes, 
Fred  Beebe,  Bobby  Stowe,  Andy  McConnell,  Mike  Mowery,  La 
Eonge  and  Mamaux. 

Very  satisfactory  umpire  service  was  rendered  by  a  competent 
staff  of  arbiters  which  consisted  of  Augie  Moran,  William  Rudolph, 
Fred  Marks,  Thomas  Reilly,  Howard  Wagner,  George  Bowers, 
Daniel  Barry  and  Harry  Coady.  The  standing  of  the  clubs  at  the 
close  of  the  regular  season  was  as  follows: 

Won.  Lost.  P.O.  Won.  Lost.  P.O. 

Steelton 12        8       .600      Sparrow*s  Point  10       10       .500 

Bethlehem     12         8       .600      Lebanon 9       11       .450 

Wilmington    10       10       .500      Fore  River  7      13       .350 

As  two  teams  finished  in  a  tie  for  first  place,  a  series  of  three 
games  was  arranged  to  decide  the  winners.  Steelton  won  the  first 
two,  thereby  being  declared  the  victors,  and  each  member  of  the 
club  was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch,  a  gift  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Grace,  president  of  the  corporation. 

Officers  of  the  league  were  H.  E.  Lewis,  president,  and  J.  E. 
Gheen,  secretary.  These  two  gentlemen  were  also  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  which  had  as  additional  members  G.  T.  Fonda 
and  J.  M.  Larkin.  It  is  expected  that  the  league  will  be  con- 
tinued, as  plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  1919  season. 


CENTRAL  IRON  &  STEEL  CO.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

The  Central  Iron  and  Steel  Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  organ- 
ized its  interdepartment  Base  Ball  league  in  the  spring  of  1918. 
This  league  was  made  up  of  eight  teams,  selected  from  the  various 
departments  of  the  works  and,  to  be  eligible  for  play  on  any  team, 
every  player  was  required  to  have  been  employed  in  that  depart- 
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1,  Sparrows  Point  Plant;   2,   Bethlehem  Plant;   3,   Harlan  Plant. 
BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION  TEAMS. 
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ment  and  in  good  standing  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  months. 
The  series  ran  nineteen  games  for  every  team  in  the  league  and 
the  games  were  all  played  on  a  diamond  built  on  the  plant.  The 
teams  and  their  standing  at  the  end  of  the  season  were  as  follows : 

W.      L.     P.O.  W.      L.     P.C. 

Open    Hearth    16         3       .833       Mill    No.    1 ...    9         8        .529 

Mill    No.    2 12         5        .705       Blast   Furnace    ..    6         7        .462 

ITniversal    Mill    10         6        .625       General    Offices    2       15        .125 

Electric    Shops    10         7       .588      Giants    1       15       .063 

The  Open  Hearth  Department  won  the  trophy  for  the  season — a 
handsome  silver  cup  presented  by  the  management.  It  has  en- 
graved upon  it  the  names  of  all  members  of  the  Open  Hearth  squad 
and  is  a  perpetual  trophy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  league  is 
entirely  composed  of  strictly  amateur  players.  Every  player  is  a 
regular  employe  of  the  department  upon  whose  team  he  plays  and 
no  outsiders  were  temporarily  employed  in  any  instance  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  playing  ball.  The  league  will  continue  its  activi- 
ties during  the  1919  season. 


READING  (PA.)  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

M.  G.  Moore,  vice-president  of  the  Reading  Steel  Casting  Com- 
pany, in  writing  of  the  record  made  by  the  ball  team,  says:  "You 
will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our  team  played  a 
total  of  nineteen  games  during  the  summer.  We  played  all  games 
on  Sundays,  Reading  being  the  only  city  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  Sunday  Base  Ball  was  played.  We  won  seventeen  out 
of  nineteen  games  and  defeated  such  teams  as  the  Cost  and  Ac- 
counting of  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Chester  Shipbuilding,  New 
York  Shipbuilding,  R.  G.  Dun's,  Hog  Island,  and,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  industrial  teams  of  the  East.  Our  last  game  was  for  the  in- 
dustrial championship,  with  the  Harlan  Shipbuilding  Company, 
which  we  won  in  the  tenth  inning;  score,  6 — 5.  The  following 
stars  appeared  with  the  team  :  Lake,  Chicago  White  Sox,  catcher : 
'Lefty'  Williams,  Chicago  White  Sox ;  'Babe'  Ruth,  Boston  Red 
Sox,  and  Steele,  New  York  Giants,  pitchers  ;  Wash,  New  York  State 
League,  first  base;  Del  Pratt,  Yankees,  second  base;  Hornsby,  St. 
Louis  Cardinals,  shortstop ;  Getz,  Brooklyn,  third  base ;  Schulte, 
Pittsburgh,  left  field  ;  Joe  Jackson,  Chicago  White  Sox,  center 
field ;  Wagner,  Brooklyn,  left  field.  From  this  line-up  you  will 
realize  that  we  had  the  best  industrial  Base  Ball  team  in  the 
"United  States." 


DUPLAN  A.A.,  HAZLETON,  PA. 

Previous  to  the  starting  of  the  1918  Base  Ball  season,  the  Duplan 
Silk  Corporation  constructed  on  its  own  grounds  an  athletic  field 
for  the  use  of  its  employes.  It  was  so  built  that  all  outdoor  sports, 
such  as  Base  Ball,  foot  ball  and  field  meets,  could  be  held  upon  it. 
The  sports  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Duplan  Ath- 
letic Association,  which  boasts  of  its  own  clubhouse,  that  contains 
a  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  recreation  rooms.  The  associa- 
tion also  maintains  a  physical  instructor. 

A  Base  Ball  league  was  organized,  each  team  representing  one  of 
the  departments.  From  these  teams  the  ability  of  the  players  was 
ascertained,  and  a  nine  was  selected  to  represent  the  corporation 
to  play  teams  of  other  manufacturing  concerns.  The  Duplan  team 
played  thirteen  games,  winning  ten  and  losing  three,  having  a  per- 
centage of  .769  for  the  season.  All  DA. A.  members  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  1919  season,  which  promises  to  be 
more  elaborate  and  successful  in  the  line  of  athletic  events  than 
the  past  one. 
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el)  FOHff  ETVBlt  (MASS.)  TEAM,  BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORA- 
TION— 1,  Conley;  2,  Harris;  3,  Mamaux;  4,  Kopf,  Capt.;  5,  Murphy;  6,  JaCObson; 
7,  O'Hara,  Mgr.;  8,  Gill;  9,  Jones;  10,  Duggan;  11,  Engle;  12,  Dowd;  13,  Peter- 
son. (2)  ART  IN  BUTTONS  COMPANY.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— 1,  Consler, 
Mgr.;  2,  Dodge;  3,  Miller;  4,  Hill;  5,  Ulrich;  6,  Sallevson;  7,  Vance,  Asst. 
Mgr.;  8,  Ennsse,  Capt.;  9,  Dieter;  10,  Schiefen;  11,  Wisotzke;  12,  Phillips;  13, 
Mascot.  (3)  RAILWAYS  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO.— 1,  Vick, 
2,  Collamore;  3,  Wilde;  4,  Wells;  5,  Van  Dyke;  6,  Baxter;  7,  Bell;  8,  Weber; 
9,  Sweeney;  10,  McGivern;  11,  Clarke;  12,  Schaffer;  13,  Bresnahan;  14,  Eddie 
Hancock,  Mascot. 
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LUKENS  STEEL  CO.,  COATESVILLE,  PA. 

The  Lukens  Base  Ball  team  was  composed  strictly  of  employee 
of  the  Lukens  Steel  Company,  whose  plant  is  located  at  Coatesville, 
Pa.  It  was  organized  primarily  to  participate  in  games  of  the 
City  Base  Ball  League  and  came  off  winners.  The  league  was 
composed  principally  of  ex-professional,  ex-college  and  ex-high 
school  players.  Aside  from  the  league  games,  Lukens  played  sev- 
eral games  with  outside  professional  and  industrial  teams.  The 
record  for  the  season  is  as  follows  :  Won  19,  lost  7,  tied  1  ;  per- 
centage, .731.  The  team  averaged  practically  nine  hits  per  game 
for  a  total  of  twelve  bases,  its  batting  average  for  the  season  being 
.263,  and  averaged  six  and  a  half  runs  per  game. 


CAMBRIA  STEEL  CO.,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

The  Cambria  Steel  Company  had  a  league  of  four  teams  and  the 
affairs  of  the  league  were  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Municipal  Recreation  Board  of  the  City  of  Johnstown.  The  names 
of  the  teams  and  the  order  of  finish  was  as  follows  :  Mechanical- 
Wire,  first ;  Franklin,  second ;  Gautier,  third ;  Cambria,  fourth. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  ERIE,  PA. 

The  Base  Ball  team  of  the  General  Electric  Company  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  claims  the  industrial  championship  of  that  city  for  1918.  It 
was  composed  of  a  former  major  league  player,  a  few  minor  league 
veterans  and  local  sand-lot  amateurs.  On  account  of  the  plant 
being  on  100  per  cent  war  work,  no  out-of-town  games  were  booked. 
The  following  industrial  teams  were  played : 

8— Modern  Tool  Co.  3  17— Henry  Shenck  Co.  2     10— Brakeshoe  &  Foundry  11 
3— Modern  Tool  Co.   0  2— Pennsylvania  R.R.Co.  420— Brakeshoe  &  Foundry  5- 
11—  Reed  Mfg.  Co.  5     15— Brakeshoe  &  Foundry  5 


CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  LEAGUE,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  City  and  Suburban  League  of  Baltimore  was  organized  and 
under  the  direction  of  President  Frank  A.  ("Ike")  Ruth,  the  able 
and  popular  leader  of  the  Baltimore  Amateur  Federation.  The  race- 
for  the  flag  was  a  splendid  one  and  some  remarkable  contests  were 
played  during  the  season.  Pitcher  Vandermast  of  the  St.  Gerard's 
Y.M.A.  club  twirled  the  only  no-hit  no-run  contest  of  the  season, 
while  Pitcher  Walter  Boyd  of  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  and  Ship- 
building squad  was  the  leading  pitcher  of  the  circuit.  The  Balti- 
more Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Company  won  the  pennant  and. 
St.  Gerard's  Y.M.A.  team  finished  in  the  runner-up  position.  The 
1918  record  follows : 

W. 

Baltimore  Dry  Docks  22 
St.    Gerard's   Y.M,A..  20 

Guilford    A.C 18 

Lauraville    C.C 17 


BALTIMORE    (MD.)   AMATEUR  LEAGUE 

The  first  annual  championship  race  of  the  Baltimore  Amateur 
League  began  June  2,  and  when  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on 
September  22  the  league  had  concluded  a  very  successful  campaign. 
The  feature  of  the  season  was  the  close  race  staged  by  the  teams, 


L. 

P.O. 

W. 

L. 

p.a 

5 

.815 

Continental  Can  Co. 

.  14 

14 

.500 

8 

.714 

Gardenville  A. A.    ... 

.  12 

16 

.429 

10 

.643 

Cross    Country    Club. 

.  12 

16 

.429 

10 

.630 

West  Arlington  C.C. 

.     8 

20 

.285 

(1)    WESTINGHOUSE   AIR   BRAKE    COMPANY,    WILMERDING,    PA.— 1,    J. 

Little,  Mgr. ;  2,  Gannon;  3,  Rau;  4,  Ainsworth;  5,  McEvoy;  6,  Steele;  7, 
Mac  Walter;  8,  C.  Kimmick;  9,  W.  Kimmick;  10,  Barrett;  11,  Dillon;  12,  Art- 
man;  13,  Adams;  14,  Needham.  (2)  BUCKEYE  STEEL  CASTINGS  COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO— 1,  G.  W.  McLain,  Athletic  Director;  2,  Mead;  3,  R. 
McLain;  4,  Stock;  5,  Corder;  6,  Marshall;  7,  Whitehead;  8,  Baker;  9,  Eisel- 
stein,  Mgr.;  10,  Cornetet;  11,  Mithoff;  12,  Rath;  13,  Lutz;  14,  Noe.  (3)  GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC  COMPANY  ERIE  (PA.)  WORKS  TEAM— 1,  Sarnofski, 
Trainer;  2,  Tally;  3,  Parker;  4,  Lape;  5,  Patterson;  6,  Downing;  7,  Lord;  8, 
D.  L.  George,  Mgr.;  9,  Nelson;  10,  Dumbeck;  11,  Murray;  12,  Crossley;  13, 
Hoover. 
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as  six  of  the  clubs  were  in  the  running  for  the  championship  until 
the  final  contests.  The  Lansclowne  Country  Club  won  the  pennant 
after  a  hard  fight,  with  an  average  of  .875,  having  won  fourteen 
games  and  lost  but  two.  The  following  officers  were  in  charge  of 
the  league's  affairs  and  deserve  much  credit  for  their  good  work  : 
Frank  A.  Ruth,  president ;  Frederick  Savick,  vice-president ;  Frank 
Doerfler,  secretary  ;  Howard  A.  French,  treasurer  ;  Frank  F.  Smith, 
financial  secretary.  Charles  O.  Berlander,  Frank  Bauer,  L.  J. 
Cooney.  M.  Lowe,  Amos  Fairman,  J.  Robel,  Elmer  Tyler  and  Frank 
Smith  comprised  the  board  of  directors  in  addition  to  the  officers. 
The  191S  record  follows  : 

W.  L.  P.O.                                             W.  L.  P.O. 

Lansdowne   O.C 14  2  .875  T.P.A.    of    Brooklyn.    9  S  .529 

Mr.    Washington   C.C.  13  4  .765  Elm    Boys'    Club 5  10  .333 

Fernwood   A.C 13  4  .765  St.    James    A.C 4  13  .235 

St.    Andrews  A. A 11  5  .688  St.    Gerard's   A. A 2  14  .125 

IMercury    A.C 11  6  .647  Montford   A.0 1  15  .063 


INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE,  BALTIMORE,  MD, 

The  first  annual  championship  race  of  the  International  Amateur 
League  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  began  June  1  and  finished  on  Septem- 
ber 21.  The  season  was  a  decided  success  from  the  opening  games 
iinti.'  the  final  contests,  and  the  winner  was  not  decided  until  the 
last  game  of  the  season  was  played.  Pimlico  Athletic  Club  won 
the  pennant  with  a  percentage  of  .889,  while  the  Albrecht  Athletic 
Association  finished  right  on  the  heels  of  the  league  leaders  with 
an  average  of  .833,  just  half  a  game  behind.  The  league  was  in 
charge  of  the  following  officers :  Frank  A.  Ruth,  president ;  A. 
Siebert,  vice-president ;  M.  C.  Insley,  secretary ;  Raymond  D. 
Thomas,  treasurer.  In  addition  to  the  officers,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors included  Herman  Hoffman,  William  Olfers,  C.  H.  Dittmar, 
Frederick  C.  Parr,  Thomas  Finn,  John  Scheuerman  and  A.  B. 
Shanahan.  Following  is  the  standing  of  the  clubs  at  the  close  of 
the  season  : 


w. 

L. 

P.C. 

W. 

L. 

P.O. 

Pimlico 

A.C.    ... 

16 

2 

.889 

Melrose 

A.O.    .. 

8 

10 

.444 

Albrecht 

A. A.    .. 

15 

3 

.833 

Payson 

A.C.    ... 

6 

11 

.353 

Overlea 

C.C.     ... 

13 

5 

.722 

Penrose 

A.C.    .. 

6 

12 

.333 

Oliver  A.C 

10 

7 

.588 

Hampstead  Hill 

A.C. 

5 

13 

.278 

BALTIMORE   (MD.)   AMATEUR  FEDERATION 

The  Baltimore  Amateur  Federation  was  organized  in  June,  1918, 
at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  held  at  the  New  Howard  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  Frank  A.  ("Ike")  Ruth  was  elected  president. 
Although  this  was  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  organiza- 
tion, three  local  leagues,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  clubs,  cast 
their  lot  with  the  Monumental  City  Federation.  The  leagues  and 
teams  which  joined  the  Federation  follow:  City  and  Suburban 
League — Baltimore  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Company  (upper 
yard),  St.  Gerard's  Y.M.A.,  Guilford  A.C,  Lauraville  C.C,  Conti- 
nental Can  Company,  Gardenville  A. A.,  Cross  Country  Club  and 
West  Arlington  C.C  Baltimore  Amateur  League — Lansdowne  C.C, 
Mt.  Washington  C.C,  Fernwood  A.C,  St.  Andrews  A.C,  Mercury 
A.C,  Young  People's  Association  of  Brooklyn,  Elm  Boys'  Club,  St. 
James'  A.C,  St.  Gerard's  A. A.,  Montford  A.C.  International  Ama- 
teur League — Pimlico  A.C.  Overlea  A.C,  Oliver  A.C,  Albrecht  A. A., 
Melrose  A.C,  McHenry  Theatre,  Hampstead  Hill  A.C,  Maplewood 
A.C,  Woodland  A.C,  Payson  A.C 


(1)  READING  (PA.)  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY.  (2)  BRIGHTON  MILLS* 
PASSAIC,  N.  J.— 1,  G.  Chicko;  2,  Gaddish;  3,  Chico;  4,  Minkoff;  5,  Reno;  6, 
W.  A.  McCann,  Mgr.;  7,  Rufflno;  8,  Gee,  Capt.;  9,  Stayskal;  10,  Miller;  11, 
Smith.  (3)  CENTRAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY  OPEN  HEARTH  TEAM, 
HARRISBURG,  PA.— 1,  W.  B.  Clement;  2,  Shade;  3,  A.  Hippensteel;  4,  W, 
Roberts,  Mgr.;  5,  Essig,  Capt.;  6,  Baine;  7,  McQuaide:  8,  J.  Hess,  Umpire;; 
9,  Chellew;  10,  Falk;  11,  C.  Hippensteel;  12,  Brownagle;  13,  Valentine;  14, 
Ritter;  15,  Irvin  Brownagle,  Jr.,  Mascot. 
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The  Federation  was  fortunate  in  securing  such  a  capable  leader 
as  Ruth  to  head  the  organization,  as  he  has  been  long  identified 
with  amateur  sports.  A  most  successful  season  was  enjoyed  and 
President  Ruth  predicts  that  the  club  membership  will  reach  the 
century  mark  during  the  1919  campaign.  The  feature  of  the  year 
was  the  big  championship  series  which  the  Federation  promoted  in 
the  fall.  The  Class  A  championship  was  won  by  the  Eastern  Ath- 
letic Association,  while  the  Pimlico  Athletic  Club  captured  the 
honors  in  Class  B. 

CLASS  A. 
W.       L.    P.C.  W.       L.    P.C. 

Eastern   A. A 3         0     1.000       Strickers    2         2       .500 

Bartlett    Hayward    ..2         1        .667       St.    Martin's    Cadets.    0         2       .000 
Hampden     2        1       .667       St.    Patrick's   C.C....    0        2       .000 

CLASS  B.  W.       L.    P.C. 

Pimlico  A.C.    (Champions   International   League) 2         0     1.000 

Lansdowne  C.C.    (Champions  Baltimore  League) 0        2       .000 


BARTLETT  HAYWARD  LEAGUE,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS. 
W. 


L. 

3 

7 

P.C. 

.850 
.667 

.556 
.524 

Park    Plant    ..... 

Old    Plants    

Tool    Room    

W. 

, 10 

10 

, 5 

L. 

10 
11 
15 
17 

P.C. 

.500 

.476 
.250 

10 

Forge   Shop    

, 4 

.191 

South    Plant 17 

4.7    Shrapnel    14 

Turners    Station    10 

75,   M.M.    Shrapnel....  11 

One  of  the  most  successful  industrial  Base  Ball  leagues  of  the 
1918  season  was  that  of  the  Bartlett  Hayward  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  created  out  of  natural  rivalry  between  different  plants 
of  a  manufacturing  organization  devoted  to  the  supply  of  muni- 
tions to  the  boys  "Over  There."  The  spirit  of  patriotism — produc* 
tion — was  carried  to  the  field  as  well,  and  with  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  company  a  splendid  season  was  possible.     ' 

Each  plant  organized  a  club  within  itself  and  equipped  it 
throughout.  The  "boys  were  on  the  field  for  practice  long  before 
the  league  was  actually  formed.  The  various  managers  met  at  one 
of  the  leading  hotels  of  the  city,  organized  the  league,  comprising; 
eight  clubs,  a  representative  from  each  individual  plant  or  depart- 
ment. The  following  officers  were  elected:  Hugh  Benet,  president; 
William  Whitehurst,  vice-president ;  C.  D.  Cann,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  ;  L.  P.  Naylor,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  company  provided  two  excellent  playing  fields,  one  at  the 
Park  Plant  and  the  second  at  Turners  Station,  in  addition  to> 
which  arrangement  was  made  with  the  City  Park  Board  for  the 
use  of  Carroll  Park,  which  was  also  in  close  proximity  of  four  of 
the  plants.  Professional  umpires  and  scorers  were  employed  and 
the  league  soon  took  on  an  appearance  of  high  caliber,  which  de- 
manded the  interest  of  Base  Ball  followers  in  general. 

While  this  particular  organization  did  not  secure  the  services  of 
any  of  the  major  league  stars,  the  International  League  distributed 
men  to  it  at  the  close  of  their  season.  A  few  of  the  International 
players  who  became  affiliated  with  the  Bartlett  Hayward  League 
were  Kolseth  of  Rochester,  Crane,  Bishop,  Worrell  and  Lawry  of 
Baltimore,  Hooper  of  Binghamton,  Rommel  and  Zinn  of  Newark, 
Thomas  of  Buffalo  and  Crabble  of  Toronto. 

The  complete  schedule  of  games  was  played,  as  was  also  a  post- 
season series  with  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. Following  is  the  list  of  batting  averages,  runs  and  stolen 
bases  for  men  who  participated  in  at  least  ten  games  during  the 
season  : 
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OFFICIAL   BATTING    AVERAGES. 

Name    and    Team                                             G.  A.B.    H.  R.  S.B.  P.C. 

Loudenslager,    South    Plant    12  45  21  14  3  .467 

Ruark,    4.7     12  45  20  9  5  .444 

Haines,    South   Plant    ...12  51  22  15  5  .431 

Milliman,    South    Plant    12  47  20  13  7  .426 

Goeller,    Turners    Station    ....10  36  15  7  2  .417 

Drury,    South   Plant 10  43  17  10  2  .395 

D.    Hitchcock,    Forge   Shop    10  28  11  5  5  .393 

Talbot,    Tool    Room    11  36  13  3  3  .361 

Diffendal,    4.7    11  39  14  6  3  .359 

Snyder,   Park   Plant    10  36  12  7  4  .333 

Kilduff,    75   M.M 10  41  13  6  2  .317 

Phillips,    4.7    12  48  15  14  8  .313 

Bauers,    75    M.M 13  48  15  13  7  .313 

Houck.    4.7    10  36  10  11  10  .27» 

Anthony,    75    M.M 11  36  10  6  2  .278 

Scheminant,    75   M.M 13  45  12  12  5  .267 

Bevan,    South    Plant 12  48  12  14  6  .250 

McCleary,    South    Plant    11  37  9  6  1  .243 

Weigand,    4,7     11  42  10  13  7  .238 

L.    Hitchcock,    Forge   Shop    11  28  5  1  2  .179 

Trippe,    75   M.M 12  41  7  5  5  .171 

Eisel,    4.7 10  37  6  9  4  .162 

Kline,   75   M.M 11  32  5  4  2  .156 


BALTIMORE  DRY  DOCK  AND  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Leaving  the  Bingham  ton  club  of  the  International  League  to 
manage  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Company  team, 
Sam  Frock  was  greeted  by  a  mediocre  aggregation  representing  the 
shipbuilders  when  he  arrived  in  Baltimore  in  the  early  part  of 
August-  He  immediately  got  busy  and  in  a  few  days  had  signed 
Fritz  Maisel.  Dave  Danforth,  Joe  Judge  and  a  number  of  other  big 
leaguers.  From  the  day  Frock  was  placed  in  charge,  the  shipbuild- 
ers won  thirty-seven  games  and  scored  274  runs,  while  their  oppo- 
nents were  able  to  gather  only  97.  Until  "Babe"  Ruth's  All-Stars 
heat  them  in  the  final  game  of  the  season  at  Oriole  Park,  4  to  3, 
they  had  not  lost  a  contest. 

The  company  also  was  represented  in  the  City  and  Suburban 
League,  Baltimore's  leading  amateur  circuit,  by  players  selected 
from  the  upper  yard  of  the  plant  and  known  as  the  Upper  Yard 
€lub.  Under  the  leadership  of  Jack  Smith,  Upper  Yard  won  the 
pennant  in  this  circuit  with  a  percentage  of  .815,  winning  twenty- 
two  concests  and  losing  five.  The  line-up  was  as  follows  :  John 
Smith  and  Gene  Dove,  catchers  :  Maher,  first  base  ;  Al  Dove,  second 
base ;  Shap,  left  field ;  Eunick,  third  base ;  Creighton,  shortstop ; 
Deitz,  right  field;  Johnson,  center  field  ;  Boyd,  Cotter,  Schauffel 
and  Russell,   pitchers. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER  CO.,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

The  Whitaker-Glessner  Base  Ball  team  was  organized  in  1918 
and  was  the  first  one  to  represent  the  company.  E.  C.  Jepson, 
traffic  manager,  who  formerly  was  a  star  player  and  still  has  a 
love  for  the  game,  decided  to  organize  the  team.  It  was  one  of 
the  fastest  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  met  the  strongest  teams  of  tnat 
vicinity,  closing  a  great  season  with  ten  victories  and  two  deieats. 
The  company  will  have  a  good  team  to  start  the  1919  season,  as 
practically  all  of  last  year's  players  have  signed  up  and  are  ready 
to  meet  any  and  all  teams  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 


(1)  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  OFFICE  TEAM,  BUFFALO, 
N.  Y.— 1,  Kratzer;  2,  Hickey;  3,  Holmes,  Mgr. ;  4,  O'Rourke,  Capt. ;  5,  Gross; 
6,  Schneider;  7,  McQuade;  8,  Tick;  9,  Hill;  10,  Schaefer:  11,  Linn.  (2)  CLYDE 
IRON  WORKS,  DULUTH,  MINN.— 1,  Hammer;  2,  Meniece;  3,  Buckley;  4, 
Pederson,  Mgr.;  5,  Myers;  6,  Ulberg;  7,  Mason;  8,  Peterson:  9,  Olson;  lO, 
Goneau;  11,  Perseh;  12,  Ness.  (3)  BIRD  &  SON,  INC.,  EAST  WALPOLE, 
MASS. 
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WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO 

The  outlook  for  a  successful  season  is  very  bright  at  the  Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan  Company.,  and  the  manager  contemplates  hav- 
ing a  team  in  the  Class  A  League.  Several  of  the  boys  employed 
in  the  shop  have  been  prominent  in  amateur  Base  Ball  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  a  few  were  former  American  and  National 
League  stars. 

PROCTOR  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Industrial  league  Base  Ball  always  has  attracted  teams  of  the 
various  Proctor  &  Gamble  plants,  and  as  a  rule  each  team  has 
finished  with  the  leaders  in  any  league  race  in  which  it  took  part. 
This  has  been  the  case  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  Ivory- 
dale  club  has  won  three  or  four  pennants,  Port  Ivory  club  several, 
and  the  Kansas  City  club  about  five.  As  long  as  the  national  pas- 
time is  in  existence,  the  soapmakers  always  will  be  represented. 


COLUMBUS  (OHIO)  INDUSTRIE  L  TEAMS 

Although  not  essentially  or  primarily  a  manufacturing  city,  there 
are  several  firms  in  Columbus  which  take  an  active  interest  in  pro- 
moting Base  Ball.  The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company,  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Company,  Federal  Glass  Company,  P.,  C,  C  &  St.  L. 
Railway  Shops,  Citizens  Wholesale  Supply  Company  and  G.  W. 
Bobb  Company  have  been  represented  on  the  diamond  by  teams, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  providing  outdoor  recreation  for  the 
many  employes  engaged  at  these  plants. 

The  most  unique  team  in  the  city  is  the  one  which  represents 
the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  From  early  in  the  spring  until  late  in  the 
fall  a  game  is  scheduled  at  the  Pen  each  Saturday  afternoon.  For 
several  years  the  Pen  team  has  made  a  good  showing  in  the  M. 
and  M.  amateur  league,  and  Warden  Thomas  has  found  that  the 
ball  team  has  been  a  wonderful  factor  in  keeping  the  prisoners  as 
nearly  satisfied  as  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  be  under  such 
circumstances.  Several  professional  teams  have  opposed  the  prison- 
ers and  when  Jack  Hendricks,  last  year  with  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals, managed  the  Indianapolis  club,  he  played  the  Pen  on  every 
trip  Indianapolis  made  there. 


BUCKEYE  STEEL  CASTINGS  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company  is  noted  for  its  liberal 
policy  in  fostering  different  kinds  of  industrial  athletics.  The  Base 
Ball  team  for  the  season  of  1918  was  exceptionally  successful  in 
going  through  the  entire  season  without  losing  a  game,  easily  win- 
ning the  silver  loving  cup  given  by  the  Industrial  Y.M.C.A.  The 
team  proved  to  be  a  well-balanced  organization,  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  city. 


GREATER  CANTON  (OHIO)  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE 

"Eight  teams  formed  the  1918  circuit  of  the  Greater  Canton  In- 
dustrial League,  the  Central  Steel  Company  of  Massillon  and  the 
Hoover  Company  of  North  Canton  joining  with  the  United  Alloy 
Company,  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Company,  Knight  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  Berger-Stark  Company,  Canton  Steel  Foundry,  and  the 
Standard  Parts  Company,  all  of  Canton.  The  championship  team — 
the  Central  Steel  Company — worked  its  way  into  the  semi-finals  of 


(1)  WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  MINEVILLE,  N.  Y.-fc  " 
Ero;  2,  Murray;  3,  Crippen;  4,  Brennan;  5,  Sullivan;  6,  Pratt;  7,  Costello;  8, 
Borkowski;  9,  Shea;  10,  Farrell,  Mgr.;  11,  Myers.  (2)  BLOEDEL-DONOVAN 
LUMBER  MILLS,  BELLINGHAM,  WASH.  (3)  HIBBARD,  SPENCER,  BART- 
LETT  &  COMPANY  TWO  BITS  TEAM,  CHICAGO,  ILL.— 1,  Kemp;  2,  Flan- 
nery;  3,  Stasiak;  4,  R.  E.  Clark,  Mgr.;  5,  Sockle;  7,  Lovell;  8,  Brown;  9, 
Nickula;  10,  Dau;  11,  Herman.  (4)  PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 
DETROIT,  MICH.— 1,  Harris;  2,  Schaub;  3,  Moore;  4,  Stringer;  5,  Krentler; 
6,  Henrion;  7,  G.  Tilton;  8,  Julion;  9,  Mattson;  10,  Stone;  11,  J.  Muntz,  Mgr.; 
12,  Lee;  13,   Gallant;  14,  Loefler. 
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Class  AA  of  the  annual  intercity  elimination  series  of  the  National 
Base  Ball  Federation.  Canton  has  fostered  industrial  Base  Ball 
since  1914,  that  branch  of  the  sport  taking  root  when  minor  league 
ball  was  discontinued.  The  Industrial  League  is  the  pioneer  of  its 
kind  in  the  National  Federation. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

The  Toledo  factory  of  the  American  Can  Company  was  unable 
to  place  a  team  in  the  field  in  1918,  due  to  lack  of  material.  As  a 
number  of  the  boys  have  returned,  it  is  expected  that  the  team 
will  be  reorganized  for  1919  and  enter  the  Mercantile  League  of 
that  city. 


YOUNGSTOWN  (OHIO)  SHEET  AND  TUBE  CO. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company  has  had  interdepart- 
ment  Base  Ball  for  several  years  past.  The  games  are  played  on 
grounds  furnished  by  the  company,  which  adjoins  the  mill  prop- 
erty, and  take  place  in  the  evening  after  work  hours  or  on  Satur- 
days. Each  year  a  Field  Day  is  held,  at  which  two  or  three  games 
of  ball  are  played.  Last  year  teams  were  organized  in  the  Rod. 
and  Wire  Department,  Steel  Plant,  Coke  Plant,  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment, Cost  Department,  Transportation  Department  and  Tube  Mill 
Department. 

BARBER-COLMAN  CO.,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

The  spirit  of  the  "Great  American  Game"  invaded  the  Barber- 
Colman  factory  during  the  season  of  1911.  Mr.  C,  R,  Burt,  who 
was  superintendent  at  that  time,  was  an  ardent  enthusiast  of  Base 
Ball  and  gave  the  team  his  hearty  support.  Having  no  league,  the 
team  played  such  opponents  as  could  be  obtained,  and  were  vic- 
torious in  a  majority  of  the  games.  The  company  has  always 
backed  the  team  in  every  way,  furnishing  employment  for  hall 
players  whenever  possible,  thereby  enabling  the  manager  to  ohtain 
experienced  men  at  various  times. 

In  1913  the  Board  of  the  Rockford  Park  District  organized  the 
Factory  and  Commercial  Base  Ball  Leagues.  The  Barber-Colman 
team  was  entered  in  the  Factory  League  and  won  the  Park  Board 
Cup  for  three  successive  seasons.  Claude  Prentice  was  manager  of 
the  team  for  the  first  and  second  seasons,  and  displayed  excellent 
judgment.  The  two  cups  which  the  team  won  under  his  guidance 
stand  as  evidence  of  his  efficiency  and  faithfulness.  Anthony  Har- 
rigan,  who  succeeded  Prentice  as  manager,  deserves  equal  credit, 
as  his  team  has  added  to  the  collection  of  trophies.  His  loyalty 
and  energy,  both  as  a  player  and  manager,  are  familiar  to  the 
large  following  of  the  team. 


TWO  BITS  TEAM,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Two  Bits  team  of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Company, 
Chicago,  will  start  its  third  season  on  March  10,  1919.  The  team 
played  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  and  all  the 
large  institutions  around  Chicago,  and  made  a  record  hard  to 
equal,  winning  37  games  out  of  39  in  1917  and  26  out  of  30  in 
1918.  The  past  season  was  shorter  than  usual  owing  to  the  call 
of  the  army.  Teams  desiring  games  after  April  30,  1919,  in  and 
around  Chicago,  please  write  R.  E.  Clark,  care  of  Hibbard,  Spen- 
cer, Bartlett  &  Company,  State  Street  Bridge,  Chicago,  111. 


(1)  EARL  &  WILSON,  TROY,  N.  Y.— 1,  Ward;  2,  Burgess;  3,  Cramer;  4, 
Brady;  5,  Cook;  6,  McAllister;  7,  Lemcke;  8,  Griggs;  9,  H.  M.  Clearwater; 
10,  McCarthy;  11,  O'Keefe;  12,  Billy  Woods,  Mascot.  (2)  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO— 1,  Martin;  2,  Boykin;  3,  Blythe; 
4,  Powell;  5,  Wentz;  6,  Mays;  7,  "Dummy"  Taylor,  former  N.Y.  Giant 
pitcher;  8,  Summa;  9,  Lam;  10,  Saddler;  11,  Kazmar;  12,  Van  Patterson,  Mgr. ; 
13,  Yon;  14,  Sisler;  15,  Stearns;  16,  Benson;  17,  Mascot;  18,  I.  R.  Martin, 
Director  of  Athletics*     (3)  CHAMPION  IGNITION  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 
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PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  finished  second  in  the  City 
Championship  League  last  year,  but  hopes  to  develop  a  winner  in 
1910  To  bring  about  this  result,  an  interdepartment  league  and  a 
twilight  league  will  be  organized,  and  a  representative  team  will  be 
chosen  from  the  best  of  these  players  to  compete  with  outside 
teams.  A  big  year  in  Base  Ball  is  anticipated  by  the  men  in 
charge  of  athletics  at  the  plant. 

CHAMPION   IGNITION   CO.,  FLINT,  MICH. 

The  A.C.  Champion  Base  Ball  team,  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Flint  Interfactory  League,  operated  under  the  auspices  01  the 
Industrial  Fellowship  League,  were  winners  of  the  Goldsmith 
Trophy,  awarded  to  the  team  having  the  highest  percentage, 
Champion's  being  .888.  The  team  also  won  the  post-season  series 
of  the  Factory  League,  which  consisted  of  five  games  between  the 
two  teams  highest  in  percentages,  and  won  the  Industrial  Fellow- 
ship League's  Cup. 

KANSAS  CITY  (MO.)  MERCANTILE  LEAGUE 

The  Kansas  City  Mercantile  League,  ably  managed  by  George 
Lowe,  president,  and  Lester  Freeburg,  secretary^treasurer,  was  com- 
posed of  strong  teams  as  usual.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  team, 
which  was  a  well-balanced  club,  won  the  title  rather  easily.  Several 
former  minor  league  players  were  on  its  roster  and  the  team  lost 
Imt  three  of  its  eighteen  games,  all  of  them  to  the  Kansas  City 
U<rht  and  Power  Company  club.  The  latter  organization,  although 
&  tail-ender,  was  a  good  club  and  its  interests  were  well  taken  care 
of  by  Manager  J.  M.  Gillham.  Inability  to  secure  a  reliable  pitcher 
was  Gillham's  chief  handicap.  Three  of  his  players  advanced  to 
professional  leagues. 

PEET  BROS.,  KANSAS  CITY,  KANS. 

In  1915  and  1916  the  Peet  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company 
Base  Ball  team  won  the  trophy  in  the  Mercantile  League  of  Kansas 
Citv  and  the  following  year  played  all  challenging  teams  and  went 
through  the  season  with  only  one  defeat.  In  1918  the  team  landed 
second  place  in  the  Mercantile  League,  being  one  game  behind  the 
-winners. 

DULUTH  (MINN.)  Y.M.C.A.  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE 

This  league  was  organized  by  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
Duluth  Y.M.C.A.  It  was  very  successful,  although  the  larger 
plants,  employing  two  to  three  thousand  men,  put  out  much  better 
teams  than  the  smaller  plants,  thus  making  the  race,  towards  the 
end  of  the  season,  somewhat  uninteresting.  For  1919  two  separate 
leagues  will  be  formed  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  At  the  close  of 
the  season  the  standing  of  the  teams  was  as  follows  : 

W.  L.  P.O.                                          W. 

Clyde    Iron    "Works...  11  2  .846  Zenith   Furnace   Co...    8 

Riverside    Cubs    9  2  .813  Dul.  Cor.   &  Rfg.   Co.    2 

Riverside   Giants    ....    9  6  .600  Duluth   Street    Ry....    1 

The  Riverside  Cubs  represented  the  McDougal  Duluth  Company  and  the 
.Riverside   Giants   were  from   the   Duluth   Iron  Works.- 


L. 

P.C. 

6 

12 
12 

.571 
.143 
.077 
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CLYDE  IRON  WORKS,  DULUTH,  MINN. 

The  Clyde  Iron  Works  team  led  the  Industrial  League  of  Duluth 
at  the  close  of  the  season  and  won  the  silver  cup  emblematic  of  the 
city  championship.  The  success  was  due .  mainly  to  the  close  co- 
operation among  the  players  and  the  untiring  work  of  Manager 
Dan  Pederson.  The  team,  however,  was  not  only  interested  in 
Base  Ball,  but  everyone  connected  with  it  did  his  share  to  win  the* 
biggest  game  of  the  season — the  world  war. 


BLOEDEL  DONOVAN,  BELLINGHAM,  WASH, 

The  Bloedel  Donovan  Lumber  Mills  has  about  nine  hundred  men 
from  which  to  pick  a  representative  team.  Two  teams  were  or- 
ganized in  1918,  one  from  each  mill.  The  large  Cargo  Plant,  hav- 
ing the  strongest  team,  played  most  of  the  outside  games  and 
had  a  very  successful  season.  The  managers  are  looking  forward 
to  a  big  season  in  1919,  as  games  already  have  been  arranged  with 
some  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  country.  The  battery  is  com- 
posed of  two  former  league  players,  and  with  the  support  given  by 
the  company  the  outlook  is  very  promising. 


SAVANNAH  CITY  LEAGUE 

The  Savannah  Junior  City  League  was  organized  in  1913  by 
W.  J.  Stewart,  who  is  the  present  head  of  the  league.  It  was 
composed  of  four  teams  of  youngsters  and  the  first  scheduled 
games  were  played  on  July  4  of  that  year.  Organized  amateur 
ball,  thus  started,  proved  very  popular,  and  from  this  sprang  up- 
very  quickly  the  Savannah  Military  League,  organized  from  differ- 
ent city  military  companies  known  then  as  the  State  militia,  which 
survived  until  the  men  were  called  to  the  Texas  border  and  later 
sent  overseas.  At  the  same  time  the  late  Mayor  Davant  placed  in 
operation  the  great  playground  system  of  Savannah,  which  has- 
attracted  attention  far  and  wide,  Mr.  Stewart  was  appointed  on 
the  Playground  Commission  by  the  late  mayor  in  recognition  of 
his  interest  in  organized  sports.  The  YJVf.C.A.  won  the  City 
League  championship  in  1918,  the  league  being  composed  of  the 
following  teams:  Catholic  Library  Association  (Braves),  Y.M.C.A., 
Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  Savannah  High  School  and  U.S.  Naval 
Reserves. 


1,  Plant  Team;  2,  Mechanical  Department  Team;  3,  Gary  Works  Team. 

ItLitfOTS  STEEL  COMPANY,  GARY,  IND. 

Subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
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Knotty  Problems 

By  Billy  Evans  and  John  B.  Foster. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  editor  of  the  Guide,  Mr.  John  B.  Foster, 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  relative  to  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules.  These  inquiries  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  typewritten  if  possible,  and  accompanied  by  a  self- 
addressed  three-cent  stamped  envelope.  Send  your  inquiries  to 
Mr.  John  B.  Foster,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York. 

Determining  the  value  of  a  home  run  that  wins  the  game. 

It  is  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning,  the  score  is  a  tie,  and  there  is  a 
Tunner  on  second  base,  when  the  batter  hits  the  ball  over  the  fence  for  a 
Jiome  run.     What  credit  does  the  batter  receive  for  his  hit? 

The  batsman  who  hit  the  ball  over  the  fence  receives  credit  for 
a  two-base  hit.  The  worth  of  the  batsman's  hit  is  dependent  on 
the  number  of  bases  advanced  by  the  runner  who  scored  the  win- 
ning run. 

When  pitcher  attempts  to  catch  runner  stealing  home. 

If  a  runner  attempts  to  steal  home,  while  the  pitcher  is  standing  on  the 
rubber,  without  having  made  any  motion  to  pitch,  is  it  possible  for  the 
pitcher  to  make  a  play  on  that  runner  at  the  plate? 

If  the  pitcher  has  not  started  his  delivery,  all  he  need  to  do  is 
back  off  the  rubber,  and  then  he  has  the  same  right  to  make  a 
play  at  home  as  at  any  other  base.  If  he  remains  on  the  rubber 
-and  throws  the  ball  to  the  plate,  it  is  a  legal  delivery,  at  which 
the  batsman  has  the  right  to  swing  if  he  so  desires. 

Not  necessary  to  make  appeal  on  balk  ruling  before  such 
a  decision  can  be  given. 

Does  the  team  at  bat  have  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  umpire  when  it  is 
"believed  that  the  pitcher  has  committed  a  balk? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  an  appeal  on  a  balk.  The  umpire,  if  he 
helieves  a  balk  has  been  committed,  always  immediately  calls  it. 
The  fact  that  the  team  at  bat  always  raises  a  protest,  if  they  be- 
lieve a  pitcher  has  made  a  balk,  has  caused  many  people  to  be- 
lieve that  an  appeal  must  be  made  for  a  balk  ruling. 

Establishing  the  limits  of  interference  on  the  base  path. 

Runner  on  second,  one  man  out,  batter  hits  a  ball  to  the  shortstop's 
right.  The  runner  on  second  doesn't  believe  the  shortstop  will  be  able  to 
make  the  play  and  tries  for  third.  The  shortstop  manages  to  knock  the 
hall  down,  but  it  bounds  away.  In  going  after  the  ball,  the  shortstop 
collides  with  the  base-runner,  knocking  the  fielder  down,  but  the  runner 
was  able  to  continue  on  his  way.  The  runner  after  reaching  third,  con- 
tinued on  fiis  way  to  the  plate,  while  the  batsman  reached  second  base. 
What  was  the  proper  ruling?  Should  the  runner  have  been  declared  out 
for  interference,   and  the  batsman  allowed  to  only  take  first  base? 

If  a  fielder,  who  always  has  the  right  of  way,  is  interfered  with 
by  a  base-runner,  he  should  always  be  called  out  because  of  the 
interference.  In  the  case  you  have  cited,  however,  there  was  no 
interference,  because  the  fielder  had  his  chance  to  make  a  play  on 
the  ball.  Having  had  such  a  chance,  the  act  of  the  runner  in  col- 
liding with  the  fielder  is  in  no  way  construed  as  interference.  The 
runner  on  second  had  a  perfect  right  to  score,  and  the  batsman 
was  entitled  to  the  base  to  which  he  was  able  to  advance. 
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Batter  gets  two  bases  on  fly  caught  by  fielder  who  jumped 
rope  drawn  to  hold  back  overflow  crowd. 

A  rope  is  stretched  in  right  field  to  keep  the  overflow  crowd  in  check. 
There  is  a  rule  that  a  ball  hit  into  the  crowd  will  be  good  for  two  bases. 
The  right  fielder  jumps  the  rope  on  a  hit  and  catches  the  ball,  while 
standing  within  the  roped  off  area.  Is  the  batter  out  or  is  the  hit  good 
for  two  bases? 

The  hit  is  good  for  two  bases.  The  rope  is  the  boundary  line  of 
the  right  fielder's  possibilities.  It  is  illegal  for  him  to  catch  a  ball 
within  the  roped-off  area.  If  he  caught  a  fly  outside  the  ropes,  and 
then  fell  over  the  ropes  into  that  territory,  the  out  would  be  al- 
lowed, as  the  catch  was  made  in  the  proper  zone. 

Catcher  must  have  ball  in  his  possession  to  block  runner. 

Runner  on  second,  batter  singles  to  right  field,  and  runner  attempts  to 
score  on  the  hit.  The  catcher  blocks  the  plate,  and  the  runner  slides  into 
him,  while  the  ball  is  still  some  distance.  Despite  frantic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  runner,  he  is  unable  to  reach  the  plate,  although  within  about 
six  inches  of  it  all  the  time.  In  the  meantime  the  ball  arrives,  and  the 
catcher  touches  the  runner.     What  is  the  proper  ruling  on  the  play? 

The  runner  should  have  been  declared  safe.  The  catcher  has 
no  right  to  block  off  the  runner  without  having  the  ball  in  his 
possession. 

On  turning  after  passing  first  base. 

What  are  the  rights  of  a  base-runner  after  he  passes  first  base?  Can 
he  turn  to  either  the  right  or  left?  Must  the  turn  be  made  in  foul  terri- 
tory? Did  a  base-runner  at  any  time,  under  the  old  rules,  forfeit  his 
right  to  first  base,   if  he   turned  to  the  left? 

A  base-runner  can  turn  either  to  the  right  or  left,  without  for- 
feiting his  right  to  the  base.  The  only  move  that  makes  him  liable 
to  be  put  out  is  to  make  a  break  in  the  direction  of  second  base. 
The  runner  can  make  the  turn  in  either  foul  or  fair  territory,  it 
makes  no  difference.  At  one  time  under  the  rules  a  player  made 
himself  liable  to  be  put  out  if  he  turned  to  the  left.  That  was 
changed  some  years  ago. 

Base-runner  must  touch  intervening  bases  on  retracing  his 
steps  when  he  elects  to  return. 

1flI5inn"  °\  Srst  attempts  a  steal  of  second,  and  gets  awav  to  a  eood 
S*  T^  wter  getS  ??ixed  °n  his  signals,' and  hits  a  long  fly  toVtt 
field  The  batsman  noting  this,  checks  up  his  intended  slide  and  in 
rounding  second  on  his  way  to  third,  finally  decides  the  fielder  w?ll  be" 
able  to  make  the  catch.     In  retracing  his   steps  he  fails   to  touch   second 

&  ThVeaybanta I\£ft„  ?e  gaine/  n°,  gr°"nd'  ^mply  override d  the 
+wfJ?iL  K  u*k  +tHC^n  to  s.ocond  and  the  r«nner  declared  out,  when 
tte  proper  dedsion?  ^  ^^  With  th°  bal1  in  his  P°"e»ion.  Was  that 
It  certainly  was,  for  in  such  a  case  as  you  have  cited  the  runner 
must  touch  all  intervening  bases  on  his  way  back  to  his  oHginS 

Umpire  rules  in  accordance  with  his  last  view  of  ball. 

carrying  the  ball  into  foul  territorV  AW  ttJ  tw^*  WMch  keep9 
second  base,  the  umpire  rules it  a foul  h*il  n ~  t  the  run°,er  reache<* 
reach  such   a  decision?  Ul   balL     0n  what  grounds   does   he 

over  the  fence,  was  Wwhen  iSt^atWe  M"  "  paSsed 
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Why  ball  is  called  foul  when  it  hits  batsman  standing  in 
his  box. 

"Why  is  it  that  when  a  batter  hits  a  ball  directly  in  front  of  the  plate, 
and  it  then  bounds  up  and  hits  the  batsman,  before  he  starts  away,  that 
the  ball  is  invariably  called  a  foul? 

The  position  assumed  by  the  batter  is  always  in  foul  territory, 
so  that  even  though  the  ball  first  hits  fair  it  must  be  in  foul  terri- 
tory to  hit  the  batter,  who  has  not  left  his  position,  hence  is  always 
called  a  foul  ball. 

Try  this  on  someone  who  "knows"  the  rules. 

The  score  is  9  to  1  in  favor  of  the  team  in  the  field,  and  it  is  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth,  with  two  down.  The  batter  singles,  and  since  his  run 
means  nothing  he  is  allowed  to  steal  second  and  third  without  any  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  his  efforts.  He  was  urged  to  steal  home,  and  as  the 
pitcher  started  his  wind-up  he  made  a  break  for  the  plate.  At  the  time 
there  was  two  balls  and  one  strike  on  the  batter.  The  pitcher,  to  add  to 
the  foolishness  of  the  situation,  kept  on  winding  up  as  the  runner  raced 
for  the  plate.  The  runner  reached  the  plate,  and  was  on  hi^  way  to  the 
bench,  before  the  pitcher  finally  delivered  the  ball.  If  the  batter  had 
allowed  it  to  pass,  there  would  have  been  no  question  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  run.  He  chose  to  hit  the  ball  and  went  out  on  a  fly  to  left  field. 
Does  the  run  count? 

Even  though  the  runner  was  over  the  plate  in  safety,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  bench,  before  the  ball  ever  left  the  pitcher's  hands,  the 
run  does  not  count.  A  run  cannot  score  on  a  third  out,  in  which 
such  out  is  a  fly  ball  that  is  caught.  The  inception  of  the  play 
that  retired  the  side  was  the  start  of  the  wind-up,  so  that  the  run- 
ner actually  crossed  the  plate  on  a  ball  that  was  finally  hit  to  the 
outfield  for  a  third  out. 

Coacher's  "encouragement"  at  first  base  does  not  penalize 
base-runner. 

Runner  on  first  base  and  pitcher  tries  to  catch  him  napping.  After  sev- 
eral close  plays,  in  which  the  runner  was  forced  to  slide  back  into  first 
base  to  save  himself,  the  pitcher  made  a  wild  throw  that  went  far  over 
the  first  baseman's  head.  The  runner  having  slid  into  the  base,  did  not 
immediately  notice  the  bad  throw.  The  coacher  rushed  over,  slapped  the 
runner  on  the  back,  and  urged  him  to  go  to  second.  Does  the  rule  that 
applies  to  a  coacher  touching  a  runner  at  third  also  apply  at  first  base? 

The  rule  that  makes  a  runner  out  for  being  touched  by  a 
coacher  at  third  does  not  apply  at  first  base,  unless  such  action 
directly  interferes  with  a  play  at  first  base.  In  the  case  you  have 
cited,  major  league  umpires  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
actions  of  the  first  base  coacher. 

Not  technically  running  out  of  line. 

The  bases  are  filled,  two  men  out,  when  the  batter  receives  a  base  on 
balls.  Of  course,  that  really  ended  the  ball  game,  as  it  was  the  last 
half  of  the  ninth,  with  the  score  a  tie.  In  their  excitement  over  the 
finish,  the  runner  on  third,  after  getting  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
plate,  started  for  his  bench,  and  the  batsman,  after  running  half  way 
down  the  line,  started  for  the  bench.  Members  of  the  team  at  bat  rushed 
out  and  told  the  runner  originally  on  third  to  go  back  and  touch  the 
plate;  also  made  the  batsman  go  to  first.  The  team  in  the  field  kicked 
long  and  loud  on  allowing  the  run,  insisting  that  either  one  of  the  two — 
in  fact,  both— were  really  out  for  running  out  of  the  line.  The  umpire- 
allowed  the  run.     Was  he  correct  in  the  ruling? 

The  umpire  ruled  correctly  in  allowing  the  run.  When  the  bats- 
man received  a  base  on  balls  it  entitled  him  to  first,  and  all  run- 
ners to  advance  one  base.     It  is  impossible  to  take  away  something 
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to  which  you  are  entitled  in  Base  Ball,  hence  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  have  called  either  man  out,  even  though  they  did  not 
follow  the  straight  and  narrow  path  direct  to  first  base. 

Batter  can  never  go  to  first  base  when  the  umpire  calls  a 
balk. 

What  effect  does  the  calling  of  a  balk  by  the  umpire  have  on  the  bat- 
ter?   Can  the  batter  at  any  time  go  to  first  base  on  a  balk? 

The  calling  of  a  balk  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  batsman.  It 
relates  only  to  the  base-runner,  or  runners,  entitling  each  runner 
to  advance  a  base  without  liability  to  be  put  out. 

Play  is  suspended  when  balk  is  called. 

Runner  on  first  base.  Pitcher,  after  making  several  efforts  to  catch 
him  napping,  pulls  a  move  that  the  umpire  rules  a  balk  and  so  declares. 
Not  heeding  the  ruling,  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsman,  and 
he  hits  for  three  bases,  scoring  the  runner  from  first.  What  is  the  proper 
ruling  ? 

The  moment  the  umpire  declared  a  balk,  play  was  suspended  and 
no  attention  should  be  paid  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  bats- 
man. The  runner  on  first  was  entitled  to  second  under  the  balk, 
but  had  no  right  to  score.  The  batsman  who  tripled  should  have 
been   made  to   bat   again. 

1.  Not  possible  to  make  a  force-out  on  a  play  at  a  base  to 
which  the  runner  is  entitled.  2.  No  runs  can  be  scored 
on  a  third  out  in  which  the  batsman  fails  to  reach  first. 

Please  state  the  difference  between  these  two  plays,  which  seem  very 
similar: 

No.  1— Runner  on  third,  two  men  out,  three  balls  and  two  strikes  on 
the  batter.  The  delivery  is  a  wild  pitch,  making  the  fourth  ball,  en- 
titling the  runner  to  first  base.  The  ball  rolled  almost  to  the  grand 
stand.  The  batsman  raced  to  second  base,  while  the  runner  on  third 
scored.  In  running  to  second,  the  batsman  failed  to  touch  first  base. 
The  ball  was  thrown  to  that  base  and  the  umpire  declared  an  out,  mak- 
ing  the  third  out  and  retiring  the  side.     Does   the  run   count? 

No.  2— Runner  on  third,  two  men  out,  two  strikes  and  three  balls.  The 
batter  swings  at  the  next  delivery  and  misses,  but  the  ball  gets  away 
and  rolls  almost  to  the  grandstand.  The  runner  on  third  scores  and  the 
batsman  reaches  second.  As  in  the  other  case,  the  batsman  failed  to 
touch  first  base  on  his  way  to  second.  The  ball  was  thrown  to  first  base, 
and  the  umpire  declared  the  runner  on  second  out,  making  the  third  out 
and  retiring   the   side.     Does   the  run   count? 

In  play  No.  1,  the  run  surely  does  count.  The  batsman  who 
received  a  base  on  balls  is  entitled  to  first  base,  and  the  throwing 
of  the  ball  to  that  base,  which  he  missed  on  his  way  to  second, 
retires  him,  but  is  not  a  force-out. 

In  play  No.  2,  the  run  does  not  count.  When  the  batsman  who 
struck  out,  and  who  failed  to  touch  first  base  on  his  way  to  sec- 
ond, was  retired  by  having  the  ball  thrown  to  the  base  missed,  it 
made  the  third  out,  and  a  run  cannot  score  on  a  play  in  which 
the  third  man  be  put  out  before  reaching  first. 

Runners  may  start  the  instant  ball  touches  fielder's  hands, 
regardless  of  juggling. 

Runner  on  third,  one  man  out,  batter  hits  a  fly  ball  to  left  field,  which 
both  left  and  center  fielder  go  after.  Left  fielder  makes  the  play,  but  as 
the  ball  strikes  his  hands  he  stumbles,  and  the  ball  is  knocked  out  of  his 
hands  into  the  air.  The  center  fielder  completes  the  catch  by  getting  the 
ball  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  The  runner  on  third  held  his  base 
until   the  ball   struck   the   hands   of   the   left   fielder,    then   started   for   tbe 
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plate.  The  center  fielder,  after  making  the  catch,  threw  the  ball  to  the 
third  baseman,-  who  touched  that  base,  and  the  team  in  the  field  then 
made  the  claim  for  a  double  play  on  the  ground  that  the  runner  on  third 
had  left  that  base  before  the  actual  completion  of  the  catch.  Does  the 
run  count? 

The  run  certainly  does  count.  All  that  the  base-runner  must  do 
is  hold  the  base  on  a  fly  ball  until  a  fielder  gets  the  ball  in  his 
hands,  which  the  runner  on  third  did.  The  fact  that  the  play  was 
not  actually  completed  until  the  center  fielder  made  the  catch 
does  not  enter  into  the  controversy.  If  such  was  the  case,  fielders 
could  make  a  practice  of  manipulating  every  fly  ball  that  was  hit 
to  them,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  team  in  the  field. 

Relative  degrees  of  penalty  for  throwing  glove  at  ball. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  batted  ball  and  a  thrown  ball  being 
hit  by  a  glove  detached  from  the  person  of  a  fielder? 

When  a  fielder  hits  a  thrown  ball  with  his  glove,  all  runners  are 
entitled  to  advance  two  bases.  When  the  glove  comes  into  contact 
with  a  batted  ball,  all  runners  are  entitled  to  three  bases. 

Plainly  batter's  interference. 

Runner  on  first  base,  batter  attempting  to  sacrifice  bunts  the  ball  down 
the  third  base  line.  Just  as  the  catcher  is  about  to  make  a  play  on  the 
ball,  the  batsman  so  throws  his  bat  that  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
ball,  knocking  it  thirty  feet  into  foul  territory.  Runner  on  first  reaches 
third  base,  while  the  batsman  goes  to  second.  What  is  the  proper  ruling 
on  the  play? 

The  batsman  should  be  declared  out  for  interference  and  the 
runner  who  reached  third  should  be  sent  back  to  his  original  base, 
which  was  first  base. 

When  a  balk  is  called,  base-runners  are  entitled  to  ad- 
vance one  base,  regardless  of  their  station. 

There  are  runners  on  first  and  third  bases.  In  attempting  to  catch  the 
runner  on  first  napping,  the  pitcher  makes  a  balk.  Is  the  runner  on  third 
base  entitled  to  score? 

The  runner  on  third  certainly  is  entitled  to  score,  and  the  run- 
ner on  first  should  advance  to  second.  A  great  many  people  seem 
to  have  the  impression  that  a  run  cannot  score  on  a  balk.  That  is 
wrong. 

When  batter  bats  out  of  turn. 

The  batting  order  of  a  team  starts  off  this  way:  Davis,  Jones  and 
Smith.  In  the  last  half  of  the  third  inning,  with  two  out,  Smith  gets 
mixed  up  and  bats  in  place  of  Jones,  hitting  for  two  bases.  The  mistake 
is  immediately  discovered  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  umpire.  What 
should  have  been  his  ruling  and  who  should  be  the  first  man  up  in  the 
next  inning? 

When  Smith  batted  out  of  order  the  umpire  should  have  de- 
clared out  the  proper  batsman,  Jones,  which,  of  course,  retired 
the  side.  The  batting  order  in  the  next  inning  should  be  resumed 
in  proper  order,  which  would  bring  Smith  up  as  the  first  batter, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  man  up  in  the  previous  inning. 

When  the  umpire  has  to  reverse  his  decision. 

Runners  on  first  and  second,  one  man  out,  batter  hits  up  fly  ball  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  pitcher's  box.  The  third  baseman  elects  to  make 
the  play.  The  umpire  declares  the  hit  an  infield  fly,  which,  of  course,  is 
supposed  to  retire  the  batsman.  A  high  wind  is  blowing,  which  causes 
the  ball  to  veer  in  the  direction  of  the  foul  line.     The  third  baseman  was 
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unable  to  make  the  catch,  but  the  wind  has  50  carried  the  ball  out  of  its 
course  that  when  it  falls  safely  to  the  ground  it  is  in  foul  territory.  The 
team  in  the  field  contends  that  since  the  umpire  once  ruled  the  hit  an 
infield  fly,   the  batsman  is  out.     What  is  the  proper  ruling? 

The  batsman  is  out  when  the  umpire  declares  an  infield  fly,  but 
the  high  wind  rather  tangled  up  the  judgment  of  the  umpire. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  infield  fly  on  a  foul  ball,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  umpire  to  do  except  reverse  his  original  ruling,  and 
make  the  batter  hit  over. 

Outfielder  attempting  a  play  on  infield  fly. 

The  bases  are  filled,  one  man  out,  when  the  batter  hits  a  high  fly  to 
deep  short.  The  umpire  believes  that  the  ball  can  be  easily  handled  by 
an  infielder  and  calls  infield  fly.  The  left  fielder,  who  was  playing  in 
close,  comes  running  in  for  the  ball,  despite  the  shouts  of  the  shortstop 
that  he  would  make  the  play.  The  shortstop,  fearing  a  collision,  steps 
out  of  the  way,  and  permits  the  fielder  to  make  the  play.  All  runners 
hold  their  bases.  The  left  fielder  not  only  muffed  the  ball,  but  gave  it  a 
kick  as  it  hit  the  ground.  All  three  runners  scored,  and  the  batsman 
reached  second  base.  The  team  at  bat  claims  the  batsman  is  entitled  to 
hold  second,  because  the  handling  of  the  ball  by  an  outfielder  made  void 
the  ruling  of  infield  fly  on  the  part  of  the  umpire. 

The  batsman  was  out,  despite  the  fact  that  the  outfielder  in- 
sisted on  butting  in  and  making  the  play.  If  the  umpire  believes 
an  infielder  can  make  a  play  on  the  ball,  and  so  rules  to  protect 
the  base-runner,  the  batsman  is  out  no  matter  who  handles  the  ball. 

National  and  American  Leagues  vary  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  same  rule. 

Please  state  the  difference  between  the  National  and  American  League 
rulings  when  a  pitcher  in  attempting  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batsman 
accidentally  has  the  ball  drop  out  of  his  hands  to  the  ground. 

The  National  League  calls  such  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher 
a  balk,  and  in  so  doing  renders  an  absolutely  correct  interpretation 
of  the  rules,  which  says  it  is  a  balk  if  a  pitcher  start  to  deliver 
the  ball  to  the  batsman  and  fails  to  go  through  with  it,  which  is 
true  in  the  case  cited.  The  American  League  has  a  special  ruling 
of  its  own  on  the  play,  which  conflicts  with  the  playing  code.  In 
the  American  League  no  balk  is  called  and  runners  can  advance 
at  their  peril,  the  ball  being  considered  in  play. 

Between  home  and  first  or  home  and  third,  it  is  where  the 
ball  settles;  beyond  those  bases,  where  it  strikes. 

If  the  batsman  hits  a  ball  that  first  strikes  several  feet  in  foul  terri- 
tory and  then  rolls  into  fair  territory,  finally  settling  on  fair  territory, 
between  first  and  home,   is  it  a  fair  or  foul  ball? 

It  is  a  fair  ball,  despite  the  fact  that  it  first  hit  foul.  The  status 
of  the  hit  is  determined  by  where  the  ball  finally  settles,  which 
was  on  fair  territory. 

Clothing,  protector  or  mask,  if  at  all  assisting  in  the  play, 
nullify  the  out. 

There  are  two  strikes  on  the  batter.  The  batter  swings  at  the  next 
delivery  and  misses,  fouling  the  ball  slightly.  It  strikes  the  catcher's 
protector  and  bounds  off,  the  catcher  recovering  the  ball  before  the  ball 
touches  the  ground.     Is  the  batsman  out? 

The  batsman  is  out  in  all  such  cases,  provided  the  ball  comes 
direct  off  the  protector.  If  on  such  a  play,  the  ball  was  momenta- 
rily held,  say  between  the  mask  and  protector,  and  then  rolled  out, 
being  recovered  by  the  catcher  before  the  ball  touched  the  ground, 
the  batter  would  not  be  out. 
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Where  umpire  unintentionally  interferes  with  play. 

Runner  on  first  attempts   a  steal  of  second.     The  umpire  working  back: 

of   the   plate    interferes   with  the    catcher  in   making    the    throw,    the    balL 

going    to    right    field,    runner  reaching    third    base.      What    is    the    proper 
ruling  ? 

On  all  such  plays  where  the  umpire  interferes  with  the  catcher, 
play  is  immediately  suspended  and  no  bases  run.  The  runner  who 
advanced  to  third  on  the  bad  throw  should  be  sent  back  to  first. 

Only  to  first  base  must  a  pitcher  complete  the  play,  once 
he  makes  a  motion  to  throw  to  that  base. 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  pitcher  throw  the  ball  to  third  base  or  to  second 
base  when  he  makes  a  feint  to  catch  a  runner  napping  at  either  of  the 
two  bases  mentioned? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  pitcher  complete  the  throw  to  second 
or  third  bases,  when  making  a  feint  in  either  direction.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  he  step  toward  the  base  at  which  he  is  consider- 
ing making  a  play. 

How  umpires  should  handle  a  play. 

With  a  runner  on  first  base,  the  batsman  singles  to  right  field,  the  run- 
ner on  first  going  to  third  on  the  play.  The  fielder  makes  a  throw  to 
that  base  in  an  effort  to  cut  him  down.  What  umpire  should  make  a 
ruling  on  such  a  play  at  third? 

The  plate  umpire  should  go  down  to  third  the  moment  he  sees 
the  batsman  has  hit  safely.  He  has  plenty  of  time  to  be  in  a  per- 
fect position  to  judge  such  a  play.  The  field  umpire  must  watch. 
the  batsman  to  see  that  he  touches  first  base,  also  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  a  play  at  second  base,  in  case  the  batsman  decides  to 
go  down  on  the  throw-in.  Very  often  the  throw  is  cut  off  and  a 
play  made  on  the  batsman  at  second.  By  such  a  scheme  of  work- 
ing, the  two  umpires  are  in  a  perfect  position  to  handle  any  of  the 
plays  that  can  possibly  arise. 

Batsman  stepping  out  of  box  when  pitcher  is  in  position. 

Can  a  batsman  step  out  of  the  batter's  box  after  the  pitcher  has  gotten 
on  the  rubber? 

He  is  not  supposed  to,  but  very  often  conditions  arise  that  make 
it  necessary.  He  should  appeal  to  the  umpire,  who  always  calls 
time  if  the  pitcher  has  not  started  his  delivery. 

Where  the  rules  do  not  definitely  cover  a  situation,  fair 
play  and  common  sense  must  govern  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision. 

With  the  bases  filled  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  and  two  men  out. 
the  manager  of  the  team  in  the  field  decides  to  change  pitchers.  He 
sends  in  his  star  pitcher  to  stop  the  rally  of  the  visiting  team.  Before 
he  has  pitched  a  ball  to  the  batter,  the  pitcher,  with  a  snap  throw  to 
first  base,  catches  the  runner  napping,  retiring  the  side.  In  the  last  of 
the  ninth  the  home  team  fills  the  bases,  with  two  men  out,  and  it  is  the 
pitcher's  turn  to  bat.  The  manager  of  the  team  at  bat  decides  to  remove 
the  pitcher  and  send  in  a  pinch  hitter.  He  makes  known  his  intention  to 
the  umpire.  The  manager  of  the  team  in  the  field  takes  exception  to 
such  a  change,  claiming  the  pitcher  cannot  be  removed  from  the  game 
until  he  has  pitched  to  one  man,  who  is  either  retired  or  reaches  first 
base.     What  is   the  proper  ruling   on  such   a   situation? 

The  manager  of  the  team  who  objected  to  the  pitcher  being  taken 
out,  to  allow  someone  else  to  bat  for  him  in  a  pinch,  was  basing  his 
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contention  on  the  rule  which  says  that  when  a  pitcher  is  an- 
nounced he  must  pitch  until  the  first  batsman  has  either  been  put 
out  or  reaches  first  base.  Technically,  the  first  batsman  that  the 
pitcher  faced  was  neither  put  out  nor  reached  first  base,  since  the 
pitcher  eliminated  such  a  possibility  by  catching  the  runner  on 
first  base  napping.  If  such  a  situation  came  up  in  the  majors,  the 
umpire  would  allow  the  manager  of  the  team  to  send  in  a  pinch 
hitter,  since  the  pitcher  fulfilled  his  obligation  so  far  as  it  Was 
possible. 

Order  of  batting  when  there  is  a  shift  in  the  battery. 

Manager  of  team  at  bat  sends  his  star  pitcher,  who  is  a  good  hitter,  to 
bat  in  place  of  the  player  doing  the  catching.  At  the  close  of  the  inning 
he  decides  to  shift  his  battery,  sending  in  a  new  pair.  He  selects  his 
star  pitcher,  who  was  used  as  a  pinch  hitter,  to  do  the  pitching  and 
another  catcher  to  do  the  receiving.  How  will  these  two  players  bat  in 
the  line-up? 

The  star  pitcher  will  continue  to  bat  in  the  position  of  the 
catcher  in  whose  place  he  batted,  while  the  new  catcher  will  bat  in 
the  pitcher's  position  in  the  line-up. 

When  player  is  put  out  of  game,  play  is   automatically 
suspended. 

Umpire  puts  third  baseman  out  of  'the  game  for  kicking.  The  pitcher  is 
not  aware  of  it  and  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsman,  who  hits  safely, 
scoring  two  runs.     What  is  the  proper  decision? 

Umpires  always  rule  that  the  moment  a  player  is  put  out  of  the 
game,  play  is  automatically  suspended,  hence  no  further  action  is 
possible.  Usually  they  call  time,  but  that  really  is  not  regarded  as 
necessary,  since  the  suspension  of  play  is  automatic.  Incidentally, 
the  ejection  of  a  player  removes  a  man  from  the  line-up,  making 
eight  instead  of  nine  players  on  a  team,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
play  with  such  a  condition  existing.  The  runners  should  be  sent 
back  to  their  original  bases,  and  the  batter  made  to  hit  over  again. 

When  captains  cannot  agree  on  ground  rule,  umpire  de- 
cides. 

There  is  an  overflow  crowd  which  fringes  the  playing  field.  The  captain 
of  the  home  team  proposes  a  ground  rule  to  the  umpire  that  all  balls  hit 
into  the  crowd  will  be  good  for  three  bases.  Such  a  rule  is  not  accept- 
able to  the  visiting  captain,  who  believes  such  a  hit  does  not  merit  more 
than  two  bases.  The  two  captains  are  deadlocked.  What  should  the 
umpire  do  in  such  a  case? 

The  rules  give  the  umpire  the  right  to  make  a  special  rule  in 
case  the  captains  cannot  agree,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final. 

Base-runner  running  out  of  line  to  avoid  interference. 

Has  a  base-runner  the  right  to  run  considerably  more  than  three  feet 
out  of  the  line,  to  avoid  colliding  with  a  fielder  about  to  make  a  play  oil 
a  batted  ball? 

The  base-runner  certainly  has  such  a  right,  provided  the  fielder 
has  not  the  ball  in  his  hands  ready  to  touch  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  runner  must  so  run  that  he  will  not  collide  with  the 
fielder,  under  penalty  of  being  called  out  for  interference. 

The  out  at  first  relieved  the  force-out. 

Runner  is  on  first  base,  also  runner  on  third  base,  one  man  out.  The 
batsman  hits  a  grounder  to  the  second  baseman,  and  a  double  play  that 
will  cut  off  the  run  looks  certain.     Shortstop  is  slow  in  covering,  and  tb-9 
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second  baseman  throws  the  ball  to  first,  getting  the  batter.  When  the 
runner  advancing  from  first  gets  within  about  thirty  feet  of  second,  he 
stumbles  and  falls.  The  first  baseman  throws  the  ball  to  the  shortstop, 
who  has  finally  covered  second  and  the  runner  is  touched  out  as  he  slides 
into  that  base,  completing  a  double  play  and  retiring  the  side.  The  run- 
ner on  third  had  scored  long  before  the  third  out  was  made.  Does  the 
run  count? 

The  run  does  count.  The  moment  the  batsman  was  retired  at 
first  base,  there  was  no  longer  a  chance  for  a  force  play  on  the 
runner  trying  to  reach  second  base.  If  said  runner  had  cared  to, 
and  could  have  gotten  back  in  safety,  he  could  have  returned  to 
first  base.  There  was  nothing  that  foreed  him  to  continue  on  his 
way  to  second  after  the  batsman  had  been  retired. 

Varieties  and  most  common  forms  of  balk. 

How  many  ways  are  there  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  pitcher  to  make 
a  balk?  What  is  the  most  common  form  of  a  balk  on  the  part  of  the 
pitcher? 

There  are  nine  sections  in  the  balk  rule  under  which  a  pitcher 
may  be  penalized.  The  most  common  form  of  a  balk  is  the  use  of 
an  illegal  motion  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher  in  trying  to  catch 
runners  napping  at  first  base. 

Variation  of  circumstances  affects  the  ruling  on  identical 
actions. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  pitcher  to  suffer  different  penalties  for  the  same 
infraction  of  a  pitching  rule?  That  is,  can  a  certain  faulty  delivery 
under  certain  conditions  be  called  a  ball  and  under  other  conditions  be 
ruled  a  balk? 

Yes,  it  is  possible  for  a  certain  infraction  of  the  pitching  rules 
to  draw  different  penalties,  according  to  the  conditions  that  exist- 
For  instance,  if  a  pitcher  delivers  a  ball  to  the  batter  without 
having  one  foot  in  contact  with  the  rubber,  such  an  infraction  is 
simply  called  a  ball,  provided  fchere  are  no  runners  on  the  bases. 
With  a  runner  or  runners  on  the  bases,  the  delivering  of  the  ball 
to  the  batsman  without  having  one  foot  in  contact  with  the  rub- 
ber, is  ruled  a  balk,  and  all  runners  are  entitled  to  advance  one 
base. 

When  the  team  in  field  must  ask  for  decision. 

On  what  play  or  plays  is  it  necessary  for  the  team  in  the  field  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  umpire  for  a  decision? 

In  a  batting-out-of-order  play  it  is  necessary  that  the  team  in  the 
field  make  an  appeal  that  the  proper  batsman  be  declared  out, 
before  a  ball  is  pitched  to  the  next  batter.  In  all  plays  where  a 
base-runner  misses  a  base,  it  is  necessary  that  a  player  with  the 
ball  in  his  possession  touch  the  base  which  he  misses  or  the  player 
and  ask  for  a  ruling. 

Batsman  out  on  missed  third  strike,  which  hits  him. 

There  are  runners  on  second  and  third  bases.  In  attempting  a  third 
strike,  the  batter  misses  the  ball,  which  came  into*  contact  with  his  per- 
son. The  catcher  also  missed  the  ball,  the  runners-  on  second  and  third 
scoring  and  the  batter  reaching  second  base.  What  was  the  proper 
ruling? 

When  the  missed  third  strike  came  into  contact  with  the  Derson 
of  the  batsman,  he  was  automatically  retired.  On  such  a  play  no 
bases  can  be  run,  so  that  the  two  men  who  scored  should  have  been 
sent  back  to  their  original  bases. 
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Batsman  outside  of  lines  of  his  position. 

Is  there  not  a  rule  which  states  that  a  batsman  is  out  if  he  bat  a  ball 
when  either  or  both  of  his  feet  are  upon  the  ground  outside  the  lines  of 
the  batsman's  position?  I  have  never  seen  a  batsman  called  out  for  such, 
an  act,  although  I  have  often  felt  that  the  rule  was  being  grossly  vio- 
lated. 

Yes ;  there  is  a  rule  which  covers  the  case  you  cite.  Rule  50 
defines  an  illegally  batted  ball,  and  section  4  of  Rule  51  says  the 
batsman  is  out  if  he  does  the  things  stated  in  Rule  50.  Umpire 
Tommy  Connolly  once  called  Ty  Cobb  out  for  so  batting,  but  that 
seems  to  be  the  only  major  league  instance  of  such  a  ruling.  Cobb 
was  several  feet  in  front  of  the  batter's  box  when  he  hit  the  ball, 
so  the  ruling  was  accepted  in  the  proper  spirit.  Major  league 
umpires  pay  no  attention  if  only  one  foot  is  slightly  out  of  the 
box  when  the  batsman  hits  the  ball,  as  the  force  of  the  batter's 
stride  will  naturally  carry  most  hitters  a  few  inches  out  of  the 
box.  Only  when  the  batter  rushes  clear  outside  the  lines  in  an 
attempt  to  hit  a  spitball  or  a  curve  before  the  break,  is  the  bats* 
man  penalized. 

Ball  striking  ground  before  reaching  batter. 

Pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsman.  It  strikes  about  six  feet  in. 
front  of  the  plate,  then  bounds  over  the  heart  of  the  plate,  waist  high. 
Was  it  a  ball  or  a  strike?  Would  it  have  been  perfectly  proper  for  the 
batter  to  have  swung  at  such  a  ball?  If  the  ball  struck  the  batsman, 
would  he  have  been  entitled  to  first  base,  if  the  moment  the  ball  struck 
the  ground  the  umpire  called  it  a  ball? 

The  moment  the  ball  struck  the  ground  six  feet  in  front  of  the 
plate,  there  was  no  longer  a  chance  of  it  being  a  strike.  It  surely 
would  have  been  perfectly  proper  for  the  batsman  to  have  hit  the 
ball.  In  ruling  the  pitch  a  ball,  the  moment  it  struck  the  ground, 
the  umpire  was  in  error.  He  should  have  waited  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  pitch,  which  was  when  the  ball  passes  the  batter.  When 
the  ball  hit  the  batsman  he  was  entitled  to  first  base. 

Regular  game  of  a  double-header. 

In  the  case  of  a  double  header,  which  is  the  regularly  scheduled  game 
if  one  of  the  contests  has  been  postponed  from  a  previous  date? 

The  first. 
Scoring  a  grounder. 

If  a  ground  ball  rolls  between  the  fielder'si  legs  and  he  does  not  touch 
it,  although  it  seems  ad  if  he  should  have  stopped  it,  what  is  the  rule 
about   scoring? 

No  set  rule.  The  scorer  must  use  his  own  intelligence.  All 
scoring  is  simply  a  matter  of  personal  judgment  combined  with 
practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  what  Base  Ball  is. 

Foul  tip  steal. 

Can  a  runner  steal  a  base  on  a  foul  ball  which  is  also  the  second  strike? 
If  a  foul  tip,  yes.     If  a  foul  fly,  he  should  hold  first  base  until 
after  the  ball  is  caught. 

When  feet  are  handy. 

Batter  hits  grounder  toward  right  field.  First  baseman  was  unable  to 
touch  the  ball  with  his  hands  but  kicked  it,  and  by  luck  stopped  it, 
holding  the  batter  at  first.  The  umpire  gave  the  batter  two  extra  bases, 
because  he  said  the  fielder  had  no  right  to  kick  the  ball.  Was  he  correct? 
Unmistakably,  No.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  more  players 
equally  expert  with  their  feet. 
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Balking  off  the  plate. 

Can  a  pitcher  make  a  balk  if  he  is  not  on  the  pitcher's  plate? 
Yes. 

Umpire  gets  hit. 

While  runner  is  trying-  to  steal  second  the  catcher  throws  the  ball  and 
hits  the  umpire.     The  latter  sends  the  runner  back  to  first.     Was  he  right? 

No.     The  ball  is  in  play. 
Turning  first  again. 

Runner  turns  wrong-  way  after  reaching  first  and  the  umpire  calls  him, 
out  and  refuses  to  permit  score  to  be  counted  from  third  base  on  the 
ground  that  it  was   the  third  hand  out.     Was   the  decision  right? 

No.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  turning  the  "wrong  way"  after 
passing  first  base.  Tke  runner  may  turn  to  ttie  right  or  to  the 
left,  but  if  he  makes  a  palpable  effort  to  run  to  second  he  is  amen- 
able to  a  play. 

"Catcher's  balk." 

Is  there  such  a  play  known  as  a  catcher's  balk? 

No,  except  in  the  imagination  of  an  inventor  of  slang  Base  Ball 
phrases.  If  the  catcher  is  out  of  position  and  the  pitcher  delivers 
the  ball  at  that  time,  it  is  a  balk.  The  pitcher  is  as  much  respond 
sible  for  it  as  the  catcher,  because  he  should  know  whether  the 
catcher  is  in  position  before  he  delivers  the  ball.  In  a  jocose  vein 
some  writer  referred  to  the  play  as  a  catcher's  balk.  It  isn't.  If, 
after  the  ball  is  delivered,  the  catcher  deliberately  jumps  out  of  posi- 
tion and  is  still  able  to  hold  the  ball,  he  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  balk.  That  would  be  as  near  a  catcher's  balk  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  one. 

Stick  to  two. 

Ground  rule  provided  for  two  bases  on  a  hit.  Runner  does  not  remain 
at  second,   but  goes  home.     Can  he  be  put  out? 

No.     Send  him  back  to  second.     The  ground  rule  is  arbitrary. 

Be  sure  backstop  is  right. 

Fourth  ball  is  a  wild  pitch  and  batter-runner  goes  to  second  base.  Has 
he   such  right? 

Yes,  if  the  backstop  is  the  legal  distance  from  the  plate  and  the 
runner  can  reach  second  without  being  touched  out. 

No  interference. 

Suppose  an  infielder  throws  his  glove  at  the  ball,  but  does  not  hit  it. 
Is  the   penalty   still  to  be   enforced? 

No.  If  the  ball  has  not  been  interfered  with,  there  is  no  penalty. 
A  "sure"  error. 

First  baseman  drops  a  foul  fly.  On  the  next  pitched  ball  the  batter  is 
retired  on  strikes.  One  authority  says  the  first  baseman  should  not  be 
given  an  error  because  the  batter  never  reached  first.     Is  that  right? 

No.  A  palpable  muff  is  scored  an  error,  no  matter  what  happens 
to  the  batter  later  on. 

Strike. 

If  a  batter  strikes  at  a  pitched  ball,   and  the  ball  hits  him,   is  he  oat? 
No.     It  is  registered  as  a  strike. 
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IRule  is  plain. 

Runner  on  first.  Batter  raps  the  ball  through  the  infield  and  it  hits 
the  base  umpire,  bounding  from  him  to  the  shortstop,  who  touches  second, 
and  the  runner  from  first  is  called  out  on  force.  Ruling  by  an  expert  is 
that  the  ball  is  not  in  play.     Is  that  correct? 

Rule  55,  Section  6,  reads  :  "The  base-runner  shall  return  to  Ms 
"base  without  liability  to  be  put  out  if  the  umpire  be  struck  by  a 
fair  hit  ball  before  touching  a  fielder;  in  which  case  no  base  shall 
be  run  unless  necessitated  by  the  batsman  oecoming  a  base-runner 
and  no  run  shall  be  scored  unless  all  the  bases  are  occupied." 

Manifestly  unfair. 

After  scoring  two  runs  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  inning,  the  game 
is  declared  ended,  with  score  3  to  2  in  favor  of  team  first  at  bat.  Umpire 
says  that  team  wins.     Was  he  right? 

No ;  most  unmistakably.  Game  goes  back  to  even  innings.  If 
the  score  had  been  reversed,  3  to  2,  in  favor  of  the  side  second  at 
hat,  the  game  would  have  been  legally  completed. 

On  a  mistaken  idea  of  Section  3,  Rule  33. 

With  two  balls  against,  the  batter,   the  manager  of  the  team  in  the  field 
undertakes   to  remove  his   pitcher.     The  umpire   says   that  he  may   not  do 
so  until  the  pitcher  has  retired  the  batter  or  the  latter  has  reached  first 
base.     What  rule  did  the  umpire  make  this  decision  on? 
One  that  lie  must  have  improvised  himself. 

Runners  not  penalized  for  error  of  preceding  runner. 

Runners  on  first  and  second  bases  when  the  batter  hits  a  home  run. 
The  runner  on  second  base  fails  to  touch  third  base  and  is  called  out. 
The  runner  from  first  base  and  the  batter  who  made  the  home  run  are 
declared  out  for  preceding  base-runner  before  the  latter  was  out.  Is  the 
■decision  right? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Guide,  No.  The  rule  about 
passing  a  preceding  base-runner  never  was  intended  to  provide  for 
such  a  play.  It  was  meant  only  to  take  care  of  a  "rundown"  on 
the  base  lines.  In  the  case  mentioned,  unless  the  third  baseman 
or  any  other  one  of  the  side  in  the  field  asked  for  a  decision,  it 
never  would  be  rendered  by  the  umpire.  If  the  rule  meant  to  pre- 
vent the  scoring  of  the  man  on  first  base  and  the  batter,  it  would 
he  the  duty  of  the  field  umpire,  or  whoever  was  acting  at  third 
base,  to  announce  in  a  loud  voice  the  moment  that  the  runner  from 
second  failed  to  touch  third  base,  "You  are  out."  In  no  other  way 
would  it  be  fair  to  the  runner  at  first  and  the  batter,  neither  of 
whom  in  the  excitement  of  play  would  have  the  slightest  notion  as 
to  what  had  happened.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  editor 
of  the  Guide  that  the  runner  from  second  base  is  automatically 
and  imperatively  out  the  moment  that  he  fails  to  touch  third  and 
that  therefore  any  runners  following  him  were  not  subject  to 
penalty.  If  the  failure  of  the  runner  from  second  to  touch  third 
is  unnoticed  by  any  one  on  the  field,  it  is  self-evident  that  all 
three  runs  will  score.  A  little  common  sense  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  in  Base  Ball  now  and  then. 

One  ball. 

Three  balls  on  the  hatter.  The  latter  hits  at  an  unfairly  delivered  ball 
{so-called),  rolls  it  to  short  and  is  thrown  out.  The  umpire  says  that  he 
is  entitled  to  first  base,  because  he  batted  at  an  unfairly  delivered  ball. 
Was  the  umpire  right? 

Rule  32  explicitly  states  that  the  umpire  "for  every  unfairly 
delivered  ball  shall  cnjl  one  balL"  Don't  see  how  one  can  get  away 
from  four  balls. 
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Not  in  play. 

With  runners  on  first  and  second  bases,  the  batter  hits  a  foul.  The 
pitcher  gets  the  ball  and,  standing  behind  his  pitcher's  place,  throws  the 
ball  over  the  first  baseman's  head.  The  runners  advance  a  base  each. 
Then  the  first  baseman  throws  the  ball  to  the  pitcher,  who  throws  it  to> 
the  second  baseman  and  the  latter  to  the  first  baseman,  and  the  umpire 
calls  both  runners  out.     Was  he  right? 

No.  The  ball  never  was  in  play.  Rule  36  says :  "In  case  of  a 
foul  hit  ball  not  legally  caught,  the  ball  shall  not  be  considered  in 
play  until  it  is  held  by  the  pitcher  standing  in  his  position  and  the 
umpire  shall  have  called  'Play.'  " 

No  steal  on  overslide. 

Runner  steals  second  but  overslides  and  is  touched  out.  Does  he  get 
credit  for  a  stolen  base? 

No  more.    Read  Section  9,  Rule  85. 
Can  run  back. 

Batter  bunts  the  ball.  First  baseman  gets  it  and  the  batter  retraces  his 
way  back  toward  home  plate.  Meanwhile  the  first  baseman  sees  a  chance 
to  get  a  runner  from  second  to  third  and  throws  the  ball  to  third  and 
retires  the  runner.  The  batter  who  had  become  a  runner  continues  on  his 
way  to  first  base.  The  field  umpire  says  that  he  is  out,  because  he  ran 
the  bases  in  the  reverse  way.  , 

Nonsense.  He  could  get  back  as  far  as  he  wished  to  avoid  being 
touched  out  and  is  safe  at  first. 

Batter  out. 

With  a  runner  on  first  base  and  one  out,  the  catcher  drops  the  third 
strike.  The  runner  goes  to  third  and  the  batter  to  second.  The  catcher 
throws  the  ball  to  third  base  and  claims  an  out  on  the  ground  that  the 
runner  had  no  right  to  advance^  as  the  batter  was  out  and  the  runner 
should  have  remained  at  first. 

The  batter  was  out,  but  the  runner  ean  get  as  far  as  he  is  able 
to  run. 

Pitcher  must  be  in  position. 

If  the  ball  is  pitched  to  the  batter  while  the  pitcher  is  out  of  position* 
does  it  go  as  a  pitched  ball? 

No  pitcher  can  "pitch"  the  ball  while  he  is  not  in. position. 

WHAT  "CAN  HAPPEN" 

A  three-base  hit  on  a  ball  that  falls  within  ten  feet  of  the  plate 
is  not  very  common,  but  here  is  one  from  a  game  in  the  Inter- 
national League  which  should  be  put  in  the  "Record  book." 
Baltimore  was  playing  at  Toronto.  The  Orioles  were  at  bat  and 
there  were  two  out,  when  Herche  passed  the  next  two.  Griffin,  the 
Baltimore  outfielder,  then  hit  one  a  mile  high,  which  looked  as  if  it 
were  going  to  fall  back  of  first  base.  Onslow  started  to  field  it, 
but  a  high  wind  carried  the  ball  back  toward  the  plate.  Herche, 
Lear  and  Joe  Wagner  joined  Onslow  in  the  mad  rush  for  the  falling  , 
sphere  and  they  allowed  it  to  come  to  rest  without  any  of  them 
touching  it.  Then,  instead  of  fielding  it,  the  four  of  them  stood 
around  in  excited  conclave,  arguing  as  to  who  should  have  fielded 
it  and  telling  one  another  just  how  rotten  they  were.  While  this 
conversation  was  going  on,  Catcher  Fischer,  who  had  been  in  a 
trance  behind  the  plate,  came  out  of  it  long  enough  to  pick  up  the 
ball  and  throw  it  to  third,  but  too  late  to  catch  the  batter.  Two 
runs  were  in  and  the  batter  got  credit  for  a  three-base  hit  on  a 
high  fly  that  any  one  of  six  players  could  have  handled  easily. 
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SPALDING'S 
SIMPLIFIED    BASE    BALL    RULES 

Simplified  Base  Ball  Playing  Rules  were  prepared  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  who  was  the  rec- 
ognized authority  on  the  National  Game.  They  are  of  great 
assistance  to  beginners  as  well  as  to  veterans.  Based  on  the 
Official  Playing  Rules,  as  published  in  Spalding's  Official  Base 
Ball  Guide,  they  state  in  condensed  form  all  the  technicalities 
that  must  be  observed  in  the  sport,  without  the  somewhat  dry 
and  formal  wording  which  is  necessarily  employed  by  the  rule 
makers  to  state  each   fact  with  great  explicitness. 

The  Ball  Ground 

Base  Ball  is  played  upon  a  level  field,  upon  which  is  out- 
lined a  square,  which  is  known  as  the  infield  or  "diamond." 
The  term  "diamond,"  in  a  broader  sense,  is  also  frequently 
used  in  the  United  States  to  apply  to  the  entire  playing  field. 
Literally,  however,  the  "diamond"  is  the  infield  proper. 

The  infield  is  bounded  by  the  base-running  paths,  which 
extend  from  base  to  base.  The  bases  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  on  each  corner  of  the  "diamond,"  at 
intervals  of  ninety  feet  beginning  from  the  home  plate.  Thus* 
first  base  must  be  ninety  feet  from  home  plate,  second  base 
ninety  feet  from  first  base,  third  base  ninety  feet  from  second 
base  and  also  ninety  feet  from  home  plate,  thus  completing 
a  perfect  square. 

The  territory  which  lies  behind  third  base,  second  base  and 
first  base,  beyond  the  infield  and  within  the  lines  defining  fair 
ground  and  also  without  these  lines,  is  known  as  the  outfield. 
All  that  portion  of  the  field  outside  of  the  base  lines  that 
extend  from  home  plate  to  first  base  and  from  home  plate  to 
third  base,  all  territory  behind  the  home  plate  and  all  terri- 
tory outside  of  straight  lines  reaching  from  the  outside  corner 
of  third  and  first  bases  indefinitely  to  the  outfield  is  foul 
ground. 

Sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  boys  who  desire  to  play  Base 
Ball  to  obtain  a  field  sufficiently  large  for  the  regulation 
diamond,  whose  dimensions  have  previously  been  stated,  and' 
in  such  cases  an  effort  should  always  be  made  to  place  the 
bases  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  in  order  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  diamond  and  the  correct  theory  of  the  game 
may  be  preserved.  Players  of  younger  years  may  find  that  a 
smaller  diamond  adds  more  enjoyment  to  their  amusement, 
since  they  are  better  able  to  cover  the  ground  in  fielding  the 
ball  in  a  smaller  area  and  do  not  become  so  fatigued  by  running 
the  bases  when  the  latter  are  stationed  at  their  full  legal  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

The  bases,  except  home  plate,  are  ^best  constructed  of  canvas 
bags  filled  with  sawdust.  Home  plate  should  be  of  whitened 
rubber,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it.  Some  cruder  sub- 
stance may  be  used  for  bases  if  nothing  else  is  obtainable,  but 
it  is  best  to  follow  the  suggestions  given.  First,  second  and 
third  bases  should  be  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground,, 
and  home  plate  should  be  sunk  so  that  its  upper  surface  is  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  pitcher's  position  on  a  diamond  of  regulation  size  is 
located  sixty  feet  six  inches  from  home  plate,  and  on  a  straight 
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line,  extending  from  home  plate  to  the  center  of  second 
base.  It,  too,  should  be  denoted  by  a  plate  of  whitened  rubber, 
to  be  sunk  until  its  upper  surface  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  field.  This  p'ate  should  be  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, twenty-four  incnes  long  by  six  inches  wide,  with  the 
longer  sides  of  the  parallelogram  at  right  angles  to  home 
plate. 

If  a  diamond   smaller  than   the  regulation   size  be   used,   the 

pitcher's    position    should    be    relatively    closer   to    home    plate. 

(For    detailed    description    of    laying    out    a    "diamond"    see 

Rules    Nos.    1    to   13,    inclusive,    of   Spalding's    Official 

Base   Ball  Guide.) 


The  Ball 


The  Spalding  Official  National  League  Ball  is  used  in  regula- 
tion games,  but  for  players  fifteen  years  of  age  or  younger,  the 
Spalding  Official  "National  League  Junior"  ball,  made  the 
same  as  the  National  League  Ball,  only  slightly  smaller  in 
size,  should  be  used,  for  it  better  fits  the  boy's  hand  and  pre- 
vents straining  the  arm  in  throwing. 

(See   Rule  No.   14  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 


The  Regulation  Bat 


The  Bat  always  must  be  round  and  not  to  exceed  2%  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part.  Spalding  Trade  Mark  Bats 
are  made  to  suit  all  ages  and  physiques,  and  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with   official    regulations. 

(See  Rule  No.    15  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

Regulation  Gloves  and  Mitts 

The  catcher  or  first  baseman  may  wear  a  glove  or  mitt  of 
any  size,  shape  or  weight.  Every  other  player  is  restricted  to 
the  use  of  a  glove  or  mitt  weighing  not  over  ten  ounces  and 
measuring  not  over  fourteen  inches  around  the  palm.  Spalding's 
Trade  Marked  Gloves  and  Mitts  are  regulation  weight  and  size 
and  are  used  by  all  champion  players. 

(See  Rule  No.  20  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 


Players'  Uniforms 


Games  played  by  players  not  clad  in  a  regular  uniform  are 
called  "scrub"  games  and  are  not  recorded  as  "match"  games. 
Every  club  should  adopt  a  regular  uniform,  not  only  to  enable 
the  players  to  play  properly  and  with  comfort,  but  to  distin- 
guish one  team  from  the  other. 

(See  Rule  No.  19  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 


Players'  Benches 


All  ball  grounds  should  be  provided  with  two  players'  benches 
back  of  and  on  each  side  of  the  home  plate.  They  must  be  not 
less  than  twenty-five  feet  outside  of  the  coachers'  lines.  The 
coachers  may  not  go  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  base  lines.  Each 
team  should  occupy  one  of  these  benches  exclusively,  and  their 
bats  and  accoutrements  should  be  kept  near  the  bench. 

(See  Rule  No.  21  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 
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Field  Rules 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  part  of  the  playing 
field  except  the  players  in  uniform,  the  manager  of  each  side 
(and  the  latter  not  when  the  game  is  in  progress,  except  that 
he  is  in  uniform)  ;  the  umpire  and  the  officers  of  the  law.  No 
manager,  captain,  or  player  is  supposed  to  address  the  specta- 
tors. In  a  regular  League  match  this  is  considered  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules. 

(See    Rules    Nps.    75-77    of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Bali 
Guide.) 

Soiling  and  Providing  Balls 

No  player  shall  be  allowed  to  soil  a  new  ball  prior  to  put- 
ting   it   into    play. 

In  League  games  the  home  team  provides  the  ball.  It  is 
customary  in  smaller  leagues  to  expect  the  home  team  to  do 
the  same.  The  umpire  has  the  custody  of  the  ball,  when  it  is* 
not  in  play,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game  the  ball  becomes 
the  property  of  the  winning  team. 

(See   Rule  No.   14  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

Number  and  Positions  of  Players 

Two  teams  make  up  each  contest,  with  nine  players  on  each 
side.  The  fielders  are  known  as  the  pitcher,  the  catcher,  the 
first  baseman,  the  second  baseman,  the  third  baseman,  the 
shortstop,  the  left  fielder,  the  center  fielder  and  the  right 
fielder.  None  of  these  is  required  to  occupy  an  exact  position 
on  the  field,  except  the  pitcher,  who  must  stand  with  his  foot 
touching  the  pitcher's  plate  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  the 
ball  to  the  batter,  and  the  catcher,  who  must  be  within  the 
"catcher's  space"  behind  the  batter  and  within  ten  feet  of 
home  plate.  Players  in  uniform  must  not  occupy  seats  in  the 
stands  or  mingle  with  the  spectators. 

(See  Rules   Nos.    16,   17   and  IS  of  Spalding's  Official   Base 
Ball    Guide.) 


Substitute  Players 


It  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  sub* 
stitutes  in  uniform  ready  to  take  the  field  in  case  any  player 
shall  become  disabled  or  be  disqualified. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  each  team  immediately  to 
announce  changes  of  players  to  the  umpire,  and  the  umpire 
shall  announce  them  to  the  opposing  team  and  spectators. 

When  a  pitcher  is  taken  from  his  position  his  substitute 
must  continue  to  pitch  until  the  batsman  has  reached  first 
base  or  has  been  put  out. 

(See  Rule  No.  28  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

Choice  of  Innings — 
Fitness  of  Field  for  Play 

•  The  home  team  has  the  choice  of  innings  and  determines 
whether  the  ground  is  fit  for  play,  provided  it  has  rained 
before  the  beginning  of  the  game.     If  two  clubs  from  the  same 
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city  are  playing,  the  captain  of  the  team  on  whose  ground  the 
game  is  played  has  the  choice  of  innings. 

(See   Rule  No.  29  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 


A  Regulation  Game 


The  game  begins  with  the  fielders  of  the  team  havUg  the 
choice  of  innings  in  their  respective  positions.  The  first  batter 
of  the  opposing  team  is  in  his  "box"  at  home  plate.  This 
"box"  is  a  parallelogram,  six  feet  by  four,  on  either  side  of 
home  plate,  and  six  inches  back  from  the  furthest  corner  of 
the  plate. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  outline  a  "box"  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  batter  is  never  allowed  to  step  over  home  plate 
to  strike  at  the  ball,  and  that  he  must  not  run  forward  toward 
the  pitcher,  to  exceed  three  feet  from  the  center  of  the  plate, 
to  strike  at  the  ball. 

The  umpire  if  alone  (for  two  umpires  are  permissible)  may 
take  his  position,  at  his  option,  either  behind  the  pitcher  or  the 
catcher.  He  judges  all  balls  and  strikes,  declares  all  outs,  de- 
cides whether  the  ball  is  batted  foul  or  fair,  decides  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  pitcher's  delivery,  and,  in  fact,  has  complete 
control  of  the  game.  His  decisions  must  never  be  questioned, 
•except  by  the  captain  of  either  team,  and  only  by  the  latter 
when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules. 

The  team  at  bat  is  allowed  two  coachers  on  the  field,  one 
opposite  first  base  and  the  other  opposite  third  base,  but  they 
must  never  approach  either  base  to  a  distance  closer  than 
fifteen  feet.     They  may  coach  either  base  runners  or  batsman. 

Whenever  a  player  is  substituted  on  a  nine  he  must  always 
bat  in  the  order  of  the  man  who  retires  from  the  game.  A 
player  may  be  substituted  at  any  time,  but  the  player  whose 
place  he  takes  is  no  longer  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 

When  a  substitute  takes  the  pitcher's  place  in  the  box  he  must 
remain  there  until  the  batsman  then  at  bat  either  is  retired  or 
reaches  first  base. 

A  game  is  won  when  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  fewer  runs  in 
nine  innings  than  the  side  second  at  bat.  This  rule  applies  to 
games  of  fewer  innings.  Thus,  whenever  the  side  second  at  bat 
has  scored  more  total  runs  in  any  part  of  a  half  inning  less  of 
play  than  the  side  first  at  bat  it  is  the  winner  of  the  game,  pro- 
vided that  the  side  first  at  bat  has  completed  five  full  innings 
as  batsmen.  A  game  is  also  won  if  the  side  last  at  bat  scores 
the  winning  run  before  the  third  hand  is  out. 

In  case  of  a  tie  game  play  continues  until  at  the  end  of 
even  innings  one  side  has  scored  more  runs  than  the  other, 
provided  that  if  the  side  last  at  bat  scores  the  winning  run 
before  the  third  hand  is  out  the  game  shall  terminate.  Rul- 
ings relative  to  drawn  games  and  games  that  are  called  because 
<>f  atmospheric  disturbances,  fire  or  panic  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  "Umpire's  Duties." 

(See    "Rules    Nos.    22-27    of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball 
Guide.) 


Pitching  Rules 


Before  pitching  the  ball  the  pitcher  must  face  the  batsman 
with  both  feet  squarely  on  the  ground  and  in  front  of  the 
pitcher's   plate.      When   the   ball   is  delivered   the  pitcher   must 
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face  the  batter  and  one  of  his  feet  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  pitcher's  plate  or  on  top  of  the  plate.  Not  more  than  one 
step  must  be  taken  in  the  act  of  delivery. 

Whenever  the  ball  after  being  pitched  and  without  striking 
the  ground  goes  over  any  part  of  home  plate  between  the  knee 
and  the  shoulder  of  the  batsman  it  must  be  called  a  strike, 
whether  the  batsman  strikes  at  it  or  not. 

If  the  pitcher  fails  to  deliver  the  ball  over  any  part  of  the 
plate,  or  if  he  delivers  it  over  the  plate  above  the  shoulder  or 
below  the  knee  and  the  batsman  declines  to  strike  at  it,  it  is 
called  a  ball,  or  if  the  bases  are  unoccupied,  any  ball  delivered 
by  the  pitcher  while  either  foot  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
pitcher's  plate  shall  be  called  a  ball. 

If  the  ball  touches  the  ground  before  it  passes  home  plate 
and  is  not  struck  at  by  the  batsman,  it  is  a  ball  and  must  be 
called  as  such  by  the  umpire.  If  struck  at,  it  is,  of  course, 
recorded  as  a  strike. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  inning  the  pitcher  is  allowed  to 
throw  five  balls  to  the  catcher  or  to  an  infielder  for  "warming- 
up"  practice,  the  batsman  refraining  from  occupying  his  posi- 
tion in  the  "box"  at  home  plate. 

After  the  batsman  steps  into  his  position  the  pitcher  must 
not  throw  the  ball  around  the  infield,  except  to  retire  a  base 
runner.  If  he  violates  this  rule  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire,  is  trying  to  delay  the  game,  the  umpire  may  call  a 
ball  for  every  throw  thus  made.  If  the  pitcher  occupies  more 
than  twenty  seconds  in  delivering  the  ball  to  the  batter  the 
umpire  may  call  a   ball  for  each   offense  of  this  nature. 

The  pitcher  must  not  make  any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball 
to  the  batsman  and  fail  to  do  so,  nor  must  he  feint  to  throw 
to  first  base  when  it  is  occupied  by  a  runner  and  fail  to 
complete  the  throw.  Violation  of  this  rule  constitutes  a  balk, 
which  gives  all  runners  who  are  on  the  bases  at  the  time  an 
opportunity  to  advance  a  base  each  without  being  put  out. 

A  balk  is  also  declared  when  the  pitcher  throws  to  any 
base  to  catch  a  runner  without  stepping  directly  toward  that 
base  in  the  act  of  making  the  throw ;  when  either  foot  of  the 
pitcher  is  back  of  the  pitcher's  plate  and  not  in  contact  with  it 
when  he  delivers  the  ball ;  when  he  fails  to  face  the  batsman 
in  the  act  o.f  delivering  the  ball ;  when  neither  foot  of  the 
pitcher  is  in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate  in  the  act  of 
delivering  the  ball ;  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  the 
pitcher  is  purposely  delaying  the  game  ;  when  he  stands  in  his 
position  and  makes  any  motion  with  any  part  of  his  body  corre- 
sponding to  his  customary  motion,  when  pitching  and  fails  imme- 
diately to  deliver  the  ball ;  when  he  delivers  the  ball  to  the 
catcher  when  the  latter  is  outside  of  the  catcher's  box. 

When  a  pitched  ball,  at  which  the  batsman  has  not  struck, 
bits  the  batsman  before  the  catcher  touches  it,  the  umpire  must 
call  it  a  dead  ball  and  no  base  runner  can  advance.  The 
batsman,  however,  must  be  in  his  position  at  the  time  that 
the  ball  hits  him  and  must  make  every  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  ball  if  he  fears  that  it  will  hit  him. 

If  a  batsman  makes  a  foul  strike,  if  a  foul  hit  is  not 
caught,  if  the  umpire  declares  a  dead  ball  or  if  a  fair  hit  ball 
touches  a  base  runner  or  umpire,  if  the  pitcher  makes  a  balk, 
or  if  there  is  interference  with  fielder  or  batsman,  the  ball  is 
not  in  play  until  after  it  has  been  returned  to  the  pitcher, 
standing  in  his  position,  and  the  umpire  has  given  the  word 
to  resume  play.  No  base  runners  may  advance  when  the  ball 
is  not   in   play. 

Whenever  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game  touches  a  batted 
or   thrown   ball,    a   block   follows.      This    must  at   once   be   an- 
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nounced  by  the  umpire,  and  runners  shall  be  privileged  to 
advance  bases  until  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  pitcher,  standing 
in  his  position.  After  that  they  advance  at  their  peril.  The 
pitcher  may  then  throw  a  runner  out  wherever  he  sees  a 
possibility  of  doing  so.  Should  a  spectator  retain  possession 
of  a  blocked  ball,  or  throw  it  or  kick  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  fielder  who  is  endeavoring  to  recover  it,  the  umpire  must 
call  "Time,"  and  hold  all  runners  at  such  bases  as  they  occu- 
pied when  he  called  "Time"  until  after  he  has  permitted  play 
to  resume,  with  the  ball  returned  to  the  pitcher  standing  in 
his  position. 

(See    Rules    Nos.    30-37    of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball 
Guide.) 


Batting  Rules 


Before  the  game  begins  each  captain  must  present  the  bat- 
ting order  of  his  team  to  the  umpire,  who  shall  submit  it  to 
the  captain  of  the  other  side.  This  batting  order  is  followed 
throughout  the  game  except  when  a  player  is  substituted  for 
another,  the  substitute  batting  in  the  order  of  the  retired 
player. 

Each  player  of  each  nine  must  go  to  bat  in  his  regular 
order  unless  a  substitute  has  been  authorized  to  take  his 
place. 

After  the  first  inning  the  first  batter  in  each  succeeding 
inning  is  the  player  following  the  man  who  completed  his 
full  time  at  bat  in  the  inning  before.  For  instance,  if  a 
batter  has  but  one  strike  in  the  first  inning  and  the  third 
hand  be  put  out  while  he  is  at  bat,  he  becomes  the  first  batter 
in  the  following  inning,  not  having  completed  his  full  time  at 
bat  in  the  inning  previous.  In  such  case,  any  balls  and 
strikes  called  in  the  previous  inning  do  not  count  when  he 
resumes  his  time  at  bat. 

Players  of  the  side  at  bat  must  remain  on  their  seats  on  the 
players'  bench  except  when  called  upon  to  bat,  to  coach,  or  to 
act  as  substitute  base  runners. 

No  player  of  the  side  at  bat  except  the  batsman  is  priv- 
ileged to  stand  in  the  space  behind  the  catcher,  or  to  cross  it 
while  the  pitcher  and  catcher  are  handling  the  ball. 

Players  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  side  at  bat  must  get  out 
of  the  way  of  fielders  who  approach  them  while  trying  to 
field  a  batted  or  thrown  ball. 

Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  fair  ground  (the 
infield)  between  home  and  first  base,  or  between  home  and 
third  base,  or  that  bounds  from  fair  ground  to  the  outfield 
inside  of  first  base,  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of 
a  player  or  the  umpire  on  fair  ground,  is  a  fair  hit. 

A  fair  hit  is  also  any  legally  batted  ball  that  first  falls 
on  fair  territory  beyond  first  base  or  third  base. 

Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  foul  ground  is  a  foul 
hit,  except  that  a  ground  hit,  should  it  roll  from  foul  to  fair 
territory  between  first  and  home  and  third  and  home,  and 
remain  there,  is  a  fair  hit. 

A  ground  hit  that  first  strikes  fair  territory  and  rolls  out- 
side of  the  foul  line  between  first  and  home,  or  third  and 
home,  is  a  foul  hit. 

Any  legally  batted  ball  that  falls  on  foul  territory  beyond 
first  base.,  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of  a  player 
or  an  umpire  on  foul  ground,  is  a  foul  hit. 

A  foul  tip  is  the  continuation  of  a   strike  which  has  merely 
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been  touched  by  the  bat,  shoots  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
catcher   and    is   held   by   him. 

A  bunt  hit  is  legally  tapping  the  ball  slowly  within  the 
infield  by  the  batsman.  If  a  foul  result,  which  is  not  legally 
caught,  the  batsman  is  charged  with  a  strike,  whether  it  be 
the  first,  second  or  third  strike. 

Any  hit  going  outside  the  ground  is  fair  or  foul  as  the 
umpire  judges  its  flight  at  the  point  at  which  it  passes  beyond 
the  limitations  of  the  enclosure  in  which  the  contest  takes 
place.  A  legal  home  run  over  a  wall  or  a  fence  can  only  be 
made  when  the  wall  or  fence  is  235  feet  from  the  home  plate. 
This  rule  is  not  invariably  followed  in  amateur  games. 

If  the  batsman  strikes  at  a  pitched  ball  and  misses  it,  a 
strike   is   called. 

if  the  batsman  fails  to  strike  at  a  pitched  ball  which  passes 
over  the  plate  at  the  proper  height,  a  strike  is  called. 

A  foul  tip  caught  by  the  catcher  is  a  strike. 

A  foul  hit,  whether  a  fly  or  a  ground  hit,  bounding  to  any 
part  of  foul  ground,  is  a  strike  unless  the  batter  has  two 
strikes.  After  two  strikes  the  batter  may  foul  the  ball  without 
penalty  unless  he  bunts  or  is  caught  out  on  a  foul  fly. 

All  bunts  rolling  foul  are  strikes.  If  the  batsman  strikes 
at  the  ball  and  misses  it  but.  the  ball  hits  him,  it  is  a  strike. 

If  the  batsman,  with  either  of  his  feet  out  of  the  batsman's 
box,  hits  the  ball  in  any  way  it  is  a  foul  strike  and  the  bats- 
man  is  out. 

If  a  batsman  bats  out  of  turn  and  it  is  discovered  after 
he  has  completed  his  time  at  bat,  but  before  the  ball  has  been 
delivered  to  the  succeeding  batsman,  the  player  who  should 
have  batted  is  out,  and  no  runs  can  be  scored,  or  bases  be 
run,  on  any  play  made  by  the  wrong  batter.  This  penalty  is 
not  enforced  unless  the  error  has  been  discovered  before  the 
ball  is  delivered  by  the  pitcher  to  the  succeeding  batsman. 

If  the  error  is  discovered  while  the  wrong  batsman  is  at 
bat,  the  proper  player  may  take  his  place,  but  he  must  be 
charged  with  whatever  balls  and  strikes  have  already  been 
recorded  against  the  wrong  batsman.  Whenever  this  happens  ' 
the  batters  continue  to  follow  each  other  in  their  regular 
order. 

Should  the  batsman  who  is  declared  out  for  batting  out  of 
order  be  the  third  hand  out,  the  proper  batsman  in  the  next 
inning  is  the  player  who  would  have  come  to  bat  had  the  sido 
been  retired  by  ordinary  play  in  the  preceding  inning. 

The  batsman  is  out  if  he  fails  to  take  his  position  within 
one    minute   after  the   umpire   has   called   for   him. 

The  batsman  is  out  if  a  foul  fly,  other  than  a  foul  tip,  is 
caught  by  a  fielder,  provided  the  latter  does  not  use  his  cap, 
his  protector,  or  any  illegal  contrivance  to  catch  the  ball,  and 
provided  the  ball  does  not  strike  some  object  other  than  a 
fielder  before  being  caught.  It  has  been  ruled  that  when  the 
ball  lodges  in  the  catcher's  protector  by  accident  and  he 
secures  it  before  it  falls  to  the  ground,  the  catch  is  fair.  This 
is   a   very   exceptional   play. 

The  batsman  is  out  whenever  he  attempts  to  hinder  the 
catcher  from  fielding  or  throwing  the  ball,  either  by  stepping 
outside  of  the  lines  of  his  position  or  by  deliberate  obstruc- 
tion. An  exception  to  this  is  when  the  base  runner  on  third 
is  declared  out  for  alleged  interference  by  the  batsman. 

The  batsman  is  out  when  three  strikes  are  called  and  first 
base  is  occupied,  whether  the  catcher  holds  the  ball  or  not, 
except  there   be  two  hands  out  at  the  time. 
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The  batsman  is  out,  if,  while  attempting  a  third  strike,  the 
hall  touches  any  part  of  his  person,  and  base  runners  are  not 
allowed    to   advance. 

Before  two  men  are  out,  if  the  batsman  pops  up  a  fly  to  the 
infield  with  first  and  second,  or  first,  second  and  third  bases 
occupied,  he  is  out  if  the  umpire  decides  that  it  is  an  infield 
fly.  The  umpire  shall  immediately  declare  when  the  ball  is 
hit  whether  it  is  an  infield  fly  or  an  outfield  fly.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  umpire  to  call  the  batter  out  in  case  that  he 
decides  it  an  infield  fly,  so  that  base  runners  may  be  pro- 
tected and  not  force  each  other  out  through  the  medium  of  a 
double   play. 

The  batsman  is  out  on  a  bunt  that  rolls  foul  if  the  attempted 
fount  be  made  on  the  third  strike. 

The  batsman  is  out  if  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box  to 
the  other  after  the  pitcher  has  taken  his  position  to  pitch. 

(See    Rules    Nos.    38-51    of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball 
Guide.) 


Base  Running  Rules 


After  the  batsman  makes  a  fair  hit  in  which  he  is  not  put 
out  he  must  touch  first,  second  and  third  bases,  and  then  the 
borne  plate  in  regular  succession  in  order  to  score  a  run.  This 
applies  to   a  fair   hit  over  a  fence. 

No  base  runner  may  score  ahead  of  the  man  who  precedes 
him  in  the  batting  order,  if  that  player  is  also  a  base  runner. 

The  batsman  must  run  to  first  base  immediately  after  mak- 
ing a  fair  hit,  or  when  four  balls  have  been  called  by  the 
umpire,  or  when  three  strikes  have  been  declared  by  the  umpire. 

If  the  batsman  is  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  either  on  his  per- 
son or  clothing,  and  the  umpire  is  satisfied  that  the  batsman 
did  not  purposely  get  in  the  way  of  the  ball,  and  that  he 
used  due  precaution  to  avoid  it,  he  is  entitled  to  run  to  first 
base  without  being  put  out. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  run  to  first  base  without  being 
put  out  if  the  catcher  interferes  with  him  or  tries  to  prevent 
him   from   striking  at   the   ball. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  first  base,  without  being  put 
out,  if  before  touching  a  fielder  a  fair  hit  ball  hit  either  the 
person  or  clothing  of  an  umpire  or  a  base  runner  who  is  on 
fair  ground. 

Whenever  the  umpire  sends  the  batsman  to  first  base  after 
four  balls  have  been  called,  or  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball, 
or  because  he  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  catcher,  all 
runners  on  bases  immediately  ahead  of  him  may  advance  a 
base  each  without  being  put  out.  A  runner  on  second  or  third 
hase  with  first  base  unoccupied  would  not  be  considered  a 
runner  immediately  ahead. 

Any  base  runner  is  entitled  to  advance  one  base  when  the 
umpire  calls  a  balk.     The  batter  is  not  a  base  runner. 

Any  base  runner  is  entitled  to  advance  one  base  when  the 
hall,  after  being  delivered  by  the  pitcher,  passes  the  catcher 
and  touches  any  fence  or  building  within  ninety  feet  of  the 
home  plate.  The  penalty  in  regard  to  touching  a  fence  or 
building  is  frequently  waived  by  mutual  consent  where  the 
ground  area  is  limited. 

If  a  fielder  obstructs  a  base  runner  the  latter  may  go  to  the 
next  base  without  being  put  out,  provided  the  fielder  did  not 
have  the  ball  in  his  hand  with  which  to  touch  the  runner. 

All  base  runners  may  advance  three  bases  whenever  a  fielder 
stops  or  catches  a  batted  ball  with  his  cap,  glove,  or  any  part 
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of  his  uniform  detached  from  its  proper  place  on  his  person. 
If  a  thrown  ball,  base  runners  may  advance  two  bases. 

Should  a  thrown  or  pitched  ball  strike  the  person  or  clothing 
of  an  umpire,  the  ball  is  not  dead,  and  base  runners  are  entitled 
to  all  the  bases  they  can  make. 

The  base  runner  shall  return  to  his  base  without  liability 
of  being  put  out  when  a  foul  is  not  legally  caught,  when  a 
ground  ball  is  batted  foul,  or  when  the  batter  illegally  bats 
the  ball. 

On  a  dead  ball  the  runner  shall  return  to  his  base  without 
liability  of  being  put  out,  unless  it  happens  to  be  the  fourth 
pitched  ball  to  the  batter,  in  which  case,  if  first,  or  first  and 
second  bases,  or  first,  second  and  third  bases  be  occupied,  run- 
ners shall  advance  to  the  next  bases  in  regular  order.  If  by 
accident  the  umpire  while  stationed  back  of  the  bat  interferes 
with  the  catcher's  throw,  the  runner  must  return  to  his  base 
and  is  not  to  be  put  out.  If  a  pitched  ball  is  struck  at  by  the 
batsman  but  missed,  and  the  hall  hits  the  batsman,  the  runner 
must  return  to  his  base  and  may  not  be  put  out.  If  the  um- 
pire is  struck  by  a  fair  hit  ball  before  it  touches  a  fielder,  or  the 
umpire  declares  the  batsman  or  another  base  runner  out  for 
interference.  In  any  of  the  above  cases  the  runner  is  not  re- 
quired to  touch  any  intervening  bases  to  reach  the  base  to 
which  he  is  legally  entitled. 

If  after  the  third  strike  has  been  called  and  missed  by 
the  catcher  the  then  batsman  attempts  to  hinder  the  catcher 
from  fielding  the  ball,   he  is  out. 

Any  fly  ball  legally  hit  by  the  batsman  and  legally  caught 
on  fair  or  foul  ground  is  out. 

Three  strikes  are  out  if  the  catcher  holds  the  ball.  In  case 
he  drops  it  but  picks  it  up  and  touches,  the  batsman,  or 
throws  it  to  first  base  and  the  first  baseman  touches  the  base 
or  the  batsman  before  the  latter  can  get  to  first  base,  the 
batsman   is   out. 

Should  the  batsman  make  a  fair  hit  and  in  the  last  half  of 
the  distance  between  home  plate  and  first  base  run  more  than 
three  feet  outside  of  the  base  line,  he  is  out,  except  that  he 
may  run  outside  of  the  line  to  avoid  interference  with  a  fielder 
trying  to  field  the  ball  as  batted.  This  rule  is  construed  rather 
liberally  owing  to  the  great  speed  with  which  runners  go  to 
first   base. 

Whenever  the  runner  is  on  the  way  from  first  to  second  base, 
second  to  third  base,  or  third  base  to  home  plate,  or  in  reverse 
order  trying  to  secure  the  base  which  he  has  just  left,  he 
must  keep  within  three  feet  of  a  direct  line  between  bases. 
If  he  runs  Gut  of  line  to  avoid  being  touched  by  a  fielder,  he  is 
out.  However,  if  a  fielder  is  on  the  line  trying  to  field  a  batted 
ball,  the  runner  may  run  behind  him  to  avoid  interference,  and 
shall  not  be  called  out  for  it. 

Interference  with  a  fielder  attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball 
retires  the  runner,  unless  two  fielders  are  after  the  same  hit, 
and  the  runner  collides  with  the  one  whom  the  umpire  be- 
lieves  to   have  had   the   lessor   opportunity   to   field    the   ball. 

The  runner  is  always  out  at  any  time  that  he  may  be 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder,  unless  the  runner 
is  on  the  base  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled.  The  ball,  how- 
ever, must  be  held  by  the  fielder  after  he  has  touched  the 
runner.  If  the  runner  deliberately  knocks  the  ball  out  of  the 
fielder's  hands  to  avoid  being  put  out  when  not  on  base,  he 
shall  be  declared  out. 

If  a  runner  fails  to  get  back  to  a  base  after  a  foul  or  fair 
hit  fly  ball  is  caught,  other  than  a  foul  tip,  before  the  ball  is 
fielded  to  that  base  and  legally  held,  or  the  runner  be  touched 
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by  a  fielder  with  the  ball  in  his  hands  before  he  can  get  back 
to  the  base  last  occupied,  the  runner  is  out,  except  that  if  the 
ball  be  thrown  to  the  pitcher,  and  he  delivers  it  to  the  batter, 
this  penalty  does  not  apply.  If  a  base  should  be  torn  from  its 
fastenings  as  the  runner  strikes  it,  he  cannot  be  put  out. 

If  a  runner  is  on  first  base,  or  runners  are  on  first  and 
second  bases,  or  on  first,  second  and  third  bases,  and  the  ball 
shall  be  legally  batted  to  fair  ground,  all  base  runners  are 
forced  to  run,  except  in  the  case  of  an  infield  fly  (previously 
referred  to),  or  a  long  fly  to  the  outfield.  Runners  may  be 
put  out  at  any  succeeding  base  if  the  ball  is  fielded  there  and 
properly  held,  or  the  runners  may  be  touched  out  between, 
bases  in  the  proper  manner.  After  a  foul  fly  is  caught,  or 
after  a  long  fly  to  the  outfield  is  caught,  the  base  runners 
have  the  privilege  of  trying  for  the  next  base. 

A  base  runner  hit  by  a  legally  batted  ball  in  fair  territory 
is  out.  In  such  case  no  base  shall  be  run,  unless  necessitated 
by  the  batsman  becoming  a  base  runner.  No  run  shall  be 
scored  nor  shall  any  other  base  runner  be  put  out  except  the 
one  hit  by  the  batted  ball,  until  the  umpire  puts  the  ball  in 
play. 

A  runner  who  fails  to  touch  each  base  in  regular  or  reverse 
order,  when  a  fair  play  is  being  made,  is  out  if  the  ball  be 
properly  held  by  a  fielder  on  the  base  that  should  have  been 
touched,  or  the  runner  be  touched  out  between  bases  by  the 
ball  legally  held  by  a  fielder,  provided  that  the  ball  has  not 
been  delivered   to  the  batsman  in   the   meantime  by  the  pitcher. 

If  a  runner  fails  to  return  to  the  base  that  he  occupied 
when  "Time"  was  called  after  the  umpire  has  announced 
"Play"  he  is  out,  provided  that  the  pitcher  has  not  in  the 
meantime  delivered  the  ball  to  the   batsman. 

The  runner  is  out  if  he  occupies  third  base  with  no  one 
out  or  one  out  and  the  batsman  interferes  with  a  play  that  is 
being  made  at  home  plate. 

The  runner  is  out  if  he  passes  a  base  runner  who  is  caught 
between  two  bases.  The  moment  that  he  passes  the  preceding 
base  runner  the  umpire  shall   declare   him  out. 

When  the  batter  runs  to  first  base  he  may  overrun  that  base 
if  he  at  once  returns  and  retouches  it.  An  attempt  to  run  to* 
second  base  renders  him  liable  to  be  put  out. 

If.  while  third  base  is  occupied,  the  coacher  at  third  base 
shall  attempt  to  fool  a  fielder,  who  is  making  or  trying  to 
make  a  play  on  a  batted  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly,  or  on  a  fly 
ball,  or  on  a  thrown  ball,  and  thereby  draws  a  throw  to  home 
plate,  the  runner  on  third  base  must  be  declared  out. 

If  one  or  more  members  of  the  team  at  bat  gather  around 
a  base  for  which  a  runner  is  trying,  thereby  confusing  the 
fielding  side,  the  runner  trying  for  the  base  shall  be  declared 
out. 

(See     Rules    Nos.     52-57    of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball 
Guide.) 


Coaching  Rules 


The  coachers  may  address  words  of  assistance  and  direction 
both  to  base  runners  and  batsman,  but  there  must  never  be  more 
than  two  coachers  on  the  field,  one  near  first  base  and  the  other 
near  third  base,  and  they  may  not  talk  to  opposing  fielders 
except  under  penalty  of  removal  from  the  diamond.  If  a  coacher 
at  third  base  touches  or  holds  a  base  runner  at  third  base  or  a 
base  runner  who  is  rounding  third  base  for  home  the  umpire 
must  declare  said  runner  out. 

(See  Rule  No.  58  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.> 
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Scoring  of  Runs 

One  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  that  a  player  has  made 
the  legal  circuit  of  the  bases  before  three  men  are  out,  pro- 
vider! -that  a  runner  who  reaches  home  on  or  during  a  play 
in  which  the  third  man  is  forced  out,  or  the  third  man  is  put 
out  before  reaching  first  base,  the  runner  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  score. 

A  player  who  makes  a  legal  hit  to  fair  territory  is  entitled 
to  as  many  bases  as  he  can  advance  without  being  put  out. 
If  a  fielder  is  unable  to  get  the  ball  home  until  the  man. has 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  bases,  the  latter  is  credited  with  a 
home  run,  provided  the  fielder  has  not  made  a  misplav  in 
handling  the  ball.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  making  of  a 
three-base  hit,  a  two-base  hit,  or  a  hit  for  one  base,  which  is 
also   known  as  a   single. 

A  force-out  can  be  made  only  when  a  base  runner  legally 
loses  the  right  to  the  base  he  occupies  by  the  batsman  becoming 
a  base  runner  and  he  is  thereby  obliged  to  advance. 

(See  Rule  No.  59  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

Ground  Rules 

Any  special  ground  rules  shall  be  understood  by  both  team 
captains  and  the  umpire,  or  umpires,  in  case  there  be  two 
officials.  The  captain  of  the  home  club  establishes  the  ground 
rules,  but  if  the  visiting  captain  objects,  the  matter  must  be  left 
to  the  umpire,  who  has  final  jurisdiction. 

(See  Rule  No.  72  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

Umpire's  Duties 

When  there  are  two  umpires,  the  umpire  behind  the  plate 
is  the  "Umpire-in-Chief,"  and  the  umpire  on  the  bases  the  "Field 
Umpire."  The  "Umpire-in-Chief"  has  full  charge  of  the  game, 
makes  all  decisions  on  balls  and  strikes  and  decides  all  fair 
and  foul  hits.  If  a  ball  is  hit  fair,  with  a  runner  on  first, 
he  must  go  to  third  to  make  a  possible  decision ;  with  more 
than  one  base  occupied,  he  decides  whether  a  runner  on  third 
base  leaves  the  base  before  a  fly  ball  is  caught ;  and  if  a  runner 
is  caught  between  third  and  home,  with  more  than  one  base 
occupied,  he  decides  on  the  runner  nearest  home  plate.  He, 
alone,  can  forfeit  a  game. 

The  Field  Umpire  makes  the  other  decisions. 

When  there  is  but  one  umpire  he  has  complete  jurisdiction 
over  everything. 

The  umpire  has  the  right  to  call  a  draw  game  whenever  a 
storm  interferes,  if  the  score  is  equal  on  the  last  inning  played. 
Calling  a  ''draw"  must  not  be  confused  with  calling  "time." 

If  the  side  second  at  bat  is  at  bat  when  a  storm  breaks, 
and  the  game  is  subsequently  terminated  without  further  play, 
and  this  side  has  scored  the  same  number  of  runs  as  the  other 
side,  the  umpire  can  call  the  game  a  draw  without  regard  to 
the  score  of  the  last  equal  inning.  In  other  words,  the  game 
is  a  draw  just  as  it  rests. 

Under  like  conditions  if  the  side  second  at  bat  has  scored 
more  runs  than  the  side  first  at  bat,  it  shall  be  declared  the 
"Winner,  all  runs  for  both  sides  being  counted. 

A  game  can  be  forfeited  by  the  umpire  if  a  team  refuses  to 
take  the  field  within  five  minutes  after  he  has  called  "Play"  ; 
if  one  side  refuses  to  play  after  the  game  has  begun  ;  if,  after 
the  umpire  has  suspended  play,  one  side  refuses  to  play  after 
he  has  again  called  "Play"  ;  if  one  side  tries  to  delay  the 
game ;  if  the  rules  are  violated  after  warning  by  the  umpire ; 
if   there   are  not  nine   players   on    a   team    after    one   has    been 
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removed  by  the  umpire.  The  umpire  has  the  right  to  remove 
players  for  objecting  to  decisions  or  for  behaving  in  an  un- 
gentlemanly   manner. 

Only  by  the  consent  of  the  captain  of  an  opposing  team  may 
a  base  runner  have  a  player  of  his  own  side  run  for  him. 

Play  may  be  suspended  (by  the  umpire  because  of  rain,  and 
if  rain  falls  continuously  for  thirty  minutes  the  umpire  may 
terminate  the  game.  The  umpire  may  call  "Time"  for  any 
valid  reason. 

Umpire's  Authority 

Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  captain  or  player  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  an  umpire's  judgment  and  decision  on  a  play. 
If  the  captain  thinks  the  umpire  has  erred  in  interpretation 
of  the  rules  he  may  appeal  to  the  umpire,  but  no  other  player 
is  privileged   to  do  so. 

(See  Rules  Nos.  60-77  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

(For  interpretation  of  rules,  see  Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No.. 

75R,   "Knotty  Problems,"  by  Billy  Evans,  price  25  cents.) 


General  Definitions 


"Play"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  begin  the  game  or  to 
resume   it   after  "Time"   has  been   called. 

"Time"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  suspend  play  tem- 
porarily. 

"Game"  is  the  announcement  of  the  umpire  that  the  contest 
is   terminated. 

"Inning"  is  the  time  at  bat  of  one  team  and  is  terminated 
when   three  of  that  team   have   been  legally  put  out. 

"Time  at  Bat"  is  the  duration  of  a  batter's  turn  against 
the  pitcher  until  he  becomes  a  base  runner  in  one  of  the  ways 
prescribed  in  the  previous  rules.  In  scoring,  a  batter  is  exempt 
from  a  time  at  bat  if  he  is  given  a  base  on  balls,  if  he  makes 
a  sacrifice  hit,  if  he  is  hit  by  a  pitched  £all,  or  if  he  is  inter- 
fered with  by   the  catcher. 

(See  Rules  Nos.  78-82  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

Scoring  Rules 

Each  side  may  have  its  own  scorer,  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment the  umpire  shall  decide,  or  the  captain  of  each  team- 
may  agree,  upon  one  scorer  for  the  match. 

(See  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide  for  the  Scoring 
Rules,  and  Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  No.  350—  "How- 
to  Score."     Price  10  cents.) 

SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  LAYING  OUT  A  DIAMOND 

By  H.  B.  Monroe. 
First — Get  a  piece  of  rope  or  cord,  with  not  too  much  stretch, 
in  it.  Second — Measure  off  the  following  distances  and  make  a 
knot  at  each  distance:  60  feet  6  inches— 90  feet — 127  feet  3% 
inches — 180  feet.  Third — Decide  upon  the  location  of  home 
plate  (north  and  south  is  preferable,  to  avoid  the  sun  in  the 
fielders'  eyes)  ;  fasten  the  rope  end  to  a  peg  at  home  and  walk 
out  straight  to  full  length  of  rope ;  60  feet  6  inches  will  be  the 
pitcher's  slab;  127  feet  3%  inches  will  be  second  base;  put  in 
spikes  to  mark  same.  Next  fasten  the  knot  at  180  feet  at 
second ;  grasp  knot  at  90  feet  and  walk  out  to  right  of  home 
until  the  rope  is  tight  at  all  points  ;  this  will  be  first  base ;  go 
to  the  left  in  same  manner  and  you  will  have  third  base.  This 
method  is  absolutely  correct  and  can  be  done  in  less  than  ten 
minutes. 
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OFFICIAL  MEASUREMENTS  FOR  LAYING  OUT 
A   BASE    BALL    FIELD. 

For  simple  method  of  laying  out  a  diamond,  see  page  352. 
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Official   Playing    Rules    Professional 
Base   Ball   Clubs 

As  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Playing  Rules  Committee  of  the 
^National  League  and  the  American  League,  held  at  National  League 
Headquarters,  New  York  City,  March  2,  1904.  Amended  February  14,  1906  ; 
Pebruary  25,  1&07;  February  27,  1908;  February  17,  1909;  January  24,  1910; 
February  13, 1914,  and  February  13,  1916. 

These  Rules  also  have  been  adopted  by 
The  National  Association  op  Professional,  Base  Ball  Leagues. 

The  Ball  Ground. 

The  ball  ground  must  be  enclosed.     To  ob- 

RULE     1.        viate     the    necessity     for    ground     rules,    the 

shortest    distance    from   a    fence    or    stand   on 

fair  territory  to  the  home  base  should  be  235  feet  and  from 

home  base  to  the  grand  stand  90  feet. 

To  Lay  off  the  Field. 

To    lay   off   the   lines    denning   the   location 
RULE    2.         of    the    several    bases,    the   catcher's    and   the 
pitcher's    position   and   to   establish   the   boun- 
daries required  in  playing  the  game  of  base  ball,  proceed  as 
follows  * 

Diamond  or  Infield. 

From  a  point,  A,  within  the  grounds,  project  a  straight 
line  out  into  the  field,  and  at  a  point,  B,  154  feet  frorr  point 
A,  lay  off  lines  B  C  and  B  D  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
A  B ;  then,  with  B  as  a  center  and  63.63945  feet  as  a  radius, 
describe  arcs  cutting  the  lines  B  A  at  F  and  B  C  at  G,  B  D 
at  H  and  B  E  at  I.  Draw  lines  F  G,  G  I,  I  H,  and  H  F,  each 
90  feet  in  length,  which  said  lines  shall  be  the  containing 
lines  of  the  Diamond  or  Infield. 

The  Catcher's  Lines. 

Section  i.     With  F  as  a  center  and  10  feet 
RULE     3.        radius,   describe  an  arc  cutting  line  FA  at  Z 
and  draw  lines  Z  J  and  Z  K  at  right  angles  to 
F  A,  and  continue  each  out  from  F  A  not  less  than  10  feet. 

Sec.  2„  With  F  as  a  center  and  90  feet  radius,  describe  an 
arc  cutting  F  A  at  L  and  draw  lines  L  M  and  L  O  at  right 
angles  to  F  A,  and  continue  each  out  from  F  L  not  less  than 
90  feet,  to  form  the  back-stop  line. 
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The  Foul   Lines. 

From  the  intersection  point,  F,  continue  the 
RULE  4.  straight  lines  GF  and  HF  until  they  intersect 
the  lines  L  O  and  L  M,  and  then  from  the 
points  G  and  H  in  the  opposite  direction  until  they  reach  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  ground,  and  said  lines  shall  be  clearly 
visible  from  any  part  of  the  diamond,  and  no  wood  or  other 
hard  substance  shall  be  used  in  the  construction  of  such  lines. 

The    Players'   Lines. 

With  F  as  center  and  50  feet  radius, 
RULE  5.  describe  arcs  cutting  lines  F  O  and  F  M 
at  P  and  Q;  then,  with  F  as  center  again 
and  75  feet  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  F  G  and  F  Hat 
R  and  S ;  then,  from  the  points  P,  Q,  R  and  S  draw  lines 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  F  O,  F  M,  F  G  and  F  H,  and 
continue  the  same  until  they  intersect  at  the  points  W  and  T. 

The  Coachers'  Lines. 

With  R  and  S  as  centers  and  15  feet  radius, 

RULE     6.        describe  arcs  cutting  the  lines  RW  and  S  T  at 

X  and  Y  and  from  the  points  X  and  Y  draw 

lines  parallel  with  the  lines  F  G  and  F  H  and  continue  same 

out  to  the  boundary  lines  of  the  ground. 

The  Three-Foot  Line. 

With  F  as  a  center  and  45  feet  radius, 
RULE  7.  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  line  F  G  at  the 
figure  one  (1)  and  from  the  figure  one  (1)  to 
the  distance  of  three  feet  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  F  G, 
and  mark  point  2;  then  from  point  2  draw  a  line  parallel 
with  the  line  F  G  to  a  point  three  feet  beyond  the  point  G, 
marked  3;  then  from  the  point  3  draw  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  line  2,  3,  back  to  and  intersecting  with  F  G. 

The  Batsman's  Lines. 

On  either  side  of  the  line  A  F  B  describe  a 
RULE  8.  rectangle  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide 
(marked  9  and  10,  respectively).  The  longest 
side  of  each  rectangle  shall  be  parallel  with  the  line  AFB 
and  the  rectangles  shall  be  29  inches  apart  or  14^  inches  on 
either  side  of  line  A  F  B.  The  middle  of  the  long  side  of 
each  rectangle  shall  be  on  a  line  with  the  middle  corners  of 
home  base. 
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The  Pitcher's  Plate. 

Section  i.  From  point  F  measure  along  line 
RULE  9.  FE  a  distance  of  60  feet  6  inches  to  point  4, 
which  marks  the  front  of  the  pitcher's  plate. 
Draw  a  line  5,  6,  passing  through  point  4  at  right  angles  to 
F4,  and  extending  12  inches  on  either  side  of  line  FB;  then 
with  line  5,  6,  as  a  side,  describe  a  rectangle  24  inches  by  6 
inches  in  which  shall  be  placed  the  pitcher's  plate. 

Sec.  2.  The  pitcher's  plate  shall  not  be  more  than  15 
inches  higher  than  the  base  lines  or  the  home  plate,  which 
shall  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  field,  and  the  slope  from 
the  pitcher's  plate  to  every  base  line  and  the  home  plate  shall 
be  gradual. 

The  Bases. 

Section  i.  Within  the  angle  F,  describe  a 
RULE  10.  five-sided  figure,  two  of  the  sides  of  which 
shall  coincide  with  the  lines  F  G  and  F  H  to 
the  extent  of  12  inches  each,  thence  parallel  with  the  line  F  B 
SJA  inches  to  the  points  U  and  V  a  straight  line  between 
which,  17  inches  long,  will  form  the  front  of  the  home  base 
or  plate. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  angles  at  G  and  H  describe  squares, 
whose  sides  are  15  inches  in  length,  two  of  the  sides  of  which 
squares  shall  lie  along  the  lines  F  G  and  G  I,  I  H  and  H  F,  ' 
which  squares  shall  be  the  location  of  the  first  and  third 
bases  respectively.  At  point  I,  the  intersection  of  G I  and 
H  I,  describe  a  square  15  inches  on  each  side,  the  center  of 
which  is  directly  over  point  I  and  whose  sides  are  parallel  to 
G I  and  H  I.    This  shall  locate  second  base. 

The  home  base  at  F  and  the  pitcher's  plate 
RULE    11.       at  4  must  be  each  of  whitened  rubber,  and  so 
fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even  with  its  sur- 
face.    The  size  of  the  pitcher's  plate  shall  be  24  inches  by  6 
inches. 

The  first  base  at  G,  the  second  base  at  I  and 

RULE    12.       the   third   base   at   H    must   each    be   a   white 

canvas   bag   15   inches    square   filled   with   soft 

material  and  securely  fastened  in  place  at  the  points  specified 

in  Rule  10. 

The  lines  described  in  Rules  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
RULE    13.       8  must  be  marked  with  lime,   chalk  or  other 
white  material,  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
ground  or  grass. 
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The  Ball. 

Section  i.  The  ball  must  weigh  not  less 
RULE  14-  than  five  nor  more  than  five  and  one-quar- 
ter ounces  avoirdupois,  and  measure  not 
less  than  nine  nor  more  than  nine  and  one-quarter  inches 
in  circumference.  The  Spalding  National  League  Ball  or 
the  Reach  American  League  Ball  must  be  used  in  all  games 
played    under    these    rules. 

Sec.  2.  Two  regulation  balls  of  the  make  adopted  by 
the  league  of  which  the  contesting  clubs  are  members, 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  home  club  to  the  umpire  at  or 
before  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  a  championship 
game.  If  the  ball  placed  in  play  be  batted  or  thrown  out 
of  the  grounds  or  into  one  of  the  stands  for  spectators 
or  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  becomes  unfit  for  play 
from  any  cause,  the  umpire  shall  at  once  deliver  the  alter- 
nate ball  to  the  pitcher  and  another  legal  ball  shall  be  sup- 
plied to  him,  so  that  he  shall  at  all  times  have  in  his  con- 
trol one  or  more  alternate  balls.  Provided,  however,  that 
all  balls  batted  or  thrown  out  of  the  ground  or  into  a  stand 
shall  when  returned  to  the  field  be  given  into  the  custody 
of  the  umpire  immediately  and  become  alternate  balls  and 
so  long  as  he  has  in  his  possession  two  or  more  alternate 
balls,  he  shall  not  call  for  a  new  ball  to  replace  one  that  has 
gone  out  of  play.  The  alternate  balls  shall  become  the  ball 
in  play  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  delivered  to  the 
umpire. 

Sec.  3.  Immediately  upon  the  delivery  to  him  of  the 
alternate  ball  by  the  umpire,  the  pitcher  shall  take  his  posi- 
tion and  on  the  call  of  "Play,"  by  the  umpire,  it  shall  be- 
come the  ball  in  play.  Provided,  however,  that  play  shall 
not  be  resumed  with  the  alternate  ball  when  a  fair  batted 
nail  or  a  ball  thrown  by  a  fielder  goes  out  of  the  ground 
or  into  a  stand  for  spectators  until  the  base-runners  have 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  bases  unless  compelled  to  stop 
at  second  or  third  base  in  compliance  with  a  ground 
rule. 


The  Spalding  League  Ball  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  League  for 
the  past  forty-two  years  and  is  used  in  all  the  League  contests.  It  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  other  professional  leagues  and  by 
practically  all  the  colleges. 

For  junior  clubs  (clubs  composed  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age)  we  recom- 
mend them  to  use  the  Spalding  "Official  National  League"  Jr.  Ball,  and  that 
games  played  by  junior  clubs  with  this  ball  will  count  as  legal  games  the 
same  as  if  played  with  the  Official  League  Ball. 
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Discolored  or  Damaged  Balls. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  of  a  ball  being  intentionally  discolored 
by  rubbing  it  with  the  soil  or  otherwise  by  any  player,  or 
otherwise  damaged  by  any  player,  the  umpire  shall  forthwith 
demand  the  return  of  that  ball  and  substitute  for  it  another 
legal  ball,  as  hereinbefore  described,  and  impose  a  fine  0$ 
$5.00  on  the  offending  player. 

Home  Club  to   Provide   Balls. 

Sec.  5.  In  every  game  the  balls  played  with  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  home  club,  and  the  last  in  play  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  winning  club.  Each  ball  shall  be  enclosed 
in  a  paper  box,  which  must  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
President  of  the  League  and  bear  his  certificate  that  the  ball 
contained  therein  is  of  the  required  standard  in  all  respects. 
The  seal  shall  not  be  broken  by  the  umpire  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  captains  of  the  contesting  teams  after  "Play'* 
has  been  called. 

Reserve    Balls  on    Field. 

_  Sec.  6.  The  home  club  shall  have  at  least  a  dozen  regula- 
tion balls  on  the  field  during  each  championship  game,  ready/ 
for  use  on  the  call  of  the  umpire. 

The  Bat. 

The  bat  must  be  round,  not  over  two  and' 
RULE  15.  three-fourth  inches  in  diameter  at  the  thickest 
part,  nor  more  than  42  inches  in  length  and 
entirely  of  hardwood,  except  that  for  a  distance  of  18  inches 
from  the  end,  twine  may  be  wound  around  or  a  granulated 
substance  applied  to  the  handle. 

Number   of    Players   in   a   Game. 

The  players   of   each   club,   actively   engaged 
RULE     16.      in  a  game  at  one  time,  shall  be  nine  in  num- 
ber, one  of  whom  shall  act  as  captain;  and  in 
no  case  shall  more  or  less  than  nine  men  be  allowed  to  play 
on  a  side  in  a  game. 

Positions  of  the  Players. 

The  players  of  the  team  not  at  bat  may  be 

RULE     17.        stationed    at    any   points    of    the    field    on    fair 

ground  their  captain  may  elect,  regardless  of 

their   respective   positions,   except   that   the    pitcher,    while    in 

the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  must  take  his  position 
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as  defined  in  Rules  9  and  30;  and  the  catcher  must  be  within 
the  lines  of  his  position,  as  defined  in  Rule  3,  and  within  10 
feet  of  home  base,  whenever  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to 
the  bat. 

Must  Not  Mingle  With  Spectators. 

Players   in   uniform   shall   not   be   permitted 
RULE     18.       to   occupy    seats    in  the   stands,   or   to   mingle 
with  the  spectators. 

Uniforms  of  Players. 

Every  club  shall  adopt  two  uniforms  for  its 
RULE  19.  players,  one  to  be  worn  in  games  at  home  and 
the  other  in  games  abroad,  and  the  suits  of 
each  of  the  uniforms  of  a  team  shall  conform  in  color  and 
style.  No  player  who  shall  attach  anything  to  the  sole  or 
heel  of  his  shoe  other  than  the  ordinary  base  ball  shoe  plate, 
or  who  shall  appear  in  a  uniform  not  conforming  to  the  suits 
of  the  other  members  of  his  team,  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
part  in  a  game. 

Size  and  Weight  of  Gloves. 

The  catcher   or   first  baseman  may  wear  a 

RULE     20.      glove   or   mitt    of    any   size,    shape   or   weight. 

Every  other  player  is  restricted  to  the  use  of 

a  glove  or  mitt  weighing  not  over  10  ounces  and  measuring 

not  over  14  inches  around  the  palm. 

Players'  Benches. 

Section  1.  Players1  benches  must  be  fur- 
RULE  21.  nished  by  the  home  club  and  placed  upon  a 
portion  of  the  ground  not  less  than  twenty-five 
(25)  feet  outside  of  the  players'  lines.  One  such  bench  shall 
be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  visiting  team  and  the  other 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  home  team.  Each  bench  must 
be  covered  with  a  roof  and  closed  at  the  back  and  each  end; 
a  space,  however,  not  more  than  six  (6)  inches  wide  may  be 
left  under  the  roof  for  ventilation.  All  players  and  substi- 
tutes of  the  side  at  bat  must  be  seated  on  their  team's  bench, 
except  the  batsman,  base-runners  and  such  as  are  legally- 
assigned  to  coach  base-runners.  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
the  umpire  permit  any  person  except  the  players  and  substi- 
tutes in  uniform  and  the  manager  of  the  team  entitled  to  it? 
exclusive  use  to  be  seated  on  a  bench. 

Penalty  for  Violation. 

Sec.  2.    Whenever  the  umpire  observes  a  violation  of  the 
preceding  section,  he  shall  immediately  order  such  player  or 
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players  as  have  disregarded  it  to  be  seated.  If  the  order  be 
not.  obeyed  within  one  minute  the  offending  player  or  players 
shall  be  fined  $5.00  each  by  the  umpire.  If  the  order  be  not 
then  obeyed  within  one  minute,  the  offending  player  or  play- 
ers shall  be  debarred  from  further  participation  in  the  game, 
and  shall  be  obliged  to  forthwith  leave  the  playing  field. 

A  Regulation  Game. 

Every  championship  game  must  be  comi- 
RULE  22.  menced  not  later  than  two  hours  before  sunset 
and  shall  continue  until  each  team  has  had 
nine  innings,  provided,  however,  that  the  game  shall  termi- 
nate: 

Section  1.  If  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  less  runs  in  nine 
innings  than  the  other  side  has  scored  in  eight  innings. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  side  last  at  bat  in  the  ninth  inning  scores  the 
winning  run  before  the  third  man  is  out. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  game  be  called  by  the  umpire  on'  account  of 
darkness,  rain,  fire,  panic,  or  for  other  cause  which  puts 
patrons  or  players  in  peril. 

Extra-Innings  Games. 

If  the  score  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  nine  (9) 
RULE  23.  innings  for  each  team,  play  shall  be  continued 
until  one  side  has  scored  more  runs  than  the 
other  in  an  equal  number  of  innings,  provided,  that  if  the 
side  last  at  bat  score  the  winning  run  before  the  third  man 
is  out  in  any  inning  after  the  ninth,  the  game  shall  terminate. 

Drawn  Games. 

A  drawn  game  shall  be  declared  by  the  um- 
RULE  24.  pire  if  the  score  is  equal  on  the  last  even 
inning  played  when  he  terminates  play  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  22,  Section  3,  after  five  or  more  equal 
innings  have  been  played  by  each  team.  But  if  the  side  that 
went  second  to  bat  is  at  bat  when  the  game  is  terminated., 
and  has  scored  the  same  number  of  runs  as  the  other  side, 
the  umpire  shall  declare  the  game  drawn  without  regard  to 
the  score  of  the  last  equal  inning. 

Called  Games. 

If   the   umpire   calls   a   game   in   accordance 

RULE     25.       with  Rule  22,  Section  3,  at  any  time  after  five 

innings   have   been   completed,  the    score   shall 

be  that  of  the  last  equal  innings  played,  except  that   if  the 

side  second  at  bat  shall  have  scored  in  an  unequal  number  of 
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innings,  or  before  the  completion  of  the  unfinished  inning,  at 
least  one  run  more  than  the  side  first  at  bat,  the  score  of  the 
game  shall  be  the  total  number  of  runs  each  team  has  made. 


Forfeited  Games. 

A   forfeited  game  shall  be  declared  by  the 
RULE     26.       umpire  in  favor  of  the  club  not  in  fault,  in  the 
following  cases : 

Section  i.  If  the  team  of  a  club  fail  to  appear  upon  the 
field,  or  being  upon  the  field,  refuse  to  begin  a  game  for 
which  it  is  scheduled  or  assigned,  within  five  minutes  after 
the  umpire  has  called  "Play"  at  the  hour  for  the  beginning  of 
the  game,  unless  such  delay  in  appearing,  or  in  commencing 
the  game  be  unavoidable. 

Sec.  2.  If,  after  the  game  has  begun,  one  side  refuse  to 
continue  to  play,  unless  the  game  has  been  suspended  or 
terminated  by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.  If,  after  play  has  been  suspended  by  the  umpire, 
one  side  fails  to  resume  playing  in  one  minute  after  the 
umpire  has  called  "Play." 

Sec.  4.  If  a  team  employ  tactics  palpably  designed  to 
delay  the  game. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  warning  by  the  umpire,  any  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  be  wilfully  and  persistently  violated. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  order  for  the  removal  of  a  player,  as 
authorized  by  Rules  21,  58  and  67,  be  not  obeyed  within 
one  minute. 

Sec.  7.  If,  because  of  the  removal  of  players  from  the 
game  by  the  umpire,  or  for  any  cause,  there  be  less  than 
nine  players  on  either  team. 

Sec.  8.  If,  after  the  game  has  been  suspended  on  account 
of  rain,  the  orders  of  the  umpire  are  not  complied  with  as 
required  by  Rule  29. 

Sec.  9.  If,  when  two  games  are  scheduled  to  be  played 
in  one  afternoon,  the  second  game  be  not  commenced  within 
ten  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  first  game. 
The  umpire  of  the  first  game  shall  be  the  timekeeper. 

Sec.  10.  In  case  the  umpire  declare  the  game  forfeited 
he  shall  transmit  a  written  report  thereof  to  the  President 
of  the  League  within  twenty- four  hours  thereafter.  How- 
ever, a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  umpire  to  so  notify  the 
President  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  his  award  of  the 
game  by  forfeiture. 
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No  Game. 

"No  game"  shall  be  declared  by  the  umpire 
RULE  27.  if  he  terminates  play  in  accordance  with  Rule 
22,  Sec.  3,  before  five  innings  are  completed 
by  each  team.  Provided,  however,  that  if  the  club  second 
at  bat  shall  have  made  more  runs  at  the  end  of  its  fourth 
inning  than  the  club  first  at  bat  has  made  in  five  completed 
innings  of  a  game  so  terminated,  the  umpire  shall  award  the 
game  to  the  club  having  made  the  greater  number  of  runs, 
and  it  shall  count  as  a  legal  game  in  the  championship  record. 

Substitutes. 

Section  i.  Each  side  shall  be  required  to 
RULE  28.  have  present  on  the  field  during  a  champion- 
ship game  a  sufficient  number  of  substitute 
players  in  uniform,  conforming  to  the  suits  worn  by  their 
team-mates,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  code  which 
requires  that  not  less  than  nine  players  shall  occupy  the 
field  in  any  inning  of  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  substitute  may  at  any  stage  of  the  game 
take  the  place  of  a  player  whose  name  is  in  his  team's  batting 
order,  but  the  player  whom  he  succeeds  shall  not  thereafter 
participate  in  that  game. 

Sec.  3.  A  base-runner  shall  not  have  another  player  whose 
name  appears  in  the  batting  order  of  his  team  run  for  him 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  other  team. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  one  player  is  substituted  for  another* 
whether  as  batsman,  base-runner  or  fielder,  the  captain  of 
the  side  making  the  change  must  immediately  notify  the 
umpire,  who  in  turn  must  announce  the  same  to  the  specta- 
tors. A  fine  of  $5.00  shall  be  assessed  by  the  umpire  against 
the  captain  for  each  violation  of  this  rule,  and  the  President 
of  the  League  shall  impose  a  similar  fine  against  the  umpire, 
who,  after  having  been  notified  of  a  change,  fails  to  make 
proper  announcement.  Play  shall  be  suspended  while  an- 
nouncement is  being  made,  and  the  player  substituted  shall 
become  actively  engaged  in  the  game  immediately  upon  his 
captain's  notice  of  the  change  to  the  umpire. 
# 

Choice  of  Innings— Fitness  of  Field  for  Play. 

The  choice  of  innings  shall  be  given  to  the 
RULE  29.  captain  of  the  home  club,  who  shall  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  ground  for  begin- 
ning a  game  after  a  rain ;  but,  after  play  has  been  called  by 
the  umpire,  he  alone  shall  be  the  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
ground  for  resuming  play  after  the  game  has  been  suspended 
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on  account  of  rain,  and  when  time  is  so  called  the  ground- 
keeper  and  sufficient  assistants  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  umpire  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ground  in  proper 
shape  for  play,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  game  by 
the  home  team. 

THE  PITCHING   RULES. 

Delivery  of  the   Ball  to  the  Bat. 

Preliminary  to  pitching,  the  pitcher  shall  take 
RULE  30.  his  position  facing  the  batsman  with  both  feet 
squarely  on  the  ground  and  in  front  of  the 
pitcher's  plate  or  on  top  of  the  pitcher's  plate;  and  in  the 
act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  he  must  keep  one  foot  in 
contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate  defined  in  Rule  9.  He  shall 
not  raise  either  foot  until  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to 
the  bat,  nor  make  more  than  one  step  in  such  delivery. 

A  Fairly  Delivered   Ball. 

A  fairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  pitched  or 
RULE  31.  thrown  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while  standing 
in  his  position  and  facing  the  batsman  that 
passes  over  any  portion  of  the  home  base,  before  touching  the 
ground,  not  lower  than  the  batsman's  knee,  nor  higher  than 
his  shoulder.  For  every  such  fairly  delivered  ball  the  umpire 
shall  call  one  strike. 

An   Unfairly  Delivered    Ball. 

An  unfairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  delivered 
RULE  32.  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while  standing  in  his 
position  and  facing  the  batsman  that  does  not 
pass  over  any  portion  of  the  home  base  between  the  batsman's 
shoulder  and  knees,  or  that  touches  the  ground  before  passing 
home  base,  unless  struck  at  by  the  batsman;  or,  with  the 
bases  unoccupied,  any  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  while  no 
foot  is  in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate.  For  every  unfairly 
delivered  ball  the  umpire  shall  call  one  ball. 

Delaying  the   Game. 

Section  i.  If,  after  the  batsman  be  standing 
RULE  33.  in  his  proper  position  ready  to  stride  at  a 
pitched  ball,  the  ball  be  thrown  by  the  pitcher 
to  any  player  other  than  the  catcher  when  in  the  catcher's 
lines  and  within  10  feet  of  the  home  base  (except  in  an  at- 
tempt to  retire  a  base-runner),  each  ball  so  thrown  shall  be 
called  a  ball. 

Sec.  2.   The  umpire  shall  call  a  ball  on  the  pitcher  each  time 
he  delavs  the  game  by  failing  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bats- 
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man  for  a  longer  period  than  20  seconds,  excepting  that  at 
the  commencement  of  each  inning,  or  when  a  pitcher  relieves 
another,  the  pitcher  may  occupy  one  minute  in  delivering  not 
to  exceed  five  balls  to  the  catcher  or  an  infielder,  during  which 
time  play  shall  be  suspended. 

Sec.  3.  In  event  of  the  pitcher  being  taken  from  his  posi- 
tion by  either  manager  or  captain,  the  player  substituted  for 
him  shall  continue  to  pitch  until  the  batsman  then  at  bat  has 
either  been  put  out  or  has  reached  first  base. 

Balking. 

A  balk  shall  be : 
RULE     34.  Section  1.      Any  motion  made  by  the  pitcher 

while  in  position  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat 
without  delivering  it,  or  to  throw  to  first  base  when  occupied 
by  a  base-runner  without  completing  the  throw. 

Sec.  2.  Throwing  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  to  any  base  to 
catch  the  base-runner  without  stepping  directly  toward  such 
base  in  the  act  of  making  such  throw. 

Sec.  3.  Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher 
while  either  foot  is  back  of  and  not  in  contact  with  the 
pitcher's  plate. 

Sec.  4.  Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher 
while  he  is  not  facing  the  batsman. 

_  Sec.  5.    Any  motion  in  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  by  the 
pitcher  while  not  in  the  position  defined  by  Rule  30. 

Sec.  6.  Holding  of  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  so  long  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  umpire,  to  unnecessarily  delay  the  game. 

Sec.  7.  Making  any  motion  to  pitch  while  standing  in  his 
position  without  having  the  ball  in  his  possession. 

Sec.  8.  Making  any  motion  of  the  arm,  shoulder,  hip  or 
body  the  pitcher  habitually  makes  in  his  method  of  delivery, 
without  immediately  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat.  , 

Sec.  9.  Delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  when  the  catcher  is 
standing  outside  the  lines  of  the  catcher's  position  as  defined 
in  Rule  3. 

If  the*pitcher  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
any  section  of  this  rule,  the  umpire  shall  call  a  "balk." 

Dead  Ball. 

A  dead  ball  is  a  ball  delivered  to  the  bat  by 
RULE     35.       the  pitcher,  not  struck  at  by  the  batsman,  that 
touches  any  part   of  the  batsman's   person   or 
clothing  while  he  is  standing  in  his  position. 
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Ball  Not  in  Play. 

In  case  of  an  illegally  batted  ball,  a  balk,  foul 
RULE  36.  hit  ball  not  legally  caught,  dead  ball,  interfer- 
ence with  the  fielder  or  batsman,  or  a  fair  hit 
ball  striking  a  base-runner  or  umpire  before  touching  a  fielder, 
the  ball  shall  not  be  considered  in  play  until  it  be  held  by  the 
pitcher  standing  in  his  position,  and  the  umpire  shall  have 
called  "Play." 

Block  Balls. 

Section  i.  A  block  is  a  batted  or  thrown 
RULE  37.  ball  that  is  touched,  stopped  or  handled  by  a 
person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  block  occurs  the  umpire  shall  declare 
it,  and  base-runners  may  run  the  bases  without  liability  to  be 
put  out  until  the  ball  has  been  returned  to  and  held  by  the 
pitcher  in  his  position. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game  should  retain 
possession  of  a  blocked  ball,  or  throw  or  kick  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  fielders,  the  umpire  shall  call  "Time"  and  require 
each  base-runner  to  stop  at  the  base  last  touched  by  him  until 
the  ball  be  returned  to  the  pitcher  in  his  position  and  the 
umpire  shall  have  called  "Play." 

THE   BATTING   RULES. 

The  Batsman's  Position. 

Each  player  of  the  side  at  bat  shall  become 
RULE     38.      the  batsman  and  must  take  his  position  within 
the  batsman's  lines    (as  defined  in  Rule  8)   in 
the  order  that  his  name  appears  in  his  team's  batting  list. 

The  Order  of  Batting. 

Section  i.  The  batting  order  of  each  teatn 
RULE  39.  must  be  on  the  score  card  and  must  be  deliv- 
ered 'before  the  game  by  its  captain  to  the  um- 
pire at  the  home  plate,  who  shall  submit  it  to  the  inspection 
of  the  captain  of  the  other  side.  T-he  batting  order  delivered 
to  the  umpire  must  be  followed  throughout  the  game  unless 
a  player  be  substituted  for  another,  in  which  case  the  substi- 
tute must  take  the  place  in  the  batting  order  of  the  retired 
player. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  umpire  announces  the  pitcher  prior  to 
commencement  of  game,  the  player  announced  must  pitch  until 
the  first  batsman  has  either  been  put  out  or  has  reached  first 
base. 
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The  First  Batsman  in  an   Inning. 

After  the  first  inning  the  first  striker  in  each 
RULE    40.       inning  shall  be  the  batsman  whose  name  fol- 
lows that  of  the  last  man  who  completed  his 
"time  at  bat"  in  the  preceding  inning. 

Players  Belong  on  Bench. 

When  a  side  goes  to  the  bat  its  players  must 
RULE    41.      immediately  seat  themselves  on  the  bench  as- 
signed to  them  as  defined  in  Rule  21,  and  re- 
main there  until  their  side  is  put  out,  except  when  called  to 
the  bat  or  to  act  as  coachers  or  substitute  base-runners. 

Reserved   for   Umpire,  Catcher  and   Batsman. 

No  player  of  the  side  "at  bat,"  except  the 
RULE  42.  batsman,  shall  occupy  any  portion  of  the  space 
within  the  catcher's  lines  as  defined  in  Rule  3. 
The  triangular  space  back  of  the  home  base  is  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  umpire,  catcher  and  batsman,  and 
the  umpire  must  prohibit  any  player  of  the  side  "at  bat"  from 
crossing  the  same  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  pitcher  or  catcher,  or  passing  between  them  while 
standing  in  their  positions. 

Fielder   Has    Right  of  Way. 

The  players  of  the  side  at  bat  must  speedily 

RULE   43.      abandon    their    bench    and    hasten    to    another 

part  of  the  field  when  by    remaining  upon  or 

near  it  they  or  any  of  them  would  interfere  with  a  fielder  in 

an  attempt  to  catch  or  handle  a  thrown  or  a  batted  ball. 

A  Fair  Hit. 

A  fair  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that  settles 
RULE  44.  on  fair  ground  between  home  and  first  base 
or  between  home  and  third  base  or  that  is  on 
fair  ground  when  bounding  to  the  outfield  past  first  or  third 
base  or  that  first  falls  on  fair  territory  beyond  first  or  third 
base,  or  that,  while  on  or  over  fair  ground,  touches  the 
person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player. 

A  Foul  Hit. 

A  foul  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that  settles 
RULE  45.  on  foul  territory  between  home  and  first  base 
or  home  and  third  base,  or  that  bounds  past 
first  or  third  base  on  foul  territory  or  that  falls  on  foul  terri- 
tory beyond  first  or  third  base,  or,  while  on  dr  over  foul 
ground,  touches  the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a:  player. 
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A   Foul   Tip. 

A  foul  tip  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  batsman 
RULE     46.       while  standing  within  the  lines  of  his  position, 
that  goes  sharp  and  direct  from  the  bat  to  the 
catcher's  hands  and  is  legally  caught. 

A   Bunt  Hit. 

A  bunt  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball,  not  swung 
RULE     47.       at,    but   met   with   the   bat   and  tapped   slowly 
within  the  infield  by  the  batsman.      If  the  at- 
tempt to  bunt  result  in  a  foul  not  legally  caught,  a  strike  shall 
be  called  by  the  umpire. 

Balls  Batted  Outside  the  Ground. 

Section  i.    When  a  batted  ball  passes  out- 
RULE     48.      side  the  ground  or  into  a  stand  the  umpire  shall 
decide  it  fair  or  foul  according  to  where  it  dis- 
appears from  the  umpire's  view. 

Sec.  2.  A  fair  batted  ball  that  goes  over  the  fence  or  into 
a  stand  shall  entitle  the  batsman  to  a  home  run  unless  it 
should  pass  out  of  the  ground  or  into  a  stand  at  a  less  dis- 
tance than  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  (235)  feet  from  the 
home  base,  in  which  case  the  batsman  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
bases  only.  In  either  event  the  batsman  must  touch  the  bases 
in  regular  order.  The  point  at  which  a  fence  or  stand  is  less 
than  235  feet  from  the  home  base  shall  be  plainly  indicated  by 
a  white  or  black  sign  or  mark  for  the  umpire's  guidance. 

Strikes. 

A  strike  is : 
RULE    49.  Section  i.     A  pitched  ball  struck  at  by  the 

batsman  without  its  touching  his  bat. 

Sec.  2.  A  fair  ball  legally  delivered  by  the  pitcher  at  which 
the  batsman  does  not  strike. 

Sec.  3.  A  foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly  unless  the  bats- 
man has  two  strikes. 

Sec.  4.  An  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in  a  foul  not  le- 
gally caught. 

Sec.  5.  A  pitched  ball,  at  which  the^  batsman  strikes  but 
misses  and  which  touches  any  part  of  his  person. 

Sec.  6.  A  foul  tip,  held  by  the  catcher,  while  standing 
within  the  lines  of  his  position. 
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An   Illegally  Batted   Ball. 

An  illegally  batted  ball  is  a  ball  batted  by 
RULE     50.       the  batsman  when   either  or  both  of   his  feet 
are  upon  the  ground  outside  of  the  lines  of  the 
batsman's  position. 

When  Batsman  is  Out. 

The  batsman  is  out: 

RULE    51.  Section  i.    If  he  fail  to  take  his  position  at 

the  bat  in  the  order  in  which  his  name  appears 
on  the  batting  list  unless  the  error  be  discovered  and  the 
proper  batsman  replace  him  before  he  becomes  a  base-runner, 
in  which  case,  the  balls  and  strikes  called  must  be  counted  in 
the  time  "at  bat"  of  the  proper  batsman.  But  only  the  proper 
batsman  shall  be  declared  out,  and  no  runs  shall  be  scored  or 
bases  run  because  of  any  act  of  the  improper  batsman.  Pro- 
vided, this  rule  shall  not  be  enforced  unless  the  out  be  de- 
clared before  the  ball  be  delivered  to  the  succeeding  batsman. 
Should  the  batsman  declared  out  under  this  section  be  the 
third  hand  out  and  his  side  be  thereby  put  out,  the  proper  bats- 
man in  the  next  inning  shall  be  the  player  who  would  have 
come  to  bat  had  the  players  been  put  out  by  ordinary  play  in 
the  preceding  inning. 

Sec.  2.     If  he  fail  to  take  his  position  within  one  minute - 
after  the  umpire  has  called  for  the  batsman. 

Sec.  3.  If  he  make  a  foul  hit  other  than  a  foul  tip  as  de- 
fined in  Rule  46,  and  the  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a  fielder 
before  touching  the  ground;  provided,  it  be  not  caught  in  a 
fielder's,  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  part  of  his  uniform,  or 
strike  some  object  other  than  a  fielder  before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.     If  he  bat  the  ball  illegally,  as  defined  in  Rule  50. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  attempt  to  hinder  the  catcher  from  fielding  or 
throwing  the  ball  by  stepping  outside  the  lines  of  the  batsman's 
position,  or  in  any  way  obstructing  or  interfering  with  that 
player;  except  that  the  batsman  shall  not  be  out  under  this 
section  if  the  base-runner  be  declared  out  according  to  Section 
15  of  Rule  56. 

Sec.  6.  If,  while  first  base  be  occupied  by  a  base-runner, 
the  third  strike  be  called  on  him  by  the  umpire,  unless  two 
men  are  already  out. 

Sec.  7.  If,  while  attempting  a  third  strike,  the  ball  touch 
any  part  of  the  batsman's  person,  in  which  case  base-runners 
occupying  bases  shall  not  advance  as  prescribed  in  Rule  55, 
Section  5. 
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Sec.  8.  If,  before  two  hands  are  out,  while  first  and  second 
or  first,  second  and  third  bases  are  occupied,  he  hit  a  fly  ball, 
other  than  a  line  drive,  that  can  be  handled  by  an  infielder. 
In  such  case  the  umpire  shall,  as  soon  as  the  ball  be  hit,  de- 
clare it  an  infield  or  outfield  hit. 

Sec.  9.  If  the  third  strike  be  called  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tions 4  or  5  of  Rule  49. 

Sec.  10.  If  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box  to  the  other 
while  the  pitcher  is  in  his  position  ready  to  pitch. 


BASE    RUNNING    RULES. 

Legal  Order  of  Bases. 

The  Base-Runner  must  touch  each  base  in 
RULE  52.  legal  order,  viz.,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Home 
Bases ;  and  when  obliged  to  return  while  the 
ball  is  in  play,  must  retouch  the  base  or  bases  in  reverse  order. 
He  can  only  acquire  the  right  to  a  base  by  touching  it,  before 
having  been  put  out,  and  shall  then  be  entitled  to  hold  such 
base  until  he  has  legally  touched  the  next  base  in  order,  or 
has  been  legally  forced  to  vacate  it  for  a  succeeding  base-run- 
ner. However,  no  base-runner  shall  score  a  run  to  count  in 
the  game  ahead  of  the  base-runner  preceding  him  in  the  bat- 
ting order,  if  there  be  such  preceding  base-runner  who  has 
not  been  put  out  in  triat  inning. 

When  the   Batsman   Becomes  a   Base-Runner. 

The  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner : 
RULE     53.  Section   1.     Instantly  after  he  makes  a  fair 

hit. 

Sec.  2.  Instantly  after  "Four  Balls"  have  been  called  by  the 
umpire. 

Sec.  3.  Instantly  after  "Three  Strikes"  have  been  declared 
by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  4.  If,  without  making  any  attempt  to  strike  at  the  ball, 
his  person  or  clothing  be  hit  by  a  pitched  ball  unless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  umpire,  he  plainly  makes  no  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  pitched  ball. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  catcher  interfere  with  him  in  or  prevent 
him  from  striking  at  a  pitched  ball. 

Sec.  6.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or  clothing  of  the 
umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  fair  ground. 
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Entitled  to  Bases. 

The   base-runner    shall    be    entitled,    without 
RULE     54.      liability  to  be  put  out,  to  advance  a  base  in  the 
following  cases: 

Section  i.  If,  while  the  batsman,  he  becomes  a  base-runner 
by  reason  of  "four  balls,"  or  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball, 
or  for  being  interfered  with  by  the  catcher  in  striking  at  a 
pitched  ball,  or  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or  clothing 
of  the  umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  fair  ground  before  touch- 
ing a  fielder. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  umpire  awards  to  a  succeeding  batsman  a 
base  on  four  balls,  or  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  or  being 
interfered  with  by  the  catcher  in  striking  at  a  pitched  ball  and 
the  base-runner  be  thereby  forced  to  vacate  the  base  held  by 
him. 

Sec.  3.    If  the  umpire  call  a  "Balk." 

Sec.  4.  If  a  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  pass  the  catcher 
and  touch  any  fence  or  building  within  ninety  (90)  feet  of  the 
home  base. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  be  prevented  from  making  a  base  by  the  ob- 
struction of  a  fielder,  unless  the  latter  have  the  ball  in  his 
hand  ready  to  touch  the  base-runner. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  fielder  stop  or  catch  a  batted  ball  or  a  thrown 
ball  with  his  cap,  glove  or  any  part  of  his  uniform,  while  de- 
tached from  its  proper  place  on  his  person,  the  runner  or 
runners  shall  be  entitled  to  three  bases  if  a  batted  ball  or  to 
two  bases  if  a  thrown  ball. 

Sec.  7.  If  a  thrown  or  pitched  ball  strike  the  person  or 
clothing  of  an  umpire  the  ball  shall  be  considered  in  play  and 
the)  base-runner  or  runners  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  bases 
they  can  make. 

Returning  to  Bases, 

The    base-runner    shall    return   to   his   base 
RULE     55.      without  liability  to  be  put  out: 

Section  i.     If  the  umpire  declares  any  Aoul 
not  legally  caught. 
Sec.  2.    If  the  umpire  declares  an  illegally  batted  ball. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  umpire  declares  a  dead  ball,  unless  it  be 
also  the  fourth  unfair  ball,  and  he  be  thereby  forced  to  take 
the  next  base,  as  provided  in  Rule  54,  Section  2. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  umpire,  while 
stationed  back  of  the  bat,  interfere  with  the  catcher  in  an 
attempt  to  throw. 
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Sec.  5.  If  a  pitched  ball  at  which  the  batsman  strikes  but 
misses,  touch  any  part  of  the  batsman's  person. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  umpire  be  struck  by  a  fair  hit  ball  before 
touching  a  fielder;  in  which  case  no  base  shall  be  run  unless 
necessitated  by  the  batsman  becoming  a  base-runner,  and  no 
run  shall  be  scored  unless  all  the  bases  are  occupied. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  umpire  declares  the  batsman  or  another  base- 
runner  out  for  interference. 

Sec.  8.  In  any  and  all  of  these  cases  the  base-runner  is 
not  required  to  touch  the  intervening  bases  in  returning  to 
the  base  he  is  legally  entitled  to. 

When   Base-Runners  are  Out. 

The  base-runner  is  out : 

RULE     56.  Section  1.     If,  after  three  strikes  have  been 

declared  against  him  while  the  batsman,  the 
third  strike  ball  be  not  legally  caught  and  he  plainly  attempts 
to  hinder  the  catcher  from  fielding  the  ball. 

Sec.  2.  If,  having  made  a  fair  hit  while  batsman,  such 
fair  hit  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a  fielder  before  touching 
the  ground  or  any  object  other  than  a  fielder;  provided,  it  be 
not  caught  in  a  fielder's  hat,  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  part 
of  his  uniform. 

Sec.  3.  If,  when  the  umpire  has  declared  "Three  Strikes''' 
on  him  while  the  batsman,  the  third  strike  ball  be  momentarily 
held  by  a  fielder  before  touching  the  ground;  provided,  it  be 
not  caught  in  a  fielder's  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  part 
of  his  uniform,  or  touch  some  object  other  than  a  fielder 
before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit,  he  be  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  a  fielder  before  he  shall  have 
touched  first  base. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit,  the  ball  be 
securely  held  by  a  fielder  while  touching  first  base  with  any 
part  ot  his  person  before  such  base-runner  touch  first  base. 

Sec.  6.  If,  in  running  the  last  half  of  the  distance  from 
home  base  to  first  base,  while  the  ball  is  being  fielded  to  first 
base,  he  run  outside  the  three-foot  lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  7, 
unless  he  do  so  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting  to  field  a  batted 
ball. 

Sec.  7.  If,  in  running  from  first  to  second  base,  from 
second  to  third  base,  or  from  third  to  home  base,  he  run  more 
than  three  feet  from  a  direct  line  between  a  base  and  the 
next  one  in  regular  or  reverse  order  to  avoid  being  touched 
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by  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder.  But  in  case  a  fielder  be 
occupying  a  base-runner's  proper  path  in  attempting  to  field 
a  batted  ball,  then  the  base-runner  shall  run  out  of  direct 
line  to  the  next  base  and  behind  said  fielder  and  shall  not 
be  declared  out  for  so  doing. 

Sec.  8.  If  he  fail  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  in  the  manner  described  in  Sections  6  and  7  of 
this  rule,  or  in  any  way  obstruct  a  fielder  in  attempting  to 
field  a  batted  ball,  or  intentionally  interfere  with  a  thrown 
ball;  provided,  that  if  two  or  more  fielders  attempt  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  and  the  base-runner  come  in  contact  with  one  or 
more  of  them,  the  umpire  shall  determine  which  fielder  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  rule,  and  shall  not  decide  the 
base-runner  out  for  coming  in  contact  with  a  fielder  other 
than  the  one  the  umpire  determines  to  be  entitled  to  field 
such  batted  ball. 

Sec.  9.  If  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he  be 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder,  unless  some 
part  of  his  person  be  touching  the  base  he  is  entitled  to 
occupy;  provided,  however,  that  the  ball  be  held  by  the  fielder 
after  touching  him,  unless  the  base-runner  deliberately  knock 
it  out  of  his  hand. 

Sec.  10.  If,  when  a  fair  or  foul  hit  ball  (other  than  a 
foul  tip  as  denned  in  Rule  46)  be  legally  caught  by  a  fielder, 
such  ball  be  legally  held  by  a  fielder  on  the  base  occupied  by 
the  base-runner  when  such  ball  was  batted,  or  the  base-runner 
be  touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder,  before  he 
retouch  such  base  after  such  fair  or  foul  hit  ball  was  so 
caught;  provided,  that  the  base-runner  shall  not  be  out  in 
such  case,  if,  after  the  ball  was  legally  caught  as  above,  it 
be  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold 
it  on  said  base,  or  touch  the  base-runner  out  with  it;  but  if 
the  base-runner,  in  attempting  to  reach  a  base,  detach  it  from 
its  fastening  before  being  touched  or  forced  out,  he  shall  be 
declared  safe. 

Sec.  11.  If,  when  the  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner,  the 
first  base,  or  themrst  and  second  bases,  or  the  first,  second 
and  third  bases  be*  occupied,  any  base-runner  so  occupying  a 
base  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  hold  it,  and  may  be  put  out 
at  the  next  base  in  the  same  manner  as  in  running  to  first 
base,  or  by  being  touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a 
fielder  at  any  time  before  any  base-runner  following  him  in 
the  batting  order  be  put  out,  unless  the  umpire  should  decide 
the  hit  of  the  batsman  to  be  an  infield  fly. 

Sec.  12.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  him  before  touching  a 
fielder,  and,  in  such  case,  no  base  shall  be  run  unless  necessi- 
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tated  by  the  batsman  becoming  a  base-runner,  but  no  run  shall 
be  scored  or  any  other  base-runner  put  out  until  the  umpire 
puts  the  ball  back  into  play. 

Sec.  13.  If,  when  advancing  bases,  or  forced  to  return  to 
a  base,  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he  fail  to  touch  the  inter- 
vening base  or  bases,  if  any,  in  the  regular  or  reverse  order, 
as  the  case  may  be,  he  may  be  put  out  by  the  ball  being  held 
by  a  fielder  on  any  base  he  failed  to  touch,  or  by  being 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  running  to  first  base ;  provided,  that  the  base- 
runner  shall  not  be  out  in  such  case  if  the  ball  be  delivered 
to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold  it  on  said 
base  or  touch  the  base-runner  with  it. 

Sec.  14.  If,  when  the  umpire  call  "Play,"  after  the  sus- 
pension of  a  game,  he  fail  to  return  to  and  touch  the  base 
he  occupied  when  "Time"  was  called  before  touching  the 
next  base ;  provided,  the  base-runner  shall  not  be  out,  in 
such  case,  if  the  ball  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher, 
before  the  fielder  hold  it  on  said  base  or  touch  the  base- 
runner   with   it. 

Sec.  15.    If  with  one  or  no  one  out  and  a  base-runner  on 

third  base,  the  batsman  interferes  with  a  play  being  made 
at  home  plate. 

Sec.  16.  If  he  pass  a  preceding  base-runner  before  such 
runner  has  been  legally  put  out  he  shall  be  declared  out 
immediately. 

Sec.  17.  If  a  coacher  at  third  base  touch  or  hold  a  base- 
runner  at  third  base  or  a  base-runner  who  is  rounding  third 
base  for  home  plate  the  umpire  shall  declare  such  base-runner 
out. 

Overrunning    First   Base. 

Sec.  18.  The  base-runner  in  running  to  first  base  may 
overrun  said  base  after  touching  it  in  passing  without  in- 
curring liability  to  be  out  for  being  off  said  base,  pro- 
vided he  return  at  once  and  retouch  the  base,  after  which 
he  may  be  put  out  as  at  any  other  base.  If,  after  over- 
running first  base,  he  attempts  to  run  to  second  base,  before 
returning  to  first  base,  he  shall  forfeit  such  exemption 
from  liability  to  be  put  out. 

Sec.  19.  If,  while  third  base'  is  occupied,  the  coacher 
stationed  near  that  base  shall  run  in  the  direction  of  home 
base  on  or  near  the  base  line  while  a  fielder  is  making  or 
trying  to  make  a  play  on  a  batted  ball  not  caught  on  the 
fly,  or  on  a  thrown  ball,  or  a  fly  ball,  and  thereby  draws  a 
throw  to  home  base,   the  base-runner   entitled  to  third  base 
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shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire  for  the  coacher's  inter- 
ference with  and  prevention  of  the  legitimate  play. 

Sec.  20.  If  one  or  more  members  of  the  team  at  bat 
stand  or  collect  at  or  around  a  base  for  which  a  base- 
runner  is  trying,  thereby  confusing  the  fielding  side  and 
adding  to  the  difficulty  of  making  such  play,  the  base-run- 
ner shall  be  declared  out  for  the  interference  of  his  team- 
mate or  team-mates. 

When  Umpire  Shall  Declare  an  Out. 

The    umpire    shall    declare    the    batsman    or 
RULE     57.       base-runner    out,    without   waiting    for    an    ap- 
peal   for    such    decision,    in    all    cases    where 
such   player   be   put    out    in    accordance    with    any   of    these 
rules,  except  Sections  13  and  18  of  Rule  56. 

Coaching    Rules. 

A  coacher  may  address  words  of  assistance 
RULE  58.  and  direction  to  the  base-runners  or  to  the 
batsman.  He  shall  not,  by  words  or  signs,  incite 
or  try  to  incite  the  spectators  to  demonstrations,  and  shall  not 
use  language  which  will  in  any  manner  refer  to  or  reflect 
upon  a  player  of  the  opposite  club,  the  umpire  or  the  spec- 
tators. Not  more  than  two  coachers,  who  must  be  players 
in  the  uniform  of  the  team  at  bat,  shall  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy the  space  between  the  players'  and  the  coachers'  lines, 
one  near  first  and  the  other  near  third  base,  to  coach  base- 
runners.  If  there  be  more  than  the  legal  number  of  coach- 
ers or  this  rule  be  violated  in  any  respect  the  umpire  must 
order  the  illegal  coacher  or  coachers  to  the  bench,  and  if 
his  order  be  not  obeyed  within  one  minute,  the  umpire 
shall  assess  a  fine  of  $5.00  against  each  offending  player, 
and  upon  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  the  offending  player 
or  players  shall  be  debarred  from  further  participation  in 
the  game,  and  shall  leave  the  playing  field  forthwith. 

The  Scoring  of  Runs. 

One  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  a 
RULE  59.  base-runner,  after  having  legally  touched 
the  first  three  bases,  shall  legally  touch  the 
home  base  before  three  men  are  put  out ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  reach  home  on  or  during  a  play  in  which 
the  third  man  be  forced  out  or  be  put  out  before  reaching 
first  base,  a  run  shall  not  count.  A  force-out  can  be  made 
only  when  a  base-runner  legally  loses  the  right  to  the  base 
he  occupies  by  reason  of  the  batsman  becoming  a  base- 
runner,  and  he  is  thereby  obliged  to  advance. 
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UMPIRES  AND  THEIR   DUTIES. 

Power  to  Enforce  Decisions. 

The  umpires  are  the  representatives  of 
RULE  60.  the  League  and  as  such  are  authorized  and 
required  to  enforce  each  section  of  this 
code.  They  shall  have  the  power  to  order  a  player,  cap- 
tain or  manager  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act  which  in  their 
judgment  is  necessary  to  give  force  and  effect  ^  to  one  or 
all  of  these  rules,  and  to  inflict  penalties  for  violations  o£ 
the  rules  as  hereinafter  prescribed.  In  order  to  define  their 
respective  duties,  the  umpire  judging  balls  and  strikes  shall 
be  designated  as  the  "Umpire-in-Chief" ;  the  umpire  judging 
base  decisions  as  the  "Field  Umpire." 


The  Umpire-in-Chief. 

Section  i.  The  Umpire-in-Chief  shall 
RULE  61.  take  position  back  of  the  catcher;  he  shall 
have  full  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for' 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  game.  With  exception  of  the 
base  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Field  Umpire,  the  Umpire- 
in-Chief  shall  render  all  the  decisions  that  ordinarily  would 
-devolve  upon  a  single  umpire,  and  which  are  prescribed 
for  "The  Umpire"  in  these  Playing  Rules. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  call  and  count  as  a  "ball"  any  unfair 
ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  to  the  batsman.  He  shall  also 
call  and  count  as  a  "strike"  any  fairly  delivered  ball  which 
passes  over  any  portion  of  the  home  base,  and  within  the 
batsman's  legal  range  as  defined  in  Rule  31,  whether  struck 
at  or  not  by  the  batsman ;  or  a  foul  tip  which  is  caught 
by  the  catcher  standing  within  the  lines  of  his  position, 
within  10  feet  of  the  home  base;  or  which,  after  being 
struck  at  and  not  hit,  strike  the  person  of  the  batsman; 
or  when  the  ball  be  bunted  foul  by  the  batsman ;  or  any 
foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly  unless  the  batsman  has 
two  strikes;  provided,  however,  that  a  pitched  ball  shall 
not  be  called  or  counted  a  "ball"  or  "strike"  by  the  umpire 
until  it  has  passed  the  home  plate. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  render  base  decisions  in  the  following 
instances :  (i).  If  the  ball  is  hit  fair,  with  a  runner  on 
first,  he  must  go  to  third  base  to  make  a  possible  decision; 
(2)  with  more  than  one  base  occupied,  he  shall  decide 
whether  or  not  a  runner  on  third  leaves  that  base  before  a 
fly  ball  is  caught;  (3)  in  case  of  a  runner  being  caught 
between   third   and  home,   when  more   than  one  base   is   oc- 
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cupied,  he  shall  make  the  decision  on  the  runner  nearest  the 
home  plate. 

Sec.  4.  The  Umpire-in-Chief  alone  shall  have  authority 
to  declare  a  game  forfeited. 

The  Field  Umpire. 

Section  i.  The  Field  Umpire  shall  take 
RULE  62,  such  positions  on  the  playing  field  as  in  his 
judgment  are  best  suited  for  the  rendering 
of  base  decisions.  He  shall  render  all  decisions  at  first 
base  and  second  base,  and  all  decisions  at  third  base  except 
those  to  be  made  by  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  accordance 
with  Sec.  3,  Rule  61. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  aid  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  every  man- 
ner in  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  game  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  declaring .  a  forfeiture,  shall  have  equal  authority 
with  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  fining  or  removing  from  the 
game  players  who  violate  these  rules. 

Mo  Appeal  From  Decisions  Based  on  Umpire's  Judgment- 
There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  any  de- 
RULE  63.  cision  of  either  umpire  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  correct  in  his  conclusion  as  to 
whether  a  batted  ball  was  fair  or  foul,  a  base-runner  safe 
or  out,  a  pitched  ball  a  strike  or  a  ball,  or  on  any  other 
play  involving  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  no  decision  ren- 
dered by  him  shall  be  reversed,  except  that  he  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  in  violation  of  one  of  these  rules.  The 
captain  shall  alone  have  the  right  to  protest  against  a 
decision  and  seek  its  reversal  on  a  claim  that  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  a  section  of  these  rules.  In  case  the  captain  does 
seek  a  reversal  of  a  decision  based  solely  on  a  point  of 
rules,  the  umpire  making  the  decision  shall,  if  he  is  in 
doubt,  ask  his  associate  for  information  before  acting  on 
the  captain's  appeal.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  either 
umpire  criticise  or  interfere  with  a  decision  unless  asked  to 
do  so  by  his  associate. 

Duties  of  Single  Umpire. 

If   but   one   umpire   be  assigned,   his   duties 

RULE     64.      and    jurisdiction    shall    extend    to    all    points, 

and   he   shall  be   permitted  to  take   his   stand 

in  any  part  of  the  field  that  in  his  opinion  will  best  enable 

him  to  discharge  his  duties. 
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Must  Not  Question   Decisions. 

Under     no     circumstances     shall    a    captain 
RULE     65.       or    player    dispute    the    accuracy    of    the    um- 
pire's judgment  and  decision  on  a  play. 

Clubs  Can   Not  Change  Umpire. 

The   umpire   can   not   be   changed    during   a 
RULE     66.      championship    game    by    the    consent    of    the 
contesting    clubs    unless    the    official    in    charge 
of  the  field  be  incapacitated   from  service  by  injury  or  ill- 
ness. 

Penalties  for  Violations  of  the  Rules. 

Section  i.  In  all  cases  of  violation  o£ 
RULE  67.  these  rules,  by  either  player  or  manager,  the 
penalty  shall  be  prompt  removal  of  the 
offender  from  the  game  and  grounds,  followed  by  a  period 
of  such  suspension  from  actual  service  in  the  club  as  the 
President  of  the  League  may  fix.  In  the  event  of  removal 
of  player  or  manager  by  either  umpire,  he  shall  go  direct 
to  the  club  house  and  remain  there  during  the  progress  of 
the  game,  or  leave  the  grounds ;  and  a  failure  to  do  so  will 
warrant  a  forfeiture  of  the  game  by  the  Umpire-in-Chief. 

Sec.  2.  The  umpire  shall  assess  a  fine  of  $5.00  against 
each  offending  player  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  If  the 
player  intentionally  discolor  or  damage  the  ball;  (2)  if 
the  player  fail  to  be  seated  on  his  bench  within  one  minute 
after  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  umpire;  (3)  if  the  player 
violate  the  coaching  rules  and  refuse  to  be  seated  on  his 
bench  within  one  minute  after  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
umpire ;  (4)  if  the  captain  fail  to  notify  him  when  one 
player  is  substituted   for  another. 

ec  3.  In  cases  where  substitute  players  show  their 
disapproval  of  decisions  by  yelling  from  the  bench,  the 
umpire  shall  first  give  warning.  If  the  yelling  continues 
he  shall  fine  each  offender  $10.00,  and  if  the  disturbance  is 
still  persisted  in  he  shall  clear  the  bench  of  all  substitute 
players;  the  captain  of  the  team,  however,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  to  the  club  house  for  such  substitutes 
as  are  actually  needed  to  replace  players  in  the  game. 

Umpire  to  Report  Vioiations  of  the  Rules. 

The     umpire     shall     within     twelve     hours 
RULE     68.       after   fining   or   removing   a   player   from   the 
game,    forward   to   the    President   a   report   of 
the  penalty  inflicted  and  the  cause  therefor. 
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Immediately  upon  being  informed  by  the 
RULE  69.  umpire  that  a  fine  has  been  imposed  upon 
any  manager,  captain  or  player,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  person  so  fined  and  also  the  club  of 
which  he  is  a  member;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  person  so  fined  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League 
"the  amount  of  said  fine  within  five  days  after  notice,  he 
shall  be  debarred  from  participating  in  any  championship 
game  or  from  sitting  on  a  player's  bench  during  the  progress 
of  a  championship  game  until  such  fine  be  paid. 

When  the  offense  of  the  player  debarred 
RULE  70.  from  the  game  be  of  a  flagrant  nature, 
such  as  the  use  of  obscene  -language  or  an 
assault  upon  a  player  or  umpire,  the  umpire  shall  within 
four  hours  thereafter  forward  to  the  President  of  the 
League  full  particulars. 


Warning  to  Captains. 

The  umpire  shall  notify  both  captains  be- 
RULE  71.  fore  the  game,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  that  all  -the  playing  rules  will  be 
strictly  and  impartially  enforced,  and  warn  them  that,  fail- 
ure on  their  part  to  co-operate  in  such  enforcement  will 
result  in  offenders  being  fined,  and,  if  necessary  to  preserve 
discipline,  debarred  from  the  game. 


On  Ground  Rules. 

Section  i.      Before    the    commencement    of 
RULE    72.      a   game   the   umpire    shall    see   that   the   rules 
governing  all  the  materials   of  the   game  are 
strictly  observed. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  spectators  overflowing  on  the  playing 
field,  the  home  captain  shall  make  special  ground  rules  to 
cover  balls  batted  or  thrown  into  the  crowd,  provided  such 
rules  be  acceptable  to  the  captain  of  the  visiting  club.  If 
the  latter  object,  then  the  umpire  shall  have  full  authority 
to  make  and  enforce  such  special  rules,  and  he  shall  an- 
nounce the  scope  of  same  to  the  spectators. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  cases  where  there  are  no  spectators  on 
the  playing  field,  and  where  a  thrown  ball  goes  into  a  stand 
for  spectators,  or  over  or  through  any  fence  surrounding 
the  playing  field,  or  into  the  players'  bench  (whether  the 
ball  rebounds  into  the  field  or  not),  or  remains  in  the  meshes 
of  a  wire  screen  protecting  the  spectators,  the  runner  or  run- 
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tiers  shall  be  entitled  to  two  bases.  The  umpire  in  awarding 
such  bases  shall  be  governed  by  the  position  of  the  runner 
or  runners  at  the  time  the  throw  is  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  umnire  shall  also  ascertain  from  the  home 
captain  whether  any  other  special  ground  rules  are  neces- 
sary, and  if  there  be  he  shall  advise  the  opposing  captain  of 
their  scope  and  see  that  each  is  duly  enforced,  provided  they 
do  not  conflict  with  any  of  these  rules  and  are  acceptable  to 
the  captain  of  the  visiting  team. 


Official  Announcements. 

The  umpire  shall  call  "Play"  at  the  hour 
RULE  73.  appointed  for  the  beginning  of  a  game, 
announce  "Time"  at  its  legal  interruption 
and  declare  "Game"  at  its  legal  termination.  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  game  he  shall  announce  the  bat- 
teries, and  during  the  progress  of  the  game  shall  announce 
each  change  of  players.  In  case  of  an  overflow  crowd,  he 
shall  announce  the  special  ground  rules  agreed  upon,  and 
he  shall  also  make  announcement  of  any  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  two  captains  to  stop  play  at  a  specified  hour. 


Suspension  of  Play. 

The  umpire  shall  suspend  play  for  the  fol- 
RULE    74.      lowing  causes: 

1.  If  rain  fall  so  heavily  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  umpire  to  prevent  continuing  the  game,  in 
which  case  he  shall  note  the  time  of  suspension,  and  should 
rain  fall  continuously  for  thirty  minutes  thereafter  he  shall 
terminate  the  game. 

2o  In  case  of  an  accident  which  incapacitates  him  or  a 
player  from  service  in  the  field,  or  in  order  to  remove 
from  the  grounds  any  player  or  spectator  who  has  violated 
the  rules,  or  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or,  other  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

3.  In  suspending  play  from  any  legal  cause  the  umpire 
shall  call  "Time";  when  he  calls  "Time,"  play  shall  be 
suspended  until  he  calls  "Play"  again,  and  during  the 
Interim  no  player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run  or  run  be 
scored.  "Time"  shall  not  be  called  by  the  umpire  until  the 
ball  be  held  by  the  pitcher  while  standing  in  his  position, 
except  that  this  does  not  apply  to  Section  3,  Rule  37,  nor  does 
it  apply  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or  storm. 
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Field   Rules. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  upon  any 
RULE  75.  part  of  the  field  during  the  progress  of  a 
game  except  the  players  in  uniform,  the 
manager  of  each  side,  the  umpire,  such  officers  of  the  law 
as  may  be  present  in  uniform,  and  such  watchmen  of  the 
home  club  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace. 

No    manager,    captain    or    player    shall    ad- 
RULE     76.       dress    the    spectators    during    a    game    except 

in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  about 
the  progress  or  state  of  the  game,  or  to  give  the  name  of 
a  player. 

Every    club    shall    furnish    sufficient    police 
RULE     77.       force  to  preserve  order  upon  its  own  grounds, 

and  in  the  event  of  a  crowd  entering  the 
field  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  and  interfering  with 
the  play  in  any  manner,  the  visiting  club  may  refuse  to  play 
until  the  field  be  cleared.  If  the  field  be  not  cleared  within 
15  minutes  thereafter,  the  visiting  club  may  claim  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  game  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none  (no 
matter  what  number  of  innings  has  been  played). 

Genera!    Definitions. 

"Play"    is   the   order   of   the   umpire   to   be- 
RULE     78.      gin  the  game  or  to   resume   it  after  its   sus- 
pension. 

"Time"  is  the  order   of  the  umpire  to  sus- 
RULE    79.       pend    play.      Such    suspension    must    not    ex- 
tend beyond  the  day. 

RULE    80.  "Game"    is   the   announcement   of   the   um- 

pire that  the  game  is  terminated. 

"An    inning"    is    the    term    at    bat    of    the 
RULE    81.      nine   players    representing   a   club    in   a   game 
and  is  completed  when  three  of  such  players 
have  been  legally  put  out. 

"A  Time  at  Bat"  is  the  term  at  bat  of  a 
RULE  82.  batsman.  It  begins  when  he  takes  his  posi- 
tion, and  continues  until  he  is  put  out  or  be- 
comes a  base-runner.  But  a  time  at  bat  shall  not  be  charged 
against  a  batsman  who  is  awarded  first  base  by  the  umpire 
for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  or  on  called  balls,  or  when 
he  makes  a  sacrifice  hit,  or  for  interference  by  the  catcher. 

RULE     83.  "Legal"    or    "Legally"    signifies    as    required 

by  these  rules. 
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THE   SCORING   RULES. 

To    promote    uniformity    in    scoring    cham- 

RULE     84.       pionship     games     the     following     instructions 

are  given  and  suggestions  and  definitions  made 

for  the  guidance  of  scorers,  and  they  are  required  to  make 

all  scores  in  accordance  therewith. 


The  Batsman's  Record. 

Section  i.     The  first  item  in  the  tabulated 

RULE    85.      score,    after    the   player's    name   and   position, 

shall  be  the  number  of  times  he  has  been  at 

bat  during  the  game,   but  the   exceptions   made   in   Rule  82 

must  not  be  included. 

Sec.  2.    In  the  second  column  shall  be  set  down  the  runs, 
if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3.     In  the  third  column  shall  be  placed  the  first  base 
hits,  if  any,  made  by  each  player. 


The  Scoring  of  Base  Hits. 

Sec.  4.    A  base  hit  shall  be  scored  in  the  following  cases: 

When  the  ball  from  the  bat  strikes  the  ground  on  or 
within  the  foul  lines  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fielders, 
provided  the  batter  reaches  first  base  safely. 

When  a  fair-hit  ball  is  partially  or  wholly  stopped  by 
a  fielder  in  motion,  but  such  player  can  not  recover  himself 
in  time  to  field  the  ball  to  first  before  the  striker  reaches 
that  base  or  to  force  out  another  base-runner. 

When  the  ball  be  hit  with  such  force  to  an  infielder  or 
pitcher  that  he  can  not  handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the 
batsman  or  force  out  a  base-runner.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
over  this  class  of  hits,  a  base  hit  should  be  scored  and  the 
fielder  exempted  from  the  charge  of  an  error. 

When  the  ball  is  hit  so  slowly  toward  a  fielder  that  he 
cannot  handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the  batsman  or  force 
out  a  base-runner. 

In  all  cases  where  a  base-runner  is  retired  by  being  hit 
by  a  batted  ball,  unless  batted  by  himself,  the  batsman 
should  be  credited  with  a  base  hit. 

When  a  batted  ball  hits  the  person  or  clothing  of  the 
umpire,  as  defined  in  Rule  53,  Section  6. 

In  no  case  shall  a  base  hit  be  scored  when  a  base-runner 
is  forced  out  by  the  play. 

When  a  fielder  after  handling  a  batted  ball,  elects  to  try- 
to   retire   a   base-runner   instead   of   the   batter,   the   play   is 
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known  as  a  "fielder's  choice/'  In  case  the  runner  is  retired, 
or  would  be  retired  but  for  an  error,  the  batter  shall  be 
charged  with  a  time  at  bat,  but  no  hit.  If  the  runner  is  not 
retired,  and  no  error  is  made,  the  batter  shall  be  charged  with 
a  time  at  bat,  but  no  hit,  provided  he  swung  at  the  ball,  and 
shall  be  credited  with  a  sacrifice  hit,  provided  he  bunted  the 
ball;  if,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  the  scorer  the  batter 
could  not  have  been  retired  at!  first  base  by  perfect  fielding, 
he  shall  be  credited  with  a  base  hit. 


Sacrifice  Hits. 

Sec.    5».  Sacrifice   hits    shall   be   placed   in  the    Summary. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  be  credited  to  the  batsman  who 
when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one  man  is  out,  advances 
a  runner  a  base  by  a  bunt  hit,  which  results  in  the  batsman 
being  put  out  before  reaching  first,  or  would  so  result  if  it 
were  handled  without  error. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  also  be  credited  to  a  batsman  who, 
when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one  man  is  out,  hits  a  fly 
ball  that  is  caught  but  results  in  a  run  being  scored  on  the 
catch,  or  would  in  the  judgment  of  the  scorer  so  result 
if  caught. 

Fielding  Records. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  opponents,  if  any,  put  out  by 
each  player  shall  be  set  down  in  the  fourth  column.  Where 
the  batsman  is  given  out  by  the  umpire  for  an  illegally 
batted  ball,  or  fails  to  bat  in  proper  order,  or  is  declared 
out  on  third  bunt  strike,  the  put-out  shall  be  scored  to  the 
catcher.  In  cases  of  the  base-runner  being  declared  "out" 
for  interference,  running  out  of  line,  or  on  an  infield  fly, 
the  "out"  should  be  credited  to  the  player  who  would  have 
made  the  play  but  for  the  action  of  the  base-runner  or  the 
announcement  of  the  umpire. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  each  player  assists 
in  putting  out  an  opponent  shall  be  set  down  in  the  fifth 
column.  One  assist  and  no  more  shall  be  given  to  each  player 
who  handles  the  ball  in  aiding  in  a  run-out  or  any  other 
play  of  the  kind,  even  though  he  complete  the  play  by  making 
the  put-out. 

An  assist  should  be  given  to  a  player  who  makes  a  play 
in  time  to  put  a  runner  out,  even  if  the  player  who  could 
complete  the  play  fails,  through  no  fault  of  the  assisting 
player. 

And  generally  an  assist  should  be  given  to  each  player 
who  handles  or  assists  in  any  manner  in  handling  the  ball 
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from  the  time  it  leaves  the  bat  until  it  reaches  the  player 
who  makes  the  put-out,  or  in  case  of  a  thrown  ball,  to  each 
player  who  throws  or  handles  it  cleanly,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  a  put-out  results,  or  would  result  if  no  error  were 
made  by  a  team-mate. 

Assists  should  be  credited  to  every  player  who  handles 
the  ball  in  the  play  which  results  in  a  base-runner  being 
called  "out"  for  interference  or  for  running  out  of  line. 

A  double  play  shall  mean  any  two  continuous  put-outs  that 
take  place  between  the  time  the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's 
hands  until  it  is  returned  to  him  again  standing  in  the 
pitcher's  box. 

Errors. 

Sec.  8.  An  error  shall  be  given  in  the  sixth  column  for 
each  misplay  which  prolongs  the  time  at  bat  of  the  bats- 
man or  prolongs  the  life  of  the  base-runner  or  allows  a  base- 
runner  to  make  one  or  more  bases  when  perfect  play  would 
have  insured  his  being  put  out.  But  a  base  on  balls,  a  base 
awarded  to  a  batsman  by  being  struck  by  a  pitched  ball,  a 
balk,  a  passed  ball  or  wild  pitch  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
sixth  column. 

An  error  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  catcher  for  a 
wild  throw  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  stolen  base,  unless 
the  base-runner  advance  an  extra  base  because  of  the  error. 

An  error  shall  not  be  scored  against  the  catcher  or  an 
infielder  who  attempts  to  complete  a  double  play,  unless 
the  throw  be  so  wild  that  an  additional  base  be  gained.  This, 
however,  does  not  exempt  from  an  error  a  player  who  drops 
a  thrown  ball  when  by  holding  it  he  would  have  completed 
a  double  play. 

In  case  a  base-runner  advance  a  base  through  the  failure 
of  a  baseman  to  stop  or  try  to  stop  a  ball  accurately  thrown 
to  his  base  the  latter  shall  be  charged  with  an  error  and 
not  the  player  who  made  such  throw,  provided  there  was 
occasion  for  it.  If  such  throw  be  made  to  second  base  the 
scorer  shall  determine  whether  the  second  baseman  or 
shortstop  shall  be  charged  with  an  error. 

In  event  of  a  fielder  dropping  a  fly  but  recovering  the 
ball  in  time  to  force  a  runner  at  another  base,  he  shall  be 
exempted  from  an  error,  the  play  being  scored  as  a  "force- 
out." 

Stolen  Bases. 

Sec.  9.  A  stolen  base  shall  be  credited  to  the  base-run- 
ner whenever  he  advances  a  base  unaided  by  a  base  hit,  a 
£ut-out,  a  fielding  or  a  battery  error,  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions : 
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In  event  of  a  double  or  triple  steal  being  attempted, 
where  either  runner  is  thrown  out,  the'  other  or  others 
shall  not  be  credited  with  a  stolen  base. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  being  touched  out  after  sliding 
over  a  base,  he  shall  not  be  regarded  as  having  stolen  the 
base  in  question. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  making  his  start  to  steal  a  base 
prior  to  a  battery  error,  he  shall  be  credited  with  a  stolen 
base  and  the  battery  error  shall  also  be  charged. 

In  event  of  a  palpable  muff  of  a  ball  thrown  by  the 
catcher,  when  the  base-runner  is  clearly  blocked,  the  in- 
fielder  making  the  muff  shall  be  charged  with  an  error  and 
the  base-runner  shall  not  be  credited  with  a  stolen  base. 


Definition  of  Wild  Pitch  and  Passed  Ball. 

Sec.  io.  A  wild  pitch  is  a  legally  delivered  ball,  so  high,, 
low  or  wide  of  the  plate  that  the  catcher  cannot  or  does 
not  stop  and  control  it  with  ordinary  effort,  and  as  a  result 
the  batsman,  who  becomes  a  base-runner  on  such  pitched  ball, 
reaches  first  base  or  a  base-runner  advances. 

A  passed  ball  is  a  legally  delivered  ball  that  the  catcher 
should  hold  or  control  with  ordinary  effort,  but  his  failure 
to  do  so  enables  the  batsman,  who  becomes  a  base-runner 
on  such  pitched  ball,  to  reach  first  base  or  a  base-runner 
to  advance. 


Definition  of  Run  Earned  Off  Pitcher. 

Sec.  ii.  A  run  earned  off  the  pitcher  shall  be  scored  every 
time  a  player  reaches  home  base  by  the  aid  of  safe  hits,  sac- 
rifice hits,  stolen  bases,  bases  on  balls,  hit  batsmen,  wild 
pitches  and  balks,  before  fielding  chances  have  been  offered 
to  retire  the  side. 

The  pitcher  shall  be  given  the  benefit  of  doubt  whenever 
fielding  errors  are  made  and  in  determining  the  base  to  which 
a  runner  should  have  been  held  with  perfect  support  on  part 
,of  fielders.  A  fielding  error  made  by  the  pitcher  shall  be 
considered  the  same  as  any  other  fielding  error.  No  run  can 
be  earned  that  scores  as  result  of  batsman  having  reached 
first  base  on  a  fielding  error  or  passed  ball ;  nor  can  any  run 
be  earned  after  the  fielding  side  has  failed  to  accept  chances 
offered  to  retire  the  side. 

To  determine  the  pitcher's  percentage  for  the  season,  the 
total  number  of  runs  earned  off  his  pitching  shall  be  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  innings  he  has  pitched;  then  multiplied 
by  nine,  to  find  his  average  effectiveness  for  a  complete  game. 
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The  Summary. 

The  Summary  shall  contain: 

Section    i.    The    score    made    in    each    in- 
ning of  the  game  and  the  total  runs  of  each  side  in  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  The  number  of  stolen  bases,  if  any,  made  by  each 
player. 

Sec.  3.  The  number  of  sacrifice  hits,  if  any,  made  by 
each  player. 

Sec  4.  The  number  of  sacrifice  flies,  if  any,  made  by 
each  player. 

Sec  5.  The  number  of  two-base  hits,  if  any,  made  by 
each  player. 

Sec  6.  The  number  of  three-base  hits,  if  any,  made  by 
each  player. 

Sec  7.  The  number  of  home  runs,  if  any,  made  by  each 
player. 

Sec  8.  The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays,  if  any, 
made  by  each  team  and  the  players  participating  in  same. 

Sec.  9.    The  number  of  innings  each  pitcher  pitched  in. 

Sec  10.  The  number  of  base  hits,  if  any,  made  off  each 
pitcher  and  the  number  of  legal  "at  bats"  scored  against 
each  pitcher. 

Sec  11.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the  pitcher  strikes 
out  the  opposing  batsmen. 

Sec  12.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the  pitcher  gives 
bases  on  balls. 

Sec  13.  The  number  of  wild  pitches,  if  any,  charged 
against  the  pitcher. 

Sec  14.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the  pitcher  hits  a 
batsman  with  a  pitched  ball,  the  name  or  names  of  the 
batsman  or  batsmen  so  hit  to  be  given. 

Sec  15.    The  number  of  passed  balls  by  each  catcher. 

Sec  16.    The  time  of  the  game. 

Sec  17.    The  name  of  the  umpire  or  umpires. 
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Index  to  Rules 


TO  LAY  OFF  THE  FIELD.  Sec,     Rule. 

The  ground  

Diamond  or  infield 

Catcher's    lines    

Foul   lines 

Players'    lines    a. 

Coachers'    lines    , 

Three-foot   line    , 

Batsman's    lines    , 

Pitcher's    plate     , 

Slope  of  infield  from  pitcher's  plate , 

The    bases    , 

Material  of 

The  home  base — shape  and  size  of , 

Material   of    , 

Marking  the  lines — material  of , 

The  ball   '. 

"Weight   and  size 

Make  to  be  used 

Number  to  be  delivered  to  umpire , 

To  be  replaced  if  rendered  unfit  for  play 

Return  of  those  batted  or  thrown  out  of  ground 

Alternate — when  to  be  placed  in  play 

Penalty  for  intentional  discoloring 

Furnished  by  home   club 5-6 

The  bat — material  and  size  of 


3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
9 
10 
12 
10 
11 
13 
14 
14 
24 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 


THE   PLAYERS    AND   THEIR   POSITIONS. 


Number  of  players  in  the  game 

Players'    positions    

The  pitcher's  position 

Must  not  mingle  with  spectators 

Uniforms  and  shoes 

Size  and  weight  of  gloves 

Players'    benches 

Umpires  not  to  wait  for  notice  from  captains. 


16 
17 
,  30 
18- 
19 
20 
21 
21 


THE  REGULATION  GAME. 

Time  of  commencing  championship  games 22 

Number  of  innings 22 

Termination  of  game 1-2-3  22 

Termination  of  game  before  completion  of  fifth  inning 27 

Extra-innings  game 23 

Drawn  game   24 

Called  game   25 

Forfeited  game   26 

Failure  of  a  club  to  appear... 1  26 

Refusal  of  a  club  to  continue  play 2  26 

Failure  of  a  club  to  resume  play 3  26 

Resorting  to  dilatory  tactics 4  2G 

Wilfully  violating  rules 5  26 

Disobeying  order  to  remove  player 6  26 

Less  than  nine  players 7  26 

Resumption   after   rain 8  26 

If  field  be  not  cleared  in  fifteen  minutes H 

When  groundkeeper  is  under  umpire's    control 29 

Second   game   to   begin   ten   minutes   after   completion   of 

first    9  26 

Umpire  to  make  written  report  of  forfeiture 10  26 

No  game   27 

Substitutes    .= 1  28 

May  take  place  of  player  at  any  time 2  28 

Base  runner — consent  of  opposing  captain  necessary 3  28 
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Notifying    umpire    of    substituted    player,    umpire    to    notify 

spectators    '. 

Choice  of  innings — fitness  of  field  for  play 

Pitching  rules: 

Delivery  of  the  ball  to  bat , 

A  fairly  delivered  ball « 

An  unfairly  delivered  ball 

Penalty  for  delay  by  throwing  to  bases 

Penalty  for  delay  in  delivery  to  batsman 

Shifting  pitcher  to  another  position , 


Balking: 

Failure  to  deliver  ball  after  making  motion 

Failure  to  step  toward  base  before  throwing 

Delivery  of  ball  while  foot  is  back  of  plate 

Delivery  of  ball  while  not  facing  batsman 

Motion  to  deliver  ball  while  not  in  position 

Delaying  game  by  holding  ball 

Motion  to  pitch  without  having  ball 

Any  habitual  motion  without  delivery  of  ball  to  bat... 

Delivery  of  ball  while  catcher  is  outside  of  his  lines.. 

Dead  ball — hitting  batsman  in  position 

Ball  not  in  play 

Ball  in  play — thrown  or  pitched  ball  striking  person 
clothing  of  umpire 


Block  balls: 

Touched  or  stopped  by  person  not  in  game 

Umpire  to  declare  block 

Base  runners  to  stop  under  certain  conditions. 


Sec. 

Rule. 

4 

28 

•• 

29 

30 

31 

32 

1 

33 

2 

S3 

3 

33 

1 

34 

2 

34 

3 

34 

4 

34 

5 

34 

6 

34 

7 

34 

8 

34 

9 

34 

54 

37 
37 

37 


THE  BATTING  RULES. 


Batsman's   position    

Order    of    batting 

First  batsman   in   each  inning 

Players  of  side  at  bat  belong  on  bench 

Not    to    invade    space    reserved    for    umpire, 

batsman 

To  vacate  bench  to  prevent  interference  with  fielder 

fair  hit 

foul  hit  

foul  tip 

bunt  hit 


catcher    or 


A 
A 

A 
A 
Infield  fly — definition  of. 


Balls  batted  outside  ground: 

Fair  hit  over  fence  or  into  stand 

Fair  or  foul  where  last  seen  by  umpire. 
Batsman  entitled  to  home  run 


Strikes  : 

Ball  struck  at  by  batsman 

Fair  ball  not  struck  at 

Foul  hit  not  caught  on  fly  unless  batsman  has  two  strikes 

Attempt  to  bunt  resulting  in  foul 

Missed  strike  but  which  touches   batsman 

Foul  tip  held  by  catcher 

Illegally  batted  ball 


3S 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
51 


48 

48 
48 


49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
50 


THE   BATSMAN   IS   OUT. 

If  he  fail  to  take  position  in  proper  turn 

If  he  fail  to  take  position  within  one  minute 

If  he  make  foul  hit  other  than  fo\il  tip  and  ball  is  caught. 

If  he  illegally  bats  the  ball 

If  he  interfere  with  catcher 

If,  with  first  base  occupied,  three  strikes  are  called....... 


51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
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Sec. 

If,  while  attempting  third  strike,  ball  touch  his  person 7 

If,  before  two  are  out,  he  hits  infield  fly 8 

If   third   strike   is    called  in   accordance   with   Sec.   4   or  5   of 

Rule   49 o.  9 

If  he  step  from  one  box  to  other ....•....<, 10 

THE  BASE-RUNNING  RULES. 

Legal  order  of  bases 

Not  to  score  before  runner  preceding 

Batsman  becomes  base  runner: 

After  he  makes  fair  hit 1 

After  four  balls  are  called 2 

After  three  strikes  are  called 3 

If  he  be  hit  by  pitched  ball 4 

If  catcher  interfere  with  him „ 5 

If  fair  hit  strike  umpire  or  base  runner 6 

Entitled  to  bases   (without  liability  to  be  put  out) : 

If   umpire  call  four   balls 1 

If   umpire    award    batsman    first    base    for   being   hit    by 

pitched  ball   1 

If  umpire   award   batsman  first  base   for   interference   of 

catcher 1 

If  ball  hit  person  or  clothing  of  umpire  or  base-runner  on 

fair  ground    1 

If  umpire  award  next  batsman  first  base 2 

If  umpire  call  a   "balk" 3 

If  pitched   ball   pass   catcher   and   hit   fence   or    building 

within  ninety  feet   4 

If  prevented  from  advancing  by  fielder's  obstruction 5 

If  fielder  stop  or  catch  ball  illegally,  the  runner  or  run- 
ners are  entitled  to  extra  bases 6 

Returning  to  bases   (without  liability  to  be  put  out) : 

If  umpire  declare  any  foul  not  legally  caught.... 1 

If  umpire  declare  illegally  batted  ball 2 

If  umpire  declare  dead  ball 3 

If  umpire  interfere  with  catcher  or  throw 4 

If  pitched  ball  struck  at  touches  batsman 5 

If  umpire  is  struck  by  fair  hit  ball 6 

If  umpire  calls  batsman  or  runner  out  for  interference...  7 

When  not  required  to  touch  intervening  bases 8 

Base  runners  are  out : 

Attempt  to  hinder  catcher  after  three  strikes 1 

Fielder  hold  fair  hit 2 

Third  strike  held  by  fielder 3 

Touched  with  ball  after  three  strikes 4 

Fielder  touches  first  base  ahead  of  runner... 5 

Running  out  of  three-foot  lines 6 

Running  out  of  line  after  having  reached  first 7 

Failure  to  avoid  fielder  in  act  of  fielding  ball 8 

Touched  by  fielder  having  ball  in  possession 9 

Ball  held  on  base  before  runner  can  return 10 

Forced  to  vacate  base  by  succeeding  runner 11 

Hit  by  fair  ball  before  touching  fielder 12 

Failure  to  touch  bases  in  regular  or  reverse  order 13 

Failure  to  return  to  base  held  when  "time"  was  called..  14 

If  batsman  interfere  with  play  at  home  plate 15 

Passing  preceding  base  runner 16 

(If  touched  by  a  coacher  at  third  base 17 

Overrunning   first   base 18 

Coacher  drawing  throw  to  plate 19 

Members  of  team  at  bat  confusing  fielding  side 20 

Umpire  to  declare  out  without  appeal  for  decision — 

Coaching  rules 

Scoring   of  runs 

Definition  of  a   "force-out" 


Rule. 
51 
51 

51 
51 


52 
52 

53 
53 
53 

53 
53 
53 

54 

54 

54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 

55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
57 
58 
59 
59 
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THE  UMPIRE  AND  HIS  DUTIES.  Sec.     Rule. 

Power  to  enforce  decisions 60 

Umpire-in-chief  and  duties 1-2-3-4  61 

Field  umpire's  duties 1-2  62 

No  appeal  from  decision 63 

Captain  alone  has  right  to  appeal  on  rule  construction a       ..  63 

Single  umpire's  duties ,       ..  64 

Cannot  question  umpire's  accuracy  of  judgment.... „        ..  65 

Cannot  change  umpire  during  progress  of  game 66 

Penalties  for  violations 1-2-3  67 

Umpire  to  report   fining  or  removal  of  player  within  twelve 

hours 68 

Notification  of  fines  and  time  of  payment 69 

Umpire's  report  on  flagrant  cases 70 

Warning  to  captains 71 

Ground  rules  and  materials  of  the  game 72 

Official   announcements    73 

Suspension  of  play 74 

FIELD   RULES. 

Persons  allowed  on  field  other  than  players  and  umpire 75 

Spectators  shall  not  be  addressed 76 

Police  protection 77 

GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 

"Play" 78 

"Time"    79 

"Game"     80 

*  'An  inning"    81 

"A  time  at  bat" 82 

"Legal"    or    "legally" 83 

THE  SCORING  RULES    (Rule  84). 
The  batsman's  record: 

Times   at   bat 1  85 

Number  of  runs 2  85 

First   base   hits 3  85 

When  base  hits  should  be  credited 4  85 

Sacrifice  hits   5  85 

The  fielding  record: 

Number  of  put  outs,  and  explanation  of 6  85 

Number  of  assists,  and  explanation  of 7  85 

Errors,  and  explanation  of 8  85 

Exemption  from  errors 8  85 

Scorer  to  determine 8  85 

Stolen   bases    9  85 

Definition  of  wild  pitch  and  passed  ball 10  85 

Definition  of  run  earned  off  pitcher 11  85 

The  summary: 

The  score  of  each  inning  and  total  runs 1  86 

The  number  of  stolen  bases 2  86 

The  number  of  sacrifice  hits 3  86 

The  number  of  sacrifice  flies 4  86 

The  number  of  two-base  hits 5  86 

The  number  of  three-base  hits - 6  86 

The  number  of  home  runs 7  86 

The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays 8  86 

The  number  of  innings  each  pitcher  pitched  in 9  86 

The  number  of  base  hits  made  off  each  pitcher 10  86 

The  number  of  strike  outs 11  86 

The  number  of  bases  on  balls 12  86 

The  number  of  wild  pitches 13  86 

The  number  of  hit  batsmen 14  86 

The  number  of  passed  balls 15.  86 

The  time  of  the  game. , . .       16  86 

The  name  of  the  umpire  or  umpires 17  86 
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To  Arrange  a  Base  Ball  Schedule 

No  fixed  plan  has  been  devised  to  arrange  a  Base  Ball  schedule 
upon  a  certain  unalterable  formula.  Some  of  those  who  have  the 
task  of  putting  together  such  schedules  as  one  of  their  annual 
duties  use  one  method,  and  some  another,  in  arranging  their  dates. 
Where  it  is  only  necessary  to  play  a  straight  series  of  games 
regardless  of  when  they  fall  and  in  what  cities  they  are  to  be 
played,  a  good  way  is  first  to  devise  something  like  a  checkerboard 
arrangement,  as  is  outlined  below.  Numbers  can  be  used  for  the 
eight  clubs  instead  of  their  names.  It  is  always  evident  that 
Number  One  never  can  play  with  Number  One,  because  no  club 
plays  with  itself.  The  same  thing  pertains  to  Number  Two  and 
thus  on. 

MAY— AT  HOME— EIGHT  CLUBS 


f-Z 

1   /        2       3  W~- 

3-^\          |          |   6-7 

s-s 

3-f 

|   .5-    .   6        7      8   1 

7-Z 

\9-3  l^r-6 

2.-// 

19       /O      //    /Z  I 

7-6 

3-/           \<r-8  1 

r-v 

3-2.  \          |           |    *S 

6-7 

/-J 

1/7     /B      /9    ZO\ 

\4-2-     S~-7\    6-3 

Z-3 

12/     2Z      23    Zf-l 

7-tf 

&-<£> 

■     1*-/                 1 

In  the  above,  the  first  twenty-four  days  of  May  have  been  pro,- 
vided  with  four  games  on  each  day,  between  eight  clubs,  making  a 
presumable  league.  It  is  true  that  this  arrangement  is  straight  out, 
but  it  gives  an  idea  as  to  how  a  series  can  be  checked  off,  so  that 
the  originator  of  a  schedule  may  be  sure  that  his  teams  have  not 
doubled. 

If  the  first  six  days  of  May  were  to  be  devoted  to  series  of  three 
games  .  instead  of  a  series  of  four,  the  arrangement  would  not 
differ,  the  number  of  games  being  the  same  on  each  day.  After 
playing  six  days,  it  would  be  equally  as  easy  to  arrange  to  play 
games  after  then  on  the  plan  block  of  a  four-igame  series. 

Where  there  is  to  be  travel  and  long  jumps  which  necessitate 
night  travel,  and  perhaps  day  travel  in  addition,  it  is  necessary  to> 
eliminate  now  and  then  a  day  from  playing  dates  for  travel  pur- 
poses. This  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  number  of  games 
played,  but  must  be  noted  in  the  calendar  jumps. 

Almost  invariably  conditions  of  certain  nature  enter  into  the 
making  of  a  schedule.  For  instance,  a  certain  city  or  cities  may 
be  selected  for  the  Decoration  Day  games  and  for  the  games  of 
other  holidays.  When  that  is  the  case,  these  dates  can  be  sched- 
uled at  once,  the  number  of  such  clubs  being  inserted  in  the  square 
which  corresponds  to  the  date.  From  that  time  on  the  maker  of 
the  schedule  must  be  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  double  on  the 
clubs :  in  other  words,  arrange  different  games  for  the  clubs  which 
are  to  have  the  selected  dates.  In  general,  nothing  will  be  of  more 
assistance  to  the  amateur  in  making  up  a  schedule  than  to  use  the 
checkerboard  arrangement,  and  for  that  reason  a  copy  is  published 
herewith,  in  order  that  its  general  scope  may  be  noted. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune,  March  10,  1919 


Copyright,  1919,  by  New  York  Tribune,  Inc, 


Is  it  wise  to  tax  the    healthful 


From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  March  12,  1919 


^jotting  the  Innocent  Bystander      By  Jim  Nds$wm 


Copyright,  1919,  by  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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To  Introduce 

The  Baseball  Paper  of  the  World 

We  will   send  it  Three  Months- 
Twelve  Weeks— for  $1.00 

also  a  free  copy  of 

The  Dope  Book 

{The  Sporting  News  Record  Book) 

This  offer  is  made  unusually  attractive,  for  we  want 
you  to  become  acquainted  with  the  world's  greatest 
and  only  baseball  weekly.  Published  weekly  the  year 
'round,  and  sells  at  10  cents  a  copy. 

Complete    Corps   of  Correspondents 

Box   Scores  of  Majors   and  Leading  Minors  in  Season 

Latest  Schedules  and  Averages,  Published 

Immediately  Upon  Release 

Selected  and  recognized  by  the  National  Commission 
as  the  only  baseball  paper,  and  in  which  the  official 
findings  of  baseball's  high  court  are  published. 

Remit  $1.00  in  currency,  stamps,  money  or  express 
order  today,  we'll  do  the  rest.  There's  a  pleasant  surprise 
awaiting  you.  Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  at 
once— NOW. 

CHARLES  C.  SPINK  &  SON 

1002  Olive  Street        -        ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Baseball  Magazine 

OFFERS 

"BALLDOM    UP-TO-DATE" 

Containing  1918  Records  and 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  BASEBALL 

Including  1918  Records 
These  books  contain  the  answers  T|^*-U        T7T>T7T?        TJ 

to  your  baseball  problems  130 til JT  XV H Hi r*  TG6 

L>     vtkr^  +Z>+       iS    a    baseball  encyclopedia,   containing    ALL    THE 

-t-r      lAGrs  that  any  one  knows  of  baseball,   including  every  record  of 

in   101  a    <£?*   ??fG  l°r  ^e  Past  25  ,years'    Ho^ver,  this  book  was  published 

+,      '  ,aTnd  therefore  five  years*  records   were  missing  until   we  had  the 

SKj  S^VK  the  Sreat6St  *-balf  statistical  Z 

greatest  book   of  baseball  records,    facts,    figures,    and  incidents 
ever  compiled,  and  it  will  never  be  equalled,  let  alone  surpassed. 

Who's  Who  in  Baseball 

Compiled  by  John  J.  Lawres  for  the  Baseball  Magazine  Co. 
Contains  authentic  and  complete  records  of  every  important  plaver  in  the 
Natmnal  and  American  Leagues.  The  height,  weight,  age  and  Mrtnplacl 
of  every  player  is  given  together  with  the  complete  list  of  all  professional 
ball  clubs  with  which  he  has  been  connected.  The  batting  averse  of 
every  player  is  traced  year  by  year,  giving  the  complete  list  of  number  of 
hits,   runs,   stolen  bases,   etc.-six  columns  of  important  figures      In  addi- 

EShpES  leadlDg  PitC^-rS  °f  h0th  leagues  are  *eated  ing?hl  most  com- 
prehensive manner  giving  games  pitched,  wins,  losses,  average  effective- 
ness, etc,  More  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  players,  comprising  all 
the  leading  members  of  both  leagues  are  treated  in  a  manner  wh£g  for 
thoroughness  and  general  instructiveness  has  never  been  equalled. 

These  are  two  books  that  every  "Fan"  should  own,  and  they  are  a  credit 
to  any  library,  given  absolutely  FREE,  with  one  year's  subscription  to  the 

^r^^M^uT^'oS?05  Foreisn-  $2-50)  *>v»- 
The  Baseball  Magazine 

is  the  Best  Man's  Magazine  published,  the  only  National  Publication 
devoted  to  Baseball 

You  are  not  a  real  "Fan"  unless  you  read  the  Baseball  Magazine. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this  offer  without  notice.  To  make 
sure  of  getting  "yours"— Send  in  your  order  today. 

— COUPON  ■ ■ 

BASEBALL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 

^f?tlemen:rE°cl^sed  ^'$1.50  (Canada,  $2.00;  Foreign,  $2-50)  for  which 
enter  my  subscription  to  Baseball  Magazine  for  one  year!  starting  with 
^"^\'V,TVkX1:;**,^,Vr"--lssue~and  send  me  FREE,  postage  prepaid,  a  copy 
of  BALLDOM  and  WHO'S  WHO  IN  BASEBALL.  '  Vy 

Name  City    

stree*    State 


Sffi  THE  SPALDING! 


ITRADE-MARK^SSIf 


Spalding  "Official  National  League"  Ball 


(REG.  U.S.PAT.  OFF.) 


The 

Official  Ball 

of  the 

World 

Series 


nna 


Adopted 

by  the 
National 

League 

Patent 
Cork  Center 

Patented 
August  31,  1909 


No.  1.     Used  in  all   Championship  games.     Double 

stitched,  red  and  black Each,  d*0  f\(\ 

Com  *  $20.00  Doz.  «P^VVJ 

SPALDING  RUBBER  CORE  LEAGUE  BALL 

No.  1A.      Pure  Para  rubber  center.      Wound  in  same  manner  and  with  same 

yarn  as"Omcial  National  League."  Stitched  red  and  black.  Ea.,  $1.7 '5  +$18.00  Doz9 

SPALDING 

"OFFICIAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE"  JR.  BALL 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
No.  Bl.    Patent  cork  center,  slightly  smaller  in  size 

than  our"OfHcial  National  League"  (Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.)        t  A£ft**i*t)  W 

Ball  No.  1 .    .      Each,  $1.50      I      ^MtCiql^ 

SPALDING  MATCH 

No.  4.     Horsehide  cover Each,  $1.00  J 

SPALDING  JUNIOR  PROFESSIONAL 
No.  7B.     Slightly  under  regular  size.     Horsehide 

cover.     Carefully  made Each,  50c.        l|gjg 

SPALDING  KING  OF  THE  DIAMOND 
No.  5.     Full  size;  has  horsehide  cover.     Each.  50c. 
No.  8.  SPALDING  LEAGUE  JUNIOR.  A  popu- 
lar boys'  size  ball.     Durable  cover.    .     Each,  25c.  No.  Bl 

No.  6.     STAR.    Full  size.     Durable  cover.    . Each,  25c. 

No.  11.   BOYS'  AMATEUR.    Nearly  regulation  size  and  weight.       .         "      20c. 
No.  12.   BOYS'   FAVORITE.     A  good  boys'  size;  two-piece  cover.         "      15c. 

No.  13.   ROCKET.    Two-piece  cover.     Boys'  size "      10c. 

The  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  +  will  be  quoted  only 

on  orders  for  one-half  dozen  or  more  it  one  time.    Quantity  prices  not  allowed  on 

items  not  marked  with  it 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  I 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 
ADDRESSED  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  BOOK 


PRICES    SUBJECT    TO    CHANGE    WITHOUT    NOTICE.      For  Canadian  price,  see  .pecial  Canadian  Catalogue 


—lilMMII 


GUARANTEES 
QUALITY   \ 


SPALDING  BASE  BALL  BATS 

No.  200.       Spalding  Double   Oil    Tempered    Autograph    Ash    Bats 

Finest  second  growth  osage  ash,  air  dried  two  or  three  years;  very  tough, 
hard  stock,  double  oiled  tempered.  (Boiled  in  oil  two  successive  days) , 
hard  filled,  hand  rubbed  and  French  polished.    12  models. .  .  Each,  $2.00 

SPECIFICATIONS  of  Models  furnished  in  the  No.  200  line  of  bats  listed  above. 


Model 

Length 

Weight 

Model 

Length 

Weight 

Model 

Length 

Weight 

200 

34  in. 

37  to  45  oz. 

204 

33  in. 

36  to  43  oz. 

208 

34  in. 

37  to  44  oz. 

201 

32  in, 

38  to  45  oz. 

205 

32  in. 

39  to  46  oz. 

209 

33  in. 

36  t»  43  oz. 

202 

34  in. 

38  to  45  oz. 

206 

33  in. 

36  to  44  oz. 

210 

33  in. 

39  to  46  oz. 

203 

34  in. 

38  to  45  oz. 

207 

33  in. 

35  to  42  oz. 

211 

34  in. 

38  to  45  oz, 

SPALDING  "PLAYERS'  AUTOGRAPH"  BATS 

No.  150.  Duplicating  in  every  case  the  bat  made  famous  by  the  great 
player  whose  autograph  signature  is  branded  on  it.  Made  from  finest 
air-dried,  second  growth,  straight  grained  white  ash,  cut  from  upl.an' 
timber.  Special  oil  finish  hardens  with  age  increasing  the  resiliency 
and  driving  power Each,  $1.50 

Furnished  in  following  models.    Mention  name  of  player  when  ordering. 


VIC  SAIER  Autograph  Mode  1 
Fairly  thin  handle,  we'll'distributed  striking  surface. 
Weights  40  to  44  ounces.    Length  34  inches. 

BENNIE  KAUFF  Autograph  Model 
More  tapered  than  Saier  model,  good  striking  sur- 
face.     Weights  from  38  to  42    ounces.      Length 
33  1-2  inches. 

JOHN  J.  EVERS  Autograph  Model 
Sufficient   wood  to  give   splendid  driving  power. 
Weights  from  40  to  44  ounces.      Length  34  inches. 

DAVIS  ROBERTSON  Autograph  Mode  1 
Longest  bat  in   regular  line.      Fairly  thin  handle, 
even   tapered.      Weights  from  37   to    42   ounces. 
Length  35  1-2  inches. 

ROGER  P.  BRESNAHAN  Autograph  Model 
Short,  large  handle,  well  rounded  end.      Weights 
from  40  to  44  ounces.     Length  32  1-2  inches. 

FRED  WILLIAMS  Autograph  Model 
Handle  slightly  thicker  than   Zimmerman  model, 
good   striking   surface.      Weights  from    36   to  42 
ounces.    Length  34  inches. 


HAL  CHASE  Autograph  Model 
Very  large  batting  surface  and  long  thin  handle. 
Weights  from  41  to  45  ounces.     Length  34  inches. 

MILLER  J.  HUGGINS  Autograph  Model 
Short  small  handle,    body   quite  thick.      Weights 
from  38  to  42  ounces.     Length  32  inches. 

NORMAN  ELBERFELD  Autograph  Mode! 
Specially  adapted  to  small  or  light  men.      Weights 
from  35  to  39  ounces.     Length  31  inches. 

HEINIE  ZIMMERMAN  Autograph  Model 
Medium  small  handle   and  good  striking  surface. 
Weights  from  40  to  45  ounces.    Length  34  inches. 

HARRY  H.  DAVIS  Autograph  Model 
Light  weight  but  well  balanced.      Weights  from  36 
to  40  ounces.     Length  34  1-2  inches. 

FRANK  M.  SCHULTE  Autograph  Model 
An  excellent  model.    Weights  from  37  to  41  ounces. 
Length  35  inches. 


Can  also  supply  on  special  orders,  Donlin,  Oakes,  Crawford,  Elberfeld, 
Clarke,  and  Keeler  models. 

If  you  have  any  particular  model  of  bat  which  you  wish  made  up  or  an  old  bat  that  you  want  duplicated 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  your  order  if  complete  specifications  are  sent  to  any  A.  G.  SPALDING  o£ 
BROS'.  Store,  accompanied  by  the  price,  $1.50.  The  bat  will  be  made  and  finished  according  to  your 
specifications,  either  in  the  "Professional"  oil  finish  or  the  "Gold  Medal"  natural  finish.  If  the  old  bat  is 
seat  it  should  be  expressed,  charges  prepaid,  with  your  name  and  address  on  the  package,  and  also  on  tag 
attached  to  bat.  If  only  measurements  -\re  sent,  special  care  should  be  used  in  drawing  the  bat  on  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  giving  the  exact  shape  of  the  bat  with  measurements  around  different  parts  and  the  length 
and   the  approximate  weight.      At  least  five  ounces  variation  in  weight  must  be  allowed  for  difference,  in 

density  of  timber. 

We  require  at  least  two  weeks'  time  for  the  execution  of  special  bat  orders. 

We  do  not  guarantee  bats  against  breaking, 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO | 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADDRESSED  TO  US 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS 

-STORES  TN  ALt  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  UST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COYEB 
Of  THIS  BOOK     ' 


t PRICES    SUBJECTJTO    CHANGE    WITHOUT    NOTICE.     For  Canadian  price._se«jp^  Cai-djaa^a^gu^ 


ACCEPT  NO 
I  SUBSTITUTE 


TH£SRALDING< 


KTRADE-MARK  'Mm 


SPALDING  BASE  BALL  BATS 

No.  150N.  Spalding  Natural  Finish  Ash  Bats.  Finished  plain  white, 
hard  filled,  French  polished.    12  models Each,  $1.50 

No.  150B.  Spalding  Dark  Brown  Taped  Ash  Bats.  Very  dark  brown 
stained,  except  12  in.  of  handle  left  natural.  Tape  wound  grip.  Hard 
filled,  high  French  polished.    12  models Each,  $1.50 


SPECIFICATIONS  of  Models  furnished  in  the  Nos.  150N  and  150B  line  of  bats  listed  above 

Model     Length        Weight 

N5         34  in.       36  to  44  oz. 

N6         34  in.        36  to  44  oz. 

N7         34  in.       38  to  45  oz. 

N8        32  in.       37  to  43  oz. 


Model  Length  Weight 

Nl  31  in.  32  to  39  oz. 

N2  33  in.  33  to  43  oz. 

N3  33  in.  35  to  44  oz. 

N4  33  In.  32  to  40  oz. 


Model  Length  Weight 

N9  35  in.  38  to  45  oz. 

N10  34  in.  36  to  44  oz. 

Nil  32  in.  40  to  44  oz. 

N12  35  in.  40  to  47  oz. 


No.  125S.  Spalding  "All  Star"  Ash  Bats.  Yellow  stained,  mottle  burnt, 
hard  filled,  high  French  polished.  Good  quality  second  growth  white 
ash.     Supplied  in  twelve  assorted  models Each,  $1.25 

No.  125M.  Spalding  New  Special  College  Ash  Bats.  Special  oil  tem- 
pered, natural  finish,  hard  filled,  taped  eight  inches  on  handle.  Fine 
quality  second  growth  white  ash.    Supplied  in  twelve  assorted  models. 

Each,  $1.25 

No.  125Y.  Spalding  Special  National  Association  Ash  Bats.  Yellow 
stained,  hard  filled,  two-thirds  of  bat  light  flame  burnt,  French  polished. 
Fine  grade  second  growth  white  ash,  taped  five  inches  on  handle. 
Supplied  in  twelve  assorted  models Each,  $1.25 

No.  125F.  Spalding  Hardwood  Fungo  Bat.  38  in.  long,  thin  model,  pro- 
fessional oil  finish Each,  $1.25 

No.  100T.  Spalding  League,  Taped  Handle.  Assorted  models.  Good 
quality  white  ash « Each,  $1.00 

No.  100.    Spalding  League,  Plain  Handle.    Same  as  No.  100T,    Not  taped 

handle Each,  $1.00 

No.  75W.    Spalding  Willow  Fungo  Bat.    Specially  selected  basswood,  light 

weight,  yellow  stained,  assorted  lengths .. Each,  75c. 

No.  SOB.    Spalding  Junior.    Boys'  bat.     Special  finished,  assorted  models, 

selected  white  ash „ Each,  50c. 

No.  25B.    Spalding  Junior  League.    Boys'  bat.     Light  weights ;  good  grade 

ash  (six  dozen  in  a  crate) , Each,  25c. 

We  do  not  guarantee  bats  against  breaking. 


PBOMPT  ATTENTION  6ITEN  TO  I 
B^ANT  COMMUNICATIONS 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVES 

OF  THIS  BOOK 


[PRICES  SUBJECTJTO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTlCE._For 


s  ipactal  Camdiaa  Catalogue. 


sr&s^E 


:THESRALD1NG11 


)TRADE^MARKGSr 


SPALDING  CATCHERS'  MITTS 

No.     12-0.         "Honor."        The 

pride  of  the  Spalding  factory. 
Special  brown  leather.  Pad- 
ding cannot  get  out  of  shape, 
as  it  is  held  by  an  "inside 
Hk  mitt"  of  leather.  Leather 
laced  back  and  strap-and- 
buckle  reinforcement  at 
thumb.  " Stick-on- the-Hand" 
strap-and-buckle  fastening 

Each,  $16.00 
|  No.  10-0.  "World  Series/' 
Finest  selected  brown  calf- 
skin. King  Patent  Felt  Pad- 
ding, leather  laced  back  and 
special  "Stick-on- the-Hand" 
strap  and  brass  buckle  fasten- 
ing  Each,  $13.00 

No.  6-0.    "Collegiate."    Special 
olive-colored  leather.       King 
Patent  Felt  Padding;   laced 
back  and  thumb;  strap-and- 
buckle  fastening.  Each,  $10. 00 
No.  OK.     "OK  Model."    Semi- 
No.  12-0  molded  face.    Brown  leather 
throughout.        Felt  padding, 
patent  laced   back   and    thumb;    leather   lace,  leather   bound  edges. 

Leather  strap  and  buckle  fastening Each,  $8.00 

No.  5-0.  "League  Extra."  Molded  face.  Special  tanned  buff  colored  leather, 
soft  and  pliable;  patent  hand  formed  felt  padding;  strap-and-buckle  fast- 
ening at  back,  reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb,  and  made  with  patent  laced 

back.  Heel  of  hand  piece  felt  lined.  Leather  bound  edges Each  $7.00 

No.  4-0.  "League  Special/*  Molded  face.  Special  tanned  brown  leather; 
patent  hand  formed  felt  padding;  reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb;  patent 
laced  back,  leather  lace;  strap-and-buckle  fastening  at  back.    Heel  of 

hand  piece  felt  lined.     Leather  bound  edges. . Each,  $5.00 

No.  O.  "Interstate."  Brown  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  leather  back  and  side 
piece;  strap-and-buckle  fastening;  patent  laced  back;  leather  lace.    Heel  of 

hand  piece  felt  lined Each,  $4.50 

No.  AA.  "Athletic."  Brown  leather  face  and  finger  piece,  black  leather  back  and 

side  piece;  patent  laced  back,  leather  lace;  strap-and-buckle  fastening.    $3.75 

No.  1C.     "Back-Stop."    Gray  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  oak  colored  leather 

side  piece.    Strap-and-buckle;  patent  laced  back,  leather  lace.    Each,  $3.25 

No.  3.    "Amateur."   Oak  colored  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  imitation  leather 

back.    Reinforced  at  thumb ;  strap-and-buckle  fastening Each,  $2.25 

No.  3A.    "Public  School."    Oak  colored  leather  face  and  fingers.    Canvas  back 

and  Army  gum  fabric  side  piece.    Reinforced  at  thumb .Each,  $1.60 

No.  4E.  "Boys'  Amateur."  Oak  colored  leather  face  and  fingers,  canvas  back 
and  Army  gum  fabric  side  piece.    Good  size Each,  $1.10 

All  Styles   Made  in  Rights  and  Lefts 
When  Ordering  for  Left  Handed  Players  Specify  "Full  Right" 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 
ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 
.  ADDRESSED  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 
SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 
;     Of  THIS  BOOK 


PRICES   SUBJECT    TO    CHANGE    WITHOUT    NOTICE. _ For  Canada  price,  see  .pecial  Canadia. 


ACCEPT  NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


THESRALdlNGl 


}.TRADE'-MARKGffluT^ 


SPALDING    BASEMEN'S  MITTS 


No.    ABX.      "Stick  on  the  Hand." 

The  "Stick-on-the-Hand"  construe. 

tfcaDlllfJ  ^Ik  tion  will  prove  of  wonderful  assist- 

^efcoa-a*-  ance.     Laced,  except  around  thumb 

™        and    heel,    leather    lace;   strap-and- 

buckle  adjustment  at  thumb. 

Each,  $8.50 

No.  AXP.     "World  Series."    Finest 

white   tanned   buck;   leather  lacing 

B        around  mitt,  including  thumb ;  strap- 

|         and-buckle  fastening.    Leather  strap 

support    at    thumb.     King  Patent 

W  Padding Each,  $8.00 

No.   BXP.     "World   Series."  Finest 
selected  brown  calfskin;  leather  lac- 
ing; strap-and-buckle  fastening.  Leather  strap  support  at  thumb.    King 
Patent  Padding ' Each,  $7.50 

No.  BXS.  "League  Special."  Selected  brown  calfskin,  bound  with 
brown  leather.  Leather  laced,  except  heel;  leather  strap  support  at 
thumb ;  strap-and-buckle  fastening Each,  $7.00 

No.  BXB.  "Well  Broke."  Brown  horse  hide,  bound  with  black  leather. 
Leather  laced,  except  thumb  and  heel.  Strap-and-buckle  adjustment  at 
thumb Each,  $6.50 

No.  CD.  "Red  Oak."  Oak  colored  leather  with  leather  binding.  Leather 
laced,  except  at  thumb  and  heel,  leather  strap  support  at  thumb.  Strap- 
and-buckle  fastening Each,  $5.00 

No.  CX.  "Semi-Pro."  Face  of  specially  tanned  smoke  color  leather, 
back  of  firm  tanned  brown  leather,  laced,  except  at  heel.  Strap-and- 
buckle  fastening Each,  $3.50 

No.  CXS.  "Amateur."  Special  oak  colored  leather.  Correctly- 
padded;  laced,  except  at  heel.  Strap-and-buckle  fastening.  Each,  $3.00 

No.  DX.  "Double  Play."  Oak  tanned  leather;  laced  all  around, 
except  at  heel.  Strap-and-buckle  fastening.   Nicely  padded.  .Each,  $2.75 

No.  EX.  "League  Junior."  Black  leather  face.  Laced,  except  at 
heel;  padded.     Strap-and-button  fastening Each,  $2.25 

All  Styles  Made  in  Rights  and  Lefts 
When  Ordering  for  Left  Handed  Players  Specify  "Full  Right" 
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SPALDING  INFIELDERS'  GLOVES 

No.  BBH.       "Honor."      All     horsehide,  /'™"\ 

special    buck    tanning,    including    full  ^~     /         j 

lining,    maldng    this    really    the    most  f      \            \\ 

durable  and  "wearable"  fielders'  glove  I          u                      lljf~\ 

ever  put  out.     Leather  welted  seams,  \         p.,         jj        W        \ 

Laced  at  heel .  . Each,  $7.50  /  \        U         \l       J           I 

No.  BB1.  "World  Series."  Finest  quality        /m         4>        v       [I 

buckskin.     Most  carefully  constructed,    ^  | 

being  of  good  width  and  length,  but  not /  W  I 

clumsy.     Leather  lined.     Welted  seams  A  >v  „         %&# 

King  Patent  Felt  Padding.  Each,  $6.50  \>  jf*Au.Uf(i''< 

No.  PXL.    "Professional."  Finest  buck-    \  \  Xo*or  ; 

skin  obtainable.   Heavily  padded  around        \        \  /&&&  j 

edges  and  little  finger.      Extra  long  to  \         fflpspa--  / 

protect  the  wrist.  Leather  lined.  Welted     Jl°-  \      )         ^§|/  f 

seams.    In  regular  and  "Cadet"  fingers.     BBH  V-^  f 

Each,  $6.00  uf,.  ,   » » jjj§ 

No.  XWL.  "League  Special."  Specially  tanned  calfskin.  Extra  long  to 
protect  wrist.    Leather  lined.   Welted  seams .    Each,  $6.00 

No.  2W.  "Minor  League."  Smoked  horsehide.  Professional  model; 
leather  lined;  laced  at  wrist;  welted  seams  Each,  $5.50 

No.  3X.  "Semi-Pro."  Gray  buck  tanned  leather.  A  very  large  model. 
Correctly  padded;  welted  seams.    Leather  lined Each,  $5.00 

No.  XL.  "Club  Special."  Special  white  tanned  leather;  laced  at  wrist 
to  adjust  padding;  welted  seams;  leather  lined .Each,  $5.00 

No.  4X.  "Association."  Brown  leather,  specially  treated.  Laced  at 
wrist.    Welted  seams;  leather  lined Each,  $4.00 

No.  MO*    "Ours."  Made  of  selected  oak  tanned  leather,  leather  lined. 

Each,  $3.25 

No.  XS.     "Practice,"    Good  quality  pearl  tanned  leather;  well  finished; 

welted  seams;  leather  lined. Each,  $2.75 

No.  15.  "Regulation."  Men's  size.  Brown  tanned  leather,  padded; 
welted  seams;  leather  lined Each,  $2.50 

No.  15R.  "Regulation."  Men's  size.  Black  tanned  leather,  laced  at 
wrist  for  padding  adjustment;  leather  lined Each,  $2.50 

No.  15 W.  "Mascot."  Men's  size.  Oak  colored  leather;  leather 
lined Each,  $2.25 

No.  13.  "Interscholastic."  Youths'  size.  Oak  tanned  brown  leather, 
welted  seams;  palm  leather  lined Each,  $1.60 

No.  17.  "Youths'."  Good  size;  special  brown  tanned  leather;  nicely 
padded;  palm  leather  lined Each,  $1.10 

An  extra  piece  of  felt  padding  is  enclosed  with  each  King  Patent  Glove. 

All  of  above  gloves  are  made  with  Diverted  Seam  (Pat.  March  1 0,  1 908),  and  have 
web  of  leather  between  thumb  and  first  finger  which  can  be  cut  out  if  not  required. 

Made  in  Rights  and  Lefts.  When  ordering  for  Left  Handed  Players  Specify  "Full  Right*' 
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KMteTHE  SPALDING! 


SPALDING   CATCHERS'  MASKS 

No.  12-CL.     "Double  Diamond."    Has 

special  truss  supported  frame  besides 
double  wiring  at  point  where  greatest 
strength  is  needed.  Padding  of  new 
design.  Diamond  shaped  opening  in 
front  of  mouth Each,  $8.00 

No.  10-0 W.  "World  Series."  Special 
electric  welded,  "Open  Vision,"  black 
finish  frame,  including  wire  ear  guards 
and  circular  opening  in  front.  Weight 
is  as  light  as  consistent  with  absolute 
safety;  padding  made  to  conform  to  the 
face  with  comfort Each,  $7.00 

No.  4-0.  "Sun  Protecting."  Patent  lea- 
ther sunshade,  protects  eyes  without 
obstructing  view.  "Open  Vision," 
electric  welded  frame  of  finest  steel 
wire,    heavy    black    finish.      Diamond  No.  12-CL 

shaped  opening  in  front.    Fitted  with  soft  chin-pad;  improved  design 
hair-filled  pads,  including  forehead  pad,  and  special  elastic  head-band . 

Eacn,  $6.00 

No.  O-P.     "Semi-Pro"  League.     "Open  Vision,"  electric  welded  best 
black  annealed  steel  wire  frame      Convenient  opening  in  front  of  mouth. 

Each,  $4.50 

"Regulation  League"  Masks 

No.  O-X.    Men's  size.   "Open  Vision,"  electric  welded  frame,  finished  in 
black.     Leather  covered  pads Eac.i,  $2.50- 

No.  OXB.   Youths'  "Open  Vision,"  electric  welded  frame,  black  finish. 

Each,  $2.50 

No.  A.     Men's.    Electric  welded  black  enameled  frame.     Leather  covered 

pads Each,  $2.00 

No.  B.  Youths'.  Electric  welded  black 
enameled  frame,  similar  in  quality  through- 
out to  No.  A,  but  smaller  in  size.  Ea.,  $1.50 

No.  X.  Electric  welded  black  ^ameled  frame. 
Canvas  covered  pads Each,  $1.00 


SPALDING  UMPIRES'  MASK 

No.  UO.  "Super-Protected."  Wires  in 
this  mask  support  each  other  and  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  an  entirely  new  principle 
of  mask  construction.  Eye  opening  is 
straight  across  with  *' Diamond"  point  wired 
protection.  Fitted  with  extra  padded  chin 
protection  and  folding  padded  ear  pieces . 

Each,  $8.50 
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SPALDING  TAILOR-MADE  BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS,  1919 

Shirts  supplied  with  these  uniforms  have  either  style  "A," 
"B,"  "C,"  or  convertible  collar.  Pants  either  plain  or  elastic 
bottoms.     Tunnel  Belt  Loops  supplied  without  extra  charge. 

Note— Club   prices    apply   on   orders   for   complete   team   outfits. 
Single  Retail  prices  on  orders  for  less  than  team  outfits. 

Spalding  "World  Series"  Uniform 

Reg.U.S.Pat.CHF. 

No.   O  Quality     Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap —     C!ub  Single 

any  style    $17.07  $19.25 

Colors  of  Material:     Such  as  we  may  be  able  to  supply.     Set 

of  samples  sent  on  request. 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  above  uniforms: 

No.    400    Belt 1.13        1.25 

And  No.   IRC  Stockings 1.89       2.10 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 20.09    22.60 

Or   if   plain   color   No.    1R   Stockings,    instead   of    No.   IRC,    as 
suggested  above    20.00    22.50 

Spalding  "League"  Uniform 

No.   1   Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,   pants  and  cap — 

any  style 12.89     15.10 

Colors  of  Material:     Such  as  we  may  be  able  to  supply.     Set 

of  samples  sent  on  request. 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  above  uniforms: 

No.    725    Belt - 81  .90 

And  No.  IRC   Stockings „ 1.89        2.10 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 15.59     18.10 

Or   if   plain   color   No.    1R   Stockings,    instead   of    No.    IRC,    as 

suggested   above    1 5.5C    18.00 

Spalding  "Minor  League"  Uniform 

No.   M   Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap — 
any  style 11.61      13.90 

Colors  of  Material:     Such  as  we  may  be  able  to  supply.     Set 
of  samples  sent  on  request. 
"We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  above  uniforms: 

No.    755    Belt ,  .54  .60 

And  No.   3RC  Stockings 1.44        1.60 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 13.59     16.10 

Or  if   plain   color   No.    3R   Stockings,    instead   of    No.    3RC,    as 

suggested   above    13.50     16.00 

Spalding  " Commercial  League"  Uniform 

No.  X  Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap....      8.11      10  40 
Colors  of  Material:     Such  as  we  may  be  able  to  supply.     Set 

of  samples  sent  on  request. 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  above  uniforms: 

No.    755    Belt ,54  o0 

And  No.   3RC   Stockings „ |  '44        { '5Q 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 10~09     12  60 

Or  if    plain    color    No.    3R   Stockings,    instead   of    No.    3RC,    as 

suggested   above    10.00     12.50 

Three-quarter  length  sleeves  only  furnished   on  shirts  of  No, 

X  quality.     No  extra  #charge  for  lettering  shirts  with  name  of 

club.     Extra  charge  for  all  lettering  on  caps 
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SPALDING  BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS,  1919 

Note — Club   prices    apply   on   orders   for   complete   team    outfits. 
Single  Retail  prices  on  orders  for  less  than  team   outfits. 

Spalding  "Amateur  Special"  Uniform  C1  -      g.    - 

No.  4  Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap....    $5.7S      $7.65 

Colors  of  Material:  Such  as  we  may  be  able  to  supply.  Set 
of  samples  sent  upon  request. 

Three-quarter  length  sleeves  only  furnished  on  shirts  of  Nos. 
X.  3  and  4  qualities.  No  extra  charge  for  lettering  shirts 
with  name  of  club.     Extra  charge  for  all  lettering  on  caps. 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  above  uniforms: 

No.    755    Belt 54  60 

And    No.    4RC    Stockings 77  #Q5 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 7J39         9jfo 

Or  if  plain  color  No.   4R  Stockings,   instead  of  No.  4RC  Stock- 
ings,  as  suggested  above 7.00         9.00 


Spalding   "Junior"  Uniform 

No.  5  Quality.    Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap 4.05 

Colors  of  Material:  Such  as  we  may  be  able  to  supply.  Set 
of  samples  sent  upon  request. 

Half  length  plain  sleeves  only  supplied  on  shirts  of  this 
grade.  One  letter  only  furnished  on  shirts.  Extra  charge  for 
all  lettering  on  caps. 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  above  uniforms: 

No.   5  Web  Belt 27 

And   No.    4RC    Stockings '..',.'.'.'.'.]'.        J7 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 509 

Or  if  plain  color  No.  4R  Stockings,  instead  of  No.  4RC  Stock- 
ings,   as   suggested   above 5.00 


5.95 


.30 

.85 

7.10 

7.00 


THE  SPALDING  "FOX"  SLIDING  PADS 

Patented  August  16,  1910;  February  9,  1915. 
Invented  and  patented  by  W.  H.  Fox,  Mgr. -Player. 

No  FX.  Improved  to  include  patented  duplex  flaps  to 
prevent  "burning."  Lined  with  non-absorbent  mate- 
rial. Pads  connected  in  rear  with  patented  elastic 
section.     Semi-elastic  tying-tapes. 

No.  1.  Made  with  patented  double  flaps  connected  in 
the  rear  with  patented  elastic  gusset,  fastened  with 
non-elastic  tying-tapes 


Each,       4.00 


Each.      2.75 
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SPALDING  BASE  BALL  SHOES 

Sizes  and  Weights  of  No.  FW  Shoes 

Size  of  shoes  5         6  7  8         9 

Weight  per  pair   18oz  18^oz  19oz20oz21oz 

The  Lightest  and  Best  Base  Ball  Shoes  ever  made. 

No.    FW.      "World    Series." 

Kangaroo  leather  uppers,  fin. 
est  white  oak  leather  soles. 
Hand  sewed;  bench  made; 
strong,  soft  laces. 

Pair,  $12.00 

Owing  to  lightness  and  fineness  of  this  shoe 
it  is  suitable  only  for  fastest  players. 


No.   31UP.    Special   Umpires' 
Shoes.    Solid  box  toe  and  out- 
side  padded  tongue.    Uppers 
of  selected  leather,  white  oak 
leather  soles,  best  base  ball  cleats.  To  order  only Pair,  $12.00 

No.  31 CP.  For  Catchers.  Otherwise  same  as  No.  S1UP.  Special  orders 
only Pah*,  $12.00 

No.  OS.  "Club  Special"  Sprinting.  Carefully  selected  leather;  substan- 
tially constructed.  Sprinting  style  flexible  shank. (Pat.  Oct.  9,  i9i7.)Pair,  $9.00 

No.  35.  "Amateur  Special"  Good  quality  leather,  machine  sewed* 
High  point  carefully  tempered  carbon  steel  plates,  hand  rivetea  to  heels 
and  soles Pair,  $5.00 

No.  37.  "Junior"  Leather  shoes,  made  on  regular  base  ball  shoe  last. 
Plates  hand  riveted  to  heels  and  soles.  Excellent  shoes  for  the  money 
but  not  guaranteed. Pair,  $4.00 

SPALDING    "WORLD    SERIES"    CATCHERS' 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

BODY    PROTECTORS 

No.  5P.  Padded  style,  not  inflated.  Patented  June  22.  1909;  Aucusfc 
24,  1909.  Canvas  cover,  laced  at  sides,  permitting  readjustment  of  pad- 
ding as  desired.    Special  body  strap Each,  $12.00 

No.  4P.  Padded  style,  not  inflated.  Similar  to  No.  5P,  but  closed  at 
sides  instead  of  laced ...... Each,  $8.50 

No.  XP.    Padded  style,  not  inflated.    Brown  canvas  covered.        '•        7.00 

No.  YP.  Youths*.  Ribbed  and  padded  style,  not  inflated.  Brown 
canvas  covered Each,  $3.25 
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HOW  TO  PLAY  BASE  BALL  SERIES 
SPALDING'S  ATHLETIC    LIBRARY 


Every  boy  who  plays  base  ball  is  interested  in  improv- 
ing his  game.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  in  its  "How  to  Play  Base 
Ball"  group,  has  been  the  means  of  showing  how  the 
big  league  players  cover  their  respective  positions.  No 
one  who  plays  base  ball  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
points  that  are  given  in  the  various  books  that  com- 
prise  the   series. 

Xo.  1.      Spalding's   Official  Base  Ball  Guide.  10  cents. 

No.  202.   How  to  Play  Base  Ball.     10  cents. 

No.  223.  How  to  Bat.     10  cents. 

No.  230.  How  to  Pitch.    10  cents. 

No.  229.  How  to  Catch.     10  cents. 

No.  224.  How  to  Play  the  Outfield.    10  cents. 

No.  225.  How  to  Play  First  Base.    10  cents. 

No.  226.  How  to  Play  Second  Base.    10  cents. 

No.  227.  How  to  Play  Third  Base.    10  cents. 

No.  228.  How  to  Play  Shortstop.    10  cents. 

Xo.  232.  How  to  Run  Bases.    10  cents. 

No.  231.  How  to  Organize  a  League;  How  to  Organize 
a  Club;  How  to  Manage  a  Club;  How  to  Cap- 
tain a  Team;  Technical  Terms  of  Base  Ball. 
10  cents. 

No.  350.  How  to  Score.    10  cents. 

No.  219.  Beady  Reckoner  Percentages.     10  cents. 

Xo.  59R.  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     25  cents. 

Xo.  75R.  Knotty  Problems  and  How  to  Umpire.  25  centg, 

Those   who    have    read    the    "knotty    problems"    in 

this  year's  Guide  will  not  need  to  be  told  of  their 

interest  and  value  in  settling  disputes.     In  No.  75R, 

edited  by  Billy  Evans,  are  listed  many  more,  which 
contain     novel     points 
""*\  will    be    a    surprise    to    even 

>-»«,       the    closest  students    of    the 
rules.      Read    this    book    and 
be  prepared  for  any  discus- 
sion of  plays  or  decisions. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price  by 
the  AMERICAN  SPORTS 
PUBLISHING        C  O  M- 
PANY,   45  Rose  Street, 
New  York 
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Every  reader  of  the  Guide  should  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  new  Spalding* s  Journal  of  American  Sports.  The 
first  number  is  devoted  to  base  ball  and  contains 
articles  of  interest  and  information  for  every  lover  of 
America's  National  Game.     Some  of  the  contents: 

The  Run  that  Won,  by  Walter  Camp. 
How    Base    Ball    Beat    the    Boche,    by 

Lieut.  Grantland  Rice. 
How  a  Base  Ball  is  Made. 
How  Bats  are  Made. 
How  a  Big  League  Keeps  Its  Records. 
And  other  interesting  matter. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address. 

No.  2  of  Spalding's  Journal  of  American  Sports, 
published  in  May,  will*be  a  Lawn  Tennis  number; 
No.  3,  published  in  June,  a  Golf  number.  Each 
mailed  free. 
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PART  II.— OFFICIAL  BASE  BALL  RULES. 
With  Explanatory  Notes  and  "Knotty  Problems." 


Introduction 

Departure  so  radical  has  been  made  in  treating  the  Official  Rules 
of  Base  Ball  in  this  year's  publication  of  Spalding's  Official  Base 
Ball  Guide  that  we  feel  it  the  place  here  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  to  it.  The  rule  arrangement,  as  now  put  forward  in 
the  Spalding  Base  Ball  Guide,  is  handier,  more  legible,  more  ex- 
planatory, and  margin  indexed.  Base  Ball  rules  in  the  past  have 
been  published  in  codified  form  as  they  were  issued  by  the  Joint 
Rules  Committee.  The  new  method,  which  is  an  exclusive  Spalding 
Guide  feature,  is  far  advanced  over  literal  statement  of  fact. 

When  the  publishers  of  the  Guide  began  the  annual  elucidation  of 
"Knotty  Problems"  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers  they  were  not 
long  in  ascertaining  the  greatness  of  the  field  for  informative 
comment  on  the  Base  Ball  rules.  Beginners  were  puzzled  sometimes 
because  they  did  not  understand  the  reading  of  the  rules  and  at 
other  times  because  they  were  misinformed  as  to  how  the  rules 
should  be  administered.  The  "say  so"  had  crept  into  Base  Ball, 
especially  among  the  youngsters,  as  it  does  into  all  kinds  of  sport. 
Someone  had  been  told  by  someone  else  that  a  ruling  was  "thus  and 
so,"  and  if  the  someone  else  had  not  the  right  information,  as  fre- 
quently happened,  the  beginners  continued  in  blissful  ignorance  that 
they  were  wrong  until  perhaps  they  happened  to  be  tripped  by  some 
Base  Ball  nine  from  a  neighboring  community. 

The  answers  to  the  "Knotty  Problems"  sent  many  and  many  a 
youthful  Base  Ball  captain — likewise  umpire  and  spectator — on  the 
right  way  after  he  had  been  misinformed  possibly  for  a  season  and 
often  for  the  greater  part  of  a  season. 

In  the  Spalding  Guide  for  1920,  wherever  the  editor  has  felt  that 
he  could  make  a  point  clearer,  he  has  tried  to  do  so.  Much  of  the 
comment  on  the  rules  has  arisen  from  inquiries  which  have  been 
received  and  from  points  which  have  been  brought  up  when  the 
little  fellows  and  their  elders  wrote  to  him  asking  him  about  certain 
plays.  It  is  very  well  within  the  limits  to  say  that  at  least  7,000 
letters  have  been  answered  by  the  editor  of  the  Spalding  Official 
Base  Ball  Guide  within  the  past  ten  years,  all  giving  information 
in  regard  to  the  rules.  Other  inquiries  have  been  answered  also,  but 
fully  the  number  cited  which  had  to  do  with  interpretation  of  the 
rules  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  else. 

All  Base  Ball  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  season  of  1919.  It  has 
been  written  by  some  that  it  was  the  "greatest  year  in  the  history  of 
Base  Ball."     Hardly  that.     It  was  one  of  the  "greatest  years." 

John  B.  Foster, 
Editor  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide 
and  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record. 


BYRON   BANCROFT   JOHNSON, 
I 'resident  American  League  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Clubs. 

Photo  by  International  Film  Service. 
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Editorial  Comment 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

For  information,  which  is  not  out  of  place  to  give,  one  of  the  Base 
Ball  writers  of  national  prominence,  asked  if  1919  was  the  "greatest 
year  that  Base  Ball  ever  had."  The  reply  was  twofold,  so  to  speak 
It  was  not  the  greatest  year  and  it  was  the  greatest  year."  In  the 
declaration  of  such  a  statement  pure  contradiction  exists.  Yet  the 
answer  is  correct.  It  was  not  the  "greatest  year"  by  the  record  of 
attendance,  as  attendance  was  distributed  as  irregularly  as  the  favors 
of  a  dictator.  One  section  hurrahed  until  it  was  overcome  with  real 
h£  nm?lf Ualy(  brofh"is  and  tonsilitis,  while  another  section  perhaps 

tir^it^tsir hurrah  and  except  for  the  g°°dn-  °f  h 

Take  the  other  side  of  the  statement:  "it  was  the  greatest  year" 
Every  bit  true  Not  ten  per  cent  of  Base  Ball  club  owners  through- 
out the  United  States  expected  that  interest  would  revive  as  it  did 
on  Si  LMngUinefrre  H!any  that  they  refrained  from  Pu"ing  teams 
F?mt, I  ant  aftefrward  Wele  sorrT  they  had  not  mad«  Ae  attempt. 
Further,  it  is  true,  for  the  reason  that  in  those  localities  where  the 

Wes^  £  OU^U^  J"*?  ^  the  intereSt  in  the  «  ** 
ngures— in  the  Ohio  Valley,  for  instance— were  away  ahead  of  other 

seasons    and  ln  New  York  City,  which  held  almost  all  of  the  Base 

Ball  enthusiasm  of  the  East,  both  in  the  National  and  American 

Leagues   most  gratifying.    Of  course,  with  New  York  City  m?gh    be 

included  Brooklyn,  and  there  was  every  indication   tha[  Ed™ 

SSfefeE^ wel1  if  the  team  had  been  —  W* 

tJTZTJ™*0™  haVC  been  advanced  as  t0  why  Ae  attendance  and 
the  interest  were  so  great.    The  editor  of  the  Guide  had  opportunity 

Lt  ^  etPatr°nfS  °l the  flSe  Bal1  games  and  is  inclinedPto  belfeve 
tl    J  ■    Tm^the  t°ldiers  and  t^  interest  which  had  been 

aerf,  1  H^aS-e  Bf  °n  the  ^ther  Side  0f  the  AtIa«tic  were  two  won 
derful  developing  factors.  For  instance,  there  was  a  younger  and 
more  positive  element  at  the  ball  games  in  1919  than  had  see^  them 
n  the  years  prior  even  to  1913.     Some  of  the  "boys"  surely  carried 

n'sLlZf  henm  SPJriL  ^  ^h6m'  beCaUSe  the  ™ra«"  they  were 
in  sight  of  a  ballground  they  insisted  upon  climbing  over  each  other's 
spinal  columns  to  get  inside.    It  was  more  than  Merest  in  a  gam  L 

t  was  a  fighting  craze  to  see  contests.  There  had  been  Base  Ball  on 
t °tber  Slde  °l  the  °?ean and  the  young  Americans,  when  thev 
were  once  more  home,  wished  to  get  back  into  the  thick  of  the  "real 

IfJl&U  t  ■agam-rr J*  is  als°  as  true  that  the  world  war  made 
tZ^l  enthusla?tf-  ^ere  were  plenty  of  young  men  who,  living 
in  remote  communities,  for  instance,  previously  had  not  been  much 
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absorbed  in  major  league  or  minor  league  races  and  whose  interest  in 
Base  Ball  was  that  of  a  casual  player  in  the  schoolyard  or  on  a  town 
lot.  Thousands  of  such  who  went  into  the  A.E.F.  absorbed  the  spirit 
of  the  game  in  the  training  camps,  and  carried  it  overseas,  where  they 
continued  to  hear  so  much  about  championship  contests  that  they 
inevitably  fell  into  the  habit  of  discussing  the  outcome.  Naturally, 
their  loyalty  followed  the  "big  league"  team  nearest  their  home  town. 
Eventually  their  interest  went  further  than  mere  discussion,  however, 
so,  when  the  opportunity  offered  and  they  were  disembarked  at  New 
York  or  Boston,  they  had  to  go  to  the  fountain  on  their  return  to 
quench  their  Base  Ball  thirst. 

The  war  did  subdue  Base  Ball  enthusiasm  for  the  brief  moment  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  also  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  stifled 
interest  temporarily  at  home,  but  was  upbuilding  it  away  from  home 
in  a  manner  which  passed  anything  that  could  have  been  accom- 
plished or  was  dreamed  of  on  our  American  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  were  no  new  faces  on  the  Base  Ball  teams  of  any  consequence, 
there  was  not  much  hope  that  the  contestants  in  the  Base  Ball  races 
would  differ  much  from  the  contestants  of  1918,  and  they  did  not,  yet 
the  soldier  who  had  been  absent  for  one,  two  or  three  years  cared 
little  for  that.  If  he  were  a  "fan"  he  wished  to  see  a  Base  Ball  game 
as  it  should  be  played,  blue-coated  umpire  and  all,  and  the  other 
soldier,  who  perhaps  had  not  been  much  of  a  Base  Ball  enthusiast 
when  he  had  been  sowing  wheat  or  measuring  wool  and  cotton,  work- 
ing the  bellows  or  plowing  the  field,  had  his  curiosity  so  whetted  by 
expectation  and  by  anticipation  that  he  literally  fought  his  way  inside 
the  gates. 

There  will  not  be  an  end  of  the  war  craze  in  1920.  Professional 
Base  Ball  will  vary  in  its  fortunes — rather,  individual  clubs  will  vary 
— as  that  which  is  acceptable  to  the  public  is  best  produced  for  the 
public.  Amateur  Base  Ball  is  likely  to  go  better  than  ever.  Semi- 
professional  Base  Ball  is  likely  to  go  better  than  ever,  and  industrial 
Base  Ball  may  yet  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  subdivisions  of 
the  national  game.  Its  potentialities  are  hardly  realized.  It  is  a 
pigmy  now  but  may  grow  to  a  giant. 

♦    +    ♦ 

THE  CINCINNATI  CLUB. 

Cincinnati  became  one  of  the  eight  sisters  of  the  National  League  as 
it  now  exists  in  1890.  Some  confusion  was  churned  up  in  the  autumn 
of  1919  about  Cincinnati  winning  its  first  National  League  champion- 
ship since  1869.  Unfortunately  for  the  story  of  the  winning  of  the 
championship  since  1869,  there  did  not  happen  to  be  a  National 
League  until  1876.  It  was  also  forgotten  or  overlooked  that  Cincin- 
nati had  won  an  American  Association  championship  in  1882. 

However,  the  real  story  of  the  Cincinnati  club,  so  far  as  the  pres* 
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ent  National  League  is  concerned,  dates  from  1890,  when  Mr.  Aaron 
Stern  owned  the  club.  It  is  a  pity  that,  he  could  never  have  been 
influenced  to  return  to  Base  Ball  later.  When  he  was  owner  Tom 
Loftus  was  manager.  The  Brotherhood  War  was  on  in  1890,  and  but 
.for  the  shrewd  business  tact  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding,  aided  by  Messrs. 
Brush  and  Soden,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  National  League 
would  have  lost.  They  took  advantage  of  a  situation  created  by 
intelligent  investigation  and  turned  the  tables  on  their  opponents 
almost  at  the  moment  of  seeming  victory.  Mr.  Stern  disposed  of  his 
club  to  Albert  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland,  who  was  a  Brotherhood  man. 
The  Eastern  clubs  of  the  Brotherhood  League  disposed  of  their  clubs 
to  National  League  influences.  Mr.  Johnson  found  himself  with  a 
club  on  his  hands  and  no  circuit.  Eventually  John  T.  Brush  took  up 
the  Cincinnati  franchise  with  the  consent  of  the  National  League  and 
operated  the  club  until  1903,  when  August  Herrmann  assumed  it. 
During  the  period  of  Mr.  Brush's  ownership  Tom  Loftus,  Charley 
Comiskey,  now  owner  of  the  White  Sox;  "Buck"  Ewing,  the  former 
star  catcher  of  the  original  Giants;  Robert  Allen  and  "Bid"  McPhee 
were  managers.  No  championship  was  won.  When  Mr.  Herrmann 
became  interested  he  selected  as  manager  Joe  Kelley.  The  latter 
served  three  years.  Then  came  Edward  Hanlon  for  two  years.  John 
Ganzel  followed  for  a  year  and  Clark  Griffith  for  three  years.  Henry 
O'Day  was  manager  for  a  year  and  Joe  Tinker  succeeded  him  for  a 
year.  Charles  Herzog  took  over  the  team  for  the  next  two  years.  In 
the  following  year,  1916,  an  exchange  was  made  by  which  Herzog 
returned  to  the  New  York  National  League  club  and  Christy  Mathew- 
son  assumed  the  position  of  manager.  In  1917  and  1918  Mathewson 
was  manager  and  perhaps  would  have  been  in  1919  if  the  cablegram 
from  Mr.  Herrmann  to  the  presumable  address  of  Mathewson  in 
France  ever  had  reached  him.  It  did  not,  and  Moran  became  man- 
ager. Moran  won  the  championship,  although  most  of  the  players 
were  placed  in  Cincinnati  by  Mathewson.  That's  the  luck  of  Base 
Ball.  The  last  season  in  which  Mathewson  was  manager  the  Cincin- 
nati team  finished  in  third  place  and  began  to  show  indications  of 
strength  which  should  have  warned — perhaps  did — other  League  man- 
agers that  they  had  a  fight  on  their  hands.  It  did  not  take  them 
long  to  ascertain  that  they  did  have  a  fight  ahead,  because  the  Cin- 
cinnati team  could  take  a  beating  one  day  and  come  back  the  next 
and  look  for  the  team  which  had  given  them  a  figurative  black  eye. 
There  were  only  three  owners  in  Cincinnati  between  1890  and  1919, 
but  many  managers.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  of  the  seasons 
in  which  Cincinnati  struggled  for  a  championship  were  lean.  Not 
so,  but  in  more  recent  years  the  failure  of  the  team  after  repeated 
flashes  of  promise  had  begun  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  the  Cincinnati 
fans.  Very  likely  now  they  will  have  Base  Ball  toothache  watching 
Cincinnati  try  to  repeat. 


AUGUST   ("GARRY")   HERRMANN, 

President  Cincinnati  National  League  Club, 

World's  Champions. 
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THE  NINE  GAMES. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  National  Commission,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  major  league,  to  extend  the  world  series  to  nine  games  in 
1919  instead  of  seven,  as  was  provided  for  in  the  original  Brush  rules. 
By  the  way,  the  editor  of  the  Guide  was  with  Mr.  Brush  much  of  the 
time  when  he  drew  up  those  rules  and  it  was  his  first  intention  to 
limit  the  games  to  five,  the  club  winning  the  first  three  to  be  the 
world  champions.  Mr.  Brush  was  not  a  superstitious  man — far  from 
it — but  in  talking  the  matter  over  remarked  that  seven  might  be  a 
better  test  because  it  would  give  more  pitchers  a  chance,  and  added 
jokingly:  "And  then  you  must  remember  that  seven  is  a  lucky 
number." 

When  the  attendance  fell  off  very  decidedly  at  the  last  game  which 
was  played  in  Cincinnati  in  the  last  world  series  the  conclusion  was 
hastily  advanced  that  the  nine-game  series  was  a  failure.  When  the 
attendance  was  quite  as  good  the  next  day  at  Chicago  as  it  had  been 
at  any  time  during  the  series,  somehow  the  argument  of  decreasing 
and  dwindling  patronage  due  to  surfeit  of  world  series  Base  Ball  lost 
a  bit  of  its  force. 

There  are  reasons  advanced  why  a  world  series  may  be  extended  too 
long  which  do  not  have  to  do  with  the  question  of  patronage  in  the 
least,  and  some  of  those  reasons  are  very  sound.  There  are  also  rea- 
sons advanced  for  the  present  extension  of  the  number  of  games  in  the 
world  series  which  have  their  weight.  So  far  as  the  actual  question 
of  attendance  is  concerned,  neither  owners  nor  critics  need  bother 
their  heads  much.  If  the  public  takes  a  notion  that  it  is  tired  of 
world  series  games  it  will  quickly  manifest  its  indifference  by  reso- 
lutely sticking  to  daily  business  and  permitting  world  series  games  to 
have  the  freedom  of  the  Base  Ball  parks  to  themselves.  Nine  games 
did  not  seem  to  hurt  so  awfully  much  in  1919;  in  fact,  the  combi- 
nation of  "nines,"  year  and  all,  worked  to  general  advantage  if  the 
results  are  taken  for  exactly  what  they  mean  on  their  face, 

♦    +    ♦ 

THE  NINTH  GAME. 

A  ninth  game  was  not  played  in  the  world  series.  The  meeting  of 
the  rival  leagues  was  finished  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  game.  Eight 
games  had  previously  been  played  in  a  world  series,  but  one  of  them 
was  a  tie.  That  was  in  1912,  when  the  New  York  National  League 
and  the  Boston  American  League  clubs  struggled.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  if  the  ninth  game  had  been  played  it  would  have  taken  place  in 
Cincinnati.  In  drawing  the  right  to  choose  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
Cincinnati  club  was  the  more  fortunate.  To  gratify  idle  curiosity, 
which  may  be  gratified  another  year,  the  editor  of  the  Guide  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  ninth  game  played,  not  that  an  injustice 
might  have  been  done  in  any  way,  but  to  have  partially  settled  at 
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least  whether  that  ninth  game  would  not  have  attracted  the  multitude 
in  Cincinnati.  Biting  were  the  words  which  were  strewed  around 
because  Cincinnati  did  not  travel  in  caravans  to  the  seventh  game. 
If  Chicago  had  tied  the  series  in  the  eighth  game  and  at  Cincinnati 
places  had  been  set  for  the  feast  of  the  ninth  game,  would  there  have 
been  vacant  seats  at  the  board? 

It's  just  a  plain,  reasonable,  common  guess  that  there  would  not 
have  been. 

+    +    + 

THE  WORLD  SERIES  BY  WIRE. 

Whatever  motive  any  unbelieving  cynic  may  ascribe  to  the  board 
reproductions  by  the  daily  press  of  the  world  series,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  treats  in  the  world  at  that  particular 
moment  to  the  small  boy  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  means  to  wit- 
ness the  games  of  the  world  series.  The  treat  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  small  boy,  for  there  are  plenty  of  No.  42  chest,  grown  men 
who  range  along  the  curbs1  to  watch  the  signs  and  signals  by  which 
the  board  conveys  the  immediate  news  of  that  which  is  going  on  at 
the  "seat  of  war."  There  are  also  spirited  young  women  who  find 
enjoyment  in  mental  conjecture  as  to  whether  the  next  play  will  be 
a  strike,  a  ball  or  a  home  run.  If  the  daily  press  operates  these 
boards  as  an  advertisement  for  the  newspapers,  the  more  credit  to 
the  daily  press  for  putting  forward  an  advertisement  that  fairly  sat- 
urates the  heart  of  the  small  boy  and  the  youth  with  a  bath  of  exhil- 
arating thrills  and  every  thrill  a  pleasure.  No  waiting  for  the  mor- 
row or  for  the  late  editions  of  to-day,  but  a  real  show— dummy  though 
it  may  be — direct  from  the  spot  where  "Babe"  or  "Benny"  just  made 
a  home  run;  and  if  the  cheering  is  any  more  boisterous  per  indi- 
vidual on  the  ground  than  it  is  in  front  of  the  board  representing  the 
playing  of  the  game,  that  fact  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  When  the 
game  is  going  right  for  the  home  team  the  diagram  where  pointers 
and  dials  move  in  and  out  perfectly  intelligibly  to  the  boy,  however 
complicated  they  may  seem  to  the  novice,  semaphores  tidings  that 
develop  juvenile  lung  power  faster  than  electricity  is  developed  in  a 
power  house.  Presumably  the  newspapers  know  it,  but  whether  they 
do  or  not  it  is  a  mighty  human  thing  to  let  the  small  boy  in  on  the 
world  series  without  "taxing"  him  for  it. 

+    +    + 

THE  VETERANS. 
Of  the  clubs  comprising  the  present  National  League  circuit,  there 
are  four  which  are  parent  members  of  the  organization.  It  is  not 
true,  as  many  believe,  that  New  York  was  one  of  the  original  National 
League  teams.  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  are  the 
"vets."  Another  interesting  phase  to  this  fact  is  that  a  majority  of 
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Base  Ball  enthusiasts — perhaps  not  an  overwhelming  majority,  but  a 
majority — think  of  St.  Louis  as  being  brought  over  from  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  the  National  League  without  St.  Louis  having  pre- 
vious representation  in  the  National  League.  Not  so.  In  1876,  when 
the  National  League  first  donned  its  regimentals  and  enlisted  for  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  played  their  first 
game  of  the  season  April  25  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Hard  days  fell  upon 
both  clubs.  One  disappeared  and  the  other  slipped  to  another  organ- 
ization. In  1890  Cincinnati  returned  to  its  first  allegiance  and  a  little 
later  St.  Louis  and  the  National  League  became  reconciled  and  Von 
der  Ahe,  then  controlling  the  St.  Louis  team,  decided  to  merge  his 
future  with  that  of  the  National  League.  He  had  a  great  opportunity 
but  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  by  and  by  his  different  enter- 
prises slipped  away  from  him  until  at  length  even  the  Base  Ball  club 
was  forfeit.  One  thoughtless  person  not  long  ago  referred  to  the  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  clubs  as  interlopers  in  the  National  League  cir- 
cuit. That  was  injustice  to  the  great  river  valleys.  Interlopers! 
No,  indeed;  regular  "vets." 

The  youngest  of  all  the  National  League  circuit  is  Pittsburgh.  It 
became  a  National  League  member  in  1887.  Prior  to  that  time  its 
Base  Ball  history  had  been  made  by  a  representative  of  the  American 
Association  and  in  its  time  Pittsburgh  has  added  greatly  and  enter- 
tainingly to  the  diversity  of  the  Base  Ball  merry-go-round. 

+    +    + 

PERVERTED  HUMOR. 

That  it  is  no  end  of  fun  to  try  to  "dope"  the  possibilities  of  the 
world  series,  interesting  to  the  person  who  undertakes  it,  and  equally 
interesting  to  the  one  who  thinks  that  it  is  all  nonsense  to  try,  must 
be  conceded.  "Dope"  is  a  good  word  for  it.  None  better,  none  more 
apropos.  However,  when  any  one  undertakes  to  assert  that  any  ath- 
letic pastime  which  does  not  result  according  to  "dope"  is  not  fairly 
played,  it  seems  as  if  the  "dope"  craze  had  gone  a  little  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  and,  one  may  add,  justice.  "Dope"  is  pure  personal 
conjecture,  as  nebulous  as  a  growing  planetary  system,  a  patchwork 
of  guesswork,  perhaps  a  putting  together  and  estimation  of  possibili- 
ties which  may  eventuate  if  familiar  with  the  subject,  likely  to  make 
the  budding  prophet  observed  and  invited  to  dinner  if  the  "dope" 
goes  right  and  sending  him  with  other  "goats"  to  "Goatland"  if  it 
doesn't. 

+    +    + 

HIS  FIRST  CURVE. 

George  Wright,  veteran  shortstop  and  a  player  with  a  record  on  the 
infield  that  may  last  another  generation,  was  induced  recently  to  nar- 
rate his  first  experience  with  a  pitcher  who  pitched  a  curve.     The 
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first  pitcher  who  could  pitch  a  curve  made  his  appearance  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Wright  was  playing.  "The  pitcher,  Cummings,"  quoth 
Mr.  Wright,  "had  gained  sensational  fame  as  the  first  curve  ball 
pitcher,  and  we  players  were  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  widely- 
heralded  curve.  And  I  did  see  it — for  the  first  time.  I  took  two 
strikes  to  look  over  that  curve,  then  struck  at  the  ball,  hit  it  and 
reached  first  safely.  Cummings  threw  the  ball  underhand,  like  all  of 
the  pitchers  of  that  day,  but  he  gave  the  sphere  a  twist  that  caused 
the  ball  to  curve  outward  and  upward — a  rising  outcurve.  The  Red 
Stockings  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Brooklyn  Stars  despite  their 
famous  curved  ball  pitcher."  The  Red  Stockings,  by  the  way,  were 
the  Cincinnatis.  Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  most  sensational  game 
which  was  played  by  the  Red  Stockings,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  game 
against  the  Athletics  at  Philadelphia.  "The  crowd,"  he  said,  "was  so 
great  when  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  park  that  we  could  not  get 
to  the  gate  but  had  to  climb  over  the  back  fence.  The  players  pulled 
each  other  up  and  over.  The  game  had  a  thrilling  finish.  In  the 
ninth  inning  the  score  was  25 — 27  in  our  favor,  but  the  Athletics  had 
runners  on  all  of  the  bases  and  two  hands  were  out.  A  good  smash 
would  have  won  the  game  for  them  and  abruptly  put  an  end  to  our 
record  of  no  defeats,  but,  happily  for  the  Red  Stockings,  the  batter 
lifted  a  fly  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  and  our  anxiety 
was  over."  Mr.  Wright  added  that  he  had  left  the  game  in  his  prime 
and  had  gone  into  business  and  advised  players  of  these  calendar 
years  to  take  up  a  permanent  connection  before  it  is  too  late. 

+    ♦    ♦ 

AGAIN  BASE  STEALING. 

As  regular  as  the  coming  around  of  another  birthday  party  the 
editor  of  the  Guide  has  read  his  little  speech  to  its  thousands  of 
readers  about  base  stealing.  It  is  not  a  lost  art,  as  some  of  the  more 
doleful  of  the  sport  writers  would  have  one  believe.  It  is  admitted 
that  it  is  a  disappearing  art.  It  is  like  the  vanishing  picture  on  the 
screen  which  slowly  fades,  its  outlines  melting  until  all  are  obscured. 
The  soul  of  the  picture  has  not  left  the  film  or  plate.  The  scene  can 
be  reproduced  upon  desire,  but  for  the  moment  it  is  resolved  to 
nothing.  So  with  base  running.  Its  possibilities  are  in  Base  Ball. 
Bases  may  still  be  stolen  by  the  runner  matching  his  wits  against 
those  of  the  pitcher  and  the  catcher.  The  trouble  in  recent  years 
has  been  to  get  the  runner  to  do  it.  To  make  that  trouble  a  little 
more  of  a  load  than  it  should  be  on  general  principles,  the  pitchers, 
until  the  major  league  presidents  courteously  called  the  attention  of 
their  umpires  to  what  was  going  on,  encroached  too  much  upon  the 
mathematical  chances  of  the  runners  by  simulating  pitching  motions 
which  were  what  the  apologist  calls  "half-balks."  Pretty  hard  to  see 
a  "half -balk."    A  bal1   is  a  balk. 
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After  this  preliminary  it  is  a  galloping  joy  to  announce  how  one 
player  in  the  International  League  went  on  a  base-stealing  rampage 
in  1919.  Figures — official — are  adduced  to  prove  it,  too.  Miller  of 
Newark  stole  two  bases  in  the  second  game  of  a  double-header  which 
was  played  August  9.  Thereafter  in  seven  more  successive  games  he 
stole  two  bases  per  game.  In  the  ninth  game  his  pace  slackened  a 
little.  Perhaps  the  catcher  never  took  his  eye  from  him,  for  he  stole 
but  one  base  and  followed  with  a  single  steal  in  the  tenth  and 
-eleventh  games.  The  eleventh  game  was  the  first  of  a  double-header 
on  August  16.  Altogether  he  stole  nineteen  bases  in  eleven  successive 
games  and  topped  off  the  season  by  stealing  five  bases  in  the  last 
game  which  was  played  by  his  team  during  the  year. 

Perhaps  if  any  base-runner  of  the  major  leagues  were  to  make  a 
record  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  Miller,  pitchers  and  catchers 
against  whom  the  record  fell  would  hide  their  heads  in  mortification 
and  more  likely  demand — and  one  can  hear  them  say  it  now — bring 
forth  the  runner  who  thinks  that  he  can  do  such  a  thing.  Just  the 
same,  the  gaping  throng  would  like  to  see  it  attempted.  It  may  need 
a  young  and  ambitious  beginner  to  try  it,  for  there  are  some  of  the 
older  ones  who  do  not  relish  those  epidermis  stripping  feet-foremost 
plunges  which  leave  the  audacious  one  begging  for  healing  ointments 
and  absorbent  cotton. 

+    +    + 

STILL  A  ST.  LOUIS  RECORD. 

Try  as  the  teams  of  the  National  League  and  the  American  League 
may  try,  there  is  none  of  them  that  has  been  able  to  equal  a  record 
which  was  made  by  the  St.  Louis  team  in  the  original  American 
Association.  The  Browns  won  championships  four  years  in  succes- 
sion. These  were  in  the  seasons  of  1885,  1886,  1887  and  1888.  In 
the  National  League  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Pittsburgh  and  New 
York  have  won  championships  three  years  in  succession,  but  all  of 
them  have  failed  in  their  trial  for  the  fourth  successive  pennant. 
Chicago  has  done  best  of  all,  because  Chicago  has  twice  won  a 
National  League  pennant  three  times  in  succession.  President  Veeck 
might  have  designed  for  the  seal  of  his  club  a  device  with  Cubs  ram- 
pant or  something  of  that  sort  bearing  the  words  "Thrice  twice."  It 
is  pretty  likely  to  serve  for  some  time  to  come.  Detroit,  in  the  Amer- 
ican League,  has  succeeded  in  winning  three  championships  in  suc- 
cession. In  calling  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Guide  to  the 
fact  that  the  St.  Louis  Browns,  for  they  are  best  known  by  that  name, 
won  a  championship  four  years  in  succession,  let  it  also  be  said  that 
the  St.  Louis  Browns,  the  same  who  won  the  championship  four 
times  in  succession,  were  quite  a  Base  Ball  team.  In  1886  they 
played  in  an  embryo  world  series  with  Chicago  and  won.  In  1887 
they  played  with  Detroit  and  were  beaten,  and  in  1888  they  played 
"with  the  New  York  Nationals  and  were  beaten.    About  that  time  the 
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New  York  Nationals  were  strutting  forward  with  one  of  the  best 
Base  Ball  teams  which  had  been  put  together  since  Base  Ball  archi- 
tects had  been  at  work  on  pennant  possibilities. 

+    ♦    + 
KEEP  OUT. 

Ball  players,  both  those  who  are  of  major  league  classification  and 
of  minor  league  anchorage,  and  while  about  it  those  who  are  plain 
sport-loving  amateurs,  would  better  bear  in  mind  the  rule  in  regard 
to  encroachment  upon  the  space  behind  the  bat  known  as  the  catch- 
er's limits.  Little  by  little  this  rule  has  been  violated  in  a  petty  way. 
"Within  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  frequently  violated  without 
scruple  by  some  players.  Some  umpires  note  the  violation  and  act 
accordingly.  Other  umpires  may  not  have  observed  it.  In  a  hurry 
to  "hurry"  the  game  and  be  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  celerity 
and  promptness,  some  umpires  permit  two  or  three  succeeding  batters 
to  range  themselves  on  the  field  and  not  on  the  players'  bench.  One 
or  two  of  these,  if  the  umpire  doesn't  observe  with  care,  are  more 
than  likely  to  get  well  advanced  within  the  catcher's  lines.  Eager- 
ness to  take  part  in  the  game  for  the  good  of  the  home  team  is  a 
fine  quality,  but  eagerness  to  get  through  the  game  that  a  gnawing 
appetite  may  be  appeased  is  something  else.  Amateurs  play  whether 
hungry  or  not,  but  some  professionals  revel  as  much  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  succulent  sirloin  as  they  do  in  three-base  hits. 

When  some  of  the  professional  players  rush  with  such  avidity  to 
grab  a  bat  and  swing  it  lustily  around  and  around  and  also  edge 
closer  and  closer  to  home  plate  it  always  provides  a  possibility  of 
interference  and  if  there  is  a  runner  on  third  base  interference  may 
cost  a  game.    That  is  not  good  Base  Ball. 

+    +    + 

JUST  GUAM. 

Away  over  on  that  little  island  of  Guam,  which  was  captured  one 
bright  day  by  the  American  navy  because  the  Spanish  commander, 
not  recognizing  that  he  was  being  bombarded,  sent  out  word  that  he 
could  not  return  the  salute  because  of  lack  of  powder,  there  is  a  Base 
Ball  league.  Guam  is  United  States  now,  which  is  a  little  more  con- 
densed than  American.  If  the  mails  arrive  in  time,  this  edition  of 
the  Guide  will  have  the  story  of  the  league.  Mail  service,  however, 
is  subject  to  interruption  from  causes  all  the  way  from  monsoons  and 
typhoons  to  lack  of  steamships  calling. 

But  Guam  doesn't  lose  any  of  its  interest  in  Base  Ball.  Same  old 
story  of  the  national  game  following  the  flag.  Let  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  perch  on  the  North  Pole,  as  they  have,  and  ultimately  some- 
body will  get  in  at  least  three  innings  before  the  game  is  called  on 
account  of  snow.  Each  year  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  of  Guam  make 
a  pool  among  themselves  and  then  they  draw  lots  to  see  which  of  the 
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contributors  to  the  pool  shall  take  the  cash  unto  himself  and  start 
for  the  meeting  place  of  the  world  series  clash.  This  year  the  total 
of  the  pool  was  nearly  $3,000,  and  the  fortunate  winner  thereof 
arrived  in  Chicago  with  time  on  his  hands,  money  in  his  pockets  and 
a  yearning  for  the  White  Sox  to  win.  Must  have  originally  been 
either  an  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  or  Nebraska  man.  All 
around  that  section  the  Sox  have  a  following  conjointly  with  the 
Cubs.  It  was  a  yearning,  however,  that  went  unsatisfied.  The  man 
from  Guam  returned  home  filled  up  with  talk,  a  participator  in  over 
a  week's  whirlwind  of  enjoyment,  and  very  likely  convinced  that  after 
all  it  isn't  "dope"  which  wins  world  series  and  Base  Ball  games,  but 
some  unusual  skill  on  the  part  of  players  who  engage  in  the  gam§s. 

+    +    + 

JAPAN  LIKE  ALL  THE  REST. 

The  "Knotty  Problems"  chapter  of  the  Guide — it  is  growing  into  a 
big  brother  on  its  own  account — has  spread  around  the  globe.  The 
editor  of  the  Guide  received  a  letter  in  1919  from  Japan,  the  writer 
seeking  information  about  a  point  in  Base  Ball.    It  read: 

Tokyo,  Japan,  August  5  1919. 
Most  Honorable  of  Problem  Colum. 

Accept  extreme  humble  of  apoligy  to  adress  thus  for  base  ball  cor- 
rectness. Having  lived  on  the  U.  S.  and  by  thus  housing  being  soon 
a  familiar  player  to  base  ball  which  being  thus  learned  in  U.  S. 
thereby  assures  it  to  your  humble  correspondent  rightly  to  impress 
him  to  the  wrongness  of  here  thought  I  prey  from  you  a  "Knotty 
Problem"  expulnation  to  my  feeble  but  of  great  necessity  request." 

And  the  writer  wished  information  on  that  everlasting  block  for 
stumbling  which  seems  to  afflict  all  alike,  whether  they  be  to  the  bat 
born  or  to  the  bat  educated.  "Can  a  base-runner  force  another  if 
the  batsman  does  not  start  the  force?"  One  school  championship 
race  was  played  almost  all  of  the  season  with  the  wrong  construction 
of  the  rule  in  force  and  that  right  here  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  long  ago.  Now  the  old  argument  jumps  out  of  the  box  in  Japan. 
In  the  language  of  a  rural  arbiter  whom  the  editor  once  heard  rule 
upon  a  similar  play:  "How  in  the  name  of  the  seven  holy  spittin' 
cats  kin  yuh  take  any  derned  base  away  from  a  runner  who's  sittin' 
on  it  an'  it's  his'n?  No  doggoned  second  base-runner's  goin'  to 
push  any  third  base-runner  off'n  any  third  base  while  I'm  umpirin', 
lest  there's  a  fust  base-runner  forcin'  the  second  base-runner  'cause 
the  spifflicated  batsman  hain't  got  enough  good  old  beef  to  knock 
the  dadbinged  ball  out  of  the  lot  an'  I  stand  sot  by  this  yur  declara- 
tion to  all  whom  it  may  concern." 


JOHN  B.  FOSTER, 

Editor  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record  and  Spalding's  Official 

Base  Ball  Guide. 
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The  Changes  in  the  Rules 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

The  meeting  of  the  Joint  Rules  Committee  at  Chicago,  February 
10,  accomplished  much  good  for  Base  Ball.  Many  changes  were 
made  in  the  playing  code.  A  few  of  the  changes  immediately  invited 
criticism.  The  majority  were  generally  approved.  One  of  the  excel- 
lent provisions  incorporated  was  that  which  established  an  official 
diamond  for  boys.  It  was  the  result  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Sheridan  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
helping  the  amateurs  of  his  city  to  play  correctly  and  organize  in  the 
right  way.  In  the  future  where  boys  are  to  play  games  with  an 
arrangement  for  a  championship  schedule,  not  only  will  they  not  be 
compelled  to  play  on  a  diamond  for  men,  which  was  too  large  for 
the  average  boy,  but  they  will  be  able  to  enforce  the  use  of  dia- 
monds of  similar  measurements  among  themselves.  In  other  words, 
one  game  will  not  be  played  on  a  diamond  where  the  base  lines  are 
ninety  feet,  a  second  where  they  are  less  than  eighty  and  a  third 
where  they  may  not  be  much  more  than  seventy.  There  is  a  standard 
now  which  can  be  lived  up  to ;  in  fact,  will  be  lived  up  to,  and  when 
amateur  games  are  compared  there  will  be  a  foundation  of  uniformity 
for  their  comparison,  for  all  of  which  Mr.  Sheridan  should  be  given 
the  consideration  which  is  his  due. 

Of  the  changes  which  were  made  directly  affecting  the  playing  of 
games,  that  which  had  to  do  with  the  "intentional  base  on  balls" 
took  up  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  when  its  text  was  made 
public.  It  may  be  possible  that  every  one  does  not  understand  this 
rule  quite  right.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  prevents  the  pitcher 
from  giving  an  intentional  base  on  balls.  If  ordered  by  his  manager 
to  give  an  intentional  base  he  will  try  quite  as  hard  to  send  the  bat-, 
ter  to  first  as  he  did  in  the  past.  He  will  not,  however,  have  the 
assistance  of  the  catcher  so  publicly  displayed  that  spectators  will 
resent  what  is  being  done,  particularly  when  a  batter  of  the  home 
team  is  at  the  plate. 

The  pitcher  will  not  be  able  to  throw  the  ball  so  wide  of  the  plate 
that  the  batter  finds  it  impossible  to  try  to  hit  it  without  stepping 
out  of  the  batter's  box.  The  pitcher  may  throw  the  ball  high  and  he 
may  throw  it  low  to  give  the  batter  a  base  on  balls.  He  may  throw 
it  inside  of  the  plate  or  outside  of  the  plate.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  change  in  the  rule  which  prevents  that.  If  he  is  foolish  he  may 
throw  it  directly  at  the  batter,  but  only  a  foolish  pitcher  will  do 
anything  of  that  kind.  The  most  important  fact  is  that  hereafter  it 
will  be  a  greater  test  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher  to  give  the 
batter  a  base  on  balls.  It  will  also  be  a  greater  test  of  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  batter,  who  will  be  tempted  to  strike  at  bad  balls, 
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trusting  to  luck  to  make  the  hit  that  he  is  so  anxious  to  make  if 
there  is  a  winning  run  or  a  tieing  run  on  third  base. 

In  every  way  it  is  a  better  test  of  the  game.  The  batter  is  not 
likely  to  find  the  ball  completely  out  of  reach,  and  if  he  lacks  cool- 
ness may  be  led  on  to  bat  at  it,  while  the  pitcher  will  be  compelled 
to  use  excellent  control  to  keep  the  ball  at  some  point  where  the  bat- 
ter can  do  the  least  possible  effective  work.  To  hazard  a  guess,  it 
would  seem  that  if  a  pitcher  undertakes  to  give  intentional  passes 
in  1920,  he  will  use  all  the  speed  possible.  He  will  be  likely  to  keep 
the  ball  well  up,  except  when  he  is  facing  a  batter  who  is  known  to 
be  dangerous  in  a  free  swing  at  a  high  ball  which  is  almost  a  wild 
pitch. 

The  changes  in  the  scoring  rules  in  no  way  affect  the  game.  A 
sacrifice  fly  is  a  sacrifice  fly,  no  matter  where  it  is  recorded.  A  home 
run  over  the  fence  becomes  a  home  run  by  record.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  always  one  of  theory,  but  it  did  not  get  into  the  books.  The 
runs  batted  in  are  a  good  addition  to  Base  Ball  records.  The  editor 
of  the  Guide  has  devised  a  score  book  in  which  there  is  a  column  for 
runs  batted  in.  The  principal  trouble  in  the  past  in  getting  an  accu- 
rate count  of  the  runs  batted  was  that  scorers  were  not  always  zeal- 
ous about  keeping  an  account  of  them.  There  are  some  who  are 
inclined  to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  records — that  is,  the  idea  of  minute 
and  analytical  records — until  they  happen  to  wish  some  information 
on  a  certain  point.  Then  they  are  sorry  that  they  have  no  records  to 
assist  them.  Practically  all  the  comparison  which  can  be  made 
between  Base  Ball  of  the  present  and  Base  Ball  of  the  past  must  be 
that  of  records,  as  there  are  comparatively  few  scorers  to-day  who 
saw  in  action  the  ball  players  of  the  "eighties."  Comparison  by  rec- 
ord is  far  from  being  infallible,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing  for  the 
sake  of  reference.  Only  recently  Anson,  the  batting  hero  of  one  of 
the  greatest  teams  of  history,  was  accredited  with  being  a  batter  who 
was  hit  a  great  deal  by  the  pitcher.  One  would  have  inferred  that 
Anson  was  a  batter  who  tried  to  be  hit  by  the  pitcher.  Just  the 
reverse.  There  was  nothing  which  he  detested  more  than  to  be  hit 
by  the  pitcher  and  he  would  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  ball,  if  he 
thought  the  pitcher  was  after  him,  to  try  to  get  a  chance  to  hit  it, 
and  "do  something,"  as  he  put  it.  There  have  been  batters  who 
made  a  practice  of  getting  hit  by  pitched  balls,  and  Anson  seems  to 
have  become  confused  with  them.    He  does  not  belong  to  that  group. 

The  change,  which  legislates  against  freak  deliveries,  may  bring 
about  a  great  deal  of  argument  in  the  ball  field  in  the  first  year  of 
its  enforcement.  There  need  be  no  discussion  if  the  pitcher  or  any 
other  player  is  seen  to  violate  the  rule  deliberately.  Any  ball  player 
who  does  violate  the  rule  with  deliberation,  and  thereby  jeopardizes 
the  chances  of  his  team  in  a  championship  race,  will  surely  blunder 
beyond  even  his  imagination.     The  penalty  of  ten  days*  automatic 
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suspension  for  a  pitcher  is  about  as  severe  as  any  penalty  ever  incor- 
porated into  the  rules  of  Base  Ball.  A  lazy  pitcher  might  be  glad  to 
pitch  a  game  and  violate  the  rule  so  as  to  get  ten  days'  rest,  but  what 
kind  of  a  pitcher  would  he  be  for  a  championship  organization?  A 
pitcher  with  his  whole  heart  in  working  for  his  team  may  violate  the 
rule  without  thinking.  That  is  where  the  greatest  hardship  is  likely 
to  come. 

There  is  another  fact  which  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
When  the  ball  is  batted  into  the  stands,  or  against  the  rough  walls  of 
the  stands,  it  is  certain  to  come  back  to  the  field  a  little  the  worse  for 
the  contact.  There  are  stands  which  roughen  a  ball  up  not  a  little 
when  it  is  batted  against  them  with  force.  If  the  ball  thus  roughened 
.gets  into  the  hands  of  the  pitcher  without  being  examined  by  the 
umpire,  an  argument  is  likely  to  follow.  It  is  true  that  the  umpire 
gets  a  first  look  at  the  ball  thus  returned,  but  the  cover  may  have 
"'grained  up"  just  a  bit  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  game  be  unnoticed. 
"When  the  ball  goes  into  play  again,  the  pitcher — if  he  happens  to  be 
one  who  is  expert  in  one  of  the  freak  deliveries — may  use  the  rough 
spot  to  advantage  and  when  the  rough  spot  is  detected  will  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  for  something  for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  Here  is 
^where  the  umpire  will  have  to  temper  justice  with  mercy  and  about 
all  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  under  the  circumstances  will  be  to 
throw  the  ball  out  of  the  game. 

The  stolen  bases  which  were  allowed  in  the  past  when  no  effort 
ivas  made  to  check  the  runner  are  really  a  matter  of  scoring.  On 
the  basis  of  merit  they  never  should  have  been  allowed.  It  would  be 
a  downright  injustice  if  one  or  two  bases  thus  credited  should  give  a 
iase-stealing  championship  to  the  player  who  had  not  earned  it.' 

The  rule  in  regard  to  a  home  run  being  judged  on  the  point  where 
it  passes  the  boundary  fence  of  the  playing  field,  as  against  the  point 
where  the  ball  passes  out  of  the  sight  of  the  umpire,  is  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  original  rule  was  made  to  handicap  home  batters  at 
one  or  two  major  league  parks  with  short  playing  fields.  For 
instance,  if  the  distance  from  home  plate  to  the  left  field  Sitand  was 
235  feet,  even  if  the  rule  did  say  a  ball  batted  over  the  stand  at 
that  distance  was  a  home  run,  many  home  runs  were  killed  because 
the  ball  passing  above  the  stand  would  steadily  curve  to  the  left  and 
when  it  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  umpire  might  be  ten  feet 
foul.  Therefore  he  was  compelled  to  call  a  foul  on  a  hit  which  actu- 
ally left  the  playing  field  on  fair  ground.  One  notable  park  on  which 
many  a  home  run  was  lost,  because  the  umpire  was  compelled  to  fol- 
low the  ball  all  the  way,  was  that  of  the  old  ground  on  the  South  Side 
at  Boston.  Indeed,  the  rule  was  made  to  hit  that  particular  ground 
as  one  of  short  field  chances. 

Official  ruling  is  now  made  that  a  game  which  is  stopped  in  the 
last  half  of  the  fifth  inning,  with  less  than  the  required  number  of 
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players  out  but  a  game  in  which  the  score  is  tied,  is  to  be  considered 
legal.  That  is  a  good  change.  The  point  was  brought  up  last 
summer  and  the  rules  were  so  vague  that  a  good-natured  dispute 
arose.  The  editor  of  the  Guide  contended  that  a  score  which  had 
been  tied  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  inning  resulted  in  a  legal  game, 
for  the  reason  that  a  game  could  be  won  without  playing  the  last 
half  of  the  fifth  inning  if  the  team  which  went  second  at  bat  had 
more  runs  in  its  half  of  the  fourth  inning  than  the  team  first  at  bat 
had  in  its  half  of  the  fifth  inning.  In  other  words,  that  the  question 
of  equal  innings,  which  was  brought  into  the  discussion,  did  not 
mean  equal  innings  of  three  hands  out  but  equal  innings  on  the 
basis  of  an  equal  score.  If  a  team  second  at  bat  could  tie  the  score 
in  the  fifth  inning  only,  but  tie  it  because  of  rain  or  panic,  it  had 
placed  the  game  in  such  a  stage  that  the  team  could  not  be  beaten, 
and  if  it  could  not  be  beaten,  because  it  had  as  many  runs  as  the 
team  first  at  bat,  the  contest  acquired  a  legal  standing.  It  is  now 
decided  that  way.  In  the  future  players  and  clubs  will  know  where 
they  stand  on  this  question.  The  tie  score  in  the  last  half  of  the 
fifth  inning  makes  the  game  a  record  contest. 

Some  changes  were  made  which  keep  the  pitcher  a  little  closer  to 
his  knitting.  He  will  have  to  be  a  very  careful  young  man  in  using 
almost  any  kind  of  motion  while  he  has  the  ball  in  his  possession. 
The  intent  of  these  changes  was  to  make  more  difficult  the  possibili- 
ties of  balking.  The  pitcher  in  recent  years  has  been  wont  to  go  as 
far  as  he  dared,  and  much  further  than  was  always  advisable,  to  try 
to  keep  runners  on  bases.  The  balk  rule  has  been  violated  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  actual  play.  The  additional  sections,  which  are  now  part  of 
the  balk  rule,  give  the  umpire  more  leeway  in  determining  that  a 
balk  has  been  committed  than  was  the  case  in  the  past.  The  pitcher 
cannot  grip  the  ball  and  then  release  his  grip  if  he  wishes  to  do  so 
except  that  he  steps  off  the  rubber  to  dry  his  hands  or  to  wipe  per- 
spiration from  his  eyes.  If  the  pitcher  drops  the  ball  when  he  is 
pitching,  or  when  he  is  trying  to  throw  to  first  base,  it  is  a  balk.  The 
rule  as  it  has  been  amended  is  now  uniform  in  both  major  league 
organizations.  If  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  with  no  one  on  base 
and  when  he  is  off  the  rubber,  a  ball  is  to  be  called,  but  if  a  pitcher 
has  done  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  past  it  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writer. 

Other  rewording  of  the  rules  has  been  adopted  to  make  them 
clearer.  The  game  will  not  be  materially  changed,  but  the  umpires 
and  the  beginners  will  both  benefit.  Umpires  of  the  major  leagues 
have  an  understanding  among  themselves  as  to  what  they  shall  do. 
Conferences  are  held  before  the  season  begins  at  which  uniform 
agreements  are  entered  into.  The  umpires  for  the  thousands  of  ama- 
teur and  semi-professional  games  will  be  assisted  immeasurably  and 
they  deserved  such  assistance. 
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Doubleday  Field 

It  was  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  a  beautiful  little  city  on  the  "Leather 
Stocking  Trail,"  that  Base  Ball  was  first  played  The  readers  of  the 
Guide  will  recall  to  what  care  and  effort  the  late  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding 
went  to  ascertain  where  Base  Ball  began  and  who  devised  it.  Major- 
General  Abner  Doubleday  was  agreed  upon  by  the  commission  which 
was  selected  through  Mr.  Spalding  as  the  originator  of  Base  Ball.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  in  Coopterstown  the  first  game  was  played. 

The  good  folks  of  Cooperstown  will  direct  any  visitor  at  any  time 
to  see  the  first  field  on  which  a  Base  Ball  game  was  played,  and  it  is 
really  owed  to  Base  Ball  that  the  first  field  on  which  a  game  was 
played  be  consecrated  to  Base  Ball  and  to  the  author  of  the  game. 

The  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cooperstown  have 
a  lease  of  the  field.  They  have  partially  graded  the  ground,  have 
laid  out  a  diamond,  and,  after  an  interval  of  eighty  years,  played  a 
game  on  it  last  season.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  citizens 
granted  permission  to  vote  on  the  purchase  of  the  field  to  make  it  a 
permanent  Base  Ball  memorial.  From  a  sentimental  standpoint,  we 
hope  that  Cooperstown  purchases  the  field  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  city 
to  do  so.  If  the  town  folks  are  without  funds  and  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  immediately  afford  to  make  a  purchase,  we  hope  that  some 
way  will  be  devised  whereby  the  field  can  be  secured  and  turned  over 
to  the  city  or  to  a  memorial  committee,  or  association,  for  permanent 
reservation. 

When  Governor  John  K.  Tener  was  president  of  the  National 
League  he  visited  Cooperstown  and  at  once  suggested  that  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  make  the  field  a  permanent  display  for  the 
national  game.  In  the  summer  season  there  are  many  visitors  in 
Cooperstown.  Some  of  them  remain  in  the  city,  or  near  it,  a  part  or 
most  of  the  heated  term.  Thousands  motor  through  it,  and  of  these 
thousands  many  and  many  a  one  is  curious  enough  to  ask  for  a 
sight  of  the  place  where  the  first  ball  game  was  played. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cooperstown  has  the  matter  in 
charge.  Assistance  will  gladly  be  received  from  any  source  which 
can  render  it.  Not  only  let  the  field  be  permanently  acquired,  but 
add  to  its  original  beauty  by  a  fitting  and  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  here  began  a  sport  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  history  of  civilization,  but  let  it  be  a  testimo- 
nial to  sport.  Something  for  the  boys,  the  young  and  the  old  boys, 
and  not  something  which  may  savor  in  any  manner  of  anything 
except  sport. 

The  very  essence  of  Base  Ball  is  its  atmosphere  of  sport.  We  must 
not  lose  it.  The  wise  heads  of  the  past,  who  built  the  foundation  of 
Base  Ball,  labeled  the  cornerstone  and  every  other  stone  "sport." 
The  foundation  will  remain  forever,  but  the  superstructure  must  be 
Continued  just  as  carefully. 
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The  Unbeaten  Gincinnatis  of  1869 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Cincinnati  National  League  Base 
Ball  team  of  1919  was  about  to  win  the  championship  of  that  year, 
Base  Ball  enthusiasts,  whose  memories  ran  back  to  days  of  1869  when 
Base  Ball  was  tremendously  popular  without  modern  environment, 
racked  their  brains  to  remember  what  they  could  of  that  which  had 
happened  and  searched  their  scrap  books  for  corroborative  history. 

First  of  all  they  recalled  the  Cincinnati  team  of  1869  as  that  which 
was  not  beaten  during  the  season  of  1869.  Teams  of  that  character 
do  not  exist  now  and  if  they  did  Base  Ball  might  not  be  a  monotone 
for  the  duration  of  their  existence.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
patronage  of  the  successful  team  would  drop  away  because  of  the 
drab  dullness  of  daily  victory,  but  there  are  always  plenty  who  are 
eager  to  be  present  when  the  home  team  gets  its  first  thrashing.  After 
that  interest  lags. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Cincinnati  team  of  1869  was  not 
defeated  during  that  season,  the  readers  of  the  Guide  and  the  players 
of  the  present  day  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Cincinnati 
team  of  1869  was  the  first  out-and-out  professional  Base  Ball  team  to 
swing  a  bat.  There  had  been  minor  transgressions  by  amateurs  prior 
to  1869.  In  these  days  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  always  the  number 
and  the  extent  of  the  transgressions,  but  rest  assured  they  are  with 
us.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  them.  Taken  for  granted  that  human 
nature  in  1867  and  1868  may  have  resembled  slightly  at  least  human 
nature  in  1869,  one  can  imagine  that  one  or  two  players  may  have 
slipped  a  little.  In  fact  it  is  almost  assured  they  did,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  which  were  given  by  the  Cincinnati  players  of  1869  for 
becoming  out-and-out  professionals,  was  that  they  were  tired  of  the 
semi-pro  and  the  amateur  classification  which  meant  nothing  short  of 
general  discredit  on  the  part  of  the  public.  People  wouldn't  believe 
them  amateurs  when  they  were.  They  have  been  admired  for  their 
stand  and  art.  Better  be  open  and  square  about  any  proposition  in 
athletics  than  tricky  and  double  dealing.  The  old  "double  header" 
gets  caught  some  day. 

The  players  of  the  Cincinnatis  of  1869  were  as  follows: 

Age  Occupation 

Harry   Wright 35  Jeweler 

Asa   Brainard    25  Insurance 

Douglass  Allison   22  Marble    Cutter 

Charles   H.    Gould 21  Bookkeeper 

Charles  J.    Sweasy   21  Hatter 

F.   A.   Waterman   23  Insurance 

George   Wright    22  Engraver 

Andrew  A.  Leonard   23  Hatter 

Calvin   A.    McVey    ■ 20  Piano  Maker 

Richard  Hurley  22 

Each  of  the  players  received  a  salary  of  $100  per  month  and  the 
season  of  1869  ran  from  March  15  to  November  15.    Observe  at  once 
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the  difference  between  $100  per  month  and  $20,000  for  a  season; 
also  the  difference  between  a  season  from  about  April  15  to  October 
5,  inclusive.     The  $20,000  and  the  shorter  season  are  modern. 

The  oldest  player  of  the  team  was  Harry  Wright  and  he  was  active 
in  Base  Ball  many  and  many  a  year  after  that  until  death  called 
home  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  characters  that  have  been 
connected  with  our  national  game.  His  Base  Ball  was  that  of  the 
gentleman  and  not  that  of  the  mucker.  The  occupations  of  the 
players  of  the  1869  team  varied,  but  none  of  them  graduated  from 
college  to  Base  Ball  and  none  of  them  ran  away  from  home  at  the 
"early  age  of  fourteen  to  play  Base  Ball  and  played  it  ever  there- 
after until  forced  to  retire."  Base  Ball  at  that  time  was  more  the 
game  of  grown  men,  as  the  Civil  War  was  over  only  a  few  years  and 
the  boys  were  not  so  skilled  in  it  as  they  are  now.  Base  balls  were 
scarce — oh!   so  scarce — fortunate  the  youngster  who  owned  one. 

The  team  of  1869  played  without  a  defeat  in  that  year  and  also 
played  until  June  14,  1870,  without  defeat.  On  that  date,  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  the  Red  Stockings  were  beaten  by  the  scorce  of  8—7  in 
ten  innings,  and  Brooklyn — -if  you  know  some  of  the  "vets"  in 
Brooklyn — hasn't  ceased  to  this  day  to  tell  about  the  great  victory. 

The  career  of  the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  stimulated  the  growth 
of  Base  Ball.  Success  such  as  the  Cincinnati  team  enjoyed  carried 
the  fame  of  the  players  everywhere.  News  and  scores  did  not  travel 
as  fast  at  that  time  throughout  the  United  States  as  they  do  now, 
but  the  doings  of  the  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  players  caught  up  with 
the  players,  so  to  speak,  and  now  and  then  outpaced  them. 

The  principal  result  to  follow  the  team's  success  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  professional  idea  in  Base  Ball.  In  1869  was  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  what  has  grown  into  professional  domination  of  Base 
Ball.  It  was  laid,  however,  not  on  the  promotion  of  Base  Ball  as  an 
exhibition  but  on  Base  Ball  contests  for  local  pride — the  retaining 
of  a  team  which  wanted  to  win,  even  if  professional,  because  it 
represented  the  city  of  Cincinnati  as  a  whole  and  did  not  represent 
financial  speculation  by  the  corporation  or  company  which  backed 
the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings.  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  pro- 
fessional Base  Ball  success,  whether  in  1869  or  today,  and  when  that 
spirit  is  lost  professional  Base  Ball  will  suffer  keenly  and  bitterly. 
Those  who  have  been  through  fire  and  wTater  for  Base  Ball,  those — 
call  them  the  "old-timers,"  if  such  is  the  wish,  who  have  held  things 
together  in  spite  of  bad  counsel,  bad  advice  and  sordid  motives — 
know  what  it  means  for  a  professional  team  to  be  actuated  with 
spirit  of  that  glowing  type  which  actuated  players  like  Harry  and 
George  Wright,  Brainard,  Gould,  Allison,  Leonard  and  McVey,  who 
were  so  expert  that  they  would  probably  rival  the  best  players  of 
today  under  similar  conditions. 

In  1869  the  Cincinnati  team  made  an  Eastern  trip,  making  its  first 
stop   at   Mansfield,   Ohio.     The  players   traveled   East   through  New 
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York  State  to  Boston,  thence  over  to  Brooklyn,  down  to  Baltimore 
and  Washington  and  home.  Eastern  teams  visited  them  at  Cincinnati 
after  their  return  and  the  Haymakers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  played  them  a 
tie  game  of  seventeen  innings,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  defeat  sus- 
tained by  the  Red  Stockings  all  the  year.  Desiring  to  test  the  Base 
Ball  strength  of  the  West,  the  Cincinnati  players  even  went  to  San 
Francisco.  They  defeated  every  opponent  there  and  also  won  from 
Nebraska  and  Missouri  rivals.  Of  the  59  games  which  they  played 
that  year  they  won  56,  tied  one,  and  scored  2,395  runs  to  574  for 
their  adversaries.  They  made  169  home  runs,  which  is  an  average 
of  about  three  to  a  game.  They  were  not  all  "Babe"  Ruths  of  1919, 
but  two  or  three  of  them  were  "Babe"  Ruths  of  1869.  They  traveled 
11,877  miles,  which  is  about  the  equivalent  of  a  long  trip  in  the 
major  leagues  at  present.  It  was  estimated  that  200,000  persons 
witnessed  their  games.  That  attendance  does  not  equal  the  gross 
attendance  of  1919,  but  under  the  conditions  of  1869  is  not  so  far 
behind  a  conservative  average  of  more  recent  days  as  clubs  are 
operating  at  present.  George  Wright  was  the  hardest  batter  of  the 
team,  with  a  batting  average  of  .518.  He  made  339  runs,  of  which 
59  were  home  runs.  ^ 

One  of  the  games  played  by  the  Red  Stockings  on  their  trip  to 
the  East  was  against  the  Mutuals,  who  were  the  champions  of  New 
York.  The  score  resulted  4  to  2  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  inning  in 
favor  of  the  Cincinnati  players.  The  time  of  the  game  was  two 
hours.  All  that  season  the  game  was  considered  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  on  record,  and  not  only  during  that  season  but  afterward 
When  the  corner  grocery  held  its  evening  debating  society  and  Base 
Ball  enthusiasts  began  to  "chin"— friends  of  long  standing  parting 
^mpany  as  nearly  deadly  enemies  as  an  argument  could  make  them— 
the  incidents  of  the  game  of  4  to  2  were  the  sweetest  morsels  of  the 
noisy  discourse  upon  Base  Ball.  There  was  no  controversy  about  the 
4  to  2  game.  It  stood  by  itself,  as  the  Woolworth  tower  might  stand 
in  an  Arizona  desert. 

The  president  of  this  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  club  of  the  good  old 
days,  which  until  1919  seemed  as  if  they  never  might  return  to 
Cincinnati,  was  A.  B.  Campion,  a  lawyer;  the  vice-president  was 
Ihomas  G.  Smith,  an  iron  merchant;  Edward  E.  Towneley,  treasurer, 
was  secretary  of  the  Eureka  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  J.  P. 
Joyce,  the  secretary,  was  secretary  of  a  Cincinnati  business  firm. 
1  he  club  had  its  grounds— and  listen— within  twenty  minutes'  walk 
of  the  center  of  Cincinnati— nothing  about  twenty  minutes'  ride. 
Ihe  expense  of  fitting  up  the  ground  was  estimated  at  $20,000.  The 
players  nad  a  clubhouse  and  there  were  seats  for  4,000  spectators. 
Flayers  such  as  the  Wright  boys,  Albert  G.  Spalding,  Adrian  C. 
Anson,  Asa  Brainard,  Charley  Gould,  "Doug"  Allison,  Ferguson,  and 
plenty  of  others  started  Base  Ball  in  the  right  way,  by  playing  to 
win,  fairly  of  course,  but  with  honest  endeavor  and  fight  in  every 
inning  in  which  they  took  part. 


MR.  GEORGE  WRIGHT. 
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Base  Ball  Fifty  Years  Ado  and  Now 

To  those  of  an  earlier  generation  the  name  of  George 
Wright  typified  speed  and  skill  on  the  diamond  just  as  much 
as  players  of  later  periods  have  been  identified  with  special 
ability  in\  their  individual  positions.  Although  it  is  fifty 
years  since  Mr.  Wright  was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Red 
Stockings — and  the  first  player  to  receive  a  salary  for  his 
exclusive  services— he  still  takes  an  active  interest  in  Base 
Ball  and  all  athletic  sports.  Leaving  the  diamond  at  the 
height  of  his  career  to  enter  business  for  himself,  in  the  late 
70s,  Mr.  Wright  has  been  identified  with  the  evolution  of 
sport  in  the  United  States  and  his  name  is  as  well  known  in 
the  realms  of  tennis,  golf  and  cricket  now  as  it  had  been  in 
earlier  days  in  Base  Ball.  Mr.  Wright  was  one  of  the  first 
in  America  to  possess  a  tennis  "set" — as"  the  outfits  were 
first  called— and  is  ^  also  a  pioneer  of  golf  in  the  United 
States.  No  Seniors'  Tournament,  played  annually  at  Apa- 
wamis,  near  Rye,  N.  Y.,  is  ever  complete  without  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Wright,  whose  seventy-two  years  do  not  prevent 
him  from  being  among  the  low  score  men  of  his  division 
— Editor. 

By  George  Wright. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Guide  to  give  my  views  of  Base  Ball 
ntty  years  ago  and  now. 

.  Being  a  player  myself  for  ten  years  from  18b9  to  ±879,  playing  on 
eight  championship  teams  during  these  years,  the  best  nines  in  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  being  in  touch  with  the  game  during  these 
fatty  years,  I  feel  I  am  privileged*  to  express  my  personal  views  as  to 
the  comparison  of  the  game,  nines  and  players,  then  and  now. 

After  the  Civil  War,  1865,  Base  Ball  was  upset.  There  were  no 
associations  or  rules  to  keep  the  clubs  or  players  under  control, 
lhere  were  club  owners  who  believed  in  having  semi-professional 
nines,  while  others  were  of  the  opinion  that  nines  should  be  wholly 
amateurs.     This  caused  a  feeling  to  exist  between  the  two  elements 

an a  ^o11  i  •  ^Uring  the  firSt  two  years  of  the  Cincinnati  club,  1867 
and  1868  which  nine  was  a  semi-professional  one,  a  situation  the 
officers  of  the  club  did  not  like.  They  decided  to  have  the  team  of 
1869  under  contract  and  become  a  regular  professional  organization, 
to  play  riase  Ball  and  nothing  else,  thus  being  the  first  club  in  the 
country  to  place  its  players  under  contract. 

The  decision  proved  a  grand  success.  It  brought  about  discipline, 
team  work  and  perfect  playing,  giving  an  advantage  to  the  Red 
btockings  over  other  clubs.  The  team  made  a  record  of  fifty-seven 
games  during  the  season  without  a  defeat,  playing  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  racinc  with  only  ten  players. 
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In  the  following  years  many  clubs  were  organized  on  the  lines  of 
the  old  Red  Stockings  and  the  game  rapidly  improved.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  catcher's  mask  in  1877,  and  the  chest  protector  and 
gloves  in  the  early  '80s,  caused  the  game  to  become  faster,  giving 
players  confidence  in  handling  "hot"  balls.  Then  came  the  change 
in  pitching  from  the  delivery  of  the  ball  with  hand  below  the  waist 
to  the  throwing  of  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  as  delivered  now.  In  the 
former  days  there  was  nothing  to  the  ball  pitched  but  speed  and  a 
rising  outcurve  by  such  pitchers  as  Brainard  of  the  old  Red  Stock- 
ings, Spalding  of  the  Boston  club  (from  1871  to  1875),  McBride, 
Zettlein  and  Fisher,  with  Cummings  and  Mathews  curve  pitchers. 

When  the  rule  was  adopted  of  allowing  the  ball  to  be  thrown  to 
the  batsman,  it  caused  the  pitcher  to  introduce  a  rising  ball,  an 
outshoot5  inshoot  and  drop  ball.  This  made  hitting  a  ball  much  more 
uncertain,  with  more  "strikeouts,"  and  also  bringing  about  bunting  and 
bitting  to  the  infield  and  away  to  first  base  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Players  began  to  change  from  right  to  left-hand  batsmen,  a  left-hand 
batter  having  the  advantage  of  two  or  more  yards'  start.  In  the  early 
days  the  ball  was  hit  harder  and  surer,  with  less  strikeouts,  while 
the  batsman  of  to-day  has  to  use  more  judgment  and  care,  as  get- 
ting a  man  on  first  base  is  of  importance. 

In  fielding,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  ball  is  not  handled  any  better 
now  than  it  was  during  those  years  when  the  player  had  to  handle 
it  with  a  natural  give  of  the  hands  and  had  no  gloves  to  help  him 
out  or  protect  the  hands  from  split  fingers  and  stone  bruises.  The 
hands  had  to  be  carefully  nursed  and  the  player  who  did  not  have  a 
good  pair  had  to  suffer.  The  players  of  to-day  are  obliged  to  use 
the  mask,  chest  protectors  and  gloves,  as  they  could  not  stand  the 
continual  playing  without  them. 

The  throwing  and  handling  of  the  ball  was  just  as  good  as  it  is 
to-day  in  the  way  of  double  plays  by  the  infield,  with  difficult  catches 
by  both  outfielders  and  infielders,  and  the  throwing  was  as  strong 
and,  I  might  say,  more  accurate.  The  ball  was  hit  hard  and  more 
ground  had  to  be  covered.  Outfielders  played  deeper  than  they  do 
now,  while  the  infielders  had  to  go  back  for  balls  which  outfielders 
now  come  in  and  catch.  The  judgment  of  the  players  was  as  good 
and  quick  as  now.  I  might  mention  a  few  such  players  during  these 
years  as  Williamson,  Wood,  Barnes,  Harry  Wright,  McVey,  Ferguson, 
Ward,  Morrill,  Fisler,  O'Rourke,  Snyder  and  Flint.  Among  these 
players  were  catchers,  infielders  and  outfielders,  and  "stars,"  as  there 
are  to-day. 
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Player  Values 


The  top  mark  for  the  transfer  of  a  single  player  of  a  Base  Ball 
team  to  another  team  was  reached  in  i920,  when  the  announcement 
was  made  by  Harry  Frazee,  owner  of  the  Boston  American  League 
Base  Ball  club,  that  he  had  released  the  services  of  George  H.  Ruth, 
outfielder  and  home  run  king,  to  the  New  York  American  League 
club  for  the  sum  of  $125,000.  It  has  been  held  that  effort  has  not 
always  been  made  to  advise  the  public  as  to  the  exact  amounts  which 
have  been  paid  for  the  services  of  ball  players,  but  in  the  present 
instance  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  published  is 
right.  Judging  by  the  rate  of  Base  Ball  values,  increasing  steadily 
since  1908,  the  transfer  of  the  sum  of  $125,000  from  one  club  to 
another  represented  only  a  percentage  growth  of  about  the  normal 
rate.  Transfer  figures  for  players  are  based  on  current  conditions, 
demand,  and  speculative  daring.  If  Ruth  continues  along  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  Base  Ball,  as  he  should  be  expected  to  continue,  is  not 
injured  in  limb  and  retains  his  health  successfully,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  he  will  earn  some  share  of  the  $125,000  for  the  New  York 
American  League  club.  He  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  all  alone.  There 
must  be  assistance  from  his  team  in  general.  However,  that  follows 
of  all  ball  players  whose  services  are  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums.  ^ 

During  the  playing  season  of  1919  there  were  transfers  of  two 
other  ball  players  which  stirred  the  "fans."  Both  of  them  centered 
in  Boston  and  each  of  them  resulted  in  Boston  losing  a  pitcher  of 
better  than  ordinary  skill.  The  Boston  American  League  club  trans- 
ferred the  services  of  Mays  to  the  New  York  American  League  club 
■and  the  Boston  National  League  club  transferred  the  services  of  Nehf 
to  the  New  York  National  League  club. 

In  the  1919  transfers  other  players  were  involved  as  well  as  the 
star  players  who  were  permitted  to  go,  the  New  York  American 
League  club  adding  two  pitchers  to  the  sum  of  money  which  it  handed 
over  to  the  Boston  club  to  bind  the  transaction.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  transfer  of  players — New  York  National  League  to  Boston 
National  League — players  were  included  by  the  New  York  club. 

Not  all  of  these  high-priced  transfers  have  been  worth  the  efforts 
to  the  clubs  which  procured  the  players.  The  advertising,  which  is 
computed  to  be  part  of  the  transaction,  does  not  last  long  if  the 
player  has  not  real  merit.  Of  all  such  deals  there  were  few  where 
the  publicity  of  transfer  clung  so  long  as  it  did  to  Marquard. 

The  figures  which  have  gone  before,  especially  those  of  recent 
days,  seem  mammoths  as  compared  with  a  paltry  sum  such  as  $10,000, 
•and  yet  the  transfer  of  the  services  of  Mike  Kelly  from  the  Chicago 
National  League  club  to  the  Boston  National  League  club  and  the 
transfer  in  the  following  year  of  the  services  of  John  Clarkson  from 
the  Chicago  National  League  club  to  join  his  former  catcher,  stirred 
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Base  Ball  enthusiasts  as  they  had  not  been  stirred  before  and  as  they 
have  not  been  stirred  since.  This  was  the  first  real  "stupendous 
player  deal"  in  the  history  of  Base  Ball.  The  players  were  known 
thereafter  as  the  "$10,000  beauties,"  this  hero-worshipping  phrase 
sticking  to  Kelly  to  the  last  of  his  days  as  a  great  ball  player.  He 
eventually  was  presented  with  a  home  on  the  strength  of  it  and  his 
popularity,  and  to  this  day,  when  ball  players  are  discussed  in  Bos- 
ton, Kelly  comes  first  and  all  others  next.  Chicago  "fans"  were 
wroth  and  vexed  and  even  more.  Press  criticism  was  caustic.  Chi- 
cago wanted  its  idols  back.  Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  trans- 
ferring players  now,  the  motive  behind  the  transfer  of  Kelly  and 
Clarkson  was  that  of  extending  Base  Ball  interest.  Chicago  had 
built  up  a  team  which  crushed  its  rivals.  The  team  looked  good  for 
a  long,  long  period  to  come.  Its  owners  apprehended  dry  rot  and 
dearth  of  competition  if  they  continued  on  as  they  were.  They  there- 
fore scattered  their  talent,  not  for  the  amount  of  money  which  was 
involved,  because  there  was  not  enough  in  the  sum  to  make  any  dif- 
ference one  way  or  the  other  to  the  club  owners,  but  from  their  own 
conviction  that  the  way  to  get  competition  was  to  arouse  it  by  cre- 
ating possibilities. 

Some  of  the  high-water  marks  for  transferred  players  follow.  It  is 
not  asserted  they  are  accurate,  but  they  are  published  as  they  have 
been  given  from  time  to  time  to  the  public  press: 

Highest  Sums  Paid  for  Transfer  of  Base  Ball  Players. 

1920— Geo.  H.  Ruth,  Boston  A.  L.  to  New  York  A.  L $125,000 

1919— Carl  Mays,  Boston  A.  L.  to  New  York  A.  L. ;  Russell  and  McGraw, 

New  York  A.  L.  to  Boston  A.  L. ;  New  York's  cash  payment 40,000 

1919— Arthur  Nehf,  Boston  N.  L.  to  New  York  N.  L. ;  New  York  in- 
cluding  Causey,    Oeschger,    Jones   and   O'Neill;    New   York's   cash 

payment    35,000 

1918— Mclnnis,  Schang,  Bush  and  Strunk,  Philadelphia  A.  L.  to  Boston 
A.  L. ;  Boston  transferring  Gregg,  Thomas  and  Kopp  to  Philadel- 
phia;  Boston's  cash  payment 60,000 

1917— Grover  Alexander  and  William  Killefer,  Philadelphia  N.  L.  to 
Chicago  N.  L. ;  Prendergast  .and  Pilhoefer,  Chicago  N.  L.  to  Phil- 
adelphia N.  L. ;  Chicago's  cash  payment 55,000 

1916— Tris  Speaker,  Boston  A.  L.  to  Cleveland  A.  L. ;  Jones  and  Thomas, 

Cleveland  A.  L.   to  Boston  A.   L.;   Cleveland's  cash  payment 55,000 

1916— Frank  Baker,  Philadelphia  A.  L.  to  New  York  A.  L 37,500 

1916— Benny  Kauff,    Newark  Federal  League  to  New  York   N.   L 35,000 

1916— Charles  Herzog,  Cincinnati  N.  L.  to  New  York  N.  L.;  New  York 
N.    L.    to   Cincinnati    N.    L.,    Mathewson,    Roush    and   McKechnie; 

New  York's  cash  payment   25,000 

1916— Lee  Magee,  Brooklyn  Federal  League  to  New  York  A.  L 22,500 

1915— Joe  Jackson,  Cleveland  A.  L.  to  Chicago  A.  L. ;  Klepfer  and  Roth, 

Chicago  A.  L.  to  Cleveland  A.  L.;  Chicago's  cash  payment 50,000 

1914— Eddie  Collins,  Philadelphia  A.  L.  to  Chicago  A.  L 50,000 

1913— Larry  Chappelle,   Milwaukee  A.   A.   to  Chicago  A.   L 18,000 

1913— Fritz  Maisel,   Baltimore  I.   L.   to  New  York  A.   L 12,000 

1912— Marty  O'Toole,   St.  Paul  A.   A.   to  Pittsburgh  N.   L 22,500 

1910— Russell,  Baltimore  I.  L;  to  Philadelphia  A.   L 12,000 

1908— R.   W.   Marquard,  Indianapolis  A.  A.  to  New  York  N.  L 11,000 

1888— John  Clarkson,   Chicago  N.  L.   to  Boston  N.   L 10,000 

1887— Mike  Kelly,  Chicago  N.  L.  to  Boston  N.  L 10,000 
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Major  League  Meetings,  1920 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  JOINT  MEETING. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues,  which 
was  held  at  Chicago,  February  11,  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
chairman  for  the  National  Commission,  announcement  was  made  by 
August  Herrmann  that  he  would  not  retain  the  chairmanship  under 
any  conditions.  The  names  of  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis,  Chicago; 
William  H.  Edwards,  John  Conway  Toole  and  James  J.  Walker,  all 
of  New  York  City,  and  Harvey  T.  Woodruff  of  Chicago  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  on  nomination  as  possible  candidates  for  the 
office.  An  election  was  deferred  until  President  John  A.  Heydler  of 
the  National  League  and  President  B.  B.  Johnson  of  the  American 
League  can  meet. 

The  major  leagues  decided  upon  increased  admission  prices  for  the 
season  of  1920.  All  twenty-five-cent  seats  were  done  away  with 
except  where  children's  ticket  may  be  used.  The  bleachers  were 
listed  at  fifty  cents,  the  pavilion  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  grand 
stand  one  dollar.  

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  DISPUTE  ENDED. 

The  dispute  in  the  American  League,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
transfer  of  the  services  of  player  Mays  from  the  Boston  club  to  the 
New  York  club,  was  settled  at  Chicago  on  the  night  of  February  10. 
Mays  was  reinstated  and  the  New  York  club  was  awarded  third  place 
in  the  race  for  the  championship  of  1919.  This  place  had  been  dis- 
puted by  Detroit.  A  board  of  arbitration  was  appointed  to  review 
appeals  from  President  Johnson's  decisions  for  the  next  two  years. 
Col.  J.  J.  Ruppert  of  the  New  York  American  League  club  was  made 
one  of  the  members  of  the  board  and  Clark  Griffith  of  the  Wash- 
ington club  the  other.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  a  subject  coming 
before  them  for  review  is  to  be  passed  to  a  Federal  judge  of  Chicago. 
A  typewritten  agreement  was  signed  by  all  of  the  club  owners,  a 
digest  of  which  follows: 

"The  difficulties  heretofore  existing  between  the  members  of  this 
association  or  any  of  its  officers  have  been  thoroughly  settled  once 
and  for  all. 

"The  meeting  unanimously  approved  and  adopted  a  resolution  to 
carry  out  the  following: 

"(1)  The  dismissal  of  all  litigation  instituted  by  the  New  York 
-American  League  club. 

"(2)  The  reinstatement  of  Carl  W.  Mays,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  club. 
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"(3)  The  recommendation  to  the  National  Commission  to  award 
third  place  in  the  American  League  race  to  the  New  York  club  and 
third  place  prize  money  to  the  New  York  players. 

"(4)  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  review  or  arbitration  for 
two  years,  consisting  of  Col.  Jacob  Ruppert  and  Clark  Griffith,  to  act 
as  a  reviewing  board,  with  final  and  binding  powers  to  review  any 
penalty  or  fines  in  excess  of  $100,  or  ten  days'  suspension,  for  any 
act  that  any  member  feels  affects  his  constitutional  rights  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  association.  In  case  the  members  of  the  reviewing  board 
are  unable  to  agree,  a  Federal  judge  in  Chicago  shall  decide  the 
question  submitted. 

"Alfred  S.  Austrian, 
"S.  L.  Swarth, 
___  "George  W.  Miller." 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  LEAGUES  MEET. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  major  and  minor  league  representa- 
tiveSj  which  was  held  at  Chicago,  February  13,  it  was  agreed  best  to 
continue  the  gentlemen's  agreement  which  had  been  in  effect  during 
the  season  of  1919.  It  was  recommended,  however,  that  a  board  of 
arbitration  be  established  to  handle  all  disputes.  The  board  is  to 
consist  of  two  members,  the  chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
being  one  and  a  representative  of  the  minor  leagues  the  second.  In 
case  they  do  not  agree,  a  referee  is  to  be  called  in  who  is  not  con- 
nected  with  any  Base  Ball  organization.  President  Heydler  of  the 
National  League  suggested  that  the  board  be  known  as  the  Base  Ball 
Arbitration  Board  of  America. 

The  presidents  of  the  major  leagues  informed  the  representatives 
of  the  minor  leagues  that  this  action  should  not  be  considered  final* 
as  they  would  take  up  with  the  major  league  owners  the  question  of 
entering  into  an  inter -league  agreement  with  them  at  some  future 
date. 


ANNUAL  SCHEDULE  MEETINGS. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

At  the  schedule  meeting  of  the  National  League,  held  in  Chicago. 
February  10,  1920,  President  Heydler  gave  out  the  list  of  umpires 
signed  to  date  as  Robert  Emslie,  William  Klem,  Henry  O'Day,  Fyfe 
(a  new  member  from  Michigan),  Peter  Harrison,  Charley  Moran  and 
Barry  McCormick. 

The  league  refused  to  change  the  rule  which  permits  the  transf ei 
of  players  from  one  club  to  another.  Therefore,  it  will  be  possible 
to  procure  players  by  direct  sale  in  the  National  League  until  August 
20.    The  waiver  price  in  the  National  League  was  raised  from  $1,50C 
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to  $2,500,  to  correspond  with  the  waiver  price  of  the  American 
League.  It  was  decided  to  keep  the  player  limit  at  twenty-five  from 
May  15  to  August  31.  At  other  times  the  limit  will  be  thirty  five 
players,  except  that  more  may  be  taken  on  during  the  training  period. 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE. 

The  annual  schedule  meeting  of  the  American  League  was  held 
in  Chicago,  February  10,  1920.  It  was  ruled  that  managers,  club 
owners  and  agents  should  be  prohibited  from  negotiating  for  the 
services  of  a  player  of  another  club,  without  permission,  under  a 
penalty  of  $1,000  for  the  first  offense  and  expulsion  from  the  league 
for  the  second  offense. 

Agreement  was  entered  into  that  no  club  in  the  league  would  be 
permitted  to  release  a  player  to  another  club  of  the  league  after 
July  1,  except  by  the  regular  waiver  route.  If  a  club  procured  the 
services  of  a  player  by  another  channel  than  the  regular  waiver  route 
it  was  agreed  that  all  games  in  which  such  a  player  participated 
would  be  declared  forfeit. 

Colonel  J.  J.  Ruppert  of  the  New  York  club  proposed  that  the 
waiver  rule  be  amended  so  that  waivers  for  a  player's  services  might 
be  recalled  within  two  days  after  they  had  been  requested.  This 
was  adopted. 

It  was  established,  as  a  rule,  that  games  impossible  to  be  played 
in  the  schedule  of  one  team  may  be  transferred  to  the  city  of  the 
opposing  team  if  there  is  still  opportunity  in  the  season  to  play  the 
games  on  the  ground  of  the  opposing  club.  Games  postponed  from 
a  first  series  were  ordered  to  be  played  as  part  of  the  second  series, 
first  or  second  day,  if  possible,  or  an  open  date  if  possible. 

It  was  decided  at  a  conference  after  the  regular  meeting  that  the 
New  York  club  should  be  recognized  as  finishing  third  in  the  race  of 
1919  for  the  American  League  championship.  This  action  awarded 
to  the  New  York  club  third  place  money  of  the  world  series  division, 
which  was  withheld  pending  a  settlement  of  the  controversy. 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE. 
At  the  schedule  meeting  of  the  New  International  League,  which 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  February  18,  1920,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
owners  to  play  154  games  during  the  season  of  1920.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  raise  the  price  of  admis- 
sion to  the  games  for  the  coming  season.  All  of  the  clubs  announced 
that  they  would  send  their  teams  South  for  spring  training.  The 
Board  of  Directors  for  1920  was  elected  as  follows :  Charles  H.  Knapp, 
Baltimore,  chairman;  J.  J.  McCafFery,  Toronto;  J.  J.  Lannin,  Buffalo; 
Charles   T.   Ghapin,   Rochester ;    Joseph  F.   Moran,   Jersey   City. 
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Base  Ball  Men  Who  Have  Passed  Away 

JAMES  A.  HART. 

Of  the  National  League  advisers  who  struggled  during  the  period 
embraced  between  1891  and  the  present  time  to  maintain  Base  Ball 
against  much  unwarranted  opposition  and  more  destructive  commer- 
cial rivalry,  only  two  are  now  actively  a  part  of  the  personnel  of  the 
organization.  These  are  Barney  Dreyfuss  of  the  Pittsburgh  Base 
Ball  club  and  Charles  H.  Ebbets  of  the  Brooklyn  Base  Ball  club. 
James  A.  Hart,  former  part  owner  of  the  Chicago  National  League 
Base  Ball  club  and  its  president  for  a  period  of  years,  and  who  had 
been  an  active  associate  of  both  Mr.  Dreyfuss  and  Mr.  Ebbets,  died 
in  Chicago,  July  18,  1919.  Mr.  Hart's  activity  in  Base  Ball  did  not 
begin  with  his  partnership  in  the  Chicago  club.  Prior  to  then  he 
had  been  with  clubs  of  the  American  Association.  He  retired  from 
direction  of  the  Chicago  club  and  from  further  participation  in  the 
legislation  of  Base  Ball  affairs  in  1905.  Mr.  Hart  was  64  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.    A  widow  and  two  children  survive  him. 

James  A.  Hart,  or  "Jim,"  as  he  was  better  known  to  the  Base  Ball 
world,  dealt  in  sunshine  and  geniality  even  when  he  might  be  dis- 
turbed. The  demands  which  Base  Ball  entail  upon  the  reservoirs  of 
men's  nerves  perhaps  exhausted  his  at  times,  but  few  were  the  in- 
stances when  he  did  not  have  a  cordial  smile  and  a  word  of  pleasant 
greeting.  He  was  well  informed  on  Base  Ball  with  all  its  ceaseless 
puzzles.  He  had  been  manager  on  the  bench  and  knew  some  of  the 
foibles  of  the  players.  He  had  been  director  in  the  legislative 
chamber  and  knew  some  of  the  trying  difficulties  which  confront 
owners  and  officials.  He  had  never  been  an  umpire.  "It  is  a  position 
to  which  I  have  always  aspired,"  he  said  to  the  writer,  "but  I  have 
always  appreciated  my  inability  to  arrive  at  that  state  of  mental 
equipoise  and  have  no  armor-clad  brain  to  co-operate  with  such  a 
condition  that  could  make  me  feel  competent  to  hold  the  distinction. 
An  umpire  can  be  greater  than  the  president  of  the  league."  Although 
half  humorous,  half  serious,  underneath  it  all  was  the  intention  of  the 
speaker  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  umpires. 

Mr.  Hart  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  foul  strike  rule — perhaps  its 
warmest  advocate  in  the  National  League — although  he  found  support 
from  those  who  had  begun  to  note  public  protest  at  the  tiresomeness 
of  contests  in  which  batters  were  permitted  to  wear  out  the  pitchers 
by  purposely  fouling  off  strikes.  He  advocated  the  arrangement  of 
the  present  coacher's  box,  favored  the  abolishment  of  the  pitcher's 
box  and  its  present  substitution — a  rubber  plate,  voted  in  favor  of 
the  five-cornered  home  plate  which  is  now  in  use,  and  united  with 
owners  of  the  league  in  the  change  of  rule  which  brought  the  catcher 
immediately  behind  the  bat  all  of  the  time. 
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WILLIAM  H.  YAWKEY. 

William  H.  Yawkey,  heavy  stockholder  in  the  Detroit  American 
League  club  and  for  three  years  president  of  the  club,  died  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  on  March  4,  1919,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  Florida  from  his  home  in  New  York  when  taken  sick  at 
Augusta,  and  Ty  Cobb  was  at  his  bedside  when  he  died.  Mr.  Yawkey 
was  a  very  rich  man  who,  because  of  his  love  for  Base  Ball  in  his 
home  town  of  Detroit,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Tigers  in  1904  when 
Samuel  F.  Angus  had  refused  further  financial  support.  Together 
with  Frank  J.  Navin  they  put  Detroit  on  its  feet  in  such  condition 
that  beginning  with  1907  they  won  three  American  League  pennants 
in  a  row.  In  1907  Mr.  Yawkey  retired  from  an  active  part  in  affairs 
of  the  club  and  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  made  his  home 
thereafter,  but  he  always  maintained  a  keen  interest  in  his  club's 
welfare  and  in  that  of  the  American  League. 

EDWARD  McKEAN. 
Edward  McKean,  former  shortstop  of  the  Cleveland  Base  Ball  club, 
died  in  the  summer  of  1919  in  Ohio.  McKean  was  better  than  the 
average  ball  player.  He  was  one  of  the  really  great  batting  short- 
stops of  Base  Ball.  His  batting  average  for  all  of  the  years  with 
which  he  played  with  the  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  clubs — two  years 
when  Cleveland  was  a  member  of  the  American  Association,  ten 
years  a  member  of  the  National  League  and  one  year  when  St.  Louis 
was  a  member  of  the  National  League,  was  .312.  McKean  also  had  a 
continuous  fielding  percentage  of  over  .900,  which  is  another  unusual 
performance  by  a  ball  player.  He  served  the  Cleveland  club  of  the 
National  League  for  twelve  years,  1887-1898,  inclusive,  and  St.  Louis 
in  1899.  ■.■,n„i  ■■„■ 

JAMES  BENTLEY  SEYMOUR. 

James  Bentley  Seymour  just  missed  being  one  of  the  double  stars 
of  Base  Ball.  He  had  almost  all  of  the  requisites  of  a  great  pitcher 
combined  with  almost  all  of  the  requisites  of  a  great  outfielder. 

Everybody  knew  him  as  "Cy,"  and  everybody  in  New  York  who 
knew  a  ball  player  knew  "Cy."  The  Polo  Grounds  was  the  field  of 
his  best  endeavor.  The  most  admirable  of  his  effort  was  displayed 
there,  although  all  of  his  ball  playing  days  were  not  confined  to  New 
York.  He  began  his  major  league  career  as  a  left-hand  pitcher  and, 
while  a  promising  youngster  in  that  position,  he  showed  that  he  could 
become  batter,  and  as  batter  he  played  the  outfield  for  New  York. 
He  went  to  Chicago  in  1895.  By  and  by  he  was  with  the  Baltimore 
club  of  the  American  League  and  subsequently  with  Cincinnati  of 
the  National  League.  Then  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1905  and 
played  with  the  Giants  for  six  years  more  and  played  well.  Seymour 
died  on  September  20,  1919. 


i,  Patrick  J.  Moran,  Mgr. ;  2,  Walter  H.  Kuether;  3,  Harry  F.  Sallee;  4,  Edd 
J.  Roush;  5,  Henry  K.  Groh;  6,  Jacob  E.  Daubert;  7,  William  L.  Kopf;  8,  Ivy 
B.  Wingo;  9,  Ray  L.  Fisher:  10.  James  J.  Ring;  11,  Morris  C.  Rath;  12,  A. 
Earle  Neale   (continued  on  opposite  page), 
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13,  Henry  Schreiber;  14,  William  A.  Rariden;  15,  James  L.  Smith;  16,  Sherwood 
R.  Magee;  17,  Horace  0.  Eiler;  18,  Adolf o  Luque;  10,  Kick  Allen:  20,  A  Roy- 
Mitchell;  21,  Charles  H.  See;  22,  Patrick  Duncan;  23,  Raymond  B.  Dressier;  24, 
Edward  F.  Gerner.  Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y.. 
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The  World  Series  of  1919 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

SCHEDULE   OF   GAMES. 
Where  Played.  Date.  Winner.  Loser. 

First    game At  Cincinnati October  1 Cincinnati.  9  Chicago....  I. 

Second  game At  Cincinnati October  2 Cincinnati.  4  Chicago....  2 

Third    game .At  Chicago October  3 Chicago ....  3  Cincinnati .  0 

-  Fourth    game At  Chicago October  4. Cincinnati.  2  Chicago....  G 

Fifth   game At  Chicago October  6 Cincinnati.  5  Chicago....  0 

Sixth   game At  Cincinnati October  7 Chicago....  5  Cincinnati.  4 

Seventh   game At  Cincinnati October  8 Chicago....  4  Cincinnati    1 

Eighth  game At  Chicago October  9. Cincinnati. 10  Chicago....  & 

FINAL   STANDING. 
Won. 

Cincinnati    5 

Chicago  3 

Cincinnati  won  the  world  series  of  1919  with  five  victories  in  eight 
games  played.  An  analysis  of  the  series  demonstrates  that  the  vic- 
tors had  better  pitching  than  their  rivals,  the  Chicago  American 
League  team;  that  their  players  batted  more  timely,  if  not  more 
frequently  safe  than  those  of  Chicago,  and  that  their  fielding  as  a 
defensive  factor  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Chicago  players  col- 
lectively. Combine  these  three  factors,  all  making  for  success,  and 
the  result  certainly  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Cincinnati 
team  was  a  stronger  playing  aggregation  than  that  which  represented 
Chicago  and  the  American  League.  Prior  to  the  playing  of  the 
series  the  usual  analysis  of  its  possibilities  was  made  and  the'  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  Chicago  as  the  probable  win- 
ner. Such  analysis,  of  course,  was  based  upon  presumable  personal 
ability  of  the  contestants,  based  again  upon  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  contests  of  the  major  leagues  for  their  respective 
championships. 

There  was  opportunity  for  still  further  analysis  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  teams  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  In  1917  the 
Chicago  American  League  team  played  the  New  York  Nationals  for 
the  championship  which  is  agreed  to  develop  out  of  a  world  series. 
Chicago  defeated  New  York  as  much  by  the  blunders  and  lack  of 
execution  of  the  New  York  players  as  for  any  other  reason.  The 
pitching  of  both  clubs  was  about  on  a  par  and  the  batting  nearly 
enough  alike  in  attacking  strength  to  be  considered  as  uniform.  In 
fielding  New  York  failed  both  because  of  imperfect  plays  and  because 
of  a  lack  of  initiative.  Some  of  the  New  York  players  passed  the 
boundary  of  winning  Base  Ball  in  their  excess  of  zeal  to  play  the 
game  safe;  if  not  that,  then  the  other  alternative,  because  of  exces- 
sive timidity.  The  margin  of  actual  physical  ability,  so  far  as  the 
New    York    and    Chicago    players    was    concerned,    perhaps   favored 
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neither  team  one  way  or  the  other,  if  it  existed  in  any  degree.  In 
1919  pretty  much  the  same  team  which  won  for  Chicago  in  the  world 
series  of  1917  won  the  championship  of  the  American  League.  There 
may  be  some  who  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  actual  pitching 
strength  of  the  Chicago  club  in  1919  was  not  of  the  same  standard 
as  that  of  the  Chicago  club  in  1917.  In  1919  the  New  York  National 
League  team,  which,  except  for  pitchers,  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  1917 — indeed,  improved  in  some  respects  over  the  team  of  1917 — 
gave  the  Cincinnati  team  its  real  fight  throughout  the  season.  Cin- 
cinnati was  able  to  defeat  New  York  for  the  National  League  cham- 
pionship of  1919  because  it  played  better  defensive  Base  Ball  than 
its  leading  National  League,  rival.  Yet  it  was  not  an  easy  task  for 
Cincinnati.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of  the  game  which  was 
played  by  New  York  against  Cincinnati  might  be  exactly  of  the  type 
which  Chicago,  with  a  weaker  pitching  staff  than  it  had  in  1917, 
might  be  expected  to  play  against  Cincinnati  in  1919.  Both  world 
series  teams  of  1917,  lacking  the  strength  which  they  had  in  pitching 
in  those  years,  were  facing  a  team  which  had  demonstrated  pitching 
strength  all  of  the  season  of  1919.  New  York,  first  to  encounter  it, 
because  it  played  against  Cincinnati  for  the  championship  of  the 
National  League,  was  followed  by  Chicago,  which  tried  to  win  the 
world's  championship  in  a  series  with  its  National  League  rival 
which  had  beaten  New  York. 

Why  this  important  fact  should  have  been  overlooked  depends 
upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  critics.  Attention  is  called  to  it  because 
the  Cincinnati  team  deserves  to  have  attention  called  to  it.  Still 
another  fact  was  overlooked,  and  that  was  the  recuperative  quality 
of  the  Cincinnati  players  in  1918.  Against  reverses  they  made  a  fine 
fight  in  1918  and  finished  third  in  their  organization.  They  were  a 
growing  team  rather  than  a  fading  team,  and  sympathy  for  them, 
which  was  in  evidence  in  the  spring  of  1919,  was  thrown  away.  They 
did  not  need  it.  The  elements  of  a  first  class  Base  Ball  team  were 
.within  the  control  of  Manager  Moran  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
players  and  he  mixed  those  elements  with  rare  good  judgment  and 
diplomacy  until  he  had  his  players  co-operating  handsomely  on  the 
ball  field. 

The  National  League  race  in  1919  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  a 
two-team  contest.  Whenever  this  happens — and  it  so  happens  that 
the  race  for  the  championship  in  the  American  League  is  divided 
among  three  or  four  teams — there  is  a  tendency  to  ascribe  it  a 
harder  task  to  win  where  the  championship  finds  the  greater  number 
of  competitors.  It  would  be  the  same  if  the  race  for  the  champion- 
ship in  the  American  League  were  between  two  teams  and  that  of 
the  National  League  between  three  or  four,  or  more.  But  is  this 
true?  Where  three  or  four  clubs  are  competing,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  one  br  two  "kill  each  other  off,"  so  to  speak,  to  the  better  stand- 
ing of  the  other  two?     Where  but  two  are  in  competition  for  a  term 
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of  weeks  rather  than  days,  the  varying  percentage  standings,  as  one 
or  the  other  loses,  place  a  strain  on  the  contestants  that  is  most 
exacting. 

Logically,  after  defeating  New  York,  possessing  a  team  of  unques- 
tioned strength,  even  though  it  met  defeat — a  team  except  for  pitch- 
ers of  much  the  same  caliber  as  that  of  1917— the  Cincinnati  players, 
unless  their  team  work  and  their  general  play  greatly  deteriorated, 
might  be  expected  to  defeat  Chicago,  if  that  organization,  like  the 
New  York  Nationals,  was  weaker  in  pitchers  than  it  wras  in  1917 
when  it  played  New  York  for  the  world  series.  The  editor  of  the 
Guide  frankly  calls  attention  to  this  point  because  of  the  rumors  of 
collusion  which  really  reached  public  print  during  the  series  of  1919. 
The  "doubting  Thomases"  always  have  lived  and  always  will,  but 
the  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  club  of  1919  had  proved  that  it  was  a  high 
class  team  in  the  race  for  the  National  League  pennant,  and  proved 
perhaps  as  thoroughly  as  ever  was  proved  in  a  world  series,  that  it 
was  a  better  Base  Ball  team  than  Chicago  in  the  contests  of  1919. 

When  it  was  time  to  discuss  the  question  of  playing  the  world 
series  of  1919  a  majority  of  the  major  league  clubs  extended  their 
permission  to  the  competing  organizations  to  play  nine  games  instead 
of  seven  for  the  championship.  The  winning  club,  therefore,  must 
be  that  which  won  the  first  five  games  instead  of  the  first  four. 
There  was  much  public  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
change.  There  has  been  not  a  little  since  then.  Some  hold  that  the 
National  Commission  would  better  return  to  the  original  seven  games. 
Others  think  the  innovation  of  1919  was  a  wise  one.  The  extension 
of  the  games  was  deemed  advisable  to  permit  a  greater  portion  of 
the  Base  Ball  public  to  witness  the  contests.  After  all,  it  is  the 
public  wliich  is  the  final  judge  in  a  matter  of  that  kind.  If  it  doesn't 
wish  to  attend  a  world  series  it  will  not,  whether  the  games  are  three 
or  eleven.  It  attended  more  generously  in  1919  than  it  had  at  any 
time  since  the  series  of  1912,  when  eight  games  were  played  by  the 
New  York  National  League  and  Boston  American  League  clubs 
because  of  a  tie  score  in  one  of  the  contests.  In  one  game  at  Cin- 
cinnati the  attendance  fell  off  most  unmistakably.  In  part,  this  is 
said  to  have  been  due  to  a  misunderstanding  concerning  the  sale  of 
tickets.  In  part,  it  may  also  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Cincin- 
nati was  a  trifle  satiated  with  the  novelty  of  such  a  series  and  a 
little  overexuberant  on  Base  Ball  in  general,  the  exuberance  turning 
to  depression  when  Cincinnati  failed  to  win  the  deciding  fifth  game 
on  its  own  ground — the  sixth  in  the  series.  Cincinnati  forgot  that  it 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  that  world  series  are  won  "hands 
down."  It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  that  a  local  series  is  won 
entire  in  a  major  league  race,  except  that  one  team  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  other.  That  was  not  the  case  in  the  series  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago.  It  was  not  necessary  to  play  all  the  nine  games 
for  which  the  series  provided,  and  the  actual  result,  five  victories  for 
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1,  Walter  H.  Ruether;  2,  Harry  F.  Sallee;  3,  Edd  J.  Roush;  4,  Henry  K.  Groh; 
5,  Jacob  E.  Daubert;  6,  Ivy  B.Wingo;  7,  William  L.  Kopf.    Conlon,  Photos,  N.Y. 
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Cincinnati  and  three  for  the  Chicago  team,  is  a  fair  approximate  of 
the  actual  playing  strength  of  the  teams,  as  was  indicated  by  their 
work  in  the  series. 

Except  for  a  rainy  Sunday  in  Chicago,  the  weather  was  ideal.  Cin- 
cinnati not  only  provided  Indian  summer  for  the  visitors  who  came 
to  see  the  series,  but  went  the  "Indian"  a  little  better  and  gave  the 
thousands  of  spectators  and  the  players  weather  with  temperature 
similar  to  that  of  midsummer.  In  Chicago  the  weather  conditions 
were  far  superior  to  those  which  descended  upon  the  world  series  of 
1917,  when  the  cold  winds  of  Lake  Michigan  swept  across  the  play- 
ing field  and  spectators  huddled  in  their  thick  overgarments  while 
the  players  vigorously  swung  their  arms  enveloped  in  their  heavy 
sweaters  to  keep  up  circulation. 

Financially  the  series  of  1919  exceeded  in  volume  of  total  receipts 
all  of  its  predecessors.  In  1918  the  prices  of  admission  were  reduced 
to  meet  the  then  prevailing  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war.  In 
the  winter  of  1919,  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  major  leagues  in  New 
York,  it  was  agreed  to  restore  the  old  tariff.  Perhaps  a  very  sub- 
stantial reason  for  this  action  was  the  fact  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  club  owners  that  the  series  might  be  operated  at 
a  loss.  Naturally  that  is  a  result  which  does  not  concern  the  general 
public  much  one  way  or  the  other.  Yet  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  an 
owner,  who  of  necessity  must  make  improvements  to  his  grounds  to 
accommodate  in  three  or  four  days  even  a  fraction  of  thos3  whom  he 
accommodates  in  five  months.  The  overhead  cost — about  which  so 
much  is  written  in  these  days — of  a  world  series  not  only  means 
extra  stands  but  it  means  continued  salaries  of  players  competing, 
travel,  hotel,  ground  help  and  the  hundred  and  one  other  items, which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  conduct  the  series  on  the  standard  which 
has  been  established,  and  if  the  standard  should  be  lowered,  it  is 
reasonable  to  imagine  that  the  public  would  cry  out  far  more  noisily 
than  if  it  should  be  improved.  One  thing  is  certain.  With  the  higher 
cost  of  everything  prevailing  as  it  did  in  1919,  the  series  would  have 
had. a  narrow  margin  to  meet  the  extra  outlay  if  the  games  had  been 
played  at  the  admission  prices  which  were  the  rule  in  1918.  The 
cost  of  building  extra  seats  alone  would  have  been  quite  as  great  as 
the  actual  amount  received  for  the  seats.  There,  of  itself,  would 
have  been  created  a  deficit  which  would  have  swollen  as  other 
expenses  were  added  to  it.  By  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  receipts 
was  absorbed  by  the  players  in  1919,  which  is  exactly  the  reason  for 
playing  a  world  series — reward  to  the  winners  of  the  major  leagues' 
races — and  the  players  received  this  amount  without  one  penny  of 
expenditure  on  their  own  account,  for  they  do  not  meet  any  part  of 
the  expenses  and  share  generously  in  the  income.  Were  the  series 
played  on  a  co-operative  basis  another  condition  would  be  created. 
Wo  one  wishes  it  to  be  played  on  a  co-operative  basis,  as  possibly 
some  of  the  players  with  a  financial  bent  might  be  worried  more 
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about  the  turning  of  the  turnstile  than  turning  the  bases  to  make  runs. 

One  fine  feature  which  followed  upon  the  playing  of  the  series  of 
1919  was  that  none  of  those  petty  arguments  turned  up  between  the 
players  and  the  National  Commission  as  to  the  right  of  the  former 
to  participate  in  some  of  the  minor  "perquisites"  of  the  receipts. 
There  was  no  "strike"  such  as  that  of  1918.  The  games  were  begun 
as  Base  Ball  games  should  begin,  with  a  determined  front  on  the 
part  of  each  team  to  win,  and  Cincinnati  assailed  its  Chicago  rival 
so  vigorously  at  the  very  start  that  it  practically  took  the  Chicago 
team  off  its  feet. 

There  have  been  whirlwind  world  series  in  the  past,  the  very  first 
of  all,  for  instance,  when  the  New  York  Giants  won  from  the  Ath- 
letics in  four  games  out  of  five,  the  series  in  which  Mathewson  made 
such  a  splendid  record;  that  of  Boston  and  the  Athletics,  when  the 
Boston  Nationals  won  in  four  games  without  a  defeat,  but  none, 
except  the  memorable  eight-game  series  between  the  Boston  Amer- 
icans and  the  New  York  Nationals,  which  seemed  to  give  more 
universal  Base  Ball  satisfaction  because  of  the  quality  of  the  Base 
Ball  which  was  played.  The  losers  may  have  been  momentarily 
stunned  by  defeat,  yet  stunned  or  not,  they  could  not  find  it  possible 
to  say  that  they  had  not  faced  a  high  class  team.  If  the  "breaks" 
of  the  game  favored  the  Cincinnatis  in  the  start,  they  did  not  favor 
them  continuously  throughout  the  series.  But  for  a  little  mixup 
as  to  whom  should  catch  a  short  fly,  possibly  the  seventh  and  eighth 
games  never  would  have  been  played — that  was  a  break  for  Chicago. 
The  "breaks"  of  the  game  made  the  eight-game  series  between  New 
York  and  Boston  possible  in  1912  and  a  chapter  of  "breaks"  helped 
to  bowl  New  York  over  in  the  eighth  game. 

As  one  game  after  another  is  analyzed  one  cannot  help  but  note 
where  Cincinnati  shone  strong.  In  the  first  game  Ruether,  with  his 
good  pitching  and  timely  and  powerful  batting.  Roush  in  all  of  the 
games  with  his  marvelously  great  defensive  fielding.  Kopf,  with  his 
ability  to  hit  safely  when  runners  were  on  the  bases.  Duncan,  strong 
at  bat  and  better  in  the  outfield  than  was  predicted  for  him,  a  really 
remarkable  showing  considering  the  shortness  of  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  majors.  Ring  and  Eller,  with  a  game  each  to  their  credit  as 
pitchers  that  was  of  the  highest  type  of  pitching  skill.  Daubert, 
with  rejuvenation  which  was  a  marked  surprise  to  the  followers  of 
the  national  game.  The  great  defensive  strength  of  jhe  Cincinnati 
infield,  and  that,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  team. 
Capable  catching  on  the  part  of  Wingo  and  Rariden  and,  in  the 
second  game,  Sallee's  effectiveness  with  players  on  the  bases. 

For  Chicago,  who  can  help  but  express  admiration  for  the  young- 
ster, Kerr,  a  pitcher  not  with  years  of  experience,  who  excelled  by 
far  his  fellow  players  in  his  real  value  to  his  club.  Williams  did 
not  win  a  game  against  Cincinnati.  He  is  a  left-hand  pitcher.  It  had 
been  held  that  Cincinnati  was  weak  against  left-handers,  and   Cin- 
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ciftnati  was  weak  against  Ken*,  hence  "Williams  did  not  meet  expec- 
tations; that  is  to  say,  expectations  of  the  world  series  curious. 
Cicotte,  striving  against  odds  until  he  finally  won  one  game  of  the 
series  from  Cincinnati,  assuredly  is  entitled  to  praise  for  his  per- 
sistent endeavor.  Jackson  was  strong  with  the  bat,  as  he  had  been 
strong  against  New  York  two  years  before,  but  the  Chicago  infield 
was  outplayed  by  the  Cincinnati  infield,  with  the  exception  of 
Weaver,  easily  the  best  of  the  American  League  infielders  in  this 
series.  Felsch  did  not  bat  to  the  expectations  of  his  American 
League  admirers,  but  he  did  bat  about  what  should  have  anticipated 
judging  by  his  previous  work.  John  Collins  was  steady  and  Eddie 
Collins  for  once  did  not  prove  to  be  a  "superman"  around  second 
base.  Schalk  fought  ior  victory  until  he  fought  himself  out  of  one 
game,  the  second  player  in  the  history  of  world  series  to  be  sent  to 
the  bench  for  arguing  with  the  umpire. 

The  customary  compilation  has  been  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
Guide  of  the  possibilities  of  the  batters  during  the  series.  This  gives 
by  far  the  most  accurate  index  of  the  outcome  of  the  chances  of  the 
players  in  all  of  the  games  which  were  played.  The  summary  of 
runners  advanced  by  batters  is  as  follows: 

^  RUNNERS    ADVANCED. 

First  game— Cincinnati :  By  Ruether  5,  Daubert  4,  Wingo  3,  Rath  2,  Groh  2, 
Neale  1,  Roush  1,  Duncan  1;  total  19.  Chicago:  By  Jackson  2,  Felsch  i, 
Gandil  1,   Weaver  1:   total  5. 

Second  game— Cincinnati:  By  Kopf  3,  Roush  2,  Neale  2,  Daubert  1,  Rath  1, 
Duncan  1;   total  10.     Chicago:     By  Felsch  3.    Schalk  2,  Jackson  1;    total  6. 

Third  game — Cincinnati:  By  Kopf  1,  Rariden  1,  Roush  1;  total  3.  Chicago: 
By  Gandil  3,   Felsch  2,   Schalk  1,   Weaver  1;   total  7.  * 

Fourth  game— Cincinnati:  By  Neale  2,  Kopf  1;  total  3.  Chicago:  Bj  Jack- 
son 2,   Felsch  1,  Weaver  1;  total  4. 

Fifth  game— Cincinnati:  By  Roush  3,  Kopf  2,  Neale  2,  Daubert  2,  Rath  1, 
Duncan  1;   total  11.     Chicago:    By  Weaver  1;  total  1. 

Sixth  game— Cincinnati:  By  Duncan  3,  Ruether  1,  Daubert  1;  total  5.  Chi- 
cago:    By  Gandil  3,  Jackson  3,  Felsch  2,   Schalk  2,  E.   Collins  1;   total  11. 

Seventh  game — Cincinnati:  By  Roush  1,  Duncan  1,  Rath  1.  Magee  1;  total  4. 
Chicago:     By  Jackson  4,   Felsch  4,   Gandil  2,    E.   Collins  2,   Weaver  1;   total  13. 

Eighth  game — Cincinnati:  By  Roush  8,  Duncan  6,  Rariden  5,  Daubert  3, 
Groh  1,  Neale  1;  total  24.  Chicago:  By  Jackson  3,  Weaver  3,  E.  Collins  3, 
Gandil  1,   Risberg  1;  total  11. 

RUNS    BATTED    IN. 

First  game— Ruether  3,  Groh  2,  Daubert  1,  Rath  1,  Duncan  1,  Wingo  1,  Gan- 
dil 1.  Second  game — Kopf  2,  Roush  1,  Neale  1.  Third  game — Gandil  1,  Schalk 
1.  Fourth  game— Kopf  1,  Neale  1.  Fifth  game— Roush  2,  Duncan  1,  Rath  1, 
Neale  1.  Sixth  game — Duncan  2,  Ruether  1,  Rath  1;  E.  Collins  1,  Jackson  1, 
Felsch  1,  Schalk  1,  Gandil  1.  Seventh  game — Duncan  1;  Jackson  2,  Felsch  2. 
Eighth  game — Roush  4,  Duncan  3,  Jackson  3,  Rariden  2,  Neale  1,  Gandil  1, 
Risberg  1. 

The  most  runs  batted  in  by  any  single  player  in  one  game  were 
the  four  which  were  batted  home  by  Roush  in  the  last  contest.  The 
most  runs  batted  home  in  the  series  were  by  Duncan,  the  recruit 
from  the  Southern  Association.  It  would  appear  that  Cincinnati 
^acquired  his  services  at  just  the  right  time,  or  that  the  batting  order 
-was  made  to  suit  him,  and  there  were  runners  on  the  bases  ready  to 


er  Sclialk  banished  by  Umpire  Rigler;  sixth  inning,   fifth  game. 
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be  sent  home  when  he  came  to  the  plate  to  bat.  In  any  event,  he 
outstripped  his  older  and  more  experienced  rivals.  Jackson  batted 
liome  the  most  runs  for  the  American  League  champions,  followed 
by  Gandil.  Felsch  was  not  as  resourceful  to  his  team  as  some  of  the 
other  Chicago  players,  a  fact  which  was  proved  in  the  New  York 
series  of  1917.  To  go  back  to  the  games  of  1917  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  1919  it  will  be  found  that  Gandil  was  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  best  of  all  the  Chicago  players  when  it  came  to  actual 
performance  in  a  world  series,  although  in  1919  his  previous  work  of 
bigh  standard  was  quite  completely  overlooked  by  most  critics.  In 
series  play  he  has  proved  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  any 
of  the  Chicago  American  League  team. 

In  the  following  compilation,  which  tabulates  failure  to  advance 
runners,  there  are  some  surprises,  and  none  more  pronounced  than 
the  failures  to  advance  runners  on  the  part  of  batters  who  were  pre- 
dicted to  be  great  factors  in  the  series,  thus  going  to  show,  as  always 
has  been  the  case  in  Base  Ball,  that  the  best  prophet  in  the  world  is 
the  prophet  who  does  all  his  predicting  after  the  series  is  over.  In 
no  year  in  the  many  in  which  a  world  series  has  been  played — with 
perhaps  one  exception — have  the  advance  criticisms  fallen  so  hard 
as  they  did  in  1919,  and  there  have  been  some  ground  and  lofty 
tumbles  in  the  past. 

There  were  more  total  failures  to  advance  runners  than  in  the 
-series  of  1918,  but  this  would  be  expected  in  view  of  the  eight  games 
as  against  the  six  which  were  played  in  1918.  , 


FAILURES   TO   ADVANCE   RUNNERS. 

1st       2d        3d         4th       5th      6th       7th       8th 
Game. Game. Game. Game. Game. Game. Game. Game. 


Telsch    1 

Groh    1 

Gandil    

Kopf    3 

Risberg    1 

E.   Collins   2 

Daubert   1 

Neale 

Jackson    

Roush 1 

Rariden  

Weaver  1 

Rath   2 

«chalk    2 

Duncan    1 

J.  Collins  1 

Ring    

Xeibold 

Wingo    1 

Bailee .. 

Kerr  

Ttuether  

•Cicotte   

Eller  


Total. 
12 
11 


Wilkinson,  McMullin,  James,   Fisher  and  Murphy,  1  each. 
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Strunk,  Mann  and  Paskert  made  the  poorest  headway  advancing 
runners  in  1918,  and  in  1919  Felsch,  Groh,  Gandil,  Kopf  and  Risberg 
failed  the  greatest  number  of  times;  yet  we  find  that  Gandil  was 
second  of  the  Chicago  players  in  batting  runs  home.  When  one  stops- 
to  consider  that  the  player  who  batted  in  the  most  runs  in  191& 
batted  only  three — and  that  he  did  not  play  in  the  major  leagues  in 
1919— the  contrast  between  the  world  series  of  1918  and  that  of  19195 
is  brought  more  vividly  to  mind,  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  brings 
forth  a  more  pronounced  argument  as  to  the  presumable  chances  of 
the  world  series  contestants  of  1919,  as  some  of  the  players  of  the 
Chicago  American  League  team  did  not  finish  the  season  of  1918  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
expected  that  they  would  play  as  well  in  1919  as  they  might  have 
played  had  it  not  been  that  they  voluntarily  interrupted  their  own 
athletic  careers. 

American  League  champions  have  now  won  nine  series  and  the 
National  League  champions  have  won  six.  The  total  in  games  and 
runs  is  much  closer  than  it  was.  Of  the  eighty-six  games  played  in 
the  series  to  date,  the  American  League  has  won  forty-four  and  the 
National  League  forty.  The  National  League  has  gone  ahead  of  its 
rival  in  the  total  number  of  runs  scored,  having  284  against  271  for 
the  American  League.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  more  real  test  of 
ball  playing  ability  in  the  games  and  the  runs,  but  of  course  stress 
always  has  been  laid  upon  the  series.  The  actual  difference  between 
the  playing  ability  of  the  National  League  and  the  American  League 
is  so  infinitesimally  small  that  it  would  take  a  man  with  a  micro- 
scope to  ascertain  it  and  it  would  vary  even  then  as  seasons  and 
men  vary.  The  following  table  will  show  the  record  of  games  and 
runs,  beginning  with  1905: 

Year  and  Winning  Club.  G.  R.            Year  and  Losing  Club.               G.  R. 

1905— New  York   Nationals 4  15  1905— Philadelphia  Americans..  1  3" 

1906— Chicago  Americans 4  22  1906— Chicago  Nationals 2  18 

•1907— Chicago   Nationals 4  19  *1907— Detroit  Americans 0  6 

1908— Chicago  Nationals 4  24  1908— Detroit   Americans 1  15 

1909— Pittsburgh  Nationals 4  34  1909— Detroit    Americans 3  28F 

1910— Philadelphia   Americans..  4  35  1910— Chicago  Nationals 1  15 

1911— Philadelphia   Americans..  4  27  1911— New  York  Nationals 2  13 

•1912— Boston     Americans 4  25  *1912— New  York  Nationals 3  31 

1913— Philadelphia    Americans..  4  23  1913— New  York  Nationals 1  15" 

1914— Boston  Nationals 4  16  1914 — Philadelphia   Americans..  0  6" 

1915 — Boston  Americans 4  12  1915— Philadelphia    Nationals...  1  10 

1916 — Boston  Americans 4  21  1916— Brooklyn   Nationals 1  13 

1917— Chicago  Americans 4  21  1917— New  York  Nationals 2  17 

1918— Boston  Americans 4  9  1918— Chicago  Nationals 2  10 

1919 — Cincinnati  Nationals 5  35  1919 — Chicago  Americans 3  20' 

•Tie  game. 

SUMMARY. 

Series     Series  Games    Games 

Won.       Lost.  Won.       Lost.     Rims*. 

American   League 9             6  44             40             273* 

National    League     6              9  40              44              285- 

Total  series,   15;    total   games,    84,    including   two  tie  games;    total  runs,   558.. 
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First  Game j  at  Cincinnati,  October  19  1919. 

7ZRST  Chicago — J.    Collins   lined   to   center   for  a  1  Hit 

INNING-  single.  E.  Collins  attempted  to  sacrifice,  but  No  Run* 
bunted  to  Ruether,  who  threw  to  Kopf,  retiring  J.  Collins  at  second. 
Eddie  tried  to  steal  second,  but  Wingo  whipped  the  ball  to  Rath, 
and  Collins  died.  Weaver  lifted  to  left  field.  Roush  raced  over  from 
his  position  in  center  and  made  a  remarkable  one-hand  catch,  retiring 
the  side. 

Cincinnati — Rath  let  the  first  ball  sail  past  him  without  1  Hit 

notice  and  it  was  called  a  strike.    Cicotte's  next  offering  *  Run 

landed  plump  on  Rath's  back,  and  the  Red  infielder  went  to  first. 
Daubert  hit  to  right  center  for  a  single,  sending  Rath  to  third.  Groh 
hit  the  third  ball  pitched  into  the  hands  of  Jackson  in  deep  left  for 
a  sacrifice  fly  and  Rath  scored.  Daubert  tore  off  first  for  second. 
He  was  out,  Schalk  to  Risberg.  Roush  walked  and  stole  second. 
Duncan  grounded  to  Risberg,  who  threw  him  out  at  first. 

SECOND      Chicago — Jackson  hit  to  Kopf,  who  fumbled  1  Hit 

INNING-      and  threw  wild  to   first,  Jackson   going  to  1  Run 

second.  Felsch  sacrificed  on  the  first  ball,  Ruether  to  Daubert,  Jack- 
son going  to  third.  Gandil  lifted  the  third  ball  pitched  high  in  the 
air  for  a  Texas  Leaguer  which  rested  in  short  left  field  after  Eddie 
Roush  failed  in  his  spectacular  effort  to  catch  it.  Jackson  scored 
from  third.  Gandil  was  caught  at  second  by  Wingo's  accurate  throw 
to  Rath.  Risberg  walked.  Schalk  lifted  a  high  fly  to  Roush  for  the 
third  out. 

Cincinnati — Kopf  struck  out.  Neale  sent  a  grounder  No  Hits 
to  Eddie  Collins  and  was  thrown  out  at  first.  Wingo  No  Runs 
lifted  a  high  fly  to  Felsch  in  center. 

THIRD        Chicago — Cicotte    struck    out.      J.    Collins  No  Hits 

INNING-  lifted  a  fly  to  Roush.  E.  Collins  sent  a  No  Runs 
grounder  to  Kopf,  who  shot  the  ball  quickly  to  Daubert. 

Cincinnati — Ruether  received  a  base  on  balls.     Rath  No  Hits 

hit  the  first  ball,  which  trickled  along  the  first  base  line  No  Runs 

and  was  gobbled  by  Cicotte,  who  threw  Rath  out  at  first,  while 
Ruether  went  to  second.  Daubert  rapped  a  long  fly  to  Joe  Jackson 
in  left.    Groh  flied  to  Jackson. 

FOURTH  Chicago — Groh  came  in  on  "Weaver's  bunt  No  Hits 
INNING-  and  threw  him  out  with  plenty  to  spare.  No  Runs 
Jackson  swung  viciously  for  a  first  strike  and  then  tapped  weakly  H 
Kopf,  who  threw  him  out.  Kopf  fielded  Felsch's  hot  grounder  fault- 
lessly and  whipped  to  Daubert  for  the  third  out. 

Cincinnati — Felsch  raced  to  deep  left  center  and  pulled  6  Hits 

down    Roush's    long    drive    on    the    first    ball    pitched.  5  Runs 

Duncan   hit   to   right    center   for   a   clean    single.      Cicotte   made   a 


1    Edward  V.   Cicotte;   2,    Clarence  Williams:   3,    C.    Arnold   Gandil:    4,    Joseph 
Jackson:  5,  Edward  T.  Collins;  6,  George  D.  Weaver;  7,  Harry  Leibold. 

ConloB,  Photos,  N.  Y. 
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dazzling  stop  of  Kopf's  torrid  smash  in  time  to  throw  to  Risberg  for 
a  forceout  of  Duncan  at  second.  Risberg's  slow  throw  to  GandJ. 
failed  to  double  up  Kopf.  The  latter  raced  to  second  when  Neale 
sent  a  floater  back  of  short  which  Risberg  knocked  down  but  could 
not  field.  On  the  first  ball  pitched  Wingo  hit  to  right  center  for  a 
long  single,  Kopf  beating  John  Collins'  throw  to  the  plate,  Neale 
taking  third  and  Wingo  second.  Ruether  hit  over  short  into  the 
crowd  in  left  center  for  three  bases,  sending  Neale  and  Wingo  home. 
Rath  kept  up  with  a  single  over  Weaver's  head,  scoring  Ruether. 
When  Daubert  followed  Rath's  single  with  a  hot  smash  to  right 
center,  scoring  Rath  from  second,  Gleason  jumped  up,  beckoned 
Cicotte  in  from  the  box  and  waved  for  Wilkinson  to  go  to  the  rescue. 
Cicotte  slowly  walked  off  the  field,  the  more  sportsmanly  of  the  fans 
expressing  their  sympathy  by  cheers  and  handclaps.  The  ripple  of 
applause  was  drowned  out  in  the  general  roar  of  exultation.  The 
exulting  roar  still  boomed  across  the  field  as  Groh,  first  to  face 
Wilkinson,  lifted  to  Felsch  and  ended  the  inning. 

FIF^TH         Chicago — Gandil   led   off   with   a   single   to  1  Hit 

INNING-  center.  Risberg  started  to  bunt,  changed  No  Buns 
his  mind  and  swung,  lifting  a  fly  to  Roush.  On  Schalk's  hot  grounder 
Groh  made  one  of  his  famous  falling  lunges,  hurling  himself  on  the 
ball  and  knocking  it  down.  He  bounded  up,  whirled  and  threw  to 
Rath  for  a  forceout  of  Gandil.  Rath  grabbed  Wilkinson's  grounder 
near  second,  stepped  on  the  bag  and  forced  Schalk. 

Cincinnati — The  sun  bothered  Felsch  on  Roush's  high  l  Hit 

fly,  but  he  managed  to  make  the  catch.  Duncan,  who  No  Buns 
started  the  bombardment  of  Cicotte,  was  cheered  as  he  came  up  and 
responded  with  a  single  past  Risberg.  He  died  stealing,  however, 
Schalk  to  Risberg.  Risberg  pulled  off  the  best  fielding  stunt  of  the 
game  when  he  went  over  behind  second  base  and  dug  up  Kopf's 
drive  with  one  hand  and  whirled  around  for  a  beautiful  throw  that 
just  nipped  his  man. 

SIXTH         Chicago — Roush  killed  a  hit  for  J.  Collins  2  Hits 

INNING*  with  a  long  run  and  a  fine  catch  in  deep  left  No  Runs 
center.  E.  Collins  scratched  a  hit  that  bounded  off  Ruether's  glove, 
tut  he  had  to  sprint  fast  to  beat  Rath's  quick  recovery  of  the  ball. 
^Weaver  dropped  a  Texas  Leaguer  in  back  of  Rath,  E.  Collins  stop- 
ping at  second.  Jackson  again  failed,  hitting  the  first  ball  to  Dau- 
tert,  who  beat  him  in  a  race  for  the  bag.  This  play  advanced  both 
Tunners,  but  Felsch  fried  to  Neale  for  the  third  out. 

Cincinnati — Neale  led   off  with  a  single  over  second  2  Hits 

iase.  Wingo  struck  out.  Ruether  kept  his  batting  **<>  Runs 
average  up  to  1.000  with  a  line  single  to  right  field,  Neale  stopping 
at  second.  The  rally  was  killed  when  Rath  lined  to  Risberg,  who 
tossed  to  E.  Collins  for  a  double  play  on  Neale. 
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SEVENTH  Chicago — Gandil  flied  to  Neale.  Rath  threw  No  Hits 
INNING-  out  Risberg.  Although  Ruether  was  going  No  Buns 
strong,  Moran  took  no  chances  and  started  Eller  to  warming  up. 
Schalk  was  an  easy  victim  for  the  third  out,  Groh  to  Daubert.  Rue- 
ther pitched  only  four  balls  in  this  inning. 

Cincinnati — Daubert  caught  one  on  the  end  of  his  bat  2  Hits 

and  hit  it  so  far  to  right  field  that  it  hopped  into  the  2  Runs 

crowd  on  the  first  bound.  This  was  a  ground  rule  triple  and  Dau- 
bert's  third  safe  hit  of  the  game.  Groh  scored  him  with  the  seventh 
Cincinnati  run  on  a  hit  that  caromed  off  Wilkinson's  glove  and 
passed  Risberg.  Roush  bunted  toward  third  for  a  sacrifice  and  was 
safe  on  Weaver's  bad  throw.  The  ball  was  knocked  from  Gandil's 
hands  as  the  runner  collided  with  him  after  reaching  the  base,  and 
Groh  dashed  to  third  and  slid  in  ahead  of  Gandil's  return  throw. 
The  Sox  infield  moved  in  and  Risberg  passed  Duncan's  grounder  to 
E.  Collins,  forcing  Roush  at  second  base,  Groh  scoring  by  beating 
Collins'  fast  return  to  the  plate.  Kopf  hit  into  a  double  play,  Risberg 
to  E.  Collins  to  Gandil. 

eighth      Chicago — McMullin  was  sent  in  to  bat  for  l  Hit 

INNING-  Wilkinson  and  singled  to  center.  J.  Collins  No  Buns 
flied  to  Duncan.  Roush  ran  over  into  right  field  and  robbed  E.  Col- 
lins of  a  hit.    Weaver  drove  deep  to  Roush. 

Cincinnati — Lowdermilk  was  the  third  pitcher  to  face  2  Hits 

the  Reds.    Neale  hit  a  single  to  left,  his  third  hit  of  the  l  Him 

game.  Wingo  sacrificed,  Lowdermilk  to  Gandil.  Ruether  smashed 
to  the  center  field  fence  for  another  triple,  which  scored  Neale.  This 
brought  the  Cincinnati  pitcher's  hits  up  to  three  for  a  total  of  seven 
bases.  Seldom  has  any  world  series  pitcher  done  such  batting. 
Ruether  remained  on  third  base,  as  Risberg  threw  out  Rath,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  score  even  when  Schalk  chased  a  wild  pitch  forty 
feet  back  of  the  plate.  Another  wild  shoot  struck  Daubert  on  the 
forehead  and  knocked  him  flat.  The  players  rushed  out  from  the 
Cincinnati  bench,  but  Daubert  was  up  immediately  and  said  he  had 
been  struck  only  a  glancing  blow.  Groh  walked,  filling  the  bases. 
Roush  forced  Groh,  E.  Collins  to  Risberg. 

NINTH  Chicago — Crushed  and  cowed  by  the  over-  •  No  Hits 
INNING-  whelming  score  against  them,  the  Chicago  No  Buns 
players  strove  to  perk  up  under  the  lashing  of  Gleason  and  Eddie 
Collins,  both  of  whom  moved  rapidly  among  the  Chicagoans  snap- 
ping that  the  game  wasn't  over  till  the  last  man  was  out.  With  the 
mighty  Jackson  up,  Gleason  begged  him  to  start  something.  The 
best  he  could  do,  however,  was  to  lift  an  easy  fly  to  Neale.  Felsch 
tried  desperately  to  launch  the  Sox  off  in  a  belated  rally,  driving  the 
ball  far  into  center,  but  the  greyhound  Roush  raced  back  and  made 
a  glittering  corral.  Roush's  great  catch  took  whatever  little  starch 
was  left  in  the  White  Sox  out  of  them.     The  other  players  watched 
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Gandil  listlessly  as  Chick  grounded  to  Rath,  who  scooped  up  the 
ball  and  with  a  toss  to  Daubert  drove  the  last  nail  in  Cincinnati's 
opening  triumph.     The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 


Cincinnati. 


AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 


Chicago. 


AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 


Rath,   2b 3212420        J.    Collins,   rf 4    0    110    0    0 


Daubert,    lb 4  1    3  5 

Groh,    3b 3  111 

Roush,    cf 3  0    0  0 

Duncan,    If 4  0    2  2 

Kopf,  ss 4  10  0 

Neale,   rf 4  2    3  3 

Wingo,  c 3  1    1  1 

Ruether,   p 3  1    3  7 


9  0 

0  3 
8  0 

1  0 
1  3 
3  0 
1  2 
0  2 


E.   Collins,    2b 4  0  1  1  3  3  0 

Weaver,    3b 4  0  1  1  0  1  0 

Jackson,    If 4  1  0  0  3  0  0 

Felsch,  cf 3  0  0  0  4  0  0 

Gandil,    lb 4  0  2  2  7  0  1 

Risberg,     ss 2  0  0  0  5  6  0 

Schalk,     c 3  0  0  0  2  2  0 

Cicotte,    p 1  0  0  0  0  3  0 

Wilkinson,     p 1  0  0  0  0  0  0 

♦McMullin     1  0  1  1  0  0  0 

Lowdermilk,     p....0  0  0  0  0  1  0 


Totals 31    9  14  2127  12    1  Totals  31  1 

•Batted  for  Wilkinson  in  the  eighth  inning. 

Cincinnati   10       0  5       0       0  2 

Chicago    0       1       0  0       0       0  0 


6  24  16    1 


x  —  9 
0  —  1 


Earned  runs— Cincinnati  8.  Two-base  hit— Rath.  Three-base  hits— Ruether 
2,  Daubert.  Sacrifice  hits— Felsch,  Rath,  Roush,  Wingo.  Sacrifice  fly— 
Groh.  Stolen  base— Roush.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Cicotte  2  (Roush, 
Ruether);  off  Lowdernilk  1  (Gron);  off  Ruether  1  (Risberg).  Struck  out— 
By  Cicotte  1  (Kopf);  by  Wilkinson  1  (Wingo);  by  Ruether  1  (Cicotte). 
Hit  by  pitcher— By  Cicotte  1  (Rath);  by  Lowdermilk  1  (Daubert).  Double 
plays— Risberg  to  E.  Collins;  Risberg  to  E.  Collins  to  Gandil.  Pitching 
record— Off  Cicotte,  7  hits  and  6  runs  in  3  2-3  innings;  off  Wilkinson,  5  hits 
and  2  runs  in  3  1-3  innings;  off  Lowdermilk,  2  hits  and  1  run  in  1  inning. 
Fumbles — Kopf,  Gandil.  Losing  pitcher — Cicotte.  Left  on  bases — Cincinnati 
7,  Chicago  5.  Umpires— At  plate,  Rigler;  first  base,  Evans;  second  base, 
Quigley;  third  base,  Nallin.  Time— lh.  42m.  Attendance— 30.511.  Scorers 
—J.  G.  Taylor  Spink  for  the  National  Commission;  Joseph  M.  McCready 
rHarry  Neily  and  Bob  Newhall  for  the  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association  of 
America.     Weather— Warm. 

A  grand  total  of  179  balls  was  pitched  during  the  first  game,  88 
by  Ruether  in  nine  innings  and  109  by  Chicago  pitchers  in  eight 
innings.  The  record  for  fewest  balls  pitched  in  any  one  inning  "went 
to  Ruether,  who  in  the  seventh  inning  tossed  only  four  times.  One 
of  these  was  a  ball,  two  were  high  flies  out  and  one  was  a  grounder 
on  which  the  batter  was  thrown  out.  Following  is  the  pitching 
record  of  each  of  the  four  pitchers  used  in  the  game: 


Wilkinson.   Lowdermilk 
14  5  3—13  10 

13  2  2—8  4 

113  0—5  1 

0  2  3  6—11  5 

3 1-2  innings;   Wilkinson, 


Ruether.  Cicotte. 

Balls     4  8  5  2  2  3  14  0—29  6476—23 

Strikes    3  4  6  2  12  0  2  1—21  4311—9 

Flies     12102623  4—21  13  4  2—10 

Grounders    22133212  1—17  2  11  6—10 

Cincinnati— Ruether,    9   innings.      Chicago— Cicotte, 
3  1-2  innings ;  Lowdermilk,  1  inning. 

Second  Game,  at  Cincinnati,  October  2. 

With  the  exception  of  the  change  in  pitchers  and  Rariden  sup- 
planting Wingo  behind  the  bat  for  Cincinnati,  both  teams  threw  out 
the  same  skirmishing  lines  as  in  the  first  game. 


<j*j&wfc>; 


1,  Horace  0.  Eller;  2,  Adolf o  Luque;  3,  Nick  Allen;  4,  Charles  IT.  See;  5,  A. 
Roy  Mitchell;  6,  Patrick  Duncan;  7,  Edward  F.  Gerner;  8,  Raymond  B.  Bressler. 

Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 
GROUP  OF  CINCINNATI  NATIONALS— WORLD  CHAMPIONS. 
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FIRST  Chicago — John    Collins   hit   to    Sallee,    who         No  Hits 

INNING  plucked  up  the  grounder  and  whipped  to  No  Runs 
Daubert  for  the  out.  Eddie  Collins  drew  a  base  on  balls.  Weaver 
hit  straight  into  the  hands  of  Kopf,  whose  throw  to  Daubert  com- 
pleted a  two-ply  killing. 

Cincinnati — Rath  worked  Williams  to  a  "3  and  2"  No  Hits 
count  and  then  raised  an  easy  fly  to  Felsch.  Risberg  No  Buns 
scooped  up  Daubert's  gentle  grounder  and  threw  Daubert  out.  Groh 
landed  on  the  first  ball,  but  drove  it  on  a  line  to  J.  Collins  and 
was  out. 

SECOND     Chicago — Sallee  had  nerve  enough  to  lay  the  1  Hit 

INNING  nrst  one  0Ver  for  Jackson,  who  let  it  go  by  No  Buns 
for  a  strike.  Slim  hooked  the  next  one  over  the  plate  and  Joe 
dumped  a  Texas  Leaguer  back  of  second,  too  far  in  for  Roush  to 
get  to,  and  the  ball  rolled  away  from  Roush  and  Duncan  for  two 
bases.  Jackson  raced  to  third  on  Felsch's  sacrifice,  Sallee  to  Dau- 
bert. Moran  pulled  his  infield  in  on  the  grass  to  choke  off  scoring 
and  Kopf  scooped  up  Gandil's  grounder  and  threw  Gandil  out  at 
first,  keeping  Jackson  at  third.  Risberg  hoisted  a  curving  fly  to 
Neale. 

Cincinnati — Roush  walked.    Duncan  lined  a  scorching  No  Hits 

drive  into  Eddie  Collins'  hands.     Eddie's  toss  to  Gandil  No  Buns 

doubled  up  Roush  off  first.  Kopf's  high  fly  to  Felsch  ended  the 
inning. 

THIRD         Chicago — Schalk's    liner    looked    dangerous  1  Hit 

INNING  when  it  left  the  bat,  but  Roush  got  under  it.  No  Buns 
Williams,  on  the  second  ball  pitched  to  him,  lined  cleanly  to  center 
for  the  second  hit  off  Sallee.  Sallee  served  up  a  slow  ball  to  John 
Collins,  who  lifted  an  easy  fly  to  Duncan.  Another  slow  ball  fooled 
E.  Collins  and  then  he  grounded  to  Daubert,  who  touched  the  bag 
for  the  out. 

Cincinnati — Neale  struck  out.  Rariden's  high  fly  was  No  Hits 
captured  in  left  center  by  Jackson.  Sallee  was  cheered  No  Buns 
when  he  stepped  to  the  bat  and  he  fried  to  Weaver. 

FOURTH     Chicago — Weaver  singled  on   the  first  ball  2  Hits 

INNING-  pitched  to  center  for  the  third  hit  off  Sallee.  No  Buns 
Jackson  also  found  the  first  ball  to  his  liking  and  hit  to  left,  Weaver 
pulling  up  at  second.  Felsch  bunted  for  a  sacrifice,  Sallee  to  Rath, 
both  runners  advancing.  With  men  on  second  and  third  and  only 
one  out,  Sallee  was  in  a  hole.  So  far  in  the  inning  Sallee  only  had 
pitched  three  balls  and  none  of  them  reached  Rariden's  mitt.  Gandil 
swung  at  the  first  ball,  and  it  bounded  to  Daubert,  whose  throw  to 
Rariden  got  Weaver  by  twelve  feet.  Gandil  stole  second,  but  his 
slide  was  wasted,  for  Rariden  played  safe  by  tossing  to  Sallee.   With 
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the  count  "3  and  2"  on  Risberg,  he  flied  to  Daubert  and  Chicago 
hopes  of  scoring  went  glimmering. 

Cincinnati — Rath  was  given  a  base  on  balls.    Daubert's  2  Hits 

first  attempt  to  sacrifice  resulted  in  a  foul.     His  second  3  Runs 

was  better,  and  Rath  went  down  to  second  base,  Williams  to  Gandil. 
Groh  walked.  Roush  came  through  with  the  first  Cincinnati  hit,  a 
beautiful  line  single  to  center  which  scored  Rath.  Roush  was  held 
at  first  base  and  Groh  at  third.  With  the  count  two  .and  two,  Schalk 
called  for  another  waist  ball,  and  Roush  tried  to  steal.  Here  the 
Sox  got  a  break  on  a  very  spectacular  play.  E.  Collins  ran  in  to 
take  the  short  throw,  but  the  ball  went  through  his  glove  and  it 
looked  as  if  Groh  would  get  home.  Risberg,  however,  wTas  just 
behind  Collins,  and  the  ball  slipped  into  his  hands.  Roush  had 
pulled  up  in  the  expectation  that  he  might  draw  a  play  that  might 
enable  Groh  to  score,  and  thus  he  was  caught  flatfooted,  when  Ris- 
berg tagged  him.  Duncan  then  drew  a  fourth  ball.  Kopf  hammered 
the  first  ball  for  a  clean  three-bagger  to  left  center,  scoring  Groh 
and  Duncan.     Eddie  Collins  threw  out  Neale. 

PIFTH  *  Chicago — Schalk  lifted  a  fly  to  Roush.  Kopf  No  Hits 
INNING  Went  to  deep  short  for  Williams'  grounder  No  Runs 
and  made  the  long  throw  to  first  perfectly.  Kopf  grabbed  the  hot 
grounder  of  J.  Collins  and  his  swift  throw  to  Daubert  retired  the  side. 

Cincinnati — Rariden    picked    out    one    of    Williams'  1  Hit 

curves  and  laced  it  down  the  left  field  foul  line,  Jackson's  ^°  Runs 
fast  recovery  holding  Rariden  to  one  base.  Sallee  flied  to  Felsch. 
Rath  got  a  lucky  break  when,  in  attempting  to  step  back  from  the 
plate,  he  accidentally  tapped  the  ball  down  toward  short.  Risberg 
ran  in  but  missed  the  ball,  and  both  runners  were  safe.  Daubert 
popped  to  E.  Collins  for  the  second  out.  Groh  landed  hard,  but  the 
liner  traveled  straight  to  Felsch. 

SIXTK         Chicago — Kopf  hurled  himself  in  front   of  1  Hit 

INNING*  E.  Collins'  liner.  Weaver  was  more  fortunate  Ho  Runs 
and  lined  one  over  Duncan's  head  into  the  crowd  for  two  bases. 
Duncan  was  playing  the  sunfield  and  misjudged  the  ball,  which 
struck  the  railing  and  bounded  back  to  Roush,  who  made  a  quick 
relay  in  to  Groh.  Jackson  struck  out.  Sallee  had  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  his  windup  as  Rariden  was  not  in  position  behind  the 
bat.  Weaver  moved  up  to  third  on  this  unavoidable  balk.  Once 
more  the  Sox  were  disappointed  in  their  effort  to  score  when  Roush 
ran  almost  to  the  center  field  fence  for  a  marvelous  leaping  catch 
of  Felsch's  terrific  hit. 

Cincinnati — Roush  drew  Williams'  fifth  base  on  balls  1  Hit 

and  raced  to  second  when  Duncan  laid  down  a  pretty  1  Run 

sacrifice,  Williams  to  Gandil.  Kopf  fouled  to  Weaver.  Neale  lar- 
ruped a  lusty  liner  into  left  that  scored  Roush.  Neale  was  out 
stealing. 
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SEVENTH  Chicago — Gandil     rolled     to    Daubert     and  2  Hits 

INNING-       Sallee  hurried  over  to  first  in  time  to  take  2  Runs 

the  throw.  Risberg  shot  a  line  single  to  left  field.  Schalk  rapped 
smartly  down  the  right  field  line,  and  by  fast  sprinting  stretched  the 
Jiit  into  a  double.  Neale's  throw  to  second  base  took  a  bad  bound 
and  eluded  both  Rath  and  Kopf.  Groh  was  standing  on  third  base, 
where  Risberg  had  stopped,  and  consequently  nobody  backed  up  the 
play.  The  ball  rolled  into  foul  territory  and  both  runners  scored. 
"Williams  fanned  for  the  second  out,  and  J.  Collins  fried  to  Roush. 

Cincinnati — Rariden  fouled  to  Schalk.  Sallee  flied  to  No  Hits 
left,  J.  Collins  racing  over  near  the  foul  line  to  pull  it  No  Etuns 
down.  Rath  landed  solidly,  but  his  drive  went  into  the  hands  of 
Weaver. 

EIGHTH      Chicago — Eddie  Collins  flied  to  Roush.  Dau-  1  Hit 

INNING*  bert  made  a  great  one-hand  stop  of  Jackson's  No  Huns 
hard  drive,  but  Sallee  was  slow  in  getting  over  to  the  bag  and 
muffed  Daubert's  toss.  The  ball  rolled  to  the  screen  in  front  of  the 
stands  and  gave  Jackson  an  extra  base.  Groh  knocked  down  Felsch's 
savage  smash  and  Daubert  completed  the  play  with  a  splendid  pickup 
at  first  base. 

Cincinnati — Risberg  plucked  Daubert's  grounder  off  No  Hits 
the  grass  and  threw  him  out  at  first.  Groh  walked.  No  Runs 
Roush's  twisting  fly  back  of  second  looked  so  safe  to  Groh  that  he 
"went  far  up  the  line.  Felsch,  however,  by  a  fleet  dash  managed  to 
•come  in  for  a  nifty  catch.  Felsch  threw  the  ball  to  Eddie  Collins, 
whose  peg  to  Gandil  doubled  up  Groh. 

NINTH         Chicago — Hope  flickered   in   the  breasts  of  2  Hits 

INNING-  the  Chicago  rooters  when  Gandil  led  off  in  No  Runs 
the  ninth  with  a  clean  single  to  center.  Risberg  smashed  into  a 
fast  double  play,  Rath  to  Kopf  to  Daubert.  Schalk  single  I  to  center 
for  ^Chicago's  tenth  hit  off  Sallee.  McMullin  to  bat  for  "Williams. 
His  grounder  toward  second  was  scooped  up  by  Rath,  whose  peg  to 
Daubert  clinched  the  second  game  for  the  Reds. 

The  score  of  the  second  game  is  as  follows: 

Cincinnati.          AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Chicago.              AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

Rath,    2b 3    1    0    0    1    2    0       J.    Collins,    rf 4  0  0  0  2  0  0 

Daubert.   lb 3    0    0    0  12    2    1       E.    Collins.    2b 3  0  0  0  2  3  0 

Groh,    3b 2    1    0    0    0    10       Weaver,     3b 4  0  2  3  3  0  0 

Roush,    cf 2    1    1    1    5    0    0       Jackson,     cf 4  0  3  4  1  0  0 

Duncan,  If 1    1    0    0    1    0    0       Felsch,     cf 2  0  0  0  5  1  0 

Kopf,    ss.... 3    0    1    3    3    6    0       Gandil,     lb ...4  0  1  1  7  0  0 

Neale,   rf 3    0    1    1    1    0    1       Risberg,     ss 4  1  1  1  2  2  1 

Rariden,    c 3    0    1    1    3    0    0       Schalk,     c 4  1  2  2  2  2  0 

bailee,   p 3    0    0    0    1    3    0  Williams,     p.......  3  0  1  1  0  2  0 

*McMullin     1  0  0  0  0  0  0 


Totals 23    4    4    6  27  14    2  Totals    33    2  10  12  24  10    1 

*Batted  for  Williams  in  the  ninth  inning. 
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Cincinnati    0        0        0        3        0        1        0        0       x  —  4 

Chicago   0       0-     0       0       0       0       2       0       0  —  2 

Earned  runs — Cincinnati  4.  Two-base  hits — Jackson,  Weaver.  Three-base 
hit— Kopf.  Sacrifice  hits— Felsch  2,  Daubert,  Duncan.  Stolen  base— Gandil. 
Bases  on  balls— Off  Sallee   1    (E.    Collins);   off  Williams  6    (Roush   2,    Groh 

2,  Rath,  Duncan).  Struck  out— By  Williams  1  (Neale);  by  Sallee  2  (Jack- 
eon,  Williams).  Balk— Sallee.  Double  plays— Kopf  to  Daubert;  Rath  to 
Kopf  to  Daubert;  E.  Collins  to  Gandil;  Felsch  to  E.  Collins  to  Gandil. 
Fumble — Risberg.     Wild  throw — Neale,    Daubert.     Left  on  bases — Cincinnati 

3,  Chicago  7.  Umpires— At  plate,  Evans;  first  base,  Quigley;  second  base, 
Nallin:  third  base,  Rigler.  Time— lh.  42m.  Attendance— 29,690.  Scorers— 
J.  G.  Taylor  Spink  for  National  Commission;  Joseph  M.  McCready,  Harry 
Neily  and  Bob  Newhall  for  the  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association  of  America. 
Weather— Warm. 

Williams  gave  six  bases  on  balls  and  Cincinnati  made  four  hits. 
Ten  hits  were  made  against  Sallee.  The  latter,  however,  gave  only 
one  base  on  balls  and  struck  out  two,  while  Williams  retired  only- 
one  by  the  strikeout  route.  Each  pitcher  was  hit  38  times,  including 
flies  and  grounders,  resulting  in  putouts.  A  grand  total  of  213  balls 
were  pitched,  92  by  Sallee  in  nine  innings  and  121  by  Williams  in 
eight  innings.  The  highest  number  of  balls  thrown  in  any  one  inning 
was  by  Williams  in  the  fourth.  In  this  inning,  in  which  Cincinnati 
scored  its  first  three  runs,  he  was  forced  to  pitch  29  times.  The 
low  number  of  balls  pitched  in  any  one  inning  was  seven.  Williams 
pitched  only  seven  in  the  seventh  inning  and  in  the  following  inning 
Sallee  equaled  this  record.  Sallee  was  charged  with  a  balk  in  the 
sixth  inning. 


Sallee. 

Williams. 

Balls    

Strikes    

Flies   

Grounders    
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1 

..' 2 
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2 
2 
3 
1 

5 
3 
3 
2 

3    4    2    4 

13    4    5 

3  14    1 

4  2    0    3 
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1 
1 
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3—31 
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0—18 
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5 
3 
3 
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7 
2 
3 
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4 
3 
2 
1 

14    6    9    1 

9    4    5    2 
2    8    2    4 
4    3    2    0 

7 
2 
2 
1 

x— 53- 
x— 30 
x— 25 
x— 12 

Third  Game,  at  Chicago,  October  3. 

With  Moran  using  a  right-hand  pitcher  for  the  first  time,  Gleason 
made  his  first  change  in  his  batting  array,  replacing  John  Collins 
with  Leibold  as  leadoff  man  for  the  Sox.  Cincinnati's  lineup  of  the 
previous  game  was  retained. 

TTH&T  Cincinnati — Rath   grounded   to  Risberg   for        No  Hits 

INNINQ       an  easy  out.    Daubert  flied  to  Felsch.    Groh       No  Runs 
fanned. 

Chicago — Leibold  lined  sharply  to  right,  Neale  robbing  No  Hits 
him  of  a  hit  with  a  shoestring  catch.  Eddie  Collins  No  Runs 
rapped  weakly  toward  the  box,  Fisher  fielding  the  ball  to  first. 
Weaver  flied  to  Daubert. 

SECOND      Cincinnati — Roush    smashed    into    the    first  l  Hit 

INNING*  ball,  but  it  bounded  to  Risberg,  who  tossed  .  No  Runs 
him  out.  Duncan  batted  a  floater  which  fell  safe  back  of  second 
for  Cincinnati's  first  hit.     On   the  hit  and  run  Kopf  grounded  to 
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Risberg,  who  missecl  the  ball  about  long  enough  to  lose  an  easy- 
double  play,  but  absolved  himself  from  an  error  by  recovering  the 
ball  and  tossing  to  Gandil  for  an  out  on  Kopf.  Collins  stood  in  his 
tracks  and  scooped  up  Neale's  bounder  for  an  easy  tossout. 

Chicago — Jackson  brought  a  roar  from  the  stands  by  2  Hits 

leaning  into   a  fast  one  and  sending  it  into  left  for  a  2  Huns 

clean  single.  Felsch  bunted  straight  toward  Fisher.  It  was  an  easy 
tap  to  field,  and  Jackson  would  have  been  forced  at  second  had  not 
Fisher  in  his  eagerness  to  complete  the  play  cut  loose  with  a  wild 
heave  over  Kopf's  head.  Jackson,  in  rounding  second,  slipped  and 
fell,  but  got  up  in  time  to  beat  Roush's  throw  to  Groh,  Felsch  going 
to  second  on  the  play.  With  Jackson  on  third  and  Felsch  at  second, 
Moran  pulled  his  infield  in  to  choke  off  a  run.  Gandil  on  the  first 
ball  pitched  rapped  a  neat  single  between  Daubert  and  Rath  to 
right,  scoring  both  Jackson  and  Felsch.  Neale  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  cut  off  Felsch  with  a  speedy  throw  to  the  plate,  but 
Felsch  easily  beat  the  peg  and  Gandil  raced  to  second  on  the  throw. 
Risberg  attempted  to  sacrifice,  but  after  missing  two  attempts 
switched  and  tried  to  hit.  He  took  two  bad  ones  and  was  then 
grazed  on  the  leg  by  another  wide  shoot  and  took  his  base.  Schalk 
also  tried  to  sacrifice  and  his  bunt  between  Fisher  and  Groh  was  a 
beauty.  It  looked  like  a  safe  hit,  but  Gandil  loafed  on  the  play  and 
was  forced  at  third  by  a  step  on  Fisher's  late  toss  to  Groh.  Kerr 
grounded  to  the  box  and  forced  Risberg  at  third,  Fisher  to  Groh. 
Groh  made  a  one-hand  stop  of  Leibold's  hard  hit  and  retired  his 
man  at  first  base. 

THIRD         Cincinnati — Weaver   fielded   Rariden's    easy  1  Sit 

INNING-  effort  for  an  out  at  first  base.  Fisher  No  Runs 
scratched  a  hit  down  the  third  base  line,  Kerr  falling  on  the  ball  as 
it  was  about  to  roll  foul.  Rath  popped  to  Risberg.  Daubert  gave 
Collins  a  hard  chance  near  second  base,  but  he  got  the  ball  and 
tossed  it  to  Risberg  for  a  force  of  Fisher. 

Chicago — E.  Collins  led  off  with  a  line  single  to  left.  2  Hits 

Kopf  leaped  high,  but  the  ball  just  tipped  his  glove  and  No  Runs 
rolled  out  to  Duncan.  On  the  hit  and  run  play  Kopf  was  pulled 
out  of  position.  Weaver  neatly  placed  a  single  through  the  vacant 
short  field.  Jackson  attempted  to  sacrifice,  but  was  retired  when 
Daubert  ran  over  behind  the  pitchers'  box  and  nabbed  his  pop  fly. 
Felsch  hit  sharply  to  left,  but  Groh  made  another  one-hand  stop  and 
started  a  double  play.  He  threw  to  Rath,  forcing  Weaver,  and  Rath 
then  doubled  Felsch  at  first  base. 

POXTRTH  Cincinnati— Ovoh.  walked.  Roush  sent  a  No  Hits 
INNING-  slow  grounder  to  Risberg,  who  got  him  with  M"o  Runs 
a  lightning  throw  to  Gandil.  Duncan  lined  to  Risberg,  whose  swift 
peg  to  Collins  doubled  up  Groh. 
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Chicago — Groh  came  in  on   Gandil's  hit  for  a   pretty  2  Hits 

scoop  and  throw.     Risberg  batted  a  liner  to  right  that  *  Run 

hounded  past  Neale,  Risberg  going  to  third  before  the  ball  could  be 
relayed  in.  Gleason  then  called  for  the  squeeze  play.  Schalk's 
twisting  bunt  hopped  over  the  hand  of  Fisher,  who  came  in  to  field 
it,  and  rolled  away,  Risberg  scoring.  On  an  attempted  steal  Schalk 
was  out  at  second,  Rariden  to  Rath.  Kerr  rapped  to  Kopf,  whose 
throw  to  Daubert  retired  the  side. 

PIFTH  Cincinnati — Kopf   opened  with   a   sharp  hit  1  Hit 

INNING  to  right,  which  Eddie  Collins  could  not  No  R*ns 
reach.  Neale  rapped  to  Gandil2  who  threw  to  Risberg  in  time  to 
force  Kopf.  Rariden  rapped  a  hot  bounder  at  E.  Collins,  he  made 
a  grand  stop  as  Neale  hurdled  the  ball  and  finished  up  with  a  throw- 
to  Gandil  that  retired  Rariden  at  first.  Fisher  tapped  weakly  to 
Weaver,  whose  throw  to  Gandil  ended  the  inning. 

Chicago — Leibold  hit  to  Daubert,  who  carried  the  ball  No  Hits 
to  first  ahead  of  him.  Fisher  nabbed  a  hot  shot  and  No  Runs 
tossed  E.  Collins  out  at  first.  Weaver  hit  to  Fisher,  who  threw  him 
out. 

SIXTH  Cincinnati — Rath  drove  sharply  to  Risberg,        No  Hits 

INNING*  whose  throw  to  Gandil  beat  Rath.  Daubert  No  Runs 
sent  a  fly  straight  into  Jackson's  hands.  Groh  rolled  to  Weaver  for 
an  easy  out. 

Chicago — Jackson    swung    at    the    first    ball    pitched,  1  Hit 

missed  it  and  fell  down,  which  gave  the  crowd  a  laugh.  No  Runs 
Fisher  delivered  the  next  ball  several  feet  over  Jackson's  head  and 
it  rolled  to  the  backstop.  He  tried  a  slow  ball,  but  it  was  too  far 
outside.  Jackson  bunted  the  next  ball  foul,  colliding  with  Fisher, 
who  fielded  the  ball.  Jackson  fouled  the  next  ball  into  Rariden's 
mitt  and  Rariden  dropped  it.  Jackson  finally  tapped  a  Texas 
Leaguer  just  out  of  Kopf's  reach  for  a  hit.  Kopf  made  a  splendid 
pickup  of  Rariden's  low  throw  and  Jackson  was  out  stealing.  With 
two  strikes  on  Felsch,  Fisher  walked  Felsch.  He  tried  to  steal,  but 
was  out,  on  Rariden's  throw  to  Rath.     Gandil  was  out  on  strikes. 

SEVENTH  Cincinnati — Roush,  hitting  the  first  ball,  was  No  Hits 
INNING  out  on  a  fly  to  Gandil.  Duncan  struck  out.  No  Runs 
Kopf  rapped  a  fly  to  Leibold.    . 

Chicago — The  White  Sox  fans  applauded  when  Groh  No  Hits 
raced  over  in  front  of  Kopf  and  speared  Risberg's  No  Runs 
grounder,  turning  for  a  lightning  throw  to  Daubert  that  caught  the 
runner.  A  second  later  Schalk  bounded  to  Groh  and  was  an  easy 
out  at  first.  Kerr's  grounder  was  stopped  by  Rath,  who  threw  the 
batter  out  at  first. 

EIGHTH  Cincinnati — Neale  struck  out.  Rariden  got  No  Hits 
INNING  an  example  of  Collins'  fielding  ability  when  No  Runs 
Eddie  made  a  brilliant  stop  and  threw  him  out  at  first.     Cincinnati's 
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1,    Richard  Kerr;   2,   Urban  C.   Faber:   3.    Ray  W.   Schalk;   4,   Fred  McMullin:   5, 
John  F.  Collins;  6,  Oscar  Felsch:  7,  Charles  A.  Risberg;  8.  Byrd  Lynn. 
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first  pinch  hitter  of  the  series  here  strode  up  to  the  plate  waving  his 
war  club  menacingly  at  Kerr.  It  was  the  veteran  Sherwood  Magee, 
batting  for  Fisher.     He  flied  to  Leibold. 

Chicago — Leibold  struck  out.  Duncan  made  a  great  No  Hits 
run  for  E.  Collins'  long  curving  fly,  but  it  fell  safe  on  No  Runs 
foul  ground.  E.  Collins  then  grounded  to  Daubert,  whose  throw  to 
Luque,  who  covered  first,  retired  the  batter.  Weaver's  hopper  was 
corralled  by  Rath  for  the  third  out. 

NINTH  Cincinnati — Eddie  Collins  threw  out  Rath.  No  Hits 
INNING*  Daubert  fanned,  and  the  game  ended  with  No  Runs 
Weaver  tossing  out  his  third  base  rival,  Heinle  Groh. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

Chicago.  AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Cincinnati.         AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

Leibold,    rf 4    0    0    0    2    0    0       Rath,    2b 4  0  0    0    3    3    0 

E.   Collins,   2b 4    0    1115    0       Daubert,  lb 4  0  0    0  14    1    0 

Weaver,    3b 4    0    1    1    0    4    0       Groh,    3b 3  0  0    0    2    5    0 

Jackson,    If 3    12    2    10    0       Roush,    cf 3  0  0    0    0    0    0 

Felsch,  cf 2    1    0    0    1    0    0       Duncan,  If 3  0  1    1    0    0    0 

Gandil,    lb 3    0    1    1  14    1    0       Kopf,    ss 3  0  11110 

Risberg,    ss 2    113    4    6    0       Neale,    rf 3  0  0    0    10    0 

Schalk,   c 3    0    1    1    4    0    0       Rariden,   c 3  0  0    0    2    3    0 

Kerr,  p 3    0    0    0    0    0    0       Fisher,   p 2  0  110    5    1 

•Magee  1  0  0    0    0    0    0 

Luque,  p 0  0  0    0    1    0    0 


Totals  28    3    7    927  16    0  Totals    29    0    3    3  24  18    1 

♦Batted  for  Fisher  in  the  eighth  inning. 

Chicago 0       2       0       1       0       0       0       0      x  — 3 

Cincinnati   0       0       0       00       0       0       0       0  —  0 

Earned  runs— Chicago  2.  Three-base  hit— Risberg.  Base  on  balls— Off 
Fisher  2  (Risberg,  Felsch);  off  Kerr  1  (Groh).  Struck  out— By  Kerr  4 
(Groh,  Duncan,  Neale,  Daubert) ;  by  Luque  1  (Leibold) ;  by  Fisher  1 
(Gandil).  Double  plays— Groh  to  Rath  to  Daubert;  Risberg  to  E.  Collins. 
Pitching  record— Off  Fisher,  7  hits  and  3  runs  in  7  innings;  off  Luque,  no 
hits  and  no  runs  in  1  inning.  Wild  throw — Fisher.  Losing  pitcher— Fisher. 
Left  on  bases— Cincinnati  3,  Chicago  3.  Umpires— At  plate,  Quigley;  first 
base,  Nallin;  second  base,  Rigler;  third  base,  Evans.  Time— Hi.  30m. 
Attendance— 29,126.  Scorers— J.  G.  Taylor  Spink  for  the  National  Commis- 
sion; Joseph  M.  McCready,  Harry  Neily  and  Bob  Newhall  for  the  Base 
Ball  Writers'  Association  of  America.     Weather— Moderate. 

Keir  allowed  only  three  hits,  while  his  teammates  got  all  seven  of 
theirs  off  Fisher.  Each  team  hit  eight  flies,  the  White  Sox  popping 
most  of  theirs  off  Fisher's  early  innings  speed. 

(8th  inn.) 

Kerr.  Fisher.  Luque. 

Strikes    66543344    5—40  3    7    3    2    3    7    3—28  4 

Balls    4    2    3    4    6    5    3    3    2—32  2    7    13    3    8    3—27  6 

Flies    * 11    110    121    0—8  2    1310    10—8  0 

Grounders     1    3    3    1    4    2    0    1    2—17  15    13    3    0    3—16  2 

Fouls     100    00    0100—2  0    000020—2  1 

Cincinnati— Fisher,  8  innings;  Luque,  1  inning. 
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Fourth  Game,  at  Chicago,  October  4. 

With  a  right-hander  working  for  the  Sox,  Wingo  supplanted 
Rariden  behind  the  bat  for  the  Reds,  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pitchers,  was  the  only  change  in  either  lineup. 

FIRST  Cincinnati — Rath    shot    a    line    drive    over  l  Hit 

INNING  Weaver's  head  for  a  clean  single.  Daubert  ^°  Runs 
grounded  to  Eddie  Collins  and  Rath  and  Daubert  were  victims  of  a 
fast  double  play,  E.  Collins  to  Risberg  to  Gandil.  Risberg  ran  into> 
short  left  for  a  good  catch  of  Groh's  fly. 

Chicago — Leibold  lifted  a  high  fly  to  Daubert.  E.  No  Hit* 
Collins  popped  to  Rath.  Weaver  lined  into  Neale's  No  Runff 
hands. 

SECOND  Cincinnati — Cicotte  curved  over  a  first  strike  No  Hits 
INNING-  on  Roush  and  then  the  Red  slugger  flied  to  No  Runs 
Jackson.  Duncan  lifted  a  high  fly  to  E.  Collins.  A  sharp  breaking 
curve  eliminated  Kopf  for  strike  three. 

Chicago — Jackson  hit   to   short  center,  where  neither  1  Hit 

Roush  nor  Neale  could  catch  the  ball.  Jackson  got  two  No  Runs 
bases  on  this  drive.  Felsch  sacrificed,  Ring  to  Rath,  who  covered 
first  base,  Jackson  taking  third.  Ring  pitched  a  slow  curve  and 
Gandil  raised  a  fly  which  Groh  caught  within  a  yard  of  the  plate. 
Risberg  walked  on  a  high  one  that  Wingo  pulled  down.  Risberg 
stole  second,  Wingo  stopping  a  wild  pitch.  Ring  meanwhile  had 
pitched  three  wild  balls  in  succession  to  Sohalk  and  then  came  a 
fourth  wide  one  and  Schalk  walked,  filling  the  bases.  It  was  up  to 
Cicotte,  and  the  crowd,  all  around  the  field,  was  cheering.  Cicotte 
hit  to  Rath,  who  made  a  beautiful  running  stop  and  threw  him  out. 

THIRD         Cincinnati — Neale    drove    the    first    ball    to  1  Hit 

INNING  Weaver,  who  threw  him  out  with  an  easy  No  Runs 
toss.  Wingo  hit  to  center  for  a  single.  Ring  fanned.  Wingo  tried 
to  steal  and  Eddie  Collins,  taking  Schalk's  throw,  nailed  him  a  yard 
from  the  bag. 

Chicago — Leibold  hit  on  a  line  to  Neale  in  right  center.  No  Hits 
Eddie  Collins  was  hit  in  the  ribs  with  a  curve  ball  and  No  Runs 
trotted  to  first.  Weaver  hit  a  weak  grounder  to  Daubert,  Collins 
going  to  second.  Jackson  hit  the  first  ball  to  Rath,  who  made  a 
fumble,  Jackson  reaching  first  and  Collins  landing  on  third.  Felsch 
hit  the  first  ball  to  Groh,  who  threw  him  out  at  first. 

POTTRTH  Cincinnati — Rath  lined  to  Jackson.  Daubert  No  Hits 
INNING  hit  in  front  of  the  plate  and  Schalk  threw  No  Runs 
him  out  with  yards  to  spare.  Groh  lined  squarely  into  Eddie  Col- 
lins' hands. 
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Chicago — Gandil  raised  a  foul  to  Daubert  and  was  out.  No  Hits 
Risberg  rapped  to  right,  where  Neale  caught  the  ball  No  &w*ut 
near  the  foul  line.     Schalk  popped  an  easy  fly  to  Kopf. 

FIFTH  Cincinnati — Roush  was  out,  Schalk  to  Gandil.  2  Hits 

INNING-       Duncan  smashed  a  hot  one  to  Cicotte,  who  2  Buna 

recovered  the  ball  but  threw  wild,  and  reached  second  on  the  error. 
Kopf  followed  with  a  single  to  left  and  Duncan  ran  to  third.  Jack- 
son made  a  throw  in  the  direction  of  the  plate  and  Cicotte  deflected 
the  ball  out  of  Schalk's  reach,  so  that  Duncan  scored  and  Kopf 
reached  second.  Neale  hit  a  curve  ball  and  whipped  it  over  Jack- 
son's head  for  two  bases,  scoring  Kopf.  Eddie  Collins  threw  out 
Wingo  on  a  sharp  grounder  and  Neale  raced  to  third.  Ring  smashed 
hotly  to  Eddie  Collins,  who  threw  him  out. 

Chicago — Cicotte  rapped  the  first  ball  to  Daubert,  who  No  Hits 
threw  to  Ring  for  an  easy  putout.  Leibold  grounded  to  Wo  Buns 
Groh,  who  made  a  wild  throw  past  Daubert,  and  the  runner  reached 
second.  Eddie  Collins  hit  sharply  to  Groh,  who  threw  to  Rath,  and 
Leibold  was  run  down  near  second,  Rath  getting  the  putout.  Weaver 
shot  an  easy  hopper  to  Daubert  for  the  third  out. 

SIXTH  ,  Cincinnati — Rath  led  off  for  Cincinnati  with  No  Hits 
INNING-  a  gentle  grounder  to  Risberg,  whose  peg  to  No  Runs 
Gandil  beat  Rath.  Daubert  hit  a  hot  bounder  to  E.  Collins,  who 
threw  Daubert  out.  Groh  lunged  into  a  fast  one  and  hit  to  Weaver,, 
whose  good  stop  and  throw  nailed  Groh  at  first. 

Chicago — Jackson  hit  perfectly  to  Ko   c  and  was  out  1  Hit 

at  first.  Felsch  followed  with  the  longest  drive  of  the  No  Runs 
game,  which  sent  Duncan  back  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  left  field 
bleachers  for  a  brilliant  catch.  Gandil  drove  through  the  box  for  a 
single.  This  was  only  the  second  hit  off  Ring.  Neale  ran  over  to 
the  foul  line  for  Risberg's  long  fly  and  crashed  into  the  seats  back 
of  the  foul  line  after  making  the  catch. 

SEVENTH  Cincinnati — Roush  led  off  for  the  third  time  No  Hits 
NINTH  for  the  Reds  and  grounded  out,  Collins  to  No  Buns 
Gandil.  Weaver  killed  a  hit  for  Duncan  by  a  great  stop  back  of 
third  base  and  a  long,  accurate  throw.  Kopf  hit  the  first  ball  for 
an  easy  out,  Risberg  to  Gandil. 

Chicago — The  stretch  period  started  with  Ring  hitting  No  Hits 
Schalk  in  the  back  with  his  third  serve.  Cicotte's  short  **°  Runs 
fly  to  right  field  went  to  Rath.  Leibold  fouled  to  Roush.  Eddie 
Collins  ended  the  inning  by  hitting  the  first  ball  and  going  out.  Groh 
to  Daubert. 

EIGHTH      Cincinnati — Neale    was    easy,     Cicotte    to  l  Hit 

INNING  Gandil.  Wingo  singled  to  center  for  his  **°  Runs 
second  hit.     Ring  was  applauded  as  he  came  to  bat.    Cicotte  was  on 


1,  Neale  out  attempting  to  steal  second;  sixth  inning,  sixth  game.  2,  Jackson 
scoring  on  his  home  rim  hit;  first  inning,  seventh  game.  3,  John  Collins  reach- 
ing second  on  Eddie  Collins'  sacrifice;  first  inning,  seventh  game.  4,  Jackson 
reaches  first  base  on  Kopf's  wild  throw  to  Daubert;  second  inning,  first  game. 
5,  John  Collins  forced  at  second,   Rnether  to  Kopf;   first  inning,  first  game. 

Schmidt,  Cincinnati,  Photos. 
WORLD  SERIES  SCENES,  1919. 
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liis  mettle,  however,  and  Jimmie  smashed  into  a  double  play,  Cicotte 
to  Risberg  to  Gandil. 

Chicago — Weaver  batted  a  fly  to  right  that  was  about  1  Hit 

to  fall  safe,  when  Rath  went  in  between  Daubert  and  No  Runs 
Neale  for  a  splendid  catch.  Ring  struck  Jackson  out  on  a  high  fast 
one.  Felsch  missed  the  second  strike,  but  after  being  in  the  hole 
singled  over  third  base  for  the  third  hit  off  Ring.  Gandil  was  called 
out  on  strikes. 

NINTH  Cincinnati — Rath  fouled  out  to  Schalk.  No  Hits 
INNING*  Daubert  leaned  into  a  fast  one  and  the  ball  No  Buns 
went  soaring  on  a  line  to  the  outfield,  but  Jackson  got  under  it  for 
a  good  catch.  Schalk  thrilled  the  fans  by  picking  Groh's  foul  out 
of  the  air  within  a  few  inches  of  a  grand  stand  box. 

Chicago — Ring  gobbled  up  Risberg' s  grounder  and  No  Hits 
threw  him  out  at  first.  Schalk  walked.  Gleason  sent  No  Buns 
Murphy  in  to  bat  for  Cicotte  and  the  veteran  flied  to  Roush  on  the 
first  ball  pitched.  Groh  hurled  himself  in  the  way  of  Leibold's  liner 
for  a  glittering  catch  that  clinched  the  victory  for  the  Reds. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

Cincinnati.         AB.R.H.TB.P.A.B.  Chicago.             AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

Rath,    2b A    0    1    1    5    1    1       Leibold,   rf 5    0  0  0    0  0  0 

Daubert,   lb 4    0    0    0    0    10        E.  Collins,  2b 3    0  0  0    3  5  0 

<5roh,    3b 4    0    0    0    2    3    1       Weaver,    3b 4    0  0  0    0  3  0 

Roush,    cf 3    0    0    0     2    0    0       Jackson,    If 4    0  1  2    3  0  0 

Duncan,  If  I.. ....... -3    1    0    0    1    0    0       Felsch,  cf 3    0  1  1    0  0  0 

Kopf,    ss 3    111110       Gandil,    lb 4    0  1  1  14  0  0 

Neale,     rf 3    0    12    4    0    0       Risberg,    ss 3    0  0  0    3  4  0 

Wingo,   c 3    0    2    2    2    0    0       Schalk,  c 10  0  0    4  3  0 

Ring,    p 3    0    0    0    12    0       Cicotte,   p 3    0  0  0    0  2  2 

♦Murphy    1    0  0  0    0  0  0 

Totals   30    2    5    6  27    8    2  Totals    31    0    3    4  27  17    2 

♦Batted  for  Cicotte  in  the  ninth  inning. 

Cincinnati   0       0       0       0       2       0       0       0       0  —  2 

Chicago    0       0       0       0       0      0       0       0       0  —  0 

Two-base  hits— Jackson,  Neale.  Sacrifice  hit— Felsch.  Stolen  base— Ris- 
berg. Bases  on  balls— Off  Ring  3  (Risberg,  Schalk  2).  Struck  out— By 
Cicotte  2  (Kopf,  Ring);  by  Ring  2  (Jackson,  Gandil).  Hit  by  pitcher— 
By  Ring  2  'E.  Collins,  Schalk).  Double  plays— E.  Collins  to  Risberg  to 
Gandil;  Cicotte  to  Risberg  to  Gandil.  Wild  throws— Cicotte,  Groh.  Dropped 
throw— Cicotte.  Fumble— Rath.  Left  on  bases— Cincinnati  1,  Chicago  10. 
Umpires — At  plate,  Nallin;  first  base.  Rigler:  second  base,  Evans;  third 
base,  Quigley.  Time— lh.  37m.  Attendance— 34,363.  Scorers— J.  G.  Taylor 
Spink  for  the  National  Commission;  Joseph  M.  McCready,  Harry  Neily 
and  Bob  Newhall  for  the  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association  of  America. 
Weather— Moderate. 

Although  Cicotte  was  the  losing  pitcher,  the  analysis  of  balls  and 
strikes  showed  him  far  steadier  than  Ring,  his  successful  Cincinnati 
opponent.  That  Ring  was  depending  upon  his  fast  ball  to  pull  him 
out  of  ticldish  situations  was  evident  from  the  number  of  popups 
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which  the  Chicago  players  hit,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  innings  table 
of  pitchers'  records. 

•     King.  Cicotte. 

Strikes 3      6232339    1—32  26445523    2—33 

Balls    4    13    2    1    5    6    2    7    4—44  41216641    2—27 

Flies    3      2    1    2    0    2    2    2    2—16  22122000    1—10 

Grounders 0      2    3    0    4    2    10    1—13  10114333    0—16 

Fouls     0      1010002    0—4  112011002—8 

Hit  batters   0     0100010    0—2  000000000—0 

Fifth  Game,  at  Chicago,  October  6. 

FIRST  Cincinnati — Rath     walked.      Daubert     laid        No  Hits 

INNING  down  a  pretty  bunt  for  a  neat  sacrifice,  No  Buna 
Schalk  to  Gandil,  Rath  going  to  second.  Groh  lifted  a  high  fly  to 
Felsch,  who  kept  Rath  glued  to  second  by  a  fast  throw  to  Risberg. 
Roush  grounded  to  Gandil,  whose  throw  to  Williams,  who  covered 
the  bag,  got  the  batter  at  first. 

Chicago—  Leibold  walked.    On  a  close  decision  E.  Col-  l  Hit 

lins  grounded  to  Kopf  and  was  out  at  first.  While  E.  No  Runs 
Collins  was  protesting  the  decision  Leibold  made  a  wild  dash  for 
second.  The  Reds  were  caught  off  their  guard  and  Leibold  made 
second  safely.  Eller  grooved  one  for  Weaver,  who  caromed  a  hot 
single  off  Eller's  fingertips,  sending  Leibold  to  third.  Jackson  lifted 
a  high  pop  to  Groh,  who  caught  it  on  the  base  line.  Felsch  sent  a 
high  fly  to  Duncan  in  short  left. 

SECOND  Cincinnati — Duncan  struck  out.  Kopf  lifted  No  Hits 
INNING-       a  high  foul  to  Schalk.    Neale  struck  out.  No  Runs 

Chicago — Gandil,  Risberg  and  Schalk  struck  out  in  No  Hits 
succession.  No  Runs 

THIRD  Cincinnati — Rariden  expired  on  a  bounder  to  No  Hits 
INNING-  Gandil.  Eller  lifted  a  high  fly  which  Weaver  No  Runs 
came  over  for  and  caught  in  the  box.  Williams  sent  over  a  floater 
and  made  Rath  send  a  weak  pop  to  Gandil  on  the  base  line. 

Chicago — Williams,  Leibold  and  Eddie  Collins  struck  No  Hits 
out  in  succession.  Eller's  wonderful  pitching  caused  No  Runs 
the  Chicago  fans  to  rise  up  and  cheer  him. 

FOURTH  Cincinnati — Daubert  hit  to  Felsch  in  left  No  Hits 
INNING  center.  Groh  raised  an  easy  fly  to  Felsch  in  No  Runs 
short  center.  Roush  rapped  a  ball  straight  at  Risberg,  who  made 
an  error  as  he  letthe  leather  slip  through  his  hands.  Roush  stole 
second  as  Schalk  dropped  a  strike.  Duncan  flied  to  Jackson  and  left 
Roush  stranded. 

Chicago — Weaver  rolled  an  easy  one  to  Eller,  who  No  Hits 
tossed  him  out  at  first.  Jackson  also  rapped  a  harmless  No  Runs 
grounder  to  the  big  pitcher.  Felsch  swung  at  a  wide  curve  and  was. 
out  on  strikes.     This  made  seven  strikeouts  for  Eller. 
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FIPTH         Cincinnati — Kopf  led   off   with   Cincinnati's  1  Hit 

INNING-  first  hit,  a  pretty  line  single  over  second  No  Runs 
base.  Neale  got  into  difficulties  trying  to  sacrifice,  and  when  he  was 
forced  to  hit  he  grounded  to  Risberg,  who  tossed  to  Eddie  Collins 
for  a  force  of  Kopf.  The  hit  and  run  play  went  wrong  when  Williams 
gave  Rariden  a  ball  that  he  couldn't  reach,  and  Neale  was  thrown 
out  stealing,  Schalk  to  Risberg.  Rariden  flied  to  Felsch,  and  what 
promised  to  be  a  lucky  inning  for  the  Reds  passed  by  without 
harming  the  Sox. 

Chicago — Gandil  hit  the  first  ball  to  Rath,  who  tossed  l  Hit 

him  out  with  yards  to  spare.  Risberg  batted  a  grounder  ET°  Runs 
to  Groh,  who  had  an  easy  throw  to  Daubert.  After  one  strike  had 
been  called  Schalk  lined  a  hard  single  to  left,  which  was  the  second 
hit  off  Eller.  Eller  turned  on  terrific  speed  and  struck  out  Williams, 
which  made  eight  in  all. 

SIXTH  Cincinnati — Eller  hit  into  a  fast  one,  sending  3  Hits 

INNING*  it  to  left  center,  and  neither  Jackson  nor  4  Runs 
Felsch  could  get  it.  Felsch's  throw  to  Risberg  was  too  high  and 
when  the  Chicago  shortstop  only  partly  stopped  the  force  of  it  the 
ball  rolled  away  far  enough  for  Eller  to  reach  third.  The  Sox  infield 
moved  in,  but  after  Williams  had  made  it  two  and  two  on  Rath  the 
Cincinnati  leadoff  man  drove  a  clean  single  between  Collins  and 
Gandil,  scoring  Eller.  Daubert  sacrificed,  Weaver  to  Gandil.  Groh 
walked  on  four  straight  balls.  Felsch  played  Roush's  fly  badly  and 
finally  muffed  it,  but  the  scorers  were  liberal  and  called  it  a  three- 
base  hit,  Rath  and  Groh  both  scoring  on  this  break,  the  latter  slid- 
ing in  and  beating  a  close  play  at  the  plate.  To  many  it  appeared 
that  Schalk  had  tagged  his  man  before  he  reached  the  plate  on  a 
head-long  slide,  and  Schalk  was  so  incensed  at  Umpire  Rigler's  deci- 
sion that  he  leaped  over  Groh's  prostrate  form  and  made  a  lunge  at 
the  umpire.  For  this  he  was  ejected  from  the  game  and  Lynn  took 
his  place  behind  the  bat.  Rigler  also  chased  Jimmie  Smith  to  the 
bench  for  misbehavior  on  the  third  base  coaching  line.  Duncan's 
sacrifice  fly  to  Jackson  put  Roush  over  with  the  fourth  run.  Jackson 
made  a  good  throw  to  the  plate,  which  might  have  beaten  Roush, 
but  it  took  a  bound  and  it  was  then  fumbled  by  Lynn.  Kopf  flied 
to  Felsch  and  ended  the  agony. 

Chicago — Leibold  rapped  a  grounder  towards  third,  No  Hits 
but  Groh  plucked  it  out  of  the  dirt  and  nailed  Leibold  No  Runs 
with  a  swift  throw  to  Daubert.  Eddie  Collins  sent  a  high  fly  to 
Roush.  Weaver  bounded  to  Kopf,  who  had  time  to  spare  in  throwing 
him  out  at  first. 

SEVENTH  Cincinnati — Neale  hit  to  E.  Collins,  who  No  Hits 
INNING-  made  a  brilliant  stop  and  throw  to  first.  **o  Runs 
Rariden  hoisted  an  easy  fly  to  Leibold.    Eller  fanned. 


•^Si^fepyp^^5*'  * 


1,  Ray  L.  Fisher;  2,  Morris  C.  Rath;  3,  James  J.  Ring;  4,  A.  Earle  Neale;  5, 

Henry  Schreiber;    6,   James   L.   Smith;  7,    William  A.   Rariden;   8,   Sherwood   R. 

Magee.  Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 

GROUP  OF  CINCINNATI  NATIONALS— WORLD  CHAMPIONS. 
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Chicago — Jackson's  bounder  went  to  Rath,  who  threw  No  Hits 
him  out  at  first.  Felsch  lifted  a  high  foul  on  which  No  Runs 
Rariden  made  a  corking  catch  in  front  of  the  Chicago  dugout.  On 
the  first  ball  pitched  to  Gandil,  he  drove  an  easy  fly  to  Roush. 
EIG-HTH  Cincinnati — Rath  flied  to  Jackson.  Daubert  No  Hits 
INNING  flied  to  Felsch  back  of  second.  Groh  flied  **<>  Runs 
to  Felsch,  who  made  a  good  catch  back  of  second. 

Chicago — Neale  came  in  fast  and  made  a  pretty  catch  No  Hits 
of  Risberg's  line  fly  in  right.  Lynn  flied  to  Duncan.  No  Runs 
Gleason  sent  Murphy  in  to  hat  for  Williams  and  he  struck  out,  the 
ninth  for  Eller. 

NINTH  Cincinnati — Erskine  Mayer  went  in  the  box  No  Hits 
INNING-       for  Chicago.     On  the  first  play  Roush  drove  1  Run 

to  E.  Collins,  who  fumbled  and  gave  Roush  a  life.  Mayer  followed 
by  pitching  four  wide  ones  to  Duncan.  Kopf  laid  down  a  pretty 
sacrifice,  Weaver  to  Gandil.  Neale  sent  a  slow  roller  to  Risberg,  on 
which  Roush  raced  home  and  Neale  took  third.  Eddie  Collins  threw 
out  Rariden. 

Chicago — Leibold   bounded  to  Rath  and  was  thrown  1  Hit 

out.  Eddie  Collins  bounded  to  Kopf  and  was  an  easy  No  Runs 
out.  Weaver  brought  the  stands  up  with  a  roar  with  a  long  triple 
to  right  center.  Jackson  hit  to  Kopf,  who  drove  the  last  nail  in 
Chicago's  coffin  with  a  peg  to  Daubert.     The  score  follows: 

Cincinnati.  AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Chicago.  AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

Rath,    2b 3    1    3    1.    0    3    0       Leibold,   rf 3  0  0  0    1    0  0 

Daubert,     lb 2    0    6    0  11    0    0       E.  Collins,   2b 4  0  0  0    12  1 

Groh,    3b 3    1    0    0    1    2    0       Weaver,    3b 4  0  2  4    1    2  fc 

Roush,    cf 4    2    1    3    2    0    0       Jackson,    If 4  0  0  0    3    0  0 

Duncan,    If 2    0    0    0    2    0    0       Felsch,  cf 3  0  0  0    701, 

Kopf,    ss 3    0    1    1    0    4    0       Gandil,  lb 3  0  0  0    8    1  0 

Neale,     rf 4    0    0    0    1    0    0       Risberg,  ss 3  0  0  01    2  1 

Rariden,    c 4    0    0    0  10    0    0       Schalk,  c 2  0  113    2  0 

Eller,    p 3    1    1    2    tf    2    0       Lynn,    c... 1  0  0  0    1    0  0 

Williams,  p 2  0  0  0    1    0  0 

♦Murphy    1  0  0  0    0    0  0 

Mayer,   p 0  0  0  0    0    0  0 


Totals   28    5    4    7  27  11    0  Totals    30    0    3    5  27    9    3 

♦Batted  for  Williams  in  the  eighth  inning. 

Cincinnati 0       0       0       0       0       4       0       0       1  —  5 

Chicago  000       0.0000       0  —  0 

Earned  runs— Cincinnati  4.  Two-base  hit— Eller.  Three-base  hits— Roush, 
Weaver.  Sacrifice  hits— Daubert  2,  Kopf.'  Sacrifice  fly— Duncan.  Stolen 
base— Roush.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Williams  2  (Rath,  Groh);  off  Mayer  t 
(Duncan);  off  Eller  1  (Leibold).  Struck  out— By  Williams  3  (Duncan, 
Neale,  Eller) ;  by  Eller  9  (Gandil,  Risberg,  Schalk,  Williams  2,  Leibold, 
Felsch,  E.  Collins,  Murphy).  Pitching  record— Off  Williams,  4  hits  and  4> 
runs  in  8  innings;  off  Mayer,  no  hits  and  1  run  in  1  inning.  Fumbles— 
Risberg,  E.  Collins.  Wild  throw— Felsch.  Losing  pitcher— Williams.  Left 
on  bases— Cincinnati  3,  Chicago  4.  Passed  ball— Schalk.  Umpires— At 
plate,  Rigler;  first  base,  Evans;  second  base,  Quigley;  third  base,  Nallin. 
Time— lh.  45m.  Attendance— 34,379.  Scorers— J.  G.  Taylor  Spink  for  th* 
National  Commission;  Joseph  M.  McCready,  Harry  Neily  and  Bob  Newhail 
for  the  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association  of  America.     Weather— Fair. 
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Eller's  sensational  pitching  for  Cincinnati  stood  out  clearly  in  the 
pitching  analysis.  After  his  two-base  hit  had  paved  the  way  for  his 
team's  four  runs  in  the  sixth  inning  he  took  chances  with  the  Chi- 
cago batsmen,  but  in  the  first  five  sessions  he  was  using  his  best 
brand  of  shoots,  hops  and  benders  on  every  occasion.  In  the  third 
inning  Leibold  was  the  only  Sox  player  to  even  touch  the  ball,  a  high 
foul  into  the  upper  tier  of  the  stand  for  a  strike.  In  the  sixth  Eller 
threw  only  five  times.  The  big  Red  twirler  missed  the  plate  eighteen 
times  in  the  first  three  innings,  but  in  the  last  six  had  only  seven  bad 
ones  called.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  putting 
practically  every  ball  across  the  plate,  and  the  Chicago  men  quit 
trying  to  wait  him  out.  While  Eller's  work  was  unusual,  Williams 
pitched  a  fine  brand  of  ball  and  made  a  creditable  record. 

Eller.                                       Williams.  Mayer. 

Strikes   7    9    9    5    6    1    4    4    1—46  3    8    4    8    4    8    4  4—43  4 

Balls    6    7    5    1    2    1    2    1    0—25  7    4    2    5    2    5    3  0—28  12 

Flies 2    00001121—7  101324    1  3-15  0 

Grounders    2    0    0    2    3    2-1    0    3—13  20111110—7  4 

Fouls    010010100—3  0114220  2—12  1 

Chicago — Williams,  8  innings;   Mayer,  1  inning. 

Sixth  Game,  at  Cincinnati,  October  7. 

FIRST  Chicago — With  the  count  three  and  two,  J.  l  Hit 

INNING-  CoUins  lifted  a  high  fly  which  Rath  caught  No  Runs 
on  a  good  catch  in  short  center.  Eddie  Collins  hoisted  a  long  fly  to 
Roush.  Weaver  hit  swiftly  past  Kopf,  who  barely  got  his  hands  on 
the  ball.     It  was  a  base  hit.     Jackson  popped  a  little  fly  to  Groh. 

Cincinnati — Rath  popped  into  Risberg's   clutches  and  2  Hits 

was  out.  Daubert  hit  the  first  ball  weakly  and  Kerr  No  Runs 
tossed  him  out.  Groh  hammered  a  fast  ball  to  right  for  two 
bases.  Fast  fielding  by  John  Collins  prevented  a  triple.  Roush 
drove  sharply  to  Risberg,  who  knocked  the  ball  down  with  one  hand, 
the  batsman  getting  a  hit.  Groh  overran  third  and  Risberg,  grasping 
the  ball,  nailed  him  with  a  fast  throw  to  Weaver. 

SECOND  Chicago — Felsch  connected  with  a  fast  ball  No  Hits 
INNING-  and  drove  it  to  Neale,  who  caught  the  ball  No  Runs 
within  a  few  yards  off  the  stands  in  right.  Kopf  threw  Gandil  out 
at  first  on  a  sharp  grounder.  Risberg  raised  a  high  fly  to  Neale, 
which  retired  the  side. 

Cincinnati — With  two  and  one,  Duncan  rolled  an  easy  No  Hits 
one  to  Risberg,  who  made  a  fumble.  Kerr,  who  seemed  No  Runs 
to  be  perturbed,  pitched  four  wide  ones  to  Kopf  and  the  latter 
walked.  Neale  bunted  to  Kerr,  who  threw  wildly  to  Weaver,  but  the 
latter  made  a  one-hand  catch  and  Duncan  was  forced  at  third. 
Rariden  forced  Neale,  Eddie  Collins  to  Risberg.  Ruether  tried  to 
kill  the  ball,  but  rolled  an  easy  one  to  Kerr,  who  threw  him  out. 
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THIRD  Chicago — Schalk  walked.  Kerr  sacrificed,  No  Hits 
INNING-  Groh  to  Rath,  who  covered  first,  Schalk  No  Runs 
moving  to  second.  John  Collins,  hitting  the  first  ball,  sent  a  long 
fly  to  Roush  in  short  center.  Eddie  Collins  hit  on  a  dead  line  to  left 
center,  where  Duncan  made  a  beautiful  catch. 

Cincinnati — Rath  hit  to  Eddie  Collins  and  was  out  on  2  Hits 

a  throw  to  Gandil.    Daubert  pounded  a  fast  ball  to  right  2  Runs 

for  a  single.  Evans  called  Groh  out  on  strikes,  the  latter  making  no 
swing.  When  Daubert  started  to  steal  Schalk  threw  low  to  Eddie 
Collins,  who  had  to  reach  for  the  ball.  Daubert  slid  around  the  bag, 
but  in  the  scramble  he  fell  back  before  Eddie  Collins  could  touch 
him.  Roush  was  hit  by  a  wild  pitch  and  walked.  Duncan  smashed 
to  right  center  for  two  bases,  scoring  Daubert  and  Roush.  These 
were  the  first  runs  scored  off  Kerr  in  twelve  consecutive  innings  of 
the  series.  Felsch  ran  to  deep  center  and  pulled  down  a  drive  from 
Kopf's  bat,  retiring  the  side. 

FOURTH     Chicago — Duncan  further  distinguished  him-  1  Hit 

INNING-  self  by  tearing  to  deep  center  and  getting  a  No  Runs 
long  smash  from  Weaver's  bat.  Rariden  caught  Jackson's  foul  within 
a  yard  of  the  net.  Felsch  rapped  a  hard  single  past  Rath.  Gandil 
jabbed  a  grounder  to  Kopf,  who  got  him  easily  at  first. 

Cincinnati — J.  Collins  overran  Neale's  safe  hit  to  right  2  Hits 

field  and  the  ball  rolled  far  enough  to  give  the  batter  a  2  Runs 

triple.  E.  Collins  tossed  out  Rariden,  Neale  remaining  on  third. 
Ruether  kept  up  his  reputation  as  a  batting  pitcher  by  a  hit  that 
went  past  third  base  only  a  foot  fair  and  curved  into  the  stand  for 
a  two-base  blow.  Neale  scored.  Rath  grounded  to  Risberg,  who 
attempted  a  play  at  third  base,  but  hit  the  runner  on  the  back.  The 
ball  rolled  away  and  before  Weaver  could  recover  it  Ruether  scored 
and  Rath  reached  second.  Rath  stole  third,  Weaver  muffing  a  poor 
throw  by  Schalk.  Rath  tried  to  score  on  Daubert's  short  fly  to 
Jackson.  He  was  doubled  at  the  plate  as  he  slid  into  Schalk  and 
knocked  the  little  catcher  over. 

FIFTH  Chicago — Risberg      walked.       Schalk      also  1  Hit 

INNING       strolled.   Kerr  filled  the  bases  with  an  infield  1  Run 

hit,  which  Kopf  knocked  down  too  late  for  a  play.  Risberg  could 
have  been  caught,  as  he  overran  third  base,  but  Groh  was  not  alert 
and  failed  to  tag  him  after  taking  Kopf's  throw.  A  pinch  hit  was 
not  forthcoming  from  J.  Collins,  however.  Roush  came  in  so  close 
to  second  base  for  Collins'  fly  that  Risberg  did  not  try  to  score. 
Eddie  Collins  came  through  with  a  sacrifice  fly  to  Roush  which 
scored  Risberg.  Schalk  did  not  advance  from  second  base  after  the 
ball  was  caught,  but  Kerr  ran  down  thinking  that  the  base  had  been 
vacated.  When  he  saw  what  he  had  done  he  gave  up  and  stood  still 
while  Groh,  who  had  received  the  ball  from  Roush,  ran  clear  across 


1  Leibold  being  run  down  between  second  and  third;  fifth  inning,  fourth  game, 

2  Groh  reaches  third  base  from  first  on  bunt  by  Roush;  seventh  inning,  first 
same  ©"by  International  Film  Service.  3,  Rath  out  at  home  plate  on  Jack- 
son's throw  from  left  field;  fourth  inning,  sixth  game.  4,  John  Collins  scoring 
first  run  on  Jackson's  hit  to  left  field;  first  inning,  seventh  game.    _ 

Schmidt,  Cincinnati,  and  International  Film  Service,  Photos. 
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the  diamond  and  tagged  Kerr  for  the  second  out  of  a  double  play 
that  retired  the  side. 

Cincinnati — Groh  was  out  on  a  fly  to  Felsch.  Roush  No  Hits 
was  out  on  a  pretty  running  catch  by  John  Collins.  No  Runs 
Duncan  was  received  with  wild  acclaim  as  he  came  to  the  bat.  The 
first  ball  was  over  his  head.  The  second  was  also  too  high.  He 
cracked  the  third  to  deep  center,  where  Felsch  misjudged  it  and 
then  dropped  it  with  one  hand.     Risberg  threw  out  Kopf. 

SIXTH  Chicago — The  fourth  hit  off  Ruether  was  a  4  Hits 

INNING-       gift  double  to  Weaver  after  two  strikes  and  3  Runs 

a  ball.  His  pop  fly  fell  safe  between  Duncan  and  Kopf  because 
each  thought  the  other  would  make  the  catch.  Jackson  singled  over 
second  base  on  the  first  ball  pitched,  scoring  Weaver.  Felsch's  smash 
to  left  field  was  held  to  two  bases  by  fast  fielding.  This  blow 
knocked  Ruether  out  of  the  box,  as  it  scored  Jackson  and  put  Felsch 
on  second  with  the  tieing  run.  Gandil  got  in  the  hole  trying  to 
sacrifice  and  wound  up  by  popping  to  Daubert.  Kopf  threw  out 
Risberg,  Felsch  taking  third.  Schalk  drove  in  the  tieing  run  with  a 
single  through  the  infield  that  scored  Felsch.  Groh  got  one  hand  on 
this  drive  and  diverted  it  to  Kopf,  who  missed  a  bad  bound,  and  the 
ball  rolled  just  far  enough  to  give  Schalk  a  life.  Schalk  stole  sec- 
ond, aided  by  a  poor  throw.  Groh  made  a  splendid  stop  of  Kerr's 
grounder  and  whipped  the  ball  to  Daubert  for  the  third  out. 

Cincinnati — Neale  scored  a  hit  off  Kerr's  glove,  slow-  l  Hit 

ing  it  down  so  that  neither  Risberg  nor  Collins  could  No  Buns 
field  it.  Rariden  shot  a  roaring  drive  squarely  into  J.  Collins'  glove. 
Ring  struck  out.  Neale  attempted  to  pilfer  second  and  was  out  on 
Schalk's  rifle  bullet  peg  to  Risberg. 

SEVENTH  Chicago — With  right-hand  Ring  in  the  box,  No  Hits 
INNING*  Gleason  supplanted  J.  Collins  with  Leibold,  No  Runs 
who  sent  a  hot  grounder  toward  second  and  was  out  on  a  pretty 
running  stop  and  throw  by  Kopf.  E.  Collins  hoisted  a  high  one  that 
Roush  got  under.  Weaver  hit  the  first  ball  pitched,  which  bounded 
to  Rath,  who  retired  the  side  with  a  swift  throw  to  Daubert. 

Cincinnati — Rath    opened    with    a    single   to    left    on  l  Hit 

which  Jackson  tried  for  a  shoestring  catch  but  missed  No  Runs 
and  went  sprawling  on  his  face  on  the  greensward.  Daubert  laid 
down  one  of  his  copyrighted  sacrifices,  Kerr  to  Gandil,  sending  Rath 
to  second.  Groh  walked.  On  the  first  ball  pitched  Roush  smashed 
into  a  double  play,  Risberg  to  E.  Collins  to  Gandil. 

EIGHTH  Chicago — Jackson  drew  a  base  on  balls.  No  Hits 
INNING-  Felsch  hit  the  first  ball  and  flied  to  Neale.  No  Runs 
Gandil  waited  and  walked  on  four  straight  balls.  Risberg  batted  a 
low  liner  to  center.     It  appeared  to  be  a  sure  hit  until  Roush  took 
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the  ball  at  his  shoe  tops  and  threw  to  Rath  for  a  double  play  on 
Jackson. 

Cincinnati — Gandil   ran   away   back   and   over   to    the  2  Hits 

field  boxes  for  Duncan's  foul.  Kopf  drove  a  hard  liner  No  Buns 
straight  to  Kerr,  who  caught  it,  but  had  to  ask  for  a  call  of  time,  as 
his  pitching  hand  was  badly  bruised  and  numbed.  Neale  singled  to 
left.  Fearing  that  Kerr's  pitching  hand  was  injured,  Gleason  sent 
James  out  to  warm  up.  Rariden  bounced  an  infield  single  off  Kerr's 
glove.     Ring  forced  Rariden,  Risberg  to  Collins. 

NINTH  Chicago — Ring  fooled  Schalk  with  three  per-  No  Hits 
3NNXN&  feet  strikes.  Ring  then  fielded  Kerr's  No  Runs 
bounder  and  threw  Kerr  out  at  first.  Ring  passed  Leibold.  Eddie 
Collins'  fly  swooped  down  into  the  awaiting  hands  of  Roush. 

Cincinnati — Rath  swung  and  grounded  out,  Weaver  to  l  Hit 

Gandil.  Daubert  missed  the  second  strike,  but  on  his  No  Runs 
next  attempt  shot  a  line  single  to  center.  Groh  forced  Daubert, 
Risberg  to  Collins.  Groh  attempted  to  steal  while  Roush  was  at  bat, 
but  was  thrown  out  by  several  feet,  Schalk  to  Collins. 

TENTH        Chicago — Duncan    could    not    quite    reach  3  Hits 

INNING-       Weaver's  short  fly,  which  bounded  badly  and  *  Run 

gave  Weaver  a  two^bagger,  also  his  third  hit  of  the  game.  Jackson 
was  sent  up  to  sacrifice.  He  bunted  safely  in  front  of  the  plate, 
sending  Weaver  to  third.  Felsch  struck  out.  Gandil  scored  Weaver 
and  put  Jackson  on  second.  This  was  a  slow,  high  bounding  hit 
which  could  have  been  fielded  if  the  infield  had  been  playing  back. 
The  break  was  just  in  time  to  help  the  Sox,  as  Risberg  lined  to 
Kopf,  who  doubled  up  Jackson  at  second  base  with  a  fine  throw 
to  Rath. 

Cincinnati — Roush  grounded  to  Eddie  Collins  and  was  No  Hits 
thrown  out  at  first.  On  the  first  ball  pitched  Duncan  No  Runs 
popped  a  foul  to  Schalk  behind  the  plate.  Kopf,  swinging  late,  sent 
a  bounder  to  E.  Collins,  who  squelched  the  last  ray  of  Cincinnati 
hopes  by  pegging  Kopf  out  at  first. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

Chicago.             AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Cincinnati.         AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

J.   Collins,    rf 3    0    0  0    2  0    0       Rath,    2b 5  0    1    1    4    1  0 

Leibold,   rf. 10    0  0    0  0    0       Daubert,    lb 4  1    2    2    8    0  0 

E.    Collins,    2b 4    0    0  0    4  6    0       Groh,    3b 4  0    1    2    2    2  0 

Weaver,    3b 5    2    3  5    2  10       Roush,    cf 4  1117    2  0 

Jackson,    If 4    1    2  2    1  1    0       Duncan,    If 5  0    1    2    2    0  0 

Felsch,    cf 5    12  3    2  0    1       Kopf,    ss 4  0    0    0    15  0 

Gandil,    lb 4    0    1  111  0    0       Neale,     rf 4  1    3    5    3    0  0 

Risberg,    ss 4    1    0  0    3  5    2       Rariden,   c 4  0    1    1    3    0  0 

Schalk,  c 2    0    1  1    4  2    0       Ruether,   p 2  1    1    2    0    0  0 

Kerr,    p 3    0    1  1    1  4    0       Ring,    p 2  0    0    0    0    1  0 

Totals    35    5  10  13  30  19    3  Totals    38    4  1116  3011   0 
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Chicago    0       0        0       0        1       3       0        0       0       1—5 

Cincinnati     0       0       2       2       0       0       0       0       0       0  — -4 

Earned  runs— Chicago  5,  Cincinnati  3.  Two-base  hits— Groh,  Duncan, 
Ruether,  Weaver  2,  Felsch.  Three-base  hit— Neale.  Sacrifice  hits— Kerr, 
Daubert.  Sacrifice  fly— E.  Collins.  Stolen  bases— Daubert,  Rath,  Schalk, 
Leibold.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Kerr  2  (Kopf,  Groh);  off  Ruether  3  (Schalk 
2,  Risberg)  ;  off  Ring  3  (Jackson,  Gandil,  Leibold).  Struck  out— By  Kerr  2 
(Groh,  Ring);  by  Ring  2  (Schalk,  Felsch).  Hit  by  pitcher— By  Kerr 
(Roush).  Double  plays— Roush  to  Groh;  Kopf  to  Rath;  Roush  to  Rath; 
Jackson  to  Schalk;  Risberg  to  E.  Collins  to  Gandil.  Pitching  record— Off 
Ruether,  6  hits  and  4  runs  in  5  innings;  off  Ring,  4  hits  and  1  run  in  5 
Innings.  Fumble — Risberg.  Wild  throw — Risberg.  Dropped  ball— Felsch. 
Losing  pitcher— Ring.  Left  on  bases— Cincinnati  8,  Chicago  8.  Umpires— 
At  plate,  Evans;  first  base,  Quigley;  second  base,  Nallin;  third  base, 
Rigler.  Time— 2h.  6m.  Attendance— 32,006.  Scorers— J.  G.  Taylor  Spink 
for  the  National  Commission;  Joseph  M.  McCready,  Harry  Neily  and  Bob 
Newhall  for  the  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association  of  America.      Weather— Fair. 

Kerr  was  the  hero  of  the  White  Sox  rooters  after  having  pitched 
his  team  to  another  victory  in  the  sixth  game  of  the  world  series. 
Although  Cincinnati  got  eleven  hits  off  Kerr,  while  Ruether  and 
Ring  were  touched  for  only  ten  hits,  an  analysis  of  the  pitching 
record  shows  that  Kerr  pitched  a  steadier  game.  Ruether  did  not 
strike  the  easy  stride  which  won  his  first  game.  Ring  got  wild  in 
the  eighth,  walked  two  men  and  was  hit  for  the  winning  run  in  the 
tenth. 

Kerr.  Ruether.  Ring. 

Balls     8  9  4  4  6  5  6  4  4  0—50  8453113—34  531184—31 

Strikes     .-...2152422342—27  5022    23—14  3234  2-14 

Plies      102231110  0—11  3  2  2  12  2—12  11    2  12—7 

Grounders     3423112  3  3  2—24  1112    11—7  32    012—8 

Fouls 302003520  1—16  2  5  11    6  2—17  3  0    10  3—7 

Cincinnati— Ruether,  6  innings;  Ring,  4  innings. 

Seventh  Game,  at  Cincinnati,  October  8. 

FIRST  Chicago — John  Collins  singled  to  center  on  3  Hits 

INNING       Sallee's  third  pitch.  After  Eddie  Collins  was  _  *  »™i 

given  a  ball,  he  sacrificed,  Sallee  to  Daubert,  sending  his  namesake 
to  second.  Weaver  flied  to  Eddie  Roush,  Collins  hugging  his  base. 
Jackson  batted  to  left  for  a  clean  single,  sending  Collins  home  with 
the  first  run.  Duncan  threw  the  ball  to  Groh,  who  tossed  the  ball  to 
Rath.  Jackson  had  overrun  first  and  was  caught  between  that  bag 
and  second,  but  got  out  of  the  tangle  when  Daubert  fumbled  Rath's 
throw.  Felsch  bunted  safely,  sending  Jackson  to  second,  but  Felsch 
was  forced  when  Gandil  drove  to  Kopf,  who  sent  the  ball  to  Rath 
for  the  putout. 

Cincinnati — Rath  drove  a  grounder  straight  at  Eddie  No  Hits 
Collins,  who  let  it  go  between  his  legs  for  an  error.  No  Runs 
Daubert  hit  at  Cicotte's  first  offering  and  popped  a  fly  to  Eddie  Col- 
lins. Groh  fanned.  Roush  sent  a  sharp  rap  at  Eddie  Collins,  who 
tossed  to  Risberg,  forcing  Daubert. 


1,  G.  C.  Lowdermilk:  2;  William  James:  3,  Joseph  Jenkins;  4,  John  J.  Sullivan; 
5,  J.  Erskine  Mayer:  6.  Edward  Mnrphy:  7,  Hervey  McClellan:  8,  Roy  H. 
Wilkinson.  Conlon.  Photos,  N.  Y. 

GROUP   OF   CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX— AMERICAN   LEAGUE   CHAMPIONS. 
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SECOND  Chicago — Risberg  hit  to  Kopf,  who  tossed  to  No  Hits 
INNING  Daubert  for  an  easy  out.  Schalk  drove  the  No  Runs 
first  ball  pitched  straight  at  Neale.  Cicotte  also  struck  at  the  first 
pitch  and  sent  an  easy  roller  to  Groh,  who  threw  him  out. 

Cincinnati — Duncan  hoisted  a  high  fly  to  John  Collins  1  Hit 

in  center  field.  Kopf  drove  a  hot  liner  to  left  center  for  No  Runs 
a  clean  single.  One  strike  was  called  on  Neale  and  on  the  next 
pitched  ball  he  fouled  out  to  Weaver.  Kopf  was  caught  stealing, 
Schalk  to  Risberg. 

THIRD         Chicago — John  Collins  singled  through  the  3  Hits 

INNING-      box,   the   ball   bouncing    off   Sallee's   glove.  1  &utl 

John  Collins  reached  second  when  Eddie  Collins  beat  out  a  grounder 
that  Kopf  couldn't  get  over  in  time.  Kopf  took  Weaver's  tap  and 
stepped  on  second,  forcing  Eddie  Collins.  Kopf  claimed  that  Eddie 
Collins  interfered  with  his  throw  to  catch  Weaver  and  Umpire 
Rigler  allowed  it,  ordering  Weaver1  out.  Jackson  whipped  a  hot 
single  to  left,  scoring  John  Collins,  but  Felsch  forced  Jackson,  Kopf 
to  Rath. 

Cincinnati — Wingo  walked.  Sallee  flied  to  Felsch  in  No  Hits 
right,  the  latter  getting  the  ball  on  the  foul  line,  Wingo  N°  Rnns 
holding  first  base.  After  one  strike  was  called  on  Rath  he  forced 
Wingo,  Risberg  to  Eddie  Collins.  Daubert  drove  a  terrific  shot  at 
Cicotte,  who  caught  the  balj.  with  one  hand  and  tossed  Daubert  out 
at  first. 

FOURTH     Chicago — Gandil    flied    to    Neale    in    short  1  Hit 

INNING  right.  Daubert  reached  among  the  spectators  Ho  Runs 
back  of  first  base  and  caught  Risberg's  foul.  Groh  made  a  fine  stop 
of  Schalk's  smash,  but  couldn't  recover  in  time  to  throw  him  out. 
Cicotte  hit  the  second  ball  high  to  deep  center,  where  Roush 
caught  it. 

Cincinnati — Groh  grounded  to  Eddie  Collins  and  was  No  Hits 
easily  thrown  out.  Roush  also  was  out,  Eddie  Collins  to  No  Rims 
Gandil.  Cicotte  pitched  the  first  over  for  a  strike  to  Duncan,  who 
rapped  weakly  to  Weaver. 

FIFTH         Chicago — J.  Collins  out  on  a  fly  to  Neale.  2  Hits 

INNING       Eddie  Collins  singled  sharply  to  center  for  2  Runs 

his  second  hit.  Groh  fumbled  Weaver's  hot  one  and  then  made  a 
high  throw  to  complete  the  error.  Rath  lost  a  chance  for  a  double 
play  when  Jackson's  grounder  hit  him  on  the  ankle  and  bounded 
away.  This  error  filled  the  bases.  Felsch  drove  E.  Collins  and 
Weaver  across  the  plate  with  a  pretty  single  to  center.  This  settled 
Sallee  for  the  day.  Manager  Moran  sent  Ray  Fisher  to  the  box. 
Gandil  grounded  to  Fisher  and  was  out  at  first  base,  Jackson  and 
Felsch  each  advancing  a  base.  Risberg  struck  out,  leaving  two  on 
Ibases. 
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Cincinnati — Kopf  flied  to  Jackson  in  short  left  field.  1  Hit) 

Neale  singled  to  left.  Wingo  walked.  Fisher  had  taken  No  Sua* 
his  stand  at  bat  when  Moran  called  a  halt  and  sent  Ruether  up  as  a 
pinch  hitter.  Ruether  tipped  off  a  puny  foul  which  Weaver  gathered 
in.  Rath  broke  his  bat  squarely  in  two,  the  heavy  end  sailing  out 
toward  Cicotte  as  the  ball  bounded  to  Weaver,  who  threw  the  batter 
out  at  first  base. 

SIXTH         Chicago — Luque  went  to  the  mound  for  the  l  Hit 

INNING  Reds.  Schalk  lifted  to  Duncan.  Cicotte  No  Runs 
fanned.  J.  Collins  hit  to  left  field  for  two  bases.  Eddie  Collins 
missed  a  third  strike,  but  had  to  be  thrown  out  at  first  base  by 
Wingo. 

Cincinnati — Daubert  was  called  out  on  strikes.     Groh  2  Hits 

hit  one  clear  over  the  temporary  left  field  fence  near  the  1  Bua 

foul  line,  but  under  ground  rules  he  had  to  stop  at  second  base. 
Rousfr  was  not  there  in  a  pinch,  his  tap  being  fielded  to  Gandil  by 
Cicotte.  On  this  play  Groh  advanced  to  third,  being  the  first  Cin- 
cinnati base-runner  to  get  that  far.  Groh  scored  on  a  clean  single  to 
center  by  Duncan.  Kopf  forced  Duncan,  E.  Collins  to  Risberg.  It 
was  Cicotte's  own  fault  that  he  was  scored  on  in  this  inning,  as  he 
could  easily  have  thrown  out  Groh  at  third  base  on  Roush's  tap,  but 
elected  to  make  a  play  at  first  base  on  the  batter. 

SEVENTH  Chicago — Weaver    fanned.     Jackson    hit    to       No  Hits 
INNING-       Rath   and   was  easily  thrown   out.     Felsch      No  Runs 
struck  out. 
Cincinnati — Neale  fanned.   Wingo  got  a  base  on  balls,  1  Hit 

which  was  his  third  pass.  Luque  struck  out.  Rath  drove  No  Buns 
a  single  to  center,  putting  Wingo  on  second.  Daubert  drove  a  hard 
hit  ball  at  Eddie  Collins,  who  knocked  it  down  and  recovered  it  in 
time  to  throw  Daubert  out  at  first  on  a  close  decision. 

EIGHTH  Chicago — Kopf  ran  into  short  left  and  No  Hits 
INNING-  caught  Gandil's  fly.  Roush  ran  into  short  No  Buns 
center  and  muffed  Risberg's  ball,  but  he  recovered  it  in  time  to  nail 
Risberg  at  second,  Rath  taking  the  throw.  Schalk  was  out  on  a 
great  stop  and  throw  by  Kopf,  who  took  the  ball  at  deep  short. 

Cincinnati — Groh  was  out  on  a  long  fly  to  Jackson.  No  Hits 
Eddie  Collins  tossed  out  Roush.  Duncan  died,  Risberg  No  Buns 
to  Gandil. 

NINTH        Chicago — Cicotte  fanned   on   three    pitched  No  Hits 

INNING  balls.  John  Collins  was  retired  on  a  liner  to  No  Buns 
Roush.     Eddie  Collins  out,  Rath  to  Daubert. 

Cincinnati=^K.<ypf  lined  to  Eddie  Collins.    Neale  flied  2  Hits 

to  Jackson.     Wingo  singled  past  Eddie  Collins.     Magee  No  Bans 

batted  for  Luque  and  singled  to  right,  putting  Wingo  on  second. 
Jimmie  Smith  ran  for  Magee.    Rath  lined  to  Felsch. 
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The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

Chicago.  AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Cincinnati,         AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

J.   Collins,   cf 5    2    3    4    1    0    0       Bath,    2b 5    0  1  1    3  3    1 

E.   Collins,    2b 4    1    2    2    3    6    1       Daubert,    lb 4    0  0  0  10  1    1 

Weaver,    3b 4    1    0    0    2    2    0       Groh,    3b 4    1  1  2    0  2    1 

Jackson,    If 4    0    2    2    3    0    0       Roush,    cf 4    0  0  0    3  11 

Felsch,   rf 4    0    2    2    2    0    0        Duncan,   -If.- 4    0  1  1    1  1    0 

Gandil,    lb 4    0    0    0    9    0    0       Kopf,    ss 4    0  1  1    2  5    0 

Risberg,    ss ..4    0    0    0    3    2    0       Neale,   rf 4    0  1  1    3  0    0 

Schalk,    c 4    0    114    10       Wingo,   c. 10  116  10 

Cicotte,    p.... 4    0    0    0    0    2    0       Sallee,    p... 10  0  0    0  10 

Fisher,     p 0    0  0  0    0  1    0 

♦Ruether  1    0  0  0    0  0    0 

Luque,    p 1    0  0  0    0  0.  0 

tMagee     1    0  1  1    0  0    0 

JSmith    0    0  0  0    0  0    0 


Totals    37    4  10  1127  13    1  Totals    34    1    7    8  27  16    4 

•Batted  for  Fisher  in  the  fifth  inning.  fBatted  for  Luque  in  the  ninth 
inning.     $Ran  for  Magee  in  the  ninth  inning. 

Chicago 101020000  —  4 

Cincinnati 0       0       00       0       1       00       0  —  1 

Earned  runs— Chicago  2,  Cincinnati  1.  Two-base  hits— J.  Collins,  Groh. 
Sacrifice  hit— E.  Collins.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Cicotte  (Wingo  3).  Struck 
out— By  Cicotte  4  (Groh,  Daubert,  Neale,  Luque) ;  by  Fisher  1  (Risberg) ; 
by  Luque  5  (Cicotte  2,  E.  Collins,  Felsch,  Weaver).  Double  play— Kopf 
to  Daubert.  Pitching  record— Off  Sallee,  9  hits  and  4  runs  in  4  1-3  innings; 
off  Fisher,  no  hits  and  no  runs  in  2-3  inning;  off  Luque,  1  hit  and  no  runs 
in  4  innings.  Fumbles — Groh,  Rath.  Dropped  throw — Daubert.  Dropped 
ball— Roush.  Losing  pitcher— Sallee.  Left  on  bases — Chicago  7,  Cincin- 
nati 9.  Umpires — At  plate,  Quigley;  first  base,  Nallin;  second  base,  Rig- 
ler;  third  base,  Evans.  Time— lh.  47m.  Attendance— 13,923.  Scorers— J.  G. 
Taylor  Spink  for  the  National  Commission;  Joseph  M.  McCready,  Harry 
Neily  and  Bob  Newhall  for  the  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association  of  America. 
Weather— Fair. 

Cicotte's  comeback  was  marked  by  steady  although  not  brilliant 
pitching.  On  the  other  hand,  Sallee,  one  of  Pat  Moran's  mainstays, 
had  to  be  taken  from  the  box  in  the  fifth  inning.  Ray  Fisher,  another 
mainstay,  completed  the  inning.  Luque  pitched  invincible  ball, 
striking  out  five  of  the  White  Sox  batters  in  the  four  innings  he 
pitched. 

Cicotte.  Sallee.  Fisher.        Luque. 

Balls    .....225295726—40  50155—16  3  4641—15 

Strikes    42424482  4—34  11112—6  2  5  31  3—12 

Flies     111011013—9  1102  1—5  0  102  1—4 

Grounders 21232322  2—19  5  2  4  1  4—16  1  1111—4 

Fouls     ..121052412—18  51221—11  2  1611—9 

Cincinnati— Sallee,   4  1/3  innings;   Fisher,   2/3  inning;   Luque,   4  innings. 

Eighth  Game,  at  Chicago,  October  9. 

FIRST  Cincinnati — Rath  went  out  on  a  fly  to  Ris-  5  Hits 

INNING-       berg.    The  first  ball  pitched  to  Daubert  was  *  Runs 

a  strike,  but  the  second  was  hit  low  and  hard  to  short  center  for  a 
base.  Leibold  tried  desperately  to  make  a  shoestring  catch,  but 
missed.  Groh  hit  a  short  single  to  right,  sending  Daubert  to  second. 
Roush  hit   along   the   second   base   line   for   a  two-bagger,   sending 


1,  Eddie  Collins  and  Weaver  score  on  Felsch's  hit  to  center;  fifth  inning,  sev- 
enth game.  2,  Groh  and  Roush  score  on  Duncan's  hit  along  the  left  field  foul 
line;  Groh,  with  raised  hands,  has  turned  around  to  signal  Roush;  first  inning, 
eighth  game.  3,  Jackson  and  Risberg  dashing  home  with  tallies  that  did  not 
count,  the  third  out  at  first  base  spoiling  the  scoring;  second  inning,  fourth 
game.  4,  Daubert  overslides  second  base  in  attempted  steal,  but  scrambles 
back  safely;   third  inning,  sixth,  game.  Schmidt,   Cincinnati,   Photos. 

WORLD  SERIES  SCENES,  1919. 
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Daubert  home  and  putting  Groh  on  third.  Duncan  hit  along  the  left 
field  foul  line,  scoring  both  Groh  and  Roush.  Williams  pitched  a 
hall  to  Kopf  and  was  then  succeeded  by  James.  James  started 
wildly,  getting  only  one  strike  over  out  of  his  first  five  pitches.  He 
sent  Kopf  to  first  on  a  base  on  balls,  but  did  better  with  Neale,  fan- 
ning him  after  giving  him  one  ball.  Rariden  pushed  a  single  over 
Gandil's  head,  which  scored  Duncan  and  put  Kopf  on  third.  Eller 
flied  to  Felsch,  ending  a  disastrous  inning  for  the  White  Sox. 

Chicago — Leibold  smashed  a  single  to  left.   The  crowd  2  Hits 

got  into  a  frenzy  when  Eddie  Collins  followed  with  a  No  Bna8 
double  to  center.  Weaver  fanned.  Kopf  made  a  beauty  catch  of 
Jackson's  long  foul  against  the  left  field  fence.    Felsch  fanned. 

SECOND      Cincinnati — James  issued  three  balls  t*>  Rath  2  Hits 

INNING1       before  striking  him  out.    Daubert  hit  a  hard  1  Bun 

liner  to  Jackson,  who  caught  it  for  the  second  out.  Groh  beat  out 
a  slow  grounder  to  Gandil.  Roush  drove  the  ball  over  Jackson's 
head  for  a  double,  scoring  Groh.  Roush  was  caught  between  second 
and  third,  Leibold  to  Risberg  to  Schalk  to  Weaver  to  Eddie  Collins. 

Chicago — Gandil  hit  to  Daubert  and  was  out.    Risberg  i  Hit 

walked.  Schalk  drove  a  pretty  single  to  left,  which  No  Buns 
advanced  Risberg  to  second.  James  raised  a  foul,  which  Groh  caught 
near  the  Chicago  bench.     Leibold  struck  out. 

THIRD         Cincinnati — Duncan    hit    to    Weaver,    who  No  Hits 

INNING*       threw  him  out.    Weaver  made  a  fine  running  No  Runs 

stop  of  Kopf  s  drive  and  threw  him  out.  Neale  walked.  Neale  was 
out  stealing,  Schalk  to  Eddie  Collins. 

Chicago — Eddie  Collins  lined  to  Duncan.     Weaver  hit  I  Hit 

to    short    right    center,    where    Rath    made    a    splendid  1  Run 

running  catch  with  his  back  to  the  ball.  Jackson  hit  into  right  field 
bleachers  for  a  home  run.    Kopf  threw  out  Felsch. 

FOURTH     Cincinnati — Rariden    lined    to    Gandil    and  2  Hits 

INNING  was  out.  Eller  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball  No  Runs 
and  trotted  to  first.  Rath  dribbled  the  ball  between  the  box  and 
second,  where  Risberg  failed  to  stop  it  with  one  hand,  and  it  was  a 
hit,  Eller  reaching  second.  Daubert  lined  a  hard  single  to  center 
and  Eller  was  out  at  the  plate  on  Leibold's  great  throw.  Rath  took 
third  and  Daubert  second  on  the  throw  to  the  plate.  Groh  left  both 
runners  when  he  flied  to  Eddie  Collins. 

Chicago — Gandil  was  out  on  a  running  catch  of  his  fly  No  Hits 

to  Neale  in  right  center.     Risberg  swung  hard  and  was  No  Runs 

out  on  strikes.  Schalk  rapped  a  grounder  to  Groh,  who  threw  him 
out  with  a  fast  heave. 
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FIFTH  Cincinnati — Roush    drove    the    first    ball    to  2  Hits 

INNING-       Eddie    Collins,    who    got    him    with    a    fine  *  **"* 

pickup  and  throw.  Duncan  lined  to  Eddie  Collins.  Kopf  hit  along 
the  right  field  line  for  three  bases.  Neale  slashed  a  base  hit  past 
Risberg,  Kopf  scoring.  Neale  promptly  stole  second  on  the  first  ball. 
Risberg  threw  out  Rariden. 

Chicago — James  fanned.  Kopf  made  a  sensational  run-  No  Hits 
ning  stop  of  Leibold's  drive  and  got  him  with  a  lightning  ^°  Runs 
throw.  Kopf  also  made  a  beautiful  stop  of  Eddie  Collins'  hard  drive 
and  threw  him  out  with  ease  and  grace. 

SIXTH  Cincinnati — Eller,  after  a  ball  and  a  strike  3  Hits 

INNING-       had  been  called,  drove  a  wicked  one  past  3  Buns 

James  and  got  a  hit  before  Collins  could  make  a  play.  Rath  walked. 
Manager  Gleason  took  James  out  of  the  box  and  he  was  replaced  by 
Wilkinson.  Daubert  bunted  in  front  of  the  plate  and  Eller  reached 
third  on  Schalk's  wild  throw  to  Weaver.  Groh  was  out  on  strikes. 
Roush  bounced  a  single  just  over  Eddie  Collins'  head,  Eller  and  Rath 
scoring.  Daubert  took  third  and  Rath  reached  second.  Duncan  fol- 
lowed with  a  single  to  center,  scoring  Daubert  and  putting  Roush  on 
third.  Leibold  threw  to  Weaver  and  Duncan  took  second.  Kopf 
walked  and  Neale  forced  Roush  at  the  plate,  Weaver  to  Schalk.  Kopf 
was  caught  napping  off  second,  Schalk  to  Risberg. 

Chicago — Weaver's  grounder  was  too  hot  for  Daubert  1  Hit 

and  it  was  a  hit.  Jackson  fried  to  Roush  in  deep  center.  N"0  Buns 
Roush  got  under  Felsch's  high  drive.     Gandil  flied  to  Neale. 

SEVENTH  Cincinnati — Rariden  flied  to  Felsch.  Eller  No  Hits 
INNING  struck  out.  Rath  walked.  Rath  stole  second,  No  Buns 
Daubert  also  took  a  base  on  balls.     Groh  flied  to  Leibold. 

Chicago— Risberg  flied  to  Rath,  who  made  a  great  No  Hits 
catch  in  short  center.  Schalk  fouled  to  Rariden.  No  Buns 
Wilkinson  fanned. 

EIGHTH      Cincinnati — Roush  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball.  1  Hit 

INNING       Duncan    sacrificed,     Wilkinson     to     Gandil.  *  Run 

Kopf  fouled  to  Weaver.  Neale  walked.  Rariden  singled  to  left, 
scoring  Roush  and  putting  Neale  on  third,  and  took  second  on  Jack- 
son's fruitless  throw  to  the  plate.     Risterg  threw  out  Eller. 

Chicago — Leibold  flied  to  Neale.   Eddie  Collins  singled  4  Hits 

to  center.  Weaver  doubled  over  Daubert's  head,  putting  4  Buns 
Collins  on  third.  Jackson  doubled  to  right,  scoring  Collins  and 
Weaver.  Felsch  popped  to  Daubert.  Neale  lost  GandiFs  fly  in  the 
sun  and  it  went  for  three  bases,  Jackson  scoring.  Roush  muffed 
Risberg's  fly  in  short  center  and  Gandil  scored.  Rath  threw  out 
Schalk. 
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NINTH         Cincinnati — Rath  beat  out  a  hit  to  Risberg,  l  Hit 

INNING  Daubert  sacrificed,  Wilkinson  to  Gandil.  »o  Runs 
Groh  filed  to  Lsibold.    Weaver  threw  out  Roush. 

Chicago — Murphy  batted  for  Wilkinson  and  was  hit  l  Hit 

by  a  pitched  ball.  Roush  made  a  fine  diving  catch  of  Wo  Rons 
Leibold's  fly.  It  robbed  Leibold  of  a  two-bagger.  Eddie  Collins 
singled.  Murphy  v;ent  to  second  on  the  hit.  Weaver  flied  to  Neale. 
Murphy  went  to  third  on  the  catch.  Collins  stole  second.  Rath 
threw  out  Jackson. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

Cincinnati.         AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E.  Chicago.  AB.R.H.TB.P.A.E. 

Rath,    2b 4    12    2    2    2    0       Leibold,     cf 5  0    112    2a 

Daubert,     lb 4    2    2    2    8    0    0       E.    Collins,   2b 5  1    3    4    4    1  0 

Groh,    3b 6    2    2    2    110       Weaver,    3b 5  12    3    15  0 

Roush,    cf 5    2    3    5    3    0    1       Jackson,    If 5  2    2    6    10  0 

Duncan,    If 4    1    2    3    1    0    0        Felsch,    rf 4  0    0    0    2    0  0 

Kopf,     ss 3    113    13    0       Gandil,    lb 4  113    9    0  0 

Neale,     rf 3    0    1    1    4    0    0       Risberg,    ss 3  0    0    0    2    3  0 

Rariden,    c 5    0    2    2    7    0    1       Schalk,    c 4  0    116    3  1 

Eller,    p 4    1110    0    0       Williams,   p 0  0    0    0    0    0  0 

James,    p 2  0    0    0    0    0  0 

Wilkinson,    p 1  0    0    0    0    2  0 

♦Murphy    0  0    0    0    0    0  0 


Totals    38  10  16  21  27    6    2  Totals    38    5  10  18  27  16    1 

♦Batted  for  Wilkinson  in  the  ninth  inning. 

Cincinnati    4       1       0       0       1        3       0       1       0  —  10 

Chicago    0       0       1       0       0       0       0       4       0—    5 

Earned  runs — Cincinnati  7,  Chicago  4.  Two-base  hits — Roush  2,  E.  Col- 
lins, Weaver,  Jackson,  Duncan.  Three-base  hits — Kopf,  Gandil.  Home 
run— Jackson.  Sacrifice  hits— Daubert,  Duncan.  Stolen  bases— Rath,  Neale, 
Rariden,  E.  Collins.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Eller  1  (Risberg);  off  James  3 
(Kopf,  Neale,  Rath);  off  Wilkinson  4  (Kopf,  Neale,  Rath,  Daubert). 
Struck  out— By  James  2  (Neale,  Rath) ;  by  Wilkinson  2  (Groh,  Eller) ;  by 
Eller  6  (Weaver,  Felsch,  Risberg,  James,  Leibold,  Wilkinson).  Hit  by 
pitcher— By  James  (Eller);  by  Wilkinson  (Roush);  by  Eller  (Murphy). 
Pitching  record— Off  Williams,  4  hits  and  4  runs  in  1-3  inning;  off  James, 
8  hits  and  4  runs  in  4  2-3  innings;  off  Wilkinson,  4  hits  and  2  runs  in  4 
innings.  Wild  throw— Schalk.  Losing  pitcher— Williams.  Left  on  bases- 
Cincinnati  12,  Chicago  8.  Umpires— At  plate,  Nallin;  first  base,  Rigler; 
second  base,  Evans;  third  base,  Quigley.  Time — 2h.  27m.  Attendance — 
32,930.  Scorers— J.  G.  Taylor  Spink  for  the  National  Commission;  Joseph 
M.  McCready,  Harry  Neily  and  Bob  Newhall  for  the  Base  Ball  Writers' 
Association  of  America.     Weather— Fair. 

Eller  was  far  less  effective  in  the  concluding  game  of  the  world 
series  than  on  his  previous  appearance,  but  the  pitching  analysis 
proved  him  good  enough  in  comparison  with  the  three  White  Sox 
pitchers.  Of  the  Chicago  pitchers,  only  Wilkinson  had  an  inning 
worthy  of  note,  and  that  was  the  ninth,  when  he  threw  seven  times. 

Eller.  Williams.  James.  Wilkinson. 

Strikes    87253655  5—46 

Balls    49421355  6—39 

Flies    32310316  3—22 

Grounders    00112102  1—8 

Fouls    23003121  2—14 

Hit  batsmen 00000000  1—1 

Chicago— Williams,   1-3  inning;   James,  5  2-3  innings;  Wilkinson,   3  1-3  innings. 


7 

5  5  6  4  4  3—27 

12  7  3  1—23 

2 

7  9  6  4  5  5—36 

10  8  5  2—25 

4 

2  2  0  3  10—8 

0  2  11—4 

1 

0  12  14  1—9 

4  0  2  3--  9 

1 

0  0  2  0  0  0—2 

o  o  3  o-  a 

0 

0  0  0  10  0—1 

0  0  10—1 
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"HOME  TOWNS"  OF  WORLD  SERIES  PLAYERS. 

In  the  general   statistics  relating   to   the   Cincinnati   and   Chicago 

players  who  took  part  in  the  world  series  of  1919,  one  conspicuous 
fact  will  give  the  East  opportunity  to  rid  itself  of  any  conceit  which 
it  may  have  held  as  to  the  expertness  or  proficiency  of  its  professional 
ball  players.  By  far  more  players  of  the  competing  teams  reside 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  than  reside  east  of  them. 

CINCINNATI  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  CLUB'S  PLAYERS. 

Player  and  Position.       Age.  Wgt.      Height.      Bats.  Throws.  Residence. 

Patrick   J.    Moran,    Mgr...43  186  5ft.  10% in.     R  R    Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Harry    F.    Sallee,    p 34  160  6ft.  3%in.      R  L    Higginsport,  Ohio. 

Walter  H.   Ruether,   p..  ..  26  180  6ft.  10 y2 in.     L  L    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

James  J.  Ring,  p 24  172  6ft.  R  R    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.   O.   Eller,   p 25  190  5ft.  llin.         R  R    Danville,  111. 

Ray  L.  Fisher  p 22  190  5ft.  11 V2  in.     R  R    Middlebury,  Vt. 

Edward  F.    Gerner,   p 21  172  5ft.  ll%in.     L  L    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Adolfo  Luque,   p 29  160  5ft.  lOin.         R  R    Havana,  Cuba. 

A.    Roy   Mitchell,    p 34  175  5ft.  10  %  in.    R  R    Belton,  Texas. 

Raymond  B.   Bressler,   p..  25  187  6ft.  L  R    Flemington,  Pa. 

Ivy   B.   Wingo,    c 26  160  5ft.  lOin.         L  R    Norcross,  Ga. 

William   A.    Rariden,    C...31  170  5ft.  9V2in.      R  R    Bedford,  Ind. 

Nick  Allen,   c 27  180  6ft.  R  R    Udall,  Kans. 

Jacob  E.    Daubert,    lb 34  160  5ft.  10V2in.    L  L     Schuykill  Haven,  Pa. 

Morris   C.    Rath,    2b 32  150  5ft.  8in.  L  R    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  K.  Groh,   3b 29  157  5ft.  7in.  R  R    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

William  L.   Kopf,   ss 27  160  5ft.  9in.  Both    R    New  Britain,  Conn. 

James   L.    Smith,    util 24  157  5ft.  lOin.         Both    R    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henry  Schreiber,   util 26  165  5ft.  lOin.         R  R     Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Sherwood  R.   Magee,   If. . .  35  180  5ft.  llin.         R  R     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edd  J.  Roush,  cf 26  175  5ft.  llin.         L  L    Oakland  City,  Ind. 

A.  Earle  Neale,  rf 27  172  6ft.  L  R     Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Charles  H.   See,   util 21  155  5ft.  9in.  L  R    Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Patrick  Duncan,  If 26  175  5ft.  llin.        R  R    Vincennes,  Ind,  - 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  CLUB'S  PLAYERS. 

Player  and  Position.       Age.  Wgt.      Height.      Bats.  Throws.  Residence. 

William   Gleason,    Mgr....54  173  5ft.  7  %  in.      R  R    Camden,  N.  J. 

Edward  V.   Cicotte,  p 35  160  5ft.  8in.  R  R    Detroit,  Mich. 

Urban  C.  Faber,  p 31  175  6ft.  R  R    Cascade,  Iowa. 

Claude    Williams,    p 26  160  5ft.  8% in.      L  L    Savannah,  Ga. 

Richard    Kerr,    p 26  160  5ft.  8in.  L  L    Paris,  Texas. 

John  J.  Sullivan,  p 25  160  5ft.  8in.  L  L    Chicago,  111. 

Grover  C.   Lowdermilk,   p.  33  190  6ft.  4in.  R  R    Odin,  111. 

William  James,   p 29  210  6ft.  4  y>  in.      R  R    Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

J.   E.   Mayer,    p 30  155  5ft.  8in.  R  R    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roy  H.   Wilkinson  p 24  175  5ft.  llin.         R  R    Canandaigua,  N.  Y* 

Ray  W.  Schalk,   c 27  150  5ft.  8in.  R  R    Litchfield,  III. 

Byrd    Lynn,    c 28  170  5ft.  11  Vo in.     R  R    Brookport,  111. 

Joseph   Jenkins,    c 28  175  5ft.  lOin.         R  R    Hanford,  Cal. 

C.    Arnold   Gandil,    lb 30  196  6ft.  2in.  R  R    Chicago,  111. 

Edward  T.   Collins,    2b....  32  164  5ft.  9in.  L  R    Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Charles  A.    Risberg,    ss...  25  170  6ft.  lin.  R  R    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

George  D.   Weaver,   3b....  28  168  5ft.  llin.         Both    R    Chicago,  111. 

Fred    McMullin,    util 28  165  5ft.  10 V2 in.    R  R    Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Hervey  McClellan  util....  23  160  5ft.  8in.  R  R    Cynthiana.  Ky. 

Joseph  Jackson,  If 32  175  6ft.  L  R    Savannah,  Ga. 

Oscar  Felseh,   cf 28  175  5ft.  lOin.         R  R    Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

John  F.   Collins,   rf 34  175  5ft.  11 V2 in.     R  R    Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Harry   Leibold,    rf 28  154  5ft.  5in.  L  R    Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward   Murphy,    util 28  160  5ft.  lOin.         L  R    Dunmore,  Pa. 


1,  William  Gleason,  Mgr.:  2,  Edward  V.  Cicotte:  3,  Claude  Williams:  4,  Joseph 
Jackson;  5,  Edward  T.  Collins;  6,  C.  Arnold  Gandil;  7,  Harry  Leibold;  8,  George 
D.  Weaver;  9,  Richard  Kerr;  10,  Joseph  Jenkins;  11,  Urban  C.  Faber;  12,  Fred 
McMullin    (continued  on  following  page). 

CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX 


Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 
AMERICAN  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONS,  1919. 
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1.    Patrick    J.    Mo^n,  «^* ^-fSrtSS^^ 
Mitchell,  Chicago;  4,  George  Gibson    Pittsmngn    ^,w  c     Cravath} 

fr,    George   Stallings,    Boston;   7,    Branch   Kictey,    ax.    ^^^   Pbotos,   N.  Y. 
Philadelphia. 
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National  League  Season  of  1919 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  National  League, 
the  championship  was  won  by  the  Cincinnati  club.  As  Cincinnati  had 
not  been  able  to  boast  of  a  championship  Base  Ball  team  since  that 
of  1882  in  the  American  Association,  preceded  by  that  of  1869,  which, 
won  what  might  be  called  a  championship  against  all  comers,  it  was 
fit  that  exactly  fifty  years  after  its  championship  team  of  1869  the 
city  should  fly  a  pennant  under  the  rules  and  playing  specifications 
that  govern  modern  organized  Base  Ball.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
note  that  since  1913  no  team  in  the  National  League  has  won  the 
pennant  two  years  in  succession. 

Cincinnati  deserved  to  win  in  1919.  The  team  representing  the 
city  was  much  underrated  as  to  the  quality  of  its  players  and  under- 
estimated as  to  its  combined  strength  before  the  Base  Ball  year 
began,  and  for  some  time  after  it  was  under  way.  Latent  possibilities 
of  the  players,  much  in  evidence  at  one  time  during  the  champion- 
ship season  of  1918,  were  not  generally  taken  cognizance  of  in  the 
winter  following,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
rated  by  close  students  of  the  probabilities  of  championship  races. 

The  team  did  not  finish  the  season  of  1918  with  the  same  dash 
that  had  characterized  its  work  for  part  of  that  year.  For  that 
matter,  other  teams  than  Cincinnati  were  similarly  at  fault.  There 
was  a  period,  however,  during  the  season  of  1918,  that  the  Cincin- 
nati players  indicated  strongly  that,  with  a  little  to  assist  in  ,one 
position  and  another,  they  were  a  sure  first  division  team,  with  all 
that  means — a  chance  to  win  the  championship. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  season  of  1918,  the  partial  disrup- 
tion of  teams  of  that  year  because  players  had  been  called  to  the 
army  and  to  the  navy,  and  a  general  let  down  in  athletic  endeavor, 
due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  then  present  and  future,  so  muddled 
the  situation  for  the  re-establishment  of  Base  Ball  in  1919  that  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  met  the  view  than  would  have  been  in  sight  had  normal 
conditions  existed  in  the  year  preceding.  Unquestionably  this  had 
something  to  do  with  the  tendency  to  hold  the  Cincinnati  team  too 
cheaply.  The  fact  was  overlooked  that  it  had  experienced  players 
behind  the  bat,  at  least  three  known  pitchers  of  standard  quality, 
if  not  unusual  ability,  two  high-class  infielders  and  two  excellent  out- 
fielders, one  of  whom,  at  least,  was  as  good  in  all-around  proficiency 
as  any  in  major  league  Base  Ball.  When,' in  addition  to  these,  it  early 
became  evident  that  two  more  pitchers  were  developing  high-grade 
ability  and  that  an  infield  had  been  put  together — perhaps  with  some 
measure  of  luck,  but  surely  put  together — that  worked  with  almost 
machine-like  precision,  it  was  time  to  expect  something  from  Cincin- 
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nati.  There  were  some  managers  in  the  National  League  who  early 
foresaw  where  the  fight  was  coming,  although  there  perhaps  were 
others  who  wTere  inclined  to  attribute  everything  that  happened  at 
Cincinnati  to  luck — at  least  almost  everything.  One  manager  who 
was  quick  to  divine  the  tiend  of  affairs  was  the  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago club  and  he  laid  his  plans  accordingly.  Some  of  his  players 
believed  that  New  York  would  be  the  winner  in  the  race.  "There 
may  be  two  or  three  contenders,"  said  he,  "and  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Cincinnati  may  be  three  of  them,  but  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
will  be  in  the  fight  longer  than  New  York."  The  race  did  not  result 
exactly  as  Mr.  Mitchell  had  predicted,  for  New  York  lasted  longer 
than  Chicago,  but  he  was  right  about  Cincinnati. 

By  winning  the  championship  of  1919  the  Cincinnati  club  created 
a  tremendous  amount  of  Base  Ball  interest  through  all  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley, in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the  South,  and  throughout  Western 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Indiana.  It  was  interest  that  in  some  localities 
fairly  amounted  to  a  craze.  The  results  of  games  were  posted  in  vil- 
lages by  popular  subscription.  Telephones  were  active  until  late  in 
the  night,  especially  when  it  began  to  appear  that  Cincinnati  might 
win.  Factory  hands  stood  around  after  working  hours  awaiting 
belated  news  from  "the  game."  Even  the  rural  post  office  deliverymen 
were  waylaid  for  information.  The  farmhands  working  in  the  fields 
hung  over  the  fences  awaiting  their  daily  arrival  to  see  if  they  had 
anything  new  to  tell  to  them.  The  circulations  of  the  various  news- 
papers which  were  published  in  Cincinnati  grew  apace  with  the  cul- 
mination of  the  fight  for  the  championship,  and  if  there  was  after- 
ward a  print  paper  scarcity  about  Cincinnati  the  National  League  race 
may  be  partly  accountable  for  it. 

All  the  foregoing  sections  of  the  glorious  United  States  for  years 
have  been  active  in  Base  Ball.  Hundreds  of  amateur  and  independent 
Base  Ball  teams  play  in  the  valleys,  in  the  hill  towns,  and  in  the 
mountain  villages.  Major  league  sentiment  has  been  divided  on  a 
somewhat  diagonal  line,  as  Ohio  has  two  cities  in  the  major  leagues. 
The  upper  Ohio  Valley  has  a  leaning  toward  Pittsburgh,  in  the 
National  League,  yet  throughout  all  this  section  the  struggles  and  the 
disappointments  to  win  a  championship  in  Cincinnati  have  been  Base 
Ball  history  for  the  last  decade,  and  for  years  it  has  been  a  common 
question  "down  the  river  and  up  the  river" — the  Ohio — whether  the 
Reds  ever  would  hold  on  long  enough  to  be  champions.  It  has  been 
food  for  argument  in  the  store,  the  factory,  the  field  and  even  the 
boats  which,  lonely  though  they  may  be  at  present,  still  ply  up  and 
down  the  stream  that  is  the  boundary  line  of  so  many  states.  Cin- 
cinnati had  promised  well  in  the  past,  but  had  failed,  and  for  a  time 
in  1919  these  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  of  years'  standing  accepted  results 
from  Cincinnati  with  pleasure  but  with  that  old  hesitancy  of  the  past 
as  to  the  future    When  at  length  it  came  to  the  point  where  it  was 
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Cincinnati  or  New  York  for  the  championship  of  the  old  league, 
without  a  chance  for  a  third  club,  all  the  smoldering  fire  of  years 
leaped  into  flame  and  the  glare  of  the  flames  spread  over  five  states. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  winning  of  the  championship  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati team  is  a  great  thing  for  Base  Ball.  That  has  been  said 
before.  When  the  New  York  club  some  years  ago  won  the  cham- 
pionship, after  New  York  had  been  without  a  championship  team  for 
a  long,  long  time,  it  was  said  to  be  a  great  thing  for  Base  Ball.  All 
championships  are  great  things  for  Base  Ball,  so  far  as  their  local 
environment  is  concerned.  The  almost  fanatical  local  interest  which 
attaches  to  a  professional  sport,  the  interest  that  honest  effort  in  the 
past  has  manifested  in  Base  Ball,  is  the  quality  which  creates  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  sport.  Ten  thousand  managers — more,  if  anything — 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Pat  Moran  all  of  the  summer  of  1919, 
endorsing  or  criticising  every  move  he  made.  They  were  in  Ohio  and 
they  were  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  Ten  thousand  of  them,  yes,  ten 
times  that  number,  and  then  ten  again.  More  even  than  would  have 
been  evident  in  the  East.  That  is  why  the  critics  say  that  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  Base  Ball  that  Cincinnati  won  the  pennant  foi  1919. 

When  those  in  a  city  who  are  interested  in  Base  Ball  have  fought 
for  fifty  years  to  win  a  championship,  one  taking  up  the  fight  where 
the  other  laid  it  down,  it  seems  as  if  the  last  in,  those  who  still  had 
the  patient  persistence  to  continue,  are  entitled  to  a  little  credit  on 
their  own  account.  Base  Ball  in  Cincinnati  has  not  always  been  a 
bed  of  roses.  A  great  deal  of  it  has.  been  a  bed  with  a  mattress  filled 
with  corn  husks.  Those  who  have  experienced  the  corn  husk  mattress 
of  Ohio,  where  in  days  gone  by  it  thrived,  regardless  of  personal'  feel- 
ing, will  realize  what  Base  Ball  has  been  at  times  to  those  who  were 
its  Cincinnati  sponsors.  Bespits  all  drawbacks  and  despite  all 
obstacles,  there  was  the  somebody  in  Cincinnati  to  try  to  win  a  cham- 
pionship the  following  year  when  the  effort  of  the  previous  year' 
proved  to  be  as  futile  as  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  past,  and  the  fact 
that  the  reward  came  at  last  to  August  Herrmann  and  those  who  are 
associated  with  him  is  food  for  congratulation,  the  more  so  because 
Mr.  Herrmann  had  faced  the  trials  of  preceding  years  and  entered 
upon  the  season  of  1919  not  knowing  what  was  in  store,  but  optimis- 
tically hoping  for  the  best.  The  best  arrived  in  Cincinnati  at  last, 
and  the  reward  was  his. 

From  the  standpoint  of  attendance— not  to  be  considered  as  to  its 
financial  relation  to  Base  Ball,  but  as  showing  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  large — the  season  of  1919  upset  the  pre-season  estimates 
©f  experienced  men  in  both  major  leagues  and  all  minor  leagues.  It 
is  not  essential  to  state  the  exact  attendance,  for  the  figures  in  the 
aggregate  are  conceded  to  be  large  enough  to  give  posterity  a  record 
as  to  the  grip  that  Base  Ball  had  on  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  attendance  of  1919  was  greater  twofold  than 
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a*  KiedJ°?eJ;  \  ^oss   Youns;   3,   Jesse   L.   Barnes;   4,    G.   Lewis  McCartr;  5, 
Arthur  Fletcher;  6,  Hal  H.  Chase;  7,  Bennie  Kauff;  8,  George  J.  Burns. 

>*_:-*      _  '"   -  Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 
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had  been  predicted  by  the  general  run  of  Base  Ball  men.  It  was 
greater  fourfold  than  had  been  predicted  by  the  pessimists.  The 
crowds  began  with  the  spring  training  season  and  continued  in  some 
cities  to  the  last.  True,  there  were  failures  here  and  there,  but  that 
always  has  been  true.  In  the  best  year  in  the  history  of  Base  Ball 
there  have  been  clubs  which  barely  paid  their  expenses  and  some 
which  failed  to  pay  expenses. 

One  record  upon  another  was  broken  for  attendance  when  the  New 
York  Giants  and  Washington  were  playing  games  in  the  South  before 
the  beginning  of  the  major  league  seasons.  It  seemed  as  if  this  might 
be  a  flash,  due  to  local  conditions  where  the  games  were  played,  but 
when  the  major  league  and  the  minor  league  seasons  started  and  the 
percentage  of  attendance  began  to  hover  around  the  mark  which  had 
been  made  in  the  more  prosperous  years  of  Base  Ball,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  at  times  but  very  joyful  to  believe  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  making  their  first  plunge. 

Some  there  were  in  1918,  during  the  month  of  September,  when 
the  major  leagues  terminated  their  season  after  a  most  unsatisfactory 
campaign,  due  in  a  measure  to  a  complete  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  administration.  It  was  asserted  by  them  that  it  had 
lost  its  hold  upon  the  public.  We  can  all  predict  and  prophesy,  but 
time  judges  invariably  as  to  the  accuracy  of  all  attempts  to  read  the 
future.  Base  Ball,  instead  of  losing  its  fascination  for  the  American 
public,  took  as  hard  a  grip  as  it  did  in  1917,  and  in  all  its  history 
there  are  perhaps  but  two  seasons  in  which  Base  Ball  talk  ran  more 
riot  and  Base  Ball  crowds  were  greater.  This  was  not  confined  to  the 
major  leagues,  although  both  had  their  share.  Nor  was  it  enjoyed 
solely  by  the  clubs  which  were  in  organized  Base  Ball.  It  spread 
over  all  the  United  States.  Amateur  contests  were  well  attended. 
Independent  and  semi-professional  teams  had  their  share.  If  the  race 
for  the  championship  in  the  National  League  had  developed  into  a 
four-cornered  fight,  or  a  five-cornered  fight,  instead  of  being  mostly 
a  contest  between  the  Cincinnati  and  the  New  York  clubs,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  National  League  would  have  had  a  record  for  attend- 
ance that  would  have  been  as  great  for  140  games  as  it  had  been  in 
the  past  for  154  games.  The  figures  might  have  been  more  aston- 
ishing than  the  actual  attendance  in  1919,  and  perhaps  that  is  the 
best  way  to  make  clear  the  enthusiasm  that  was  aroused  by  the  Base 
Ball  championship  races  of  1919.  All  this  of  the  greater  importance 
by  contrast  with  the  dolorous  ending  of  the  season  of  1918.  One  fact 
seems  to  have  been  demonstrated.  That  is  the  uncertainty  attaching 
to  predicting  dire  results  for  Base  Ball.  In  the  making  of  its  history 
it  is  every  bit  as  uncertain  as  in  the  winning  of  its  games  and  cham- 
pionships. No  contest  is  over  until  after  the  last  man  is  out  in  the 
last  half  of  the  last  inning,  and  every  prediction  of  the  year  before  is 
likely  to  be  "dynamited"  by  what  may  happen  in  the  year  to  follow. 
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One  incident  of  unusual  importance  in  the  race  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  National  League  was  the  passage  of  a  law,  or  an  amend- 
ment to  an  existing  law,  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  State  by 
which  both  of  the  New  York  clubs  were  permitted  to  play  Sunday 
games,  as  well  as  Brooklyn.  It  was  the  theory  of  those  who  favored 
Sunday  Base  Ball,  a  theory  advanced  in  the  West,  where  Sunday  Base 
Ball  was  first  inaugurated,  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  an  orderly  Base 
Ball  crowd  on  Sunday  afternoon  than  disorderly  crowds  elsewhere, 
followed  by  the  usual  crowded  list  on  the  dockets  of  the  Monday 
courts.  Large  crowds  attended  the  games  of  the  National  League  in 
New  York  on  Sunday.  Those  of  the  National  League  were  under  the 
direct  observation  of  the  editor  of  the  Guide.  Most  earnestly  he  can 
assert  that  not  only  were  they  orderly  crowds,  but  they  were  com- 
posed of  the  best  type  of  New  York's  citizens,  men  who  came  to  the 
games  with  their  children  and  their  wives — a  sight  always  common  on 
Sunday,  when  family  parties,  not  isolated  individuals,  seemed  to  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  attendance. 

From  the  standpoint  of  widespread  interest,  the  one  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  the  National  League  faced  in  1919  was  the  inability  of 
its  Eastern  half  to  show  any  strength  except  by  the  New  York  club. 
The  situation  developed  early.  New  York  had  to  make  the  fight  for 
the  East  alone,  while  the  West  was  better  represented,  with  three 
clubs  able  to  finish  well  up,  and  a  fourth  that  played  some  of  its  best 
ball  against  the  New  York  team.  Had  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  Brook- 
lyn been  relatively  as  strong  as  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  what  a  cham- 
pionship fight  it  might  have  proved  to  be! 

♦    ♦    ♦■ 

CINCINNATI      That  tne  Cincinnati  team  should  have  proved 

Won 96    to  be  a  factor  of  such  importance  in  the  race 

Lost 44    for  the  championship  of  the  National  League 

p,c *  is  less  strange  than  if  it  had  not  proved  to  be. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  it  may  not  have  been  leading  the 
fight  for  the  moment,  but  it  was  right  at  the  heels  of  the  team  that 
did  lead.  From  the  stait  it  was  an  underestimated  team  of  ball 
players.  Not  underestimated  by  all,  but  underestimated  by  those 
who  were  prejudiced  against  it  for  various  reasons,  by  those  who  did 
not  believe  that  any  team  could  be  made  to  hold  together  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  by  those  who  rendered  the  usual  expert  advice  with  the 
customary  expert  misinformation.  For  many  years  the  public  had 
been  schooled  to  believe  that  no  Cincinnati  team  could  prove  to  be 
more  than  a  flash  in  any  race  for  a  Base  Ball  championship,  not 
realizing  that  Cincinnati  had  been  a  dangerous  factor  more  than 
once  in  contests  for  the  championship  of  the  National  League  and 
that  the  history  of  the  Cincinnati  team  in  the  contests  of  other  years 
for  the  championship  of  the  American  Association  was  by  no  means 
that  of  a  team  which  could  not  play  good  Base  Ball. 
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Jf^V^o  may  be  ascribed  a? tending  t0  make  the  a™*- 

Tl  T  a  t  «  SuPen°r  t0  some  of  its  Predecessors,  it  is  a  fact 

that  the  defense  of  the  team  was  by  far  the  best  of  it.    Nothing  more 
aptly   described  this  predominant   quality  of  the  Cincinnati  players 
nf  *„T? rks'  almost  identical    made  by  players  of  two  other  clubs 
of  the  National  League     Each  of  them  in  conversation  with  the  editor 
oi  the   Guide  expressed   himself  in   almost   the   same   terms:    "No 
matter  how  strong  you  play  against  those  fellows,  and  how  hard  you 
hit  their  pitchers,  their  infield  comes  bobbing  up  with  some  play  that 
puts  you  out  of  it  just  when  you  need  the  runs."     Which  quite  de- 
scribed the  case,  and  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Cincinnati  infield 
may  be  added  tne  admirable  work  of  Roush  of  the  outfield.     In  de- 
feandTtn?       Jh<?  !>eVutfielder  i"  the  National  League  in 
bid™,  3  fl  7nrliSen,es„he  continued  to  manifest  his  wonderful 
in  few     \  ba?8}1hM  sklli  ln  PMng  the  ball  right,  his  alertness 
in  backing  up  his  fellow  outfielders  and  his  willingness  to  throw  all 
his  personal  energy  into  the  fight  for  the  good  of  his  team.     When 
he  was  released  to  the  Cincinnati  club  the  manager  who  dispensed 
with  his  services  remarked  at  the  time  that  he  had  permitted  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  judges  of  a  fly  ball  that  he  had  ever  seen  to 
go  elsewhere. 
The  Cincinnati  team  was  not  one  of  superhuman  batters,  though 

innnPK  ^  tf  *"**   ^"f   ^^   wdL      Had   the    tea™   relied 

upon  its  batting  ability  to  win  the  pennant  it  might  not  have  been 

hr„ „  t  /^Cre  had-  t0-  be  "J016  than  battin§  to  P«"  the  team 
through  and  there  were  times  during  the  summer  when  those  who 
were  most  interested  in  the  success  of  the  players  were  not  sanguine 

S  Ln.7,W°UldTPuUl1  thr°Ugh-  Tbat'  however'  was  the  nervousness 
ot  hopefulness.  The  co-operative  ability  of  the  infield,  the  adaptation 
ot  the  men  to  each  other  as  players,  the  practice  which  enabled  them 
0  work  as  a  unit  rather  than  as  individuals,  were  among  the  gre£ 
numphs  of  the  organization.  Some  have  said  that  Groh  is  the  best 
hird  baseman  m  the  history  of  the  game.  That  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion.    He  certainly  was  third  baseman  of  one  of  the  greatest 

rnml  -n  tbt  hl?rryl°f  BaSe  Ba"'  and  t0  tbat  the  editor  ri  the 
Guide  wiJl  subscribe  whenever  the  opportunity  may  be  given  to  him 
Not  great  in  the  sense  of  spectacle,  dash,  doing  the  unexpected  but 
great  in  being  where  the  "ball  was  hit  and  not  where  it  wasn't  hit  " 
In  conjunction  with  not  the  best  batters,  but  successful  batters 
with  a  magnificent  infield,  with  an  outfielder  whose  righfto  stand 
with  the  great  outfielders  of  the  game  cannot  be  questioned  the 
Cincinnati  manager  developed  a  good  pitching  staff.  He  did  not 
expect  such  success  when  he  began.  Almost  anyone  could  have  had 
Ruether,  for  instance,  for  a  little  more  than  the  asking.  Sallee  was 
a  problem     Ring  was  on  the  market,  and  yet  without  Ruether,  Sallee 

7*   l .(?■  u    Vln.Clnnatl  cbib  would  not  have  had  a  Pennant  in  1919 
At  the  finish  of  the  season  Cincinnati  had  perhaps  as  good  a  pitching 
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staff  'as  in  either  major  league,  but  not  a  human  being  had  made 
such  a  prediction  before  the  Base  Ball  year  began.  That  is  another 
instance  of  what  may  happen  so  far  as  pitchers  are  concerned.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  team  entering  upon  a  career  in  Base 
Ball.  Of  the  team  it  was  said  that  its  players  would  do  well  to  finish 
in  eighth  place  comfortably  because  it  had  no  pitchers.  By  the  first 
of  August  it  possessed  one  of  the  greatest  pitching  squads  in  the  his- 
tory of  Base  Ball,  and  they  were  the  identical  players  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  had  been  declared  to  be  a  little  worse  than 
nothing.  Prophets  who  tell  what  may  happen  to  players  before  they 
see  the  players  perform  may  be  good  as  rhetoricians  or  authors,  but 
lamentably  bad  seers. 

It  was  at  least  two  months  before  Cincinnati  itself  would  concede 
that  the  team  might  have  a  chance  to  win  the  championship.  Pos- 
sibly two  months  is  not  right.  It  may  have  been  three.  When  the 
folks  of  Cincinnati  did  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  Reds  might  win, 
the  city  became  just  plain  daffy  in  an  athletic  sense.  Once  or  twice 
it  went  to  an  extreme  which  was  not  justified  in  good  sportsmanship. 
Perhaps  some  had  imbibed  traits  of  the  old  Base  Ball  days  in  Cin- 
cinnati when  things  were  done  that  are  not  a  part  of  true  sport. 
They  never  should  be  instituted  as  a  part  of  American  sport,  how- 
ever much  we  may  be  led  to  be  more  boisterous  than  some  other 
nations  when  we  "root"  and  celebrate.  The  press  of  Cincinnati, 
thanks  to  a  spirit  of  fair-mindedness,  protested  against  the  excesses 
in  zealous  "rooting,"  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  a  year  spoke 
firmly  and  without  mincing  words  as  to  the  unseemliness  of  such 
demonstrations.  From  that  time  on  the  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  public 
did  better.  Until  the  American  collectively  will  free  himself  from 
doing  that  which  he  will  not  do  individually  we  still  have  something 
to  learn  about  true  sportsmanship  from  our  English  cousins.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  this  subject  has  been  touched  upon  in  the 
Base  Ball  Guide.  Its  former  editor — the  late  Henry  Chadwick — 
fought  all  his  declining  days  against  the  boorishness  of  the  crowd 
that,  will  attack  the  lone  player,  or  the  lone  team,  and  the  present 
editor  of  the  Guide  has  fought  a  similar  practice  all  of  his  life  and 
will  continue  to  fight  it  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  write  a  word  in 
behalf  of  fair  sport  and  honorable  sport,  and  we  want  nothing  else 
for  a  game  that  we  call  our  national  game. 

Naturally  the  attendance  at  Cincinnati  was  superior  to  that  of 
almost  all  seasons.  Six  states  and  parts  of.  states  poured  forth  in 
crowds,  bound  to  get  to  Cincinnati  to  see  the  coming  champions. 
What  a  wonderful  sight  it  was  to  August  Herrmann,  the  man  who 
had  stood  by  the  team,  had  stuck  to  its  fortunes  until  he  was  almost 
beside  himself  with  nervous  anxiety,  who  had  fought  year  after  year 
to  see  that  it  was  successfully  financed,  and  who  had  insisted  that 
some  day  he  would  win  the  championship  with  the  Reds  when  even 
his  best  friends  had  got  in  the  habit  of  laughing  around  the  corners 
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of  their  mouths  when  he  asserted  himself.  He  saw  stands  filled  that 
never  had  been  filled  on  any  but  a  holiday  or  Sunday.  He  finally 
saw  them  filled  at  a  world  series  and  Cincinnati  was  at  last  within 
the  circle  of  the  elect  in  the  National  League  and  the  circle  of  those 
who  had  fought  world  series  fights,  while  Cleveland,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  State,  was  still  to  win  its  major  league  championship. 

One  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  the  Cincinnati  club  was  its  manager. 
He  was  a  gift.  When  the  Philadelphia  National  League  club  per- 
mitted Patrick  Moran  to  take  his  departure  from  Philadelphia  he 
was  signed  by  the  New  York  National  League  club  as  its  pitchers' 
coach  for  the  season  of  1919.  Manager  McGraw  wished  him  for 
various  reasons.  At  that  time  it  looked  as  if  Christy  Mathewson 
would  manage  Cincinnati  again.  Mr.  Herrmann  cabled  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  more  than  once  to  reach  Mathewson  and  ask  him 
what  the  Cincinnati  club  might  expect,  and  strangely  enough  the 
decisive  cable  never  was  received  by  Mathewson  until  after  he  had 
returned  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  had  signed  a  contract  with 
the  New  York  National  League  club  and  was  with  it  in  training  quar- 
ters at  Gainesville,  Florida,  where  the  editor  of  the  Guide,  receiving 
a  copy  of  the  cablegram  in  the  club  mail  from  New  York,  handed  it 
to  its  rightful  recipient.  Meanwhile,  as  Herrmann  received  no  reply 
from  Mathewson,  he  became  anxious.  Another  man  than  Moran  was 
being  considered  by  the  Cincinnati  club,  but  one  day  Moran  was 
summoned  to  come  to  New  York  City  and  it  was  suggested  that  he 
get  in  touch  with  Cincinnati.  He  did  so.  He  departed  for  Cincin- 
nati that  night  and  he  carried  with  him  a  promise  that  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  club, 
New  York  would  relieve  him  from  its  contract. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  detailed  analysis  of  the  fight 
of  the  Cincinnati  players.  There  was  an  evenness  to  their  work 
which  makes  such  an  analysis  out  of  the  question.  They  "plugged" 
all  the  way  and  they  "plugged"  with  all  of  their  vim.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  the  "crucial  test"  took  place  in  the  series  of 
double-headers  with  the  New  York  team  in  New  York  City  when. 
Cincinnati  won  four  of  the  six  games.  Perhaps  that  had  its  bearing 
on  the  general  campaign,  but  where  the  Cincinnati  players  really 
beat  New  York  out  of  the  championship  was  on  the  Cincinnati  field, 
where  the  Giants  played  most  of  their  worst  ball  of  the  year.  For 
three  seasons  in  succession  it  has  happened  that  the  New  York  team 
has  played  its  poorest  games  away  from  home  in  Cincinnati,  and  in 
1919  Cincinnati  visits  proved  to  be  very  hurtful  to  New  York's 
chances.  On  the  first  western  trip  the  New  York  players  by  costly 
blunders  gave  Cincinnati  every  game  of  that  series,  which  was  won  on 
the  Cincinnati  ground,  and,  if  that  were  not  enough,  continued  gener- 
ously to  play  quite  as  poorly  in  the  two  other  series  in  Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis  was  quite  as  unsuccessful  on  the  Cincinnati  field.  The 
St.  Louis  players  could  not  win  in  Ohio.     Either  the  climate  or  the 
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food  did  not  agree  with  them  and  their  playing  was  mediocre. 
Chicago  gave  Cincinnati  some  opposition,  and  Boston  little  or  none. 
Brooklyn,  too,  was  another  negligible  quantity  against  the  Cincinnati 
team.  In  fact  the  showing  of  the  Brooklyn  players  on  the  Cincinnati 
ground — their  Jonah  spot — was  little  more  than  their  uniforms. 

For  much  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  Cincinnati  played  a 
pitcher  in  left  field.  He  did  well.  No  matter  if  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  Roush,  no  one  can  say  that  Bressler  did  not  help  his 
bit  toward  winning  the  championship  for  Cincinnati.  Another  in- 
teresting fact  in  regard  to  the  Cincinnati  team  was  that  it  played 
almost  to  the  very  end  of  the  year  without  injury  of  any  consequence 
to  a  player.  Indeed  the  championship  of  the  National  League  was 
quite  as  good  as  won  when  Groh  had  a  finger  broken.  That  injury 
was  not  so  much  a  handicap  to  the  winning  of  the  championship  as 
it  may  have  been  a  handicap  in  the  series  with  the  Chicago  players. 
Groh  did  not  perform  above  the  average  in  that  series  and  Cincin- 
nati players  say  that  it  was  due  to  the  broken  finger. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  Cincinnati  won  the  championship  because  it  had 
good  teamwork.  Its  defense,  to  which  attention  has  been  called, 
particularly  its  infield  defense,  was  better  than  the  average.  Its 
pitching  department,  instead  of  being  one  of  weakness,  resulted  as 
one  of  great  strength.  Its  batters  were  not  the  batters  of  the  New 
York  team,  taken  collectively,  but  combined  with  their  good  fielding 
and  with  their  good  pitching  made  up  sufficient  strength  to  win  from 
New  York,  which  was  the  rival  most  to  be  feared.  It  was  a  team- 
work team,  working  on  a  teamwork  basis.  That  is  what  everybody 
likes  to  see  in  Base  Ball9  and  if  the  teamwork  team  does  not  always 
win  the  championship  in  one  of  the  major  or  one  of  the  minor  leagues 
it  always  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  contenders  for  the  cham- 
pionship. It  is  worth  while  to  be  in  the  fight,  even  if  one  cannot 
always  win. 

+    +    ♦ 

NEW  YORK       Until  after  July  15  New  York  was  first  in  the 

-Won 87   race   for   the    championship    of   the    National 

^ost 53   League.     Throughout   the   month   of   June   it 

was  first  by  a  very  comfortable  margin.  After 
the  first  week  of  July  it  was  still  first,  but  the  collar  of  the  coat  began 
to  fit  very  tightly  around  the  neck.  Two  pitchers  were  trying  to 
hold  the  team  together  and  two  others  from  whom  much  had  been 
anticipated,  never  as  much  as  got  a  good  start.  Primarily,  lack  of 
high  class  pitching  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  worst  of  the 
Giants'  handicaps.  Secondarily,  the  non-success  of  the  team  on  the 
second  trip  to  the  West  unquestionably  threw  it  out  of  the  race. 

In  view  of  the  possibilities  which  were  open  to  the  New  York 
players  on  that  second  trip — for  had  the  team  as  much  as  held  its 
own  it  might  have  won  the  championship — it  may  be  set  down  as  one 
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of  the  worst  away  from  home  trips  in  the  history  of  a  Base  Ball 
team  of  reputation.  Perhaps  it  is  as  opportune  here  as  any  other 
place  to  recount  briefly  what  happened  on  the  trip.  The  beginning 
may  be  related  in  two  words.  Everything  happened.  Starting  poorly 
at  Pittsburgh,  where  one  game  was  literally  thrown  away  after  it  had 
been  won,  the  team  played  poorly  at  Cincinnati,  worse  at  St.  Louis, 
and  finished  at  Chicago  dazed  and  non-successful  in  every  way. 
That  is  a  summary  of  results.  Another  story  may  be  told  as  to  the 
abominable  weather  conditions.  It  was  hot  at  Pittsburgh,  sultry  at 
Cincinnati,  unbearable  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  New  York  players, 
at  least  some  of  them,  collapsed  on  the  field,  and  anything  but  pleas- 
ant at  Chicago.  Eastern  teams  ever  have  dreaded  the  trip  into  the 
hot  section,  when  the  heated  period  is  on,  but  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  the  editor  of  the  Guide  ever  witnessed  quite  such  a 
physical  collapse  of  ball  players  as  that  of  the  New  York  team. 
Indeed  he  recalls  but  one  such  other  year,  1914,  when  the  heat  at 
St.  Louis  so  racked  the  men  that  they  succumbed  as  it  came  time 
to  take  up  their  work  on  the  diamond.  Had  the  Giants  won  sixty 
per  cent  of  their  games  on  their  second  Western  trip  they  would 
have  been  in  the  race  for  the  pennant  longer  than  they  were.  They 
might  even  have  beaten  Cincinnati  at  the  finish,  but  they  could  not 
beat  Cincinnati  without  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  second  Western 
invasion  series  to  their  credit.  For  that  reason  the  trip  which  was 
fraught  with  so  much  to  them,  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  great  deal 
more  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the  race  for  the  National  League 
championship  than  possibly  the  three  successive  double-headers, 
which  were  played  in  New  York  later. 

Very  likely  the  player  who  suffered  most  of  all  by  reason  of  the 
torrid  atmosphere  at  St.  Louis  was  Toney.  He  insisted  on  going 
through  a  nine-inning  game  and  when  the  game  was  completed  fell 
over  in  the  clubhouse  and  was  so  ill  that  it  became  necessary  to 
call  the  services  of  a  physician.  This  seemed  to  be  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  physical  misfortunes  to  Toney  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  he  was  not  worth  his  possible  value  to  the 
team,  although  he  gamely  gave  it  the  best  that  he  had.  His  will  was 
indomitable,  but  his  flesh  was  weak.  An  operation  over  the  eye  was 
the  culmination  of  his  physical  troubles  and  it  may  be  well  under- 
stood that  he  did  not  recuperate  rapidly  enough  to  be  of  his  best 
service  to  the  team  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Fletcher  was 
visibly  affected  by  the  St.  Louis  "hot  spell."  and  so  was  Burns. 
Other  players  suffered  severely  and  the  team  as  a  whole  recovered 
slowly,  even  when  they  had  traveled  into  a  cooler  climate.  Perhaps 
the  condition  of  the  players  in  St.  Louis  can  be  no  better  described 
than  that  of  a  general  breakdown  against  which  there  was  a  willing 
but  futile  effort  to  recuperate.  From  that  date  began  the  falling  off 
of  some  of  the  players  in  their  batting,  and  the   one  most  visibly 
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affected  was  Kauff,  who  dropped  from^the  position  of  a  steady  "300'' 
batter  to  that  of  a  struggling  .270  hitter,  which  any  Base  Ball  en- 
thusiast will  recognize  as  a  misfortune.  That  it  affected  the  success 
of  the  team  is  undeniable.  Kauff  was  not  the  only  one.  Zimmerman 
fell  off  very  perceptibly  and  even  Young  failed  to  maintain  the  pace 
at  which  he  had  started  the  season,  although  ultimately,  but  after  it 
was  too  late,  he  began  to  bat  about  as  he  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

The  foregoing  having  shown  something  of  the  faltering  of  the 
Giants,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  came  that  they  stood  as  well  as  they 
did  before  they  began  to  lag.  Good  batting,  good  base-running  and 
intelligent  base-running,  although  at  times  some  of  the  base-runners 
forgot.  However,  those  were  the  causes  that  put  the  Giants  in  the 
lead.  If  their  pitchers  did  not  come  quite  up  to  the  mark  it  made 
no  difference  to  the  batters  of  the  Giants.  They  got  runners  on  the 
bases,  and  when  they  placed  them  on  the  bases  they  brought  enough 
of  them  home  to  win.  When  the  days  of  the  doldrums  began  they 
could  get  runners  on  the  bases,  but  they  couldnit  advance  them  to 
the  point  where  they  scored.  Inning  after  inning  was  played  where 
with  perhaps  none  out,  and  frequently  where  with  only  one  hand 
out  and  a  chance  to  win  a  game  or  tie  the  score,  the  batters  could 
not  get  the  runners  further  than  second  or  third  base.  While  this 
was  going  on  the  team  fell  into  a  fielding  slump.  It  is  as  well  known 
in  Base  Ball  as  any  rule  of  Base  Ball  that  when  professional  players 
begin  to  worry  about  their  inability  to  bat  the  ball  safely  they  almost 
invariably  begin  to  fall  off  in  their  fielding.  There  is  a  great  stimulus 
in  timely  batting.  There  is  no  other  logical  way  to  account  for  the 
dash  and  energy  which  are  displayed  on  the  field  by  a  batter  when 
he  is  doing  well  with  the  bat,  as  compared  with  the  nervous  anxiety 
with  which  he  handles  the  ball  when  he  is  not  batting  successfully. 
If  a  player,  who  normally  should  hit  with  an  aveiage  of  .280,  is  keep- 
ing up  to  that  average  all  of  the  time  he  will  field  the  hardest 
ground  hits  and  catch  impossible  fly  balls,  but  let  him  drop  to  .250 
and  he  will  begin  to  fight  the  ball  on  the  ground  and  misjudge  it 
when  it  is  in  the  air.  In  any  event,  the  fielding  of  the  Giants  at  the 
moment  when  their  fielding  meant  most  of  all  to  them,  suddenly 
became  just  loose  enough  to  account  for  runs  made  by  the  other 
team  in  bunches  of  two,  or  three,  and  it  doesnt'  take  many  of  those 
bunches  in  these  days  to  lose  ball  games. 

Individually,  the  least  erratic  of  all  of  the  players  was  Burns. 
Chase  began  poorly,  got  better,  was  injured  and  did  not  finish  well. 
Doyle,  after  a  wonderfully  good  start,  considering  his  service  in  the 
game,  was  injured,  and  dropped  out.  Fletcher  was  ill  for  four  straight 
weeks,  ill  enough  not  to  be  on  the  ball  field,  but,  game  to  the  core, 
would  not  desert  it.  Zimmerman  simply  did  not  play  anything  like 
his  normal  game.    Kauff  dropped  from  one  of  the  best  batters  in  the 
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league  to  far  below  his  normal  speed.  Young  was  a  trifle  in  and 
out  with  the  bat,  but  still  remarkably  excellent  for  a  youngster  serv- 
ing his  second  year  in  major  league  company.  Barnes  was  one  of 
the  best  pitchers  in  the  National  League,  all  things  considered. 
Benton  could  not  finish  his  games  as  well  as  other  years.  Toney 
was  ill.  Perritt  and  Schupp  were  disappointments.  Dubuc  was  a 
hard-working,  conscientious  and  willing  player,  who  really  was  a 
splendid  help  to  the  team  and  it  was  excellent  judgment  to  take  him 
on  in  the  spring  when  the  Boston  American  League  club  announced 
that  such  an  opportunity  afforded. 

Causey  pitched  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  as  the 
season  warmed  was  not  so  effective.  The  acquisition  of  Nehf  from 
the  Boston  National  League  club  undoubtedly  brought  a  pitcher  of 
strength,  but  he  came  too  late.  In  other  words,  the  general  ability 
of  the  team  had  declined.  However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  desire  to  obtain  the  services  of  Nehf  was  not  based  upon  what 
he  might  do  in  a  single  season,  but  that  it  was  one  of  those  moves 
in  which  the  manager  of  a  team  is  looking  forward  to  seasons  to 
come. 

The  success  of  the  New  York  team  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
in  conjunction  with  the  approaching  climax  of  the  race,  the  gradual 
leading  to  a  fight  with  the  Cincinnati  team  for  the  championship, 
combined  with  weather  interruptions  which  sent  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati together  at  the  very  moment  when  interest  in  the  contest  was 
at  its  height,  were  wonderful  factors  in  stimulating  attendance  and 
assisted  in  making  the  race  for  the  pennant  very  generous  to  both 
organizations  from  the  standpoint  of  support.  The  attendance  at 
New  York  was  splendid,  and  correspondingly  the  attendance  at  Cm* 
cinnati  was  better  almost  than  it  had  been  for  a  generation. 

In  the  sense  that  the  Giants  did  not  win  the  championship  naturally 
they  were  a  disappointment  to  those  who  supported  them  and  who 
fought  for  them.  In  another  sense  the  Giants  were  a  most  gratifying 
success.  There  were  plenty  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  season  who 
were  liberal  enough  to  say  that  the  Giants  would  do  well  if  they 
finished  at  the  top  of  the  second  division.  That  was  another  estimate 
which  went  to  the  wastebasket  like  many  other  estimates  which  were 
made  during  the  year.  Instead  of  being  in  the  second  division  and 
struggling  to  lead  the  trailing  squad,  the  Giants  were  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  all  of  the  way  and  were  so  safely  entrenched  in  second 
place  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  that  they  were  sanguine,  in 
spite  of  the  ills  which  had  befallen  them,  that  -  no  team  could  beat 
them  out  of  their  position  and  no  team  did.  Nevertheless,  with,  the 
tempting  bit  that  might  come  from  the  world  series  money,  if  they 
did  finish  in  second  place,  they  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  playing  to  win  as  many  games  as  possible  and  kept  up  the 
fight  down  to  the  very  last  game  of  the  season. 
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Given  another  winning  pitcher,  eliminate  the  second  trip  West  of 
the  Giants,  or  rather  change  its  result  so  that  the  Giants  had  made 
it  a  winning  trip,  and  not  a  losing  trip,  and  it  is  quite  possible  they 
would  have  beaten  Cincinnati.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two  other  clubs 
in  the  National  League  that  with  a  little  added  strength  might  have 
won  against  even  such  a  team  as  Cincinnati,  so  after  all  the  Giants 
were  no  worse  off  than  some  of  their  contemporaries — except  that 
they  did  not  beat  Cincinnati  in  common  with  their  contemporaries. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

CHICAGO  Whenever  a  team  fails  to  win  a  championship 

woa 75    the  second  year  in  succession  it  is  customary 

Lost 65    to  put  it  down  as  a  "disappointment."     Why 

any  more  of  a  disappointment  than  the  team 

which  fails  to  any  year  is  something  a  little  too  psychological  to 
grasp,  yet  custom  is  custom.  Hence  when  the  Cubs  failed  to  win  a 
pennant  in  1919,  after  tfoey  had  won  in  1918,  they  were  written  down 
a  disappointment.  As  good  as  the  Chicago  team  was  in  1919  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  the  same  measure  of 
success  in  1919,  providing  some  of  the  other  teams  in  the  National 
League  had  opportunity  to  strengthen.  A  fact  which  seemed  to  have 
been  lost  somewhere  in  the  minds  of  men  was  that  the  Chicago  team 
in  1918  was  the  only  team  in  the  National  League  which  went 
through  the  season  practically  intact.  Presume  that  the  New  York 
team  of  1918  and  the  Cincinnati  team — yes,  the  Pittsburgh  team  of 
1918 — had  not  been  disturbed  by  war  conditions.  With  that  pre- 
sumption as  ax  basis  of  reasoning,  is  it  not  fair  to  contend  that  the 
Chicagos  of  1918  might  not  have  had  a  harder  fight  to  win  the 
pennant  than  they  did?  If  that  reasoning  is  logical  is  it  not  equally 
fair  to  presume  that  if  other  teams  in  the  National  League,  strength- 
ened for  the  season  of  1919,  met  the  Chicagos  on  the  same  playing 
basis  as  they  met  them  in  1918,  Chicago  would  have  a  more  difficult 
task  to  win  championship  than  it  did  the  year  preceding? 

That  they  did  have  a  harder  task  is  now  conceded  and  they  did 
not  repeat  with  a  championship.  However,  this  was  not  the  sole 
reason  why  Chicago  did  not  win  the  second  time.  Injuries  to  players 
militated  against  Chicago  and  possibly  not  all  of  the  players  of  the 
Chicago  team  came  up  to  expectations.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  the  Chicago  management,  before  the  season  of 
1919  had  been  concluded,  was  willing  to  make  exchange  of  players 
with  other  clubs.  Assistance  was  needed  in  the  outfield  and  Chicago 
was  so  eager  to  obtain  such  assistance  that  it  was  willing  to  ex- 
change the  services  of  a  pitcher  of  Douglass'  ability  for  Robertson, 
who  had  been  with  the  Giants  in  years  preceding.  Pick  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Boston  in  order  that  the  Chicago  management  might 
procure    the    services    of    a    more    experienced    second    baseman    in 
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Herzog,  Second  base  and  the  outfield  had  given  the  Chicago  manager 
concern  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Base  Ball  year.  Younger 
pitchers  were  put  into  service  to  help  the  veterans  Alexander, 
Vaughn  and  Hendryx.  Of  these  three,  all  performed  quite  up  to  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Alexander  was  fresh  from  the  army  with 
a  lapse  of  a  year  from  athletics  to  overcome.  Vaughn  was  the  same 
steady  left-hander  throughout  the  year  and  Hendryx  no  more  "in 
and  out"  than  he  had  been  since  he  essayed  professional  Base  Ball. 
Like  the  Giants,  with  whom  Chicago  was  more  or  less  a  contender 
in  the  race  for  part  of  the  season,  although  New  York  badly  defeated 
the  champions  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  team  under  Mitchell's 
management  fielded  too  loosely  at  times,  which  was  a  deterrent 
factor  when  championships  were  to  be  considered.  It  was  too  weak 
in  batting  to  be  a  potent  adversary  in  the  games  which  needed  pow- 
erful batting  to  win,  but,  except  on  occasion  when  the  younger  pitch- 
ers were  in  the  box,  it  could  not  be  considered  a  hopelessly  weak  team 
in  its  battery  work.  The  catchers  did  their  part  and  the  pitchers  with 
a  trifle  better  support  might  have  made  a  much  higher  record  in  the 
column  of  winning  games.  There  is  no  direct  comparison  by  which 
to  state  positively  that  Chicago  did  not  play  up  to  the  standard  of 
1918,  yet  in  a  general  way  it  seemed  not  to  have  the  same  assurance 
as  the  team  of  the  former  year  and  not  to  present  the  same  confi- 
dence that  it  did  when  winning  its  championship  in  1918. 

Away  from  home  the  Chicagos  were  not  so  successful  as  they  were 
in  the  year  before.  On  the  Polo  Grounds,  when  playing  against  a 
formidable  adversary,  they  started  poorly  and  they  found  it  a  task 
of  too  much  magnitude  to  get  back  to  the  stride  which  once  had 
made  them  most  feared  of  all  teams  on  the  ground  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  equally  difficult  for  them  to  gain  headway  against  Cincinnati, 
and  as  Cincinnati  and  New  York  combined  were  the  two  fighting 
forces  which  had  to  be  overcome,  non-success  against  them  meant 
non-success  so  far  as  another  pennant  was  concerned.  In  1918  New 
York  lost  the  championship  of  the  National  League  by  the  very 
defeats  which  were  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  players. 
In  1919  conditions  were  exactly  reversed,  for  no  team  did  more  to 
prevent  Chicago  from  repeating  with  a  pennant  than  the  same  New 
York  players.  Not  all  the  same  players  in  personality,  but  a  team 
which  was  a  little  better  in  some  ways  than  that  of  1918.  Whatever 
its  defects,  it  exhibited  but  few  of  them  against  Chicago.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  there  were  some  of  the  New  York  players  who 
felt  that  Chicago  was  the  team  to  be  beaten  if  the  Giants  were  to  be 
expected  to  win  the  pennant.  Others  of  the  New  York  players  per- 
haps were  not  of  the  same  opinion,  yet  the  holding  of  this  belief 
about  Chicago  may  have  imbued  all  of  the  New  York  team  with  the 
early  notion  that  Chicago  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  victories  over  the  Chicago  players.     Then,  too, 
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it  is  generally  the  case,  in  a  large  measure  due  to  human  sentiment, 
that  the  players  who  are  beaten  out  of  the  pennant  in  one  year  are 
not  likely  to  forget  in  the  year  following  the  team  that  beat  them. 
No  one  can  object  to  that.  It  is  good  old-fashioned  Base  Ball  rivalry 
and  would  there  were  more  of  it.  The  lackadaisical  player,  who 
can  swallow  defeat  with  the  same  zest  that  he  contemplates  victory, 
never  will  get  very  far  along  in  real  championship  Base  Ball. 

When  Chicago  completed  the  year  it  had  won  its  series  from  only 
three  clubs.  These  were  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia.  Per- 
haps that  is  not  exactly  accurate.  From  Pittsburgh  and  Brooklyn  it 
won  eleven  games  against  nine.  However,  both  of  these  series  lacked 
two  games  of  completion  to  make  up  the  customary  twenty-two. 
From  Cincinnati  it  won  eight  games  and  from  New  York  only  six, 
and  that  tells  the  story  better  than  it  can  be  told  in  any  other  way 
as  to  why  the  Cubs  did  not  repeat  as  champions.  Queerly  enough, 
the  Chicagos  were  more  successful  against  Cincinnati  than  they  were 
against  New  York,  which  merely  goes  to  confirm  the  previous  com- 
ment in  this  review — that  New  York  was  the  principal  factor  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Chicago  team  in  1919.  Cincinnati  did  not  lose  a 
series  during  the  year  and  New  York  but  one — to  Cincinnati.  Against 
such  strength  as  that  it  is  obvious  that  Chicago  was  outplayed,  and 
to  add  to  that  the  Chicago  players,  even  in  their  winning  series,  did 
not  win  by  margins  similar  to  those  by  which  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati won. 

Not  always  was  the  weather  as  kind  as  it  might  have  been  in 
Chicago.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  outpouring  of  the  good  days  far 
overcame  the  lack  of  attendance  on  the  bad  days  and  the  season 
was  successful  so  far  as  enthusiasm  in  the  team  was  concerned.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chicago  team  of  the  American 
League  was  winning  a  championship  while  their  local  rivals  were 
losing  one  and  naturally  interest  went  toward  the  winners.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Chicago  Nationals  were  combating  local  champion- 
ship rivalry — winning  rivalry — it  was  a  most  remarkable  season  and 
the  Chicago  management  unquestionably  felt  pleased  at  the  support 
which  was  given  to  the  players. 

In  making  over  the  team  for  the  season  of  1919,  the  manager  un- 
questionably has  strengthened  it  for  the  season  to  come.  One  says 
"unquestionably,"  because  it  now  looks  that  way.  Herzog,  if  he  is 
in  ninety  per  cent  of  his  form,  should  prove  to  be  a  competent  side- 
worker  with  Hollocher,  whose  ability  is  paramount.  If  Robertson 
gets  back  to  playing  form  he  will  assist  an  outfield  that  needs  assist- 
ance. It  may  be  that  Deal  will  get  along  well  at  third  base.  He  is 
not  the  greatest  of  third  basemen,  but  he  has  a  happy  faculty  of 
doing  things  when  action  is  needed.  There  may  be  a  new  third 
baseman  on  the  infield  if  the  management  can  find  a  player  to  sup- 
nlant  Deal.     Whatever  happens,  granted  that  the  Chicago  players  go 
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through  the  spring  training  trip  successfully  and  get  early  at  work 
at  anything  like  their  normal  ability,  it  is  evident  that  the  infield  of 
1920  will  make  itself  known.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  the  indecision 
of  the  infield  of  1919,  so  that  when  the  past  year  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
Chicagos  did  not  win  the  pennant,  as  when  their  case  became  doubt- 
ful it  is  more  than  probable  the  manager  began  to  build  for  a  season 
to  come.  It  is  a  wise  manager  who  knows  when  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing. 

♦    +    + 

PITTSBURGH      Pittsburgh  neither  gained  nor  lost  in  1919  on 

Won 71   the  record  which  was  made  by   the  team  in 

Lost 68    1918.      Before    the    season   began   there   were 

-•   ,511  apparent  reasons,  so  far  as  a  great  many  of 

the  forecasters  were  concerned,  why  Pittsburgh  should  do  better  than 
it  had  in  the  past.  They  had  ground  for  their  argument.  The  team 
did  look  better  in  advance.  No  matter  how  much  better  a  team  may 
look,  it  will  fall  upon  evil  days  if  its  players  are  injured,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  team  of  1919  was  possessed  of  the  "injured  player"  malady 
to  a  large  degree.  As  if  to  offset  some  of  that,  however,  came  the 
good  work  of  Schmidt,  the  catcher,  until  he  was  injured.  Catchers 
do  not  improve  as  rapidly  as  players  do  sometimes  in  the  outfield  or 
on  the  infield.  A  catcher  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  guiding  a  team, 
no  matter  whether  he  is  captain  or  a  plain  private.  He  can  see  a 
great  many  things  better  and  to  finer  advantage  than  any  other  player 
on  the  team,  and  when  he  has  brains  which  he  can  apply,  after 
making  his  observations,  he  is  a  catcher  par  excellence.  That  was 
one  of  the  great  traits  of  perhaps  the  greatest  catcher  who  ever 
lived — "Buck"  Ewing  of  the  old  Giants.  He  played  the  game  at 
third  base,  at  first  base  and  second  base  as  much  as  if  he  were  on 
the  bag  and  woe  to  the  runner  who  thought  that  Ewing  was  not  in 
the  game.  It  was  usually  his  last  think  for  that  particular  moment. 
Early  in  the  playing  year  Carey  was  injured  and  it  was  not  until 
the  very  last  call  of  the  season  that  he  got  back.  The  New  York 
team  was  on  its  final  visit  to  Pittsburgh  when  Carey  really  showed 
that  he  had  become  rid  of  the  ailments  which  had  afflicted  him  so 
sorely.  If  Carey  had  been  in  the  outfield  for  Pittsburgh  all  of  the 
season  it  perhaps  is  only  surmise  to  say  that  Cincinnati  would  not 
have  won  the  championship,  but  it  is  certain  that  Cincinnati  would 
not  have  won  the  championship  by  as  many  games  as  it  did,  and 
would  have  been  fighting  for  it  until  September  20  in  all  probability. 
Pittsburgh  won  only  six  games  from  Cincinnati  all  of  the  year. 
Presume  that  an  even  split  had  resulted  between  the  teams  and  that 
Pittsburgh  had  won  eleven  games  instead  of  six.  Follow  that  pre- 
sumption through  a  course  of  logical  reasoning  and  it  is  evident  that 
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Cincinnati  would  not  have  felt  a  bit  comfortable  until  the  leaves  had 
turned  a  deeper  red  in  Southern  Ohio.  Very  likely  it  is  reasoning  a 
trifle  wide  to  figure  that  Carey  made  a  difference  of  five  games  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  but  he  did  make  a  difference,  and 
injuries  to  other  players  on  the  Pittsburgh  team  made  a  difference, 
so  that  if  Carey  and  the  other  quasi-invalids  never  had  become  in- 
valids Cincinnati  might  have  been  nearer  heart  failure  in  September. 

With  Carey  out  of  the  game  Pittsburgh  had  a  fine  outfield.  Bigbee, 
Southworth  and  Stengel  did  well  all  of  the  year.  Finally  Stengel 
was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  National  League  club  in  an  ex- 
change of  players,  but  refused  to  go.  It  may  be  that  his  batting  did 
not  meet  expectations  in  Pittsburgh,  and  there  may  have  been  other 
reasons  for  the  transfer,  but  it  is  certain  that  Stengel  is  one  of  the 
good  outfielders  in  the  National  League  and  if  there  is  another  with 
more  accurate  understanding  of  playing  for  batters,  bring  him  forth. 
Stengel  quit  and  played  the  remainder  of  the  season  independently 
in  Kansas  City.  Whitted  was  part  of  the  deal  by  which  the  clubs 
exchanged  players  and  at  once  proved  his  all-around  versatility  by 
playing  any  position  on  the  Pittsburgh  team  except  pitcher  or  catcher 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so,  for  players  continued  to  be  injured 
after  he  joined  the  Pittsburgh  team. 

Manager  Bezdek  was  reported  during  the  season  as  taking  a  vaca- 
tion because  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  He  is  the  first  on  record  to 
take  an  actual  vacation,  although  there  have  been  plenty  who  would 
be  glad  enough  to  take  a  vacation  after  some  of  the  experiences 
which  they  are  obliged  to  encounter.  While  he  was  absent  from  the 
team  Carey,  although  unable  to  play,  acted  as  manager.  Naturally 
all  of  these  little  changes  and  shifts  had  their  effect  on  the  players, 
but  they  gave  the  best  they  had  all  of  the  time. 

Pittsburgh  was  specially  strong  in  the  outfield,  even  with  Carey 
out  of  the  game;  strong  in  catching  when  Schmidt  was  behind  the 
bat;  strong  enough  in  the  box  to  have  won  a  championship,  perhaps, 
if  the  remainder  of  the  team  had  been  balanced  as  well,  and  good 
on  the  infield,  not  championship  "good,"  however.  Part  of  the  time 
first  base  was  played  well.  Cutshaw  was  at  his  usual  form  at  second. 
Terry  was  a  good  fielder  and  third  base  had  its  troubles.  The  team 
did  hot  bat  collectively  as  well  as  it  needed  to  have  batted  to  have 
won  a  championship.  Yet  with  all  that  it  was  a  team  that  never 
really  fell  down  except  to  Cincinnati.  If  half  a  fight  had  been  made 
against  Cincinnati  by  Pittsburgh  as  a  first  division  team,  and  New 
York  and  Chicago  as  first  division  teams  had  won  perhaps  five  more 
games,  Cincinnati  would  have  been  overcome  by  the  flood.  The 
poorest  showing  made  against  Cincinnati  was  by  Boston,  which  won 
only  four  games,  but  Boston  was  a  second  division  team  and  the 
fight  to  down  Cincinnati  centered  toward  the  end  of  the  year  in  the 
efforts  of  the  first  division  contestants. 
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As  a  record  that  of  Pittsburgh  was  quite  consistent.  First  of  all 
they  won  six  and  lost  fourteen  games  to  Cincinnati.  That  was  their 
worst  showing.  They  won  nine  and  lost  eleven  to  New  York.  They 
made  the  same  record  with  Chicago.  From  Brooklyn,  Boston  and  St. 
Louis  they  won  eleven  games  each,  and  from  Philadelphia  fourteen. 
However,  that  kind  of  uniformity  was  not  the  kind  that  would  win  a 
championship,  and  although  it  did  display  consistency  on  the  part  of 
the  Pittsburgh  players,  it  was  disappointing  to  the  Pittsburgh  en- 
thusiasts that  the  team  did  not  finish  a  little  better,  as  there  were 
those  who  imagined  that  the  Pittsburghs  of  1919  would  be  one  of  the 
three  or  two  which  were  making  the  great  stand  for  the  champion- 
ship when  the  season  came  to  an  end.  Looking  at  the  finish  of  the 
team  from  another  standpoint,  however,  one  may  see,  in  view  of  the 
consistent  work  of  the  players,  how  little  it  would  have  taken  to  put 
Pittsburgh  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  to  the  end,  if  misfortune  and 
inability  to  find  one  or  two  more  good  infielders  had  not  stood  in 
the  way. 

The  attendance  at  times  was  excellent.  Even  toward  the  finish  of 
the  year,  when  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  best  Pittsburgh  could  do 
would  be  to  finish  third  or  fourth,  there  were  enough  Base  Ball  en- 
thusiasts on  hand  to  make  the  games  worth  while.  Indeed,  for  a 
time,  when  it  appeared  as  if  Pittsburgh  would  be  able  to  finish  at 
least  third  in  the  race,  the  interest  and  attendance  kept  up  remarkably 
well.  It  seemed  like  the  old  days  in  Pittsburgh  before  there  had 
been  war  of  any  kind— Base  Ball  or  worldwide.  That  the  prospect  of 
a  championship  in  the  Ohio  Valley  helped  the  attendance  is  without 
question,  for  when  it  became  evident  that  Pittsburgh  might  not  win, 
all  who  lived  along  the  Ohio  river,  and  that  included  the  population 
at  its  very  source,  were  eager  to  see  the  Eastern  teams  beaten  and 
attended  the  games  accordingly. 

Reverting  to  the  matter  of  games  won,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
before  the  review  of  the  Pittsburgh  season  is  finished  that  in  1918 
Pittsburgh  won  twelve  games  from  Cincinnati  to  four  victories  for 
the  Ohio  organization.  Certainly  there  was  a  change  between  1918 
and  1919,  and  in  explaining  this  complete  turnover  the  Pittsburgh 
manager  said  it  seemed  to  be  the  good  fortune  of  the  Cincinnati  team 
to  catch  Pittsburgh  in  bad  condition  whenever  the  teams  were 
scheduled  to  play.  If  a  player  wasn't  injured,  two  or  three  pitchers 
had  something  the  matter  with  them.  In  1919  Cincinnati  won  eight 
more  games  than  Pittsburgh.  In  1918  Pittsburgh  won  eight  more 
games  than  Cincinnati.  Figure  the  net  difference  against  Pittsburgh, 
in  comparing  the  two  years  and  note  what  an  effect  this  had  on  the 
championship  race  in  1919.  This  still  further  goes  to  prove  that 
despite  the  fact  that  Pittsburgh  played  steadily  and  with  much  uni- 
formity against  six  clubs  of  the  National  League,  its  weakness  against 
the  seventh  club — Cincinnati — was  another  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Cincinnati  team  was  able  to  win  the  championship. 
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BROOKLYN       Once  more  the  Brooklyn  team  led  the  second 

^on  69    division  when  the  season  of  1919  came  to  an 

Lost 71    end.     If   Brooklyn  cannot  become   champions 

p,c 493   of  the  National.  League  as  a  team  it  can  be 

champion  of  the  second  division.  It  does  not  take  long  to  tell  why 
Brooklyn  finished  in  the  second  division.  It  failed  to  win  a  series 
from  a  single  first  division  team,  although  it  beat  out  all  the  other 
teams  in  the  second  division.  That  is  the  clearest,  most  cleancut 
reason  for  finishing  fifth  in  a  race  for  eight  clubs  that  could  be 
imagined.  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  were  all 
too  much  for  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn  was  too  much  for  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  St.  Louis.  Brooklyn  got  its  worst  beating  from  Cincin- 
nati. That  seemed  to  have  been  what  ailed  most  of  the  other  teams 
of  the  National  League.  Not  all  of  them  were  beaten  so  badly  by 
Cincinnati,  but  the  little  one  or  two  games,  which  slipped  here  and 
there,  made  up  the  margin  of  Cincinnati's  success  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Let  the  New  York  players  go  over  their  games  in  Cincinnati 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  can  tell  the  blunder  that  lost  this 
and  that,  and  that  eventually  lost  the  championship  for  New  York. 

"Picturesque"  is  a  much  abused  word.  But  if  it  doesn't  describe 
the  playing  of  the  Brooklyn  club  in  1919,  then  nothing  else  much 
can.  There  was  nothing  stereotyped  about  Brooklyn  except  that  it 
would  play  now  and  then  for  the  one  run.  However,  when  it  played 
for  the  one  run  something  else  was  always  likely  to  happen.  The 
unfortunate  part  of  it,  from  a  Brooklyn  standpoint,  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  as  likely  to  happen  against  Brooklyn  as  against  the  other 
team,  but  that  didn't  alter  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Uncer- 
tainty was  always  there,  no  matter  which  won. 

Brooklyn  thought  nothing  of  pulling  a  game  out  of  the  fire  when  it 
seemed  to  be  burning  beyond  hope  of  being  saved.  Nor  did  it  think 
anything  after  the  game  had  been  pulled  out  of  the  fire  of  putting 
it  right  back  again  and  letting  it  burn.  In  all  of  the  cities  of  the 
National  League  there  was  none  where  there  were  more  sensational 
turnovers  in  the  scores.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  inning  it  might 
appear  that  Brooklyn  was  hopelessly  out  of  the  contest,  but  it  was 
always  wise  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  ninth,  because  the  Brooklyn 
team  was  as  likely  to  pick  up  a  winning  lead  in  any  inning,  including 
the  seventh  and  those  beyond  it,  as  it  was  likely  to  get  a  winning 
lead  in  the  second  inning  and  hold  it  until  the  finish  of  the  game. 

Brooklyn  had  a  good  outfield  and  one  very  good  outfielder.  Meyers 
never  played  as  well  as  he  did  in  1919.  His  excellent  work  in  center 
seemed  to  have  inspired  him  to  do  well  at  the  bat  and  a  great  deal 
of  his  batting  was  very  timely.  He  is  not  a  player  who  is  likely  any 
year  to  lead  the  National  League  in  batting,  but  if  he  can  get  as 
many  hits  at  the  right  time  in  1920  as  he  did  in  1919,  he  will  un 
questionably  be  as  much  of  a  factor  for  success  for  the  Brooklyn 
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team  as  any  player  who  may  be  signed  by  that  organization.  Wheat 
was  up  to  form,  as  usual,  and  in  right  field  the  players  who  filled 
the  position  were  very  dependable.  All  in  all,  Brooklyn  could  not 
complain  much  about  the  outfield. 

The  catchers  were  average  and  the  pitchers  both  good  and  bad. 
Marquard  broke  his  ankle  in  a  game  in  Cincinnati  early  in  the 
season  and  that  threw  him  out  of  it  for  practically  the  remainder  of 
the  year,,  Good  left-hand  pitchers  are  scarcer  than  Kohinoor  dia- 
monds at  the  present  time  and  even  if  the  Brooklyn  team  was  fairly 
well  provided  with  pitchers  it  could  not  afford  to  lose  Marquard, 
especially  as  pitching  would  have  to  be  good  to  help  Brooklyn  to  win. 

On  the  infield  Konetchy  came  over  from  Boston  and  in  spite  of 
the  prediction  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  better  the  chances  of 
the  team,  batted  excellently  and  played  first  as  capably  as  he  could. 
On  the  whole,  he  played  better  than  he  did  in  Boston.  A  second 
baseman  was  made  out  of  Johnson  after  every  other  experiment  had 
proved  futile.  Olson  was  at  short  and  changes  weie  numerous  at 
third  base.  The  infield  was  the  weak  point.  Now  that  the  season 
has  become  history,  some  concede  it  who  were  not  willing  to  concede 
it  while  the  games  were  being  played.  If  the  infield  had  been  able 
to  measure  up  with  the  outfield,  Brooklyn  had  a  better  than  average 
chance  to  put  Pittsburgh  out  of  the  first  division,  as  the  Brooklyn 
club  was  batting  better  and  its  pitching  was  about  as  good  as  that 
of  Pittsburgh.  Kilduff  was  obtained  by  trade  from  Chicago  and 
filled  in  at  third.  He  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  he 
really  can  do. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  tide  was  at  any  time  favorable  to  Brook- 
lyn, for  the  erratic  work  of  the  team  kept  the  tide  guessing  as  well 
as  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  of  Brooklyn.  Any  old  high  tide  would 
willingly  have  resigned  to  low  tide  if  the  Brooklyn  team  had  been 
riding  high  when  the  tide  was  at  its  height.  After  a  succession  of 
losing  games  Brooklyn  went  ahead  and  won.  When  the  team  began 
to  win,  its  admirers  wondered  why  it  had  not  won  all  of  the  time. 
When  it  began  to  lose  they  wondered  if  it  ever  would  win.  Now  a 
team  of  that  character  may  be  a  tremendous  trial  upon  the  nerves, 
but  it  surely  gives  the  Base  Ball  enthusiast  variety.  If  the  "fans"  of 
Brooklyn  wept  on  Monday,  they  cheered  on  Tuesday,  and  if  they 
"cussed"  on  Wednesday  they  went  into  ecstasies  on  Thursday.  If 
one  can't  have  championship  Base  Ball,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have 
exciting  Base  Ball,  and  some  of  the  time  "exciting  Base  Ball"  is 
vastly  more  entertaining  than  championship  Base  Ball,  which  gets  so 
precise  that  one  almost  counts  the  number  of  times  that  the  pitcher 
breathes. 

All  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
returned  to  the  Brooklyn  club.  Do  not  forget  that  Brooklyn  had  a 
splendid  representation  in  those  who  went  out  to  help  Uncle  Sanu 
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It  was  the  general  impression  that  none  of  them  would  be  at  his 
best  in  1919  and  perhaps  none  of  them  was.  But  after  the  work  that 
all  of  them  got  last  year  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
did  so  well,  and  this  specially  applies .  to  the  pitchers,  it  is  just 
possible  that  when  the  league  race  begins  this  season  Brooklyn  will 
be  better  off  in  the  box  than  some  imagine,  and  the  team  has  been 
given  credit  during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  for  having  good 
pitchers.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
all  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  army,  and  who  have  now  been  back 
a  year  on  the  ball  field,  are  likely  to  do  better  this  season,  unless  it 
shall  happen  that  athletics  has  been  taken  out  of  them  for  all  time  to 
come  by  reason  of  their  army  service  and  that  may  have  made  it 
out  of  the  question  for  them  to  do  better  than  their  past  records  show. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  law  in  New  York  State  by  which 
professional  Base  Ball  is  permitted  to  be  played  on  Sunday  afternoon 
after  2  o'clock  helped  the  Brooklyn  club  so  far  as  attendance  is  con- 
cerned. Brooklyn  was  ever  a  Sunday  city,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  well  known  as  the  City  of  Churches.  In  the  days  of  the 
old  American  Association  people  would  turn  out  to  patronize  Base 
Ball  in  Brooklyn  on  Sunday.  Quite  true  the  games  were  played  well 
out  of  the  city,  but  equally  true  the  citizens  went  there  to  see  them. 
There  always  has  been  a  law-abiding  element  in  Brooklyn  which 
has  not  reconciled  itself  to  the  fact  that  Sunday  afternoon  is  not 
abused  when  one  enjoys  himself  out  of  doors  in  a  legitimate  manner. 
Citizens  of  Greater  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  especially,  should  not 
forget  the  old  days  when  cyclists  by  the  thousands  traveled  on  streets 
of  Brooklyn  to  the  ocean.  They  could  not  be  restrained  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  restrained.  Nor  is  there  any  more 
potent  reason  why  one  should  be  restrained  from  going  to  a  Base 
Ball  game  if  he  so  desires.  There  are  thousands  of  worse  places.  In 
Base  Ball  there  is  an  amusement  and  a  relaxation  different  from  any 
other  sport  in  the  world.  It  is  the  one  sport  where  the  non-partici- 
pant enjoys  the  fun  as  well  as  the  participant.  Cricket  has  a  little  of 
it,  but  only  a  savor  as  compared  with  Base  Ball.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  spectators  saw  Base  Ball  games  in  Greater  New  Yoik 
Sunday  afternoons  in  1919  who  were  as  happily  situated  as  if  they 
had  been  in  city  parks. 

♦    +    + 

BOSTON  When  a  Base  Ball  team  has  the  misfortune 

Won 57    not   to   get   a   start   at   the   beginning   of   the 

£°st 82   season,    when    it    slips    back    two    feet    every 

pc     •••: •/'  ,41°  time  that  it  gains  three,  and  when  it  begins 

to  lose  games  in  succession  until  the  owner  wonders  who  tied  the 
rope  to  the  sand  box,  it  is  the  rule  that  the  team  will  never  revive 
sufficiently  to  get  into  the  thick  of  the  real  fighting  on  the  battle 
line.    That  was  what  happened  to  Boston  last  year.    Of  course,  there 


1,   Richard  Rudolph;  2,  A.  W.   Keating;  3,   Walter  Holke;  4,  James  Thorpe;   5, 
Harry  Gowdy;  6,  Walter  Maranville;  7,  John  Rawlings.        Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 

GROUP  OF  BOSTON  NATIONALS. 
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have  been  instances  where  a  team  fought  its  way  out  and  finally 
wore  peacock  feathers  with  the  proud  clubs  of  the  first  division,  but 
that  is  not  the  rule.  It  is  the  approximate  of  the  impossible.  In  the 
parlance  of  the  diamond  "bullhead  luck."  There  are  occasionally 
teams,  which  finish  in  the  first  division  and  ramble  along  the  season 
fairly  well,  that  owe  their  good  finish  more  to  "bullhead  luck"  than 
delicate  managerial  ability,  but  that,  too,  is  a  diversion. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Boston  team  of  1919  could  not  get  on  its  feet 
no  matter  how  the  players  tried,  and  with  the  efforts  of  the  players 
to  get  going  came  no  end  of  bad  weather — Boston  had  an  awful 
time  of  it  with  the  weather  man  in  1919 — and  as  usually  follows 
there  were  incidental  injuries  to  players.  After  a  long  run  of  de- 
feats Boston  visited  New  York  and  finally  won  a  game,  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  owner,  to  the  players  and  to  the  manager.  It  did 
not  follow  that  Boston  continued  to  win  games  in  rapid  succession, 
but  that  one  victory  helped  to  induce  the  players  to  believe  that 
games  could  be  won  after  all.  The  team  showed  improvement  from 
that  time  for  an  interval  and  then  more  bad  weather,  more  misses 
here  and  there  and  other  incidentals,  threw  the  team  from  its  stride 
again. 

At  no  time  could  the  Boston  outfield  be  called  a  sterling  outfield 
as  compared  with  famous  Boston  outfields  of  the  past.  It  did  not 
have  a  Hugh  Duffy,  a  Tommy  McCarthy  or  a  Chick  Stahl.  It  had 
some  fair  players,  but  it  has  always  been  history  at  Boston  that  its 
team  was  pretty  well  provided  with  high  class  outfielders.  The  days 
of  the  past  have  been  filled  with  the  praises  of  the  good  work  of 
batters  and  fielders  in  Boston,  so  good  that  all  the  other  major  league 
teams  were  envious.  To  win  a  championship,  or  even  to  get  into  the 
first  division  or  to  be  in  the  fight  all  of  the  time,  whether  the  first 
division  is  the  reward  or  not,  a  ball  team  must  have  an  outfield  of 
excellence. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season  Boston  began  to  make  changes  in 
the  outfield.  It  was  really  the  first  opportunity  that  the  owner  had 
to  do  anything  of  that  kind.  No  available  material  was  open  to  him 
until  the  minor  leagues  had  finished  their  seasons.  After  they  had 
completed  their  schedules  Boston  went  South  and  made  selections 
and  also  picked  players  out  of  the  New  England  League.  While 
they  were  not  players  of  experience  they  showed  something  in  the 
few  games  in  which  they  had  an  opportunity  and  perhaps  with  the 
work  which  they  will  have  in  spring  training  this  season  the  team 
may  get  some  good  out  of  them. 

Boston's  infield  never  met  expectations.  Herzog  could  not  get 
going.  A  player  of  his  type  either  is  a  marvel  or  ordinary.  If  in  his 
best  form  he  is  a  fighter  and  of  indomitable  spirit,  but  if  not  in  his 
best  form  he  quickly  falls  off  in  his  work.  He  did  not  begin  the 
season  batting  well,  and  when  the  bat  fails  to  bring  forth  the  base 
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hits  the  player  is  fretful  and  uncertain  on  the  field.  Maranville,  back 
on  the  ball  field  after  a  year  in  the  navy,  was  not  the  Maranville 
who  had  gone  to  the  navy.  Very  few  of  the  ball  players  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  country  were  as  good  as  when  they  enlisted. 
However,  the  world  could  forgive  them  that  for  the  good  they  did 
for  their  country.  Maranville  was  not  steady.  Some  days  he  was 
the  same  alert  and  nimble  fielder  that  he  had  always  been  and  there 
were  other  days  when  he  was  not.  When  both  Maranville  and  Herzog 
were  going  bad  the  infield  had  its  troubles.  Smith  did  not  play  as 
well  at  third  as  had  been  expected.  It  became  necessary  to  make  a 
change  and  he  finally  finished  as  an  outfielder,  while  Boeckel,  who 
had  been  with  the  Pittsburgh  team,  went  to  third  base.  Time  came 
when  an  available  trade  could  be  made  with  Chicago  and  get  players 
for  Herzog.  and  he  was  sent  to  Chicago,  where  he  picked  up  quickly 
in  fielding,  although  he  did  not  finish  the  season  with  an  extraordi* 
nary  batting  average.  The  players  who  were  obtained  in  place  of 
Herzog  did  about  as  well  as  the  former  second  baseman,  but  that 
perhaps  is  not  a  fair  comparison  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  former 
second  baseman  was  not  up  to  his  best. 

The  only  player  of  the  infield,  except  Maranville,  who  had  his  post 
all  of  the  year,  was  Holke  at  first  base.  He  really  batted  better  than 
he  had  with  New  York  and  his  fielding  was  about  the  same,  but  the 
infield  could  not  be  held  up  by  a  first  baseman,  and  perhaps  Holke 
did  not  seem  to  be  as  good  as  he  really  was,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  other  players  were  doing  ordinary  work. 

Boston's  pitching  staff  at  times  was  a  pretty  good  pitching  staff. 
Of  course,  when  Nehf  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  club,  the 
staff  was  weakened,  although  the  owner  of  the  team  felt  that  in 
taking  over  a  number  of  young  pitchers  he  was  really  doing  better 
for  himself  in  the  seasons  that  might  follow  1919  than  he  would  be 
if  he  clung  to  the  stronger  players.  It  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  any 
ball  team  to  permit  a  player  like  Nehf  to  get  away,  as  without  injury 
he  is  likely  to  be  good  for  some  years  to  come,  and  New  York  on 
that  basis  perhaps  got  a  little  the  better  of  the  exchange.  Other 
pitchers  of  the  Boston  team  did  well  in  spots  and  if  the  general 
atmosphere  around  the  team  had  not  been  made  so  depressing  by  the 
gloomy  beginning   Boston  would  have  done  better. 

Behind  the  bat  Gowdy  did  not  catch  as  well  as  he  did  before  he 
went  to  the  army  and  that  hampered  the  team.  As  fine  a  soldier  as 
Gowdy  had  been,  and  as  much  as  the  people  liked  and  admired  him 
for  what  he  had  done,  they  would  not  get  Base  Ball  enthusiastic  over 
him  when  they  found  that  he  was  not  making  home  runs  as  he  had 
before  he  went  to  France.  Which  merely  shows  that  after  all  to  be 
a  ball  player  of  success  and  continued  value  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
the  home  run  hitter  does  not  forget  his  cunning  nor  the  pitcher  his 
eurve. 
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The  new  owner  of  the  club,  Mr.  George  W.  Grant,  with  perhaps 
as  hard  a  row  to  hoe  as  any  new  owner  could  be  asked  to  hoe,  cer- 
tainly stuck  to  his  post  with  grit  and  pluck.  While  he  deplored  the 
loss  of  the  games  that  set  so  hard  against  him,  he  did  what  he  could 
to  put  more  strength  into  the  team  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  if 
the  weather  had  been  but  half  decent  he  would  still  have  finished  in 
the  race  better  than  Brooklyn. 

It  was  not  a  good  season  for  the  Boston  club  in  the  matter  of 
attendance,  but  there  was  plenty  of  reason  for  that.  Strikes  on  the 
city  transportation  service  made  it  difficult  to  get  to  the  field.  Boston 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  cities  to  permit  increased  urban  fare  and 
the  citizens  of  the  place  were  so  put  out  at  the  increase  that  they 
boycotted  the  railroads.  All  of  this  and  more  the  Boston  club  was 
compelled  to  endure  while  making  its  first  year  fight  under  a  new 
owner. 

There  isn't  much  of  a  sequel  to  it  all  except  that  the  team  by  ever- 
lastingly keeping  at  it  finished  in  sixth  place.  That  may  not  seem 
much  of  an  achievement  to  look  at  it  superficially,  but  inasmuch  as 
it  was  freely  predicted  that  Boston  would  finish  in  eighth  place,  and 
after  all  the  twists  and  turns,  and  ups  and  downs  the  Boston  team 
encountered,  it  seemed  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  to  finish  in  sixth 
place,  and  to  that  measure  the  club  deserves  credit. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

ST.  LOUIS        St.  Louis  has  been  struggling  patiently  for  a 

Won 54    championship    team    in    the    National    League 

Lost S3    with    little   success,    but   with   splendid   perse- 

PC ; 394   verance.    It  has  had  an  organization  of  players, 

not  infrequently  up  to  the  average,  and  very  frequently  above  the 
ordinary.  Now  and  then,  but  not  so  frequently  as  some  may  believe, 
its  team  has  not  been  of  fighting  championship  caliber.  In  that  re- 
spect St.  Louis  does  not  differ  from  some  other  cities,  both  of  major 
league  and  minor  league  affiliation.  Some  of  the  Base  Ball  enthu- 
siasts of  St.  Louis  have  become  imbued  with  the  notion  that  their 
team  has  not  been  considered  seriously  enough  as  a  part  of  the 
National  League  circuit.  This  is  not  true  and  is  really  the  heritage 
of  years  of  defeat.  The  National  League  is  just  as  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  Base  Ball  in  St.  Louis  as  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  its  other 
members.  Arising  from  this  condition,  however,  an  atmosphere  of 
pessimism  has  been  created  which,  perhaps,  has  spread  in  some  part 
to  the  players,  and  when  the  fight  for  the  championship  has  broken 
against  them  their  power  for  forcefulness  has  waned.  Give  St.  Louis 
a  team  that  is  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  all  of  the  way,  a  team  that 
measures  its  capabilities  to  the  test  of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
city  by  the  Mississippi  River  will  arise  to  its  support  with  a  fervor  of 
appreciation  that  will  be  as  sincere  as  that  which  was  displayed  for 
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the  good  work  of  the  Cincinnati  team  in  1919,  a  pennant  winner 
after  years  of  endeavor.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  St.  Louis 
was  originally  a  National  League  city  and  that  the  first  test  of  loy- 
alty to  the  National  League  of  years'  duration  has  not  all  been  for- 
gotten. That  much  will  be  learned  at  any  time  by  sounding  the 
temper  of  the  St.  Louis  Base  Ball  enthusiasts. 

Against  the  heavy  odds  of  years  of  non-success  one  man  has  been 
working  to  bring  back  to  St.  Louis  its  earliest  importance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  League  circuit.  One  of  these  days  he  may  be  suc- 
cessful. If  he  is  not  successful  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  endeavor. 
His  name  is  Branch  Rickey.  He  is  struggling  with  every  effort  which 
he  possesses  to  inculcate  in  his  ball  players  a  spirit  that  is  as  fine  and 
keen  as  that  of  the  ball  players  in  other  cities  of  the  National  League. 
In  other  words,  to  eradicate  that  spirit  of  depression  which  attaches 
to  long  and  hard  years  of  non-success.  No  one  knows  better  than  he 
the  feeling  of  gloom  which  may  attach  itself  to  a  Base  Ball  team 
whose  members  feel  that  they  are  the  minus  part  of  a  plus  circuit. 
To  invigorate  the  mental  attitude  of  a  Base  Ball  team  is  as  essential 
as  that  the  team  shall  be  a  member  of  the  circuit  which  comprises 
part  of  the  national  game.  The  players  who  are  not  thus  invigorated 
are  those  who  fluctuate  between  everlasting  energy  and  energy  which 
alternates  with  hours  of  reaction,  and  a  team  given  to  such  "spells" 
is  that  which  one  day  will  play  any  Base  Ball  team  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  next  will  be  so  easy  to  defeat  that  the  patrons  of  Base  Ball 
wonder  at  its  intervals  of  combativeness. 

The  St.  Louis  Base  Ball  team  has  had  to  struggle  against  a  Base 
Ball  atmosphere  that  has  been  charged  with  rumors  as  to  the  possible 
disposition  of  some  of  its  higher-class  players.  No  manager  can  get 
the  best  of  efforts  out  of  a  condition  of  that  character.  That  the  con- 
dition exists  is  manifest  in  the  newspapers  of  the  last  two  years.  A 
player  who  begins  to  believe  that  there  is  another  orchard  than  that 
in  which  he  is  playing,  in  which  plums  from  the  trees  should  be  fall- 
ing into  his  lap  instead  of  into  the  laps  of  others,  will  begin  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  very  likely  if  the  plums  in  the  other  fellow's  orchard  are 
larger  than  those  which  grow  in  his  neighborhood  he  will  have  a  lust 
for  the  larger  plums.  It  is  true  that  any  ball  player  is  entitled  to  the 
reward  of  his  best  effort,  but  so  long  as  there  is  Base  Ball  not  all  of 
the  orchards  will  be  of  the  same  size  nor  all  of  the  plums  of  the  same 
sweetness. 

On  the  individual  merit  of  the  players  who  constituted  the  St.  Louis 
team  of  1919  it  does  not  seem  as  if  it  should  have  finished  seventh  in 
the  race  for  the  National  League  championship,  but  perhaps  too  much 
individuality  and  too  little  co-operation  was  the  very  reason  why  it 
did.  Except  for  strength  in  the  pitching  box,  where  strength  dis- 
played itself  more  at  intervals  than  as  a  continuous  peiformance.  St. 
Louis  was  any  but  a  bad  Base  Ball  team.     The  start  of  the  season 
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was  not  good.  A  poor  start  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  poor  finish, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  team  there  were  contributory  causes 
which,  combined  with  the  poor  start,  did  not  tend  to  stability  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

In  many  ways  St.  Louis  had  the  foundation  of  a  team  which  seemed 
to  be  good  enough  for  the  best.  In  the  outfield,  for  instance,  it  had 
one  of  the  most  improved  young  ball  players  who  had  entered  the 
National  League  for  many  seasons.  McHenry  came  into  his  own  so 
quickly  that  more  than  one  manager  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  signed 
him.  A  good  fielder  and  a  good  thrower  with  which  to  begin,  he 
quickly  developed  into  a  timely  batter.  Then  there  was  Shotten, 
who,  when  he  had  overcome  physical  disability  and  was  able  to  play 
continuously,  was  a  factor  of  importance  in  some  games  which  counted 
a  great  deal  against  the  leaders  in  the  race,  even  if  they  did  not 
count  much  for  St.  Louis.  Smith  seems  like  a  ball  player  who  will 
yet  make  his  reputation  in  the  National  League,  even  if  he  did  have 
a  bad  season  with  the  bat  last  year.  Possibly  the  bad  season  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pitchers  were  studying  Smith  more  closely  than 
he  was  studying  them. 

Heathcote,  for  his  type  of  outfielder,  was  above  the  average,  and 
much  above  it.  In  fielding  he  improved  with  rapidity  and  in  batting 
he  showed  that  he  could  learn,  for  while  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
will  ever  become  a  Dan  Brouthers,  he  will  surely  develop  into  a 
player  who  will  reach  first  base  above  the  average  of  ball  players 
because  of  his  speed  and  the  probability  that  he  will  work  more  and 
more  into  one  of  those  players  who  can  keep  a  pitcher  worrying  and 
against  whom  perfect  plays  will  have  to  be  made  at  first  base  if  he  is 
to  be  kept  from  making  runs.  Should  \ie  develop  skill  in  bunting,  in 
which  Willie  Keeler  was  so  proficient,  he  would  be  one  of  the  best 
runmakers  of  these  days.  Strangely  enough,  after  he  had  been  tried 
in  center  field,  where  he  played  to  great  advantage,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  could  play  first  base.  The  first  time  that  he  tried  to  play  first 
base  naturally  he  was  far  from  a  polished  first  baseman.  He  did  not 
use  his  feet  cleverly  and  sometimes  he  was  not  on  the  right  side  of 
the  bag  when  the  play  was  made.  Sometimes  he  was  in  such  bad 
position  that  it  made  him  look  awkward.  Heathcote-  however,  was 
bent  upon  trying  to  do  the  best  that  he  could,  and  before  the  season 
was  finished  he  was  playing  first  base  with  something  like  skill.  Man- 
ager Rickey  thinks  that  he  has  one  of  the  best  first  basemen  in  Heath- 
cote. Of  course,  he  isn'*  telling  folks  that  he  is  right  now  a  star,  but 
he  is  so  sanguine  that  Heathcote  will  do  well  before  he  gets  through 
with  first  base  that  he  believes  the  chances  of  St.  Louis  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  trying  to  make  him  into  a  first  baseman.  If,  after 
all,  he  doesn't  quite  come  to  expectations,  why  shouldn't  he  go  back 
to  the  outfield,  where  the  St.  Louis  club  will  not  make  much  of  a  mis- 
take in  playing  him  if  everything  breaks  right  in  other  ways?     Inci- 
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dentally,  all  this  had  to  do  with  the  race  in  1919,  because  it  shows  the 
kind  of  material  on  the  St.  Louis  team. 

The  infield  began  in  1919  with  players  of  reputation.  There  were 
Hornsby,  coveted  by  so  many  clubs;  Miller,  who  had  been  better  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  first  basemen  before  he  got  into  the  army;  Stock 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  fame,  and  Lavan,  with  Schultz  for 
utility. 

The  infield  never  was  a  stable  proposition,  and  that  was  one  rea- 
son it  was  not  successful  and  another  reason  why  St.  Louis  didn't 
finish  as  high  in  the  race  as  some  had  predicted.  Hornsby  was  tried 
at  second  base,  where  he  was  not  so  proficient  as  he  had  been  at  third 
base.  Stock  was  tried  at  second  base  and  sent  over  to  third  while 
Hornsby  was  being  tried  at  second.  Stock  was  not  cut  out  for  an 
ideal  second  baseman,  although  in  one  series  against  the  Giants  he 
played  second  base  like  a  combination  of  Fred  Pfeffer  and  John 
Evers.  That  was  the  fatal  series  which,  played  in  the  West,  over- 
whelmed the  Giants  in  their  race  for  the  championship.  Lavan  was 
not  no  steady  at  short  as  a  team  such  as  St.  Louis  needed,  although 
if  both  sides  on  his  right  and  left  had  been  taken  care  of  as  well  h« 
would  have  been  a  better  infielder  than  he  proved.  Miller  gradually 
fell  off  at  first  and  at  length  the  St.  Louis  team  began  to  experiment 
to  try  to  find  a  man  who  would  fill  the  bill.  The  last  was  Heathcote 
and  he  proved  to  be  the  best  experiment  of  the  year.  While  Hornsby 
is  not  an  ideal  third  baseman,  he  played  that  position  better  than 
any  other  on  the  infield,  and  if  St.  Louis  could  have  been  possessed 
of  a  first  baseman  who  could  bat  as  well  as  Hornsby,  and  if  also  St. 
Louis  could  have  had  a  little  more  surety  around  second  base,  the 
Cardinals  would  have  had  them  all  guessing. 

Behind  the  bat  St.  Louis  lost  Gonzales  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
because  he  declared  that  he  would  not  go  to  St.  Louis.  Eventually 
New  York  was  able  to  get  him  out  of  his  retirement  and  he  played 
with  that  team  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  later  came  a 
time  when  Snyder  was  subject  to  release  by  the  St.  Louis  club.  New 
York  heard  of  this  and  signed  him  to  a  contract  after  the  proper 
transfer  papers  had  been  made.  When  any  Base  Ball  team  loses  two 
good  catchers  it  has  been  hard  hit.  No  matter  the  reasons  for  the 
changes,  St.  Louis  lost  them,  and  neither  of  the  catchers,  who  did  the 
bulk  of  the  work  after  that,  were  of  the  caliber  of  those  who  left  the 
team. 

In  the  pitching  end  of  the  game  St.  Louis  never  was  really  at  top 
speed.  Doak  was  good  at  intervals.  Once  he  had  a  fine  interval,  and 
while  he  was  going  well  with  Goodwin  and  one  of  the  left-handers, 
St.  Louis  made  such  a  creditable  showing  that  a  first  division  finish 
began  to  be  discussed.  It  was  too  stiff  a  pace  to  be  maintained,  and 
it  was  not  maintained.  Ames  had  been  a  fine  worker  in  1918,  but  he 
was  not  up  to   that  year's   standard  in   1919.     Eventually  he  was 
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released  to  the  Philadelphia  club.  He  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
National  League,  and  none  has  worked  harder  in  his  time. 

It  was  not  the  best  of  seasons  for  St.  Louis  from  the  standpoint  of 
attendance  and  that  which  follows  good  attendance.  Even  conceding 
that  there  might  have  been  some  disappointments,  so  far  as  the 
players  were  concerned,  St.  Louis  did  not  awake  to  Base  Ball  with 
the  same  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  that  characterized  other  cities  of 
the  major  league  circuits.  It  is  possible  that  the  good  people  of 
St.  Louis  were  still  too  busy,  as  the  shops  and  factories  were  working 
up  to  their  capacity.  The  one  most  evident  fact  was  that  the  Base 
Ball  was  better  in  every  way,  sO  far  as  the  general  public  was  con- 
cerned, when  St.  Louis  had  a  bit  of  a  winning  streak.  The  winning 
streaks  were  not  often  enough  and  were  not  protracted  enough  to  get 
the  Base  Ball  thermometer  to  100  in  the  shade. 

♦  4-  + 

PHILADELPHIA  Some  club  must  be  eighth  in  the  r^ice  for  the 

Won 47    National  League  championship,  although  it  is 

Lost 90    a  ranking  that  is  not  coveted.    It  has  fallen  to 

p,c 343  all   owners   and   managers,   high   and   low,    no 

matter  how  great  their  self-confidence  and  determination,  not  always 
to  finish  in  the  first  division,  and  to  some  of  them  to  finish  more  often 
than  feels  good  to  their  craniums  in  the  second  division.  It  was  the 
lot  of  the  Philadelphia  National  League  club  to  finish  eighth  in  the 
National  League  championship  race  of  1919.  A  matter  really  of  more 
concern  to  the  owners  of  the  club  was  the  somewhat  indifferent  show- 
ing which  was  made  by  the  players  of  the  team. 

The  season  began  with  John  Coombs,  former  pitcher  for  the  Ath- 
letics and  later  pitcher  for  the  Brooklyn  National  League  club,  as 
manager.  Coombs  had  experience  equal  to  that  of  any  man  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  playing  department  of  the  game.  He  had 
been  with  a  team  which  had  won  championships  and  which  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  world  series.  The  "world  series"  part  may  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth,  as  it  doesn't  bring  out  much  of  anything  in  regard 
to  the  winning  of  a  championship.  By  the  time  that  the  world  series 
is  due  to  be  played  the  coming  participants  have  proved  to  the  public 
about  all  the  Base  Ball  there  is  in  them,  unless  they  are  improving 
players  and  not  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  their  ability. 
Being  a  member  of  a  league  championship  team  and  going  through  a 
league  race  with  credit  to  himself  as  an  active  participant  was  quite 
another  matter,  and  the  period  in  which  Coombs  played  with  the 
Brooklyn  team  added  greatly  to  his  fund  of  information  in  regard  to 
National  League  players,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  just  the  right  man 
for  Philadelphia.  Then,  too,  he  was  returning  to  a  city  where  he  had 
helped  to  make  Base  Ball  popular,  and  where  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Athletics,  and  that  was  in  his  favor.    He  did  not 
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have  all  of  the  best  material  in  Base  Ball  with  which  to  begin,  but 
there  were  other  teams  in  the  same  predicament.  The  war  had  left  a 
shortage,  except  as  teams  were  possessed  of  players  by  right  of  title 
which  preceded  the  war. 

After  a  whiff  of  favorable  playing,  which  made  the  Philadelphias 
grin  with  a  little  confidence,  and  which  encouraged  the  friends  of 
Coombs  to  believe  that  he  had  found  a  vocation  at  which  he  would  be 
successful,  the  situation  developed  quite  the  other  way.  The  team 
relapsed  into  a  losing  streak,  of  which  there  seemed  likely  to  be  no 
end.  One  experiment  followed  another,  and  each  experiment  seemed 
to  bring  about  results  which  perhaps  were  worthless  or  perhaps  not 
so  good  as  the  bad  which  had  preceded.  Coombs  appeared  to  be  a 
little  panic  stricken  with  the  succession  of  adversities  which  had 
befallen  him,  and  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  was.  Knock  a  man 
down  once  in  seven  days  and  he  is  likely  to  get  up  and  grin  over  it, 
but  knock  him  down  seven  days  in  repetition  and  then  seven  more, 
and  all  fun  is  lost  out  of  the  thing.  In  any  event,  the  defeats  of  the 
team  became  so  many  and  the  appearance  of  demoralization  so  much 
in  evidence  that  it  was  finally  agreed  best  to  appoint  a  new  manager, 
and  Coombs  relinquished  his  position,  to  be  succeeded  by  Cravath, 
outfielder  of  the  same  team,  who  began  with  the  Philadelphia  team 
as  manager  for  1920.  He  had  a  little  better  luck  than  was  enjoyed 
by  Coombs  in  1919  in  the  short  period  in  which  he  acted  as  manager. 
He  is  popular,  has  had  plenty  of  Base  Ball  experience,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  he  can  put  together  a  winning  team — not  to  buy 
a  team  of  winners  who  have  demonstrated  their  value  and  who  require 
no  judgment  except  that  of  selection  and  ample  means — because  there 
are  not  enough  such  players — but,  on  the  other  hand,  put  together  a 
team  from  the  younger  material  that  he  can  get,  which  will  require 
managerial  judgment  to  weld  into  a  successful  fighting  outfit. 

Exchanges  of  players  for  Philadelphia  did  not  all  work  out  as  well 
as  had  been  anticipated.  A  great  deal  which  seemed  to  be  good 
proved  to  be  worthless.  That  is  the  luck  which  follows  Base  Ball 
now  and  then.  Meusel,  in  the  outfield,  developed  a  fine  batting  streak 
during  the  season  and  is  a  player  who  should  go  further  along  the 
high  road  of  perfection.  Luderus,  at  first  base,  a  sturdy  guardian  of 
stop  one,  made  a  record  for  the  National  League  and  himself,  when 
he  ended  up  by  playing  in  more  games  than  any  other  player  in  the 
old  organization.  He  went  ahead  of  Eddie  Collins  and  all  other  con- 
temporaries. Second  base  was  weak  and  Bancroft,  at  shortstop,  who 
is  one  of  the  sterling  shortstops  of  the  league,  appeared  to  be  less 
effective  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was  asked  to  do  much  in  other 
territory.  Neither  side  of  him  was  as  well  taken  care  of  as  should  be 
for  a  man  of  Bancroft's  positive  ability. 

Philadelphia  did  not  have  much  good  fortune  behind  the  bat, 
Adams  is  a  steady  catcher,  but,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1919  he 
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obtained  his  first  real  experience  as.  a  major  league  candidate.  He 
gave  his  best  and  he  may  do  better  another  year.  Cady  had  grown 
rather  heavy  for  ballplaying  and  fell  behind  somewhat  appreciably. 

In  pitchers  Philadelphia  was  as  variegated  as  Joseph's  coat.  One 
day  there  would  be  a  real  game  pitched  by  a  real  pitcher.  It  doesn't 
matter  much  which  pitcher,  because  any  one  of  them  was  likely  to 
pitch  a  good  game  when  least  expected.  On  other  days  there  would 
be  no  real  pitching.  Of  all  the  pitchers  who  were  part  of  the  team, 
not  one  who  ranked  well  was  with  the  team  all  of  the  year.  Phila- 
delphia obtained  most  of  them  by  trades  and  transfers.  Meadows 
was  procured  from  St.  Louis.  After  going  like  a  house  afire  he  lost 
his  grip.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  of  Meadows  with  Phila- 
delphia in  1919  would  indicate  that  he  will  bear  watching  in  1920. 
Jacobs  was  procured  by  trade  from  Pittsburgh.  He  is  like  any 
pitcher  with  a  wide  curve  which  breaks  barrelhoop  fashion.  He 
needs  plenty  of  work.  Another  thing  which  will  help  him,  as  it 
helps  all  big  curve  pitchers,  is  plenty  of  hard  work  at  practice.  Con- 
trol is  the  vital  factor  of  all  successful  pitching,  and  no  matter 
whether  pitchers  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  that  statement  they  will 
find  that  they  must  subscribe  to  it  if  they  expect  to  remain  long  in 
fast  company.  Too  often  a  pitcher  enters  professional  Base  Ball  with 
no  idea  of  staying  more  than  a  year  or  so  and  is  unwilling  to  give  up 
much  time  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  game.  If  he  refuses  after  he 
has  signed  a  contract  to  try  to  perfect  himself  in  Base  Ball  he  may  as 
well  make  up  his  mind  to  the  fact  that  he  will  have  a  very  brief 
career,  for  it  does  not  take  long  for  the  experienced  man  in  Base 
Ball  to  get  to  the  gist  of  the  thing  so  far  as  indifferent  work  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  many  defeats  which  were  a  part 
of  the  stormy  weather  attending  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  club  in 
1919  had  their  bearing  on  the  rough  journey  of  the  players  all  of  the 
season.  They  struggled  against  a  handicap  that  would  have  daunted 
a  team  possessed  of  much  more  real  playing  value.  A  better  start 
and  reconstruction  for  1920  will  surely  make  the  Philadelphia 
National  League  team  another  type  of  factor  in  the  championship 
race. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  APRIL  29. 

Club.                           Won.  Lost.  PC.  Club.                           Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Cincinnati 5         0       1000       Pittsburgh     2  2  .500 

Brooklyn     4         0       1000       Chicago 2  2  .500 

New  York    2         2       .500       Boston    0  4  .000 

Philadelphia     2         2       .500       St.   Louis    0  5  .000 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  MAY  13. 

Brooklyn     9  3  .750  Pittsburgh     6  7  .462 

Cincinnati    11  4  .738  Philadelphia     4  6  ,400 

New  York   8  4  .667  St.   Louis    3  12  .200 

Chicago   9  6  .600  Boston    1  9  .100 


J.  C.  Benton;  2, 
Arthur  N.  Nehf: 
Frank  F.  Frisch. 


Henry  Zimmerman;  3.  Jean  Dubuc;  4,  Lawrence  J.  Doyle* 
6,  Arnold  J.  Statz;  7,  Miguel  Gonzalez:  8.  Frank  Snyder: 
_  Conlon.  Photos.  N.  Y 

GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  NATIONALS. 
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STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JUNE  3. 


Club. 

New  York    24 

Cincinnati    20 

Brooklyn     18 

Chicago    17 


Won.  Lost.  PC. 

8  .750 

14  .588 

14  .563 
16 


.515 


Club. 
Pittsburgh     . 
Philadelphia 

Boston      

St.   Louis    ... 


Won.  Lost. 
..     16        13 
..     11        16 

..     11        19 
, .     10        22 
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PC. 

.457 
.448 
.345 
.313 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JUNE  17. 


New   York   29  13  .698 

Cincinnati    27  18  .600 

Chicago    24  21  .533 

Pittsburgh     24  21  .533 


St.    Louis 21  24  .467 

Brooklyn     21  26  .447 

Philadelphia     .. 15  25  .375 

Boston    14  28  .333 


New  York    

Cincinnati    37 

Pittsburgh     32 

Chicago    32 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  1. 

36        19        .655       Brooklyn     29  29  500 

23        .627        St.    Louis    26  33  .441 

27        .542       Boston    19  35  .352 

29        .525       Philadelphia     18  35  .340 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  15. 


New  York    46  23  .667 

Cincinnati     49  25  .662 

Chicago    41  33  .554 

Pittsburgh     38  36  .514 


Brooklyn     37  35 

St.    Louis    29  44 

Boston    26  43 

Philadelphia     20  47 


.377 
.299 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago    . . . 
Brooklyn     . 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  29. 


53 


46 
40 


24  .688  Pittsburgh     40  43  .482 

27  .671  Boston    30  48  .385 

36  .561  St.    Louis    .' 30  50  .375 

42  .488  Philadelphia     27  51  .346 


Cincinnati 

New  York    51  33  .637 

Chicago    52  42  .553 

Brooklyn     46  49  .484 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AUGUST  12. 

31        .679       Pittsburgh     46        50 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
St.   Louis    ... 


37 
35 
33 


54 
55 
59 


.479 

.407 
.389 
.359 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  SEPTEMBER  2. 


Cincinnati    82  37  .689 

New  York    73  42  .635 

Chicago    .. 63  51  .553 

Pittsburgh     57  58  .496 


Brooklyn     57  60  .487 

Boston    46  60  .411 

St.    Louis    41  73  .360 

Philadelphia     41  73  .360 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  SEPTEMBER  16. 

Cincinnati    91       41        .690       Brooklyn     63 

New  York   80        48        .625       Boston    51 

Chicago    69        60        .534       St.    Louis    '.  49 

Pittsburgh     67       64        .511       Philadelphia 45 


77 
S3 


.485 
.405 
.389 
.352 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON;  SEPTEMBER  28. 
Cin.    N.Y.    Chi.  Pitts.  Bklyn.  Bos.    St.L.    Phil.    Won.  Lost. 


Cincinnati 
New    York 
Chicago     . . 
Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn     . 

Boston    

St.  Louis  . 
Philadelphia 


12 
14 


14 
11 
11 


13 
12 
11 
11 

*7 
9 


16 
14 
13 
11 
13 

10 
5 


14 
14 
13 
11 
11 
10 


15 
14 
13 
14 
12 
15 
7 


96 
87 
75 
71 
69 
57 
54 
47 


44 
53 
65 

68 
71 
82 
S3 
90 


PC. 

.686 
.621 
.536 
.511 
.493 
.410 
.394 
.343 


EDD  J.  ROUSH, 

Cincinnati, 

LeadingJBatsman,  National  League.^1919., 
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National  League  Averages 

CHAMPIONSHIP   WINNERS   IN   PREVIOUS   YEARS. 


1871— Athletics 759 

1872— Boston    830 

1873— Boston    729 

1874— Boston    717 

1875— Boston    899 

187ft— Chicago   788 

1877— Boston 646 

1878— Boston    683 

1879— Providence 702 

1880— Chicago   798 

1881— Chicago   667 

1882—  Chicago   655 

1883— Boston    643 

1884— Providence 750 

1885— Chicago   770 

1886— Chicago   726 


1887— Detroit  637 

1S88— New  York .641 

1889— New  York 659 

1890— Brooklyn ^67 

1891— Boston    630 

1892— Boston    680 

1893— Boston    ...  .667 

1894— Baltimore 695 

1S95— Baltimore 669 

1896— Baltimore 698 

1897— Boston    795 

1898— Boston    685 

1899— Brooklyn   682 

1900— Brooklyn   603 

1901— Pittsburgh 647 

1902— Pittsburgh 741 


1903— Pittsburgh 650 

1904— New  York 693 

1905— New  York 668 

1906— Chicago   765 

1907— Chicago   704 

1908— Chicago   643 

1909— Pittsburgh 724 

1910— Chicago   676 

1911— New  York 647 

1912— New  York 682 

1913— New  York 664 

1914— Boston    614 

1915— Philadelphia  ..  .592 

1916— Brooklyn 610 

1917— New  York 636 

1918— Chicago    651 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Following  is  the  official  record  of  games  won  and  lost  in  the  contest  for  the 
championship  of  the  National  League,   season  of  1919: 


Cin. 
Cincinnati  ....  — 
New    York    ...     8 

Chicago     8 

Pittsburgh    ...    6 

Brooklyn    7 

Boston     4 

St.   Louis   6 

Philadelphia...    5 
Protested   Games 


N.Y. 

12 


Chi.  Pitts.  Bklyn.  Bos.  St.L.  Phil.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 


12 
14 

9 

9 

7 
7 

7 


14 
11 
11 


9 


13 
12 
11 
11 

7 
9 


16 
14 
13 
11 
13 

10 
5 


14 
14 
13 
11 

11 
10 

10 


15 
14 
13 
14 
12 
15 
7 


96 
87 
75 
71 
69 
57 
54 
47 


44 
53 
65 
68 
71 
82 
83 
90 


replayed  July  27 


.621 
.536 
.511 
.493 
.410 
.394 
.343 
(sec- 


July  6— Pittsburgh   at  Cincinnati 
ond  gar-re)   and  won  by  Cincinnati. 
Games  Remaining  Unplayed:     Sept.  10— Boston  at  Pittsburgh;  Sept.  20 — Phil- 


adelphia at   St.   Louis; 
unplayed  games,  4. 


Sept.   21— Philadelphia   at   St.   Louis    (2  games).     Total 


INDIVIDUAL    BATTING. 


Name  and  Club. 
Bailey,     A.     Lincoln, 


G.  AB.  R. 

21  18  1 
34  49  7 
83  214  34 
62  159  16 


H 
H.  TB.  2B.3B.R. 
7  8  10  0 
18  22  1  0  1 
73  137  18  5  12 
52  68  7  3  1 


Chicago R 

Mitchell,     Clarence    E.,    Brooklyn. ..  .L 

Cravath,    C.    C,    Philadelphia R 

Thorpe,     James,     N.Y. 2,     Boston  60.. R 

Roush,     Edd      J.,     Cincinnati L  133  504  73  162  216  19  13 

Allen,    Nick,    Cincinnati     R     15     25     7       8     10     0     1 

Hornsby,    Rogers,    St.    Louis R  138  512  68  163  220  15     9 

Barber,     Turner,     Chicago L     76  230  26     72     89     9     4 

Young,    Ross,    New    York L  130  489  73  152  203  31     7 

Groh,    Henry    K.,    Cincinnati.. R  122  448  79  139  193  17  11 

Stock,    Milton    J.,    St.    Louis R  135  492  56  151  175  16    4 

Myers,    Harry    H.,    Brooklyn R  133  512  62  157  223  23  14 

Carey,     Max    G.,     Pittsburgh. ...  .Both     6624441     75     8910     2 

Meusel,    EmiL     Philadelphia R  135  521  65  159  214  26     7 

Burns,   George  J.,    New  York R  139  534  86  162  216  30     9 

Statz,   Arnold  J.,    New  York R     21     60     7     18     22     2     1 

Konetchy,    Edward    J.,    Brooklyn R  132  486  46  145  190  24     9 

Wheat,    Zack   D.,   Brooklyn L  137  536  70  159  219  23  11 

Flack,     Max,     Chicago L  116  469  71  138  184  20     4 

Luderus,    Fred    W.,    Philadelphia L  138  509  60  149  206  30     6 

Whitted,  Geo.  B.,   Phila.78,   Pitts.35.R  113  420  47  123  169  21     8 


S 

H.SB.PO. 
0  0  .389 
0  0  .367 
12  4  8  .341 
15  7  .327 
3  20  20  .321 
0  0  0  .320 
8  10  17  .318 
0  10     7  .313 

2  13  24  .311 
5  15  21  .310 
0  18  17  .307 

5  22  13  .307 
4  18  .307 

11  24  .305 
8  40  .303 
0     2  .300 

21  14  .298 
6  15  .297 

6  11  18  .294 
5     9     6  .293 

3  11  12  .293 
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INDIVIDUAL   BATTING—  ( Continued) . 

H    S 
Name   and   Club.  G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.  2B.3B.R.  H.SB.  PC. 

Stengel,    Clias.    D.,    Pittsburgh L     89  32138     94  136  10  10  4  13  12.293 

Holke,    Walter   L.,    Boston Both  137  518  48  151  177  14     6  0  26  19  .292 

Kelly,    George    L.,    New    York R     32  107  12     31     44     6     2  1     5     1.290 

Deal,    Chas.    A.,    Chicago .  .R  116  405  37  117  156  23     5  2  22  11  .289 

Dovle,    Larry    J.,    New    York L  113  381  61  110  165  14  10  7     3  12  .289 

Cooper,    A.    W.,    Pittsburgh R     36  101     9     29     35     2     2  0     1     5.287 

McHenry,    Austin,    St.    Louis R  110  371  41  106  150  19  11  1  12     7  .286 

Killefer,    Wm.    L.,    Chicago R  103  315  17     90  104  10    2  0  13     5.286 

Kilduff,    P.    J.,    Chic. 31,    Brook.32...R     63  16114     46     59     7     3  0     6     6.286 

Shotten,    B.   E.,    St.    Louis L     85  270  35     77  103  13     5  1     6  17  .285 

€hase,    Hal.    H.,    New    York R  110  408  58  116  162  17     7  5  15  16  .284 

Riggert,    Joseph,    Boston    R     63  240  34     68     98     8     5  4     3     9.283 

Hogg,     Bradley,     Philadelphia L     25     60     5     17     20    3    0  0     1     0.283 

Griffith,    Thos.    H.,    Brooklyn L  125  484  65  136  180  18     4  6  11     8  .281 

Johnston,    James    H.,    Brooklyn R  117  405  56  114  136  11     4  116  11.281 

McCarty,    Lewis   G.,    New    York R     85  210  17     59     78     5     4  2     7     2.281 

Southworth,    Wm.    H.,    Pittsburgh. .  .L  121  453  56  127  181  14  14  4  16  23  .280 

Eller,    H.    O.,    Cincinnati R     38     93  10     26     38     3     3  1     1     2.280 

Heathcote,    Clifton,    St.    Louis L  114  401  53  112  136  13     4  1  11  26  .279 

Oowdy,    Henry   M.,    Boston R     78  219  18    61     74    8    1  1     6    5.279 

Olson,    Ivan    M.,    Brooklyn .R  140  590  73  164  199  14     9  1  12  26  .278 

Herzog,    Chas.    L..    Chic.52,    Bost.73..R  125  468  42  130  163  12     9  1  20  28  .278 

Williams,    Fred    C,    Philadelphia L  109  435  54  121  171  21     1  9     9     9  .278 

Kauff,    Benj.,    New    York L  135  491  73  136  207  27     7  10  11  21  .277 

Fletcher,    Arthur,     New    York R  127  488  54  135  174  20     5  3  12     6  .277 

Daubert,    Jacob    E.,    Cincinnati L  140  537  79  148  188  10  12  2  39  11  .276 

Bigbee,    Carlson   L.,    Pittsburgh L  125  478  61  132  157  11     4  2     7  31  .276 

Smith,    James    L.,    Cincinnati Both     28     40     9     11     21     1     3  1     4     1.275 

Barbare,    Walter,    Pittsburgh R     85  293  34     80  104  11     5  116  11.273 

Wingo,    Ivy    B.,    Cincinnati L     76  245  30     67     91  12     6  0     3     4.273 

Nicholson,     Fred.,     Pittsburgh R     30     66     8     18     27     2    2  1     1     2  .273 

Bancroft,    David,    Philadelphia Both     92  335  45     91  118  13     7  0     9     8  .272 

Sherdell,   Wm.,    St.   Louis    L     40    48    1     13    15     2    0  0    0    0  .271 

Fisher,    Ray    L.,    Cincinnati R     26     59  11     16     17     1     0  0     2     1.271 

Kopf,   William  L.,    Cincinnati Both  135  503  51  136  164  18     5  0  11  18  .270 

Magee,    Lee,    Chic.79,    Brook. 45. .  .Both  124  448  52  121  155  19     6  1  26  19  .270 

Hollocher,     Chas.     J.,     Chicago L  115  430  51  116  149  14     5  3  21*6.270 

LeBourveau,    DeWitt,    Philadelphia.  .L    17     63    4    17    17    0    0  0    0V  2  .270 

Carter,     Paul,     Chicago L     29     26     2       7       70000     0.269 

Merkle,     Fred    C,     Chicago R  133  498  52  133  174  20     6  3  12  20.267 

Maranville,    Walter    J.,    Boston R  131  480  44  128  181  18  10  5  12  12  .267 

Barnes,    Jesse   L„    New   York L     46  120  14    32     39     5     1  0     7     0.267 

Carroll,    Dorsey   L.,    Boston L     15     49  10     13    18    3     1  0    1     5.265 

Bath,    Morris    C,    Cincinnati L  138  537  77  142  160  13     1  1  23  17  .264 

€lemons,    Vernon  J.,    St.    Louis R     88  239  14     63     86  13     2  2     5     4  .264 

Buether,    Walter   H.,    Cincinnati L     42     92     8     24     32     2     3  0  /3     1  .261 

Ames,    Leon  K.,    St.Louis23,    Phila.S.R     26     23     0       6       710010  .261 

Wilson,    Arthur    E.,    Boston R     7119114     49     59     8     1  0     9     2.257 

Zimmerman,    Henry,    New    York R  123  444  56  113  157  20     6  4  20     8  .255 

Rawlings,    John    W.,    Boston R     77  275  30     70     85     8     2  115  10.255 

Schultz,    Joseph,     St.     Louis.. R     88  229  24     58     75     9     1  2     5     4.253 

Schmidt,     Waltei,     Pittsburgh R     85  267  23     67     80     9     2  0     9     5.251 

Boeckel,    Norman  D., Pitts. 45,Bost.95.R  140  517  60  129  166  20     7  1   11  21  .250 

Cueto,    Manuel,    Cincinnati R     29     88  10     22     24     2     0  0     5     5.250 

Smith,    Earl,     New    York L     21     36     5       9     13     2     1  0     1     1  .250 

Krueger,    Ernest    G.,    Brooklyn R     80  226  24    56     86     7     4  5     3    4.248 

Fillingim,    Dana,    Boston L     32    65     3    16    18     2    0  0    4    0.246 

Grimes,    Burleigh    A.,    Brooklyn R     26     69     8     17     21     4    0  0    2     1   .246' 

Mann,    Leslie,    Chic.80,    Bost.40 R  120  444  46  109  159  14  12  4  16  19  .245 

Pick,    Charles,    Chic.75,    Bost.34 L  109  383  39     94  120     9     7  1  14  21  .245 

Smith,    J.    Carlisle,    Boston... R     87  241  24     59     68     6     0  1   10     6  .245 

Duncan,    Patrick,     Cincinnati R     31     90     9     22     37     3     3  2     5     2    244 

Paulette,    Eugene, St. Louis43,Phila. 67. R  110  387  31     94  117  14     3  1     5  14  .243 

Gutshaw,    George    W.,    Pittsburgh ...  R  139  512  49  124  164  15     8  3  16  36  .242 
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Name   and   Club.  G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.  2B.3B.R.  H.SB.  PC. 

Neale,    A.    Earle,    Cincinnati L  139  500  57  121  158  10  32  1  31  28  .242- 

Lavan,    John,     St.     Louis R  100  356  25  86  105  12  2  1     9  4  .242 

Clarke,    Jay    J.,    Philadelphia L  26     62     4  15     18     3  0  0     1  1  .242 

Baird,   A.  W.,   Jr.,    New  York R  38     83     8  20     21     1  0  0     1  3  .241 

Powell,     Raymond    R..    Boston L  123  470  51  111  153  12  12  2  11  16  .236- 

Baird,    Douglas,Phil.66,St.L.16,Bk.20.R  102  335  40  79  108  13  5  2  16  18  .23fr 

Jacobs,    Elmer,    Phil.17,    St.L.17 R  34     68     5  16     22     4  1  0     2  0  .235 

Adams,    John    B.f    Philadelphia R  78  232  14  54     68     7  2  1     3  4.233 

Ward,    Charles,     Brooklyn R  45  150     7  35     40     1  2  0     7  0.233 

Miller,    John   B.f    St.   Louis R  101  346  38  80  101  10  4  1  16  6  .231 

Callahan,    Leo    D.,    Philadelphia. ...  .L  81235  26  54    79  14  4  1     6  5.230* 

Terry,    Zeb.    A.,    Pittsburgh R  129  472  46  107  131  12  6  0  15  12.227 

Toney,   Fred.,   New  York R  24     66    4  15     16     1  0  0     5  0.227 

Frisch,    Frank   F.,    New   York Both  54  190  21  43    56     3  2  2    3  15  .22& 

Miller,    Otto,    Brooklyn R  51164  18  37    42    5  0  0    3  2.226 

Sicking,    Edward   J..N.Y.6,Phil.61.Both  67  200  18  45     49     2  1  0    8  4  .225 

Lear,    Fred    F.,    Chicago R  40     76     8  17     25     3  1  1     3  2  .224 

Schreiber,    Henry,    Cincinnati R  19     58     5  13     17     4  0  0    2  0  .224 

Smith,    Jack,    St.    Louis L  119  408  47  91113  16  3  0  16  30  .22$. 

Saier,    Victor,     Pittsburgh L  58  166  19  37     52    3  3  2    4  5.223 

McQuillan,    Hugh,    Boston R  20    18    3  4      510010  .222 

Tragresser,   W.  J.,   Bost.20,   Phil.35..R  55  154  10  34     43    9  0  0    1  5  .221 

Nehf,    Arthur  N.,    Bost.22,    N.Y.13...L  35     95  11  21     36     8  2  1     2  1  .221 

Daly,    Thos.    D.,    Chicago R  25     50     4  11     13    0  1  0    1  0  .22G 

Rariden,    Wm.    A.,    Cincinnati R  74  218  16  47     62    6  3  1     6  4  .21& 

O'Farrell,     Robert,     Chicago ..R  49  125  11  27     35     4  2  0     3  2.216 

Magee,    Sherwood    R.,    Cincinnati R  56  163  11  35     43     6  1  0    8  4.215 

Blackwell,    Fred   W.,    Pittsburgh L  24     65     3  14     17     3  0  0     3  0  .215 

Cady,    Forrest   L.,    Philadelphia R  34     98     6  21     30     6  0  1     3  1  ,214 

Blackburne,    Russell,   Bos.31,    Phil.72.R  103  371  37  79  110  13  6  2  28  5  .213- 

Dillhoefer.    Wm.    M.,    St.    Louis, R  45  108  11  23     30     3  2  0     3  5.213 

Nutter,     Everett,     Boston. L  18     52    4  11     11     0  0  0     0  1  .212 

Robertson,    Davis,    N.Y.I,    Chic. 27... L  28     96     8  20     25     2  0  1     0  3.208- 

Mayer,    J.    Erskine,    Pittsburgh R  18     29     4  6       60001  0.207 

Cruise,    Walton    A.,    StL.9,    Bos.73..L  82  262  23  54    65     8  0  1     8  8.206 

Bressler,    Raymond   B.,    Cincinnati. .  .R  61165  22  34     51     3  4  2     7-2.206 

Pfeffer,    E.    J.,    Brooklyn R  30     97     6  20     22     0  10     3  1  .206- 

Tuero,    Oscar,    St.    Louis R  45     39     4  8      9    10  0    2  0.205 

Wheat,    McK.    D.,    Brooklyn R  41112     5  23     26     3  0  0    3  1.205 

Malone,    Lewis    A.,    Brooklyn R  51162    9  33    46    7  3  0  11  1.204 

Goodwin,   Marvin  M.,   St.   Louis...... R  34     60     7  12     14     0  1  0     1  0  .20G 

Snyder,    Frank,    St.L.50,     N.Y.32....R  82  246  14  49     63  10  2  0     7  3.199 

Paskert,    George    H.,    Chicago., R  88  270  21  53     76  11  3  2  10  7.196 

Lee,    Clifford    W.,    Pittsburgh R  42  112     5  22     32     2  4  0    2  2.196 

Benton,    J.    C,    New   York ,R  35     67     5  13     16     0  0  1     3  0.194 

Rudolph,    Richard,    Boston Both  37     88     3  17     25     1  2  1     1  0.193 

Hickman,    D.    J.,    Jr.,    Brooklyn R  57  104  14  20     25     3  1  0    2  2.192 

Hendrix,    Claude    R.,    Chicago R  36     78     6  15     19     1  0  1     0  0.192 

Mollwitz,    Fred,    Pitts. 56,     St.L.25...R  8125118  48     61     5  4  0     6  11  .191 

Gonzalez,     Miguel,     New    York ..R  58  158  18  30    36    6  0  0    4  3.190 

Sallee,    H.    F.,    Cincinnati R  29     74     5  14     20     2  2  0     8  1.189 

Adams,    Chas.    B.,    Pittsburgh L  34     92     2  17     21     2  1  0     3  0  .185 

Martin,    Elwood    G.,    Chicago R  35     44     38       91005  0.182 

Pearce,     Harry,     Philadelphia R  68  244  24  44     53    3  3  0     7  6.180 

Caton,   James  H.,    Pittsburgh R  39  102  13  18     23     1  2  0     6  2.176 

Mamaux,   Albert  L.,    Brooklyn R  30     63     5  11     14     3  0  0    2  0  .175 

Scott,    John    W.,    Boston L  24     40     4  7       81002  0.175 

Vaughn,    James    L.,    Chicago Both  38     98     5  17     21     4  0  0     1  0  .173 

Alexander,     G.    C,     Chicago R  30     70     6  12     13     1  0  0     4  0.171 

Schmandt,    Raymond    H.,    Brooklyn.. R  47  127     8  21     25     4  0  0     0  0  .165 

Carlson,     Harold,     Pittsburgh R  22     43     3  7     10     1  1  0     1  0.163 

May,    Jake,    St.    Louis R  28     37     0  6       6     0  0  0     3  0.162 

Cadore,    Leon    J.,    Brooklyn R  35     87     4  14     16     2  0  0     0  0  .161 

McCabe,    William    F.,    Chicago Both  33     84     8  13     18     3  1  0     1  3  .155 


J 


1  Charles  L  Herzog:  2.  Claude  R.  Hendryx;  3,  Paul  Carter :  4  Fred  C  Merkle; 
|ttfenl'6,  George  H.  Pastert;  7,  Thomas  D-^^Sf; 
McCabe.  GROUP  OF  CHICAGO  NATIONALS. 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 

Name   and  Club.  G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.  2B.3B.R.  H.SB.  PC. 

Keating,    A.    W.,    Boston R  24  46  4  7  11     1     0    1     3    0.152 

Rixey,    Eppa,    Jr.,     Philadelphia L  23  47  3  7  920030  .149 

Smith,   Sherrod   M.,   Brooklyn R  30  54  4  8  10    2    0    0     4     0  .148 

Dubuc,    Jean,    New    York R  37  42  2  6  91100     0.143 

Kelly,    Joseph    H.,    Boston R  18  64  3  9  10     1     0    0     1     2.141 

Woodward,    Frank   R.,Phil.l7,St.L.17.R  34  50  4  7  901052  .140 

Cheney,    L.    R.,    Brook.9,Bos.8,Phil.9.R  26  43  1  6  600000  .140 

Packard,    Eugene,    Philadelphia L  27  51  8  7  10    1     1     0    0    0.137 

Hamilton,     Earl,     Pittsburgh L  28  52  2  7  700011  .135 

Smith,    George    A.,    N.Y.3,    Phil.31..R  34  63  2  8  10    2     0     0     2     0  .127 

Luque,    Adolfo,    Cincinnati R  31  32  3  4  71102     0.125 

Douglas,    Phil.    B.,    Chic.25,N.Y.8. . .  .R  33  66  3  8  10    2     0     0     4     0  .121 

Causey,    Cecil   A.,    N.Y.21,    Bos. 10.  ..R  31  59  5  7  90103    0.119 

Schupp,   Ferd  M.,   N.Y.9,   St.L.10 R  19  26  3  3  600130  .115 

Meadows,    Lee,    St.L.22,    Phil.21 L  43  80  5  9  10     1     0     0     5     0.113 

Doak,   William   L.,    St.   Louis R  31  64  2  7  700050  .109 

Miller,    Frank    L.,    Pittsburgh R  32  66  0  7  8     1     0    0    6    0  .106 

King,    Lee,    New    York R  21  20  5  2  310000  .100 

Ring,    James   J.,    Cincinnati R  32  62  3  6  710020  .097 

Sweeney,    E.,    Pittsburgh R  17  42  0  4  510001  .095 

Oeschger,  Joseph,   Phil.5,N.Y.5,Bos.7.R  17  38  1  2  200000  .053 

Demaree,   A.   W.,   BostoD R  25  42  1  2  200001  .048 

Winters,    Jesse,    New    York R  16  30  0  0    0000    0.000 

PLAYERS    IN    LESS    THAN    FIFTEEN    GAMES. 

Boston — Fred  M.  Bailey,  L.  E.  Christenbury,  Horace  H.  Ford,  William  L. 
James,  Edward  L.  King,  Thomas  R.  Miller,  George  Northrop,  George  M. 
O'Neil,  D.  C.  P.  Ragan   (also  with  New  York),  Samuel  White. 

Brooklyn — Horace  T.  Allen,  Thomas  W.  Fltzsimmons,  LaFayette  Henion, 
Richard  W.  Marquard,  Oliver  E.  O'Mara. 

New  York — Virgil  J.  Barnes,  E.  J.  Bowen,  James  E.  Cooney,  Wilbert  W. 
Hubbell,  John  Paul  Jones,  Robert  F.  Kinsella,  W.  D.  Perritt,  D.  C.  P.  Ragan 
(also  with  Boston),  Wilfred  D.  Ryan,  Colonel  L.  Snover,  Robert  Steele. 

Philadelphia — M.  J.  Cantwell,  Pat  Cavanaugh,  James  L.  Faircloth, 
Patrick  J.  Murray,  Michael  J.  Pasquariello  (also  with  St.  Louis),  Michael 
Prendergast,  Louis  A.  Raymond,  Jesse  (F.  R.)  Wallace,  Milton  Watson,  P. 
Weinert,  Bert  N.  Yeabsley. 

Chicago — Bernard  A.  Friberg,  J.  I.  Newkirk,  Harold  Reilly,  George  A. 
Tyler,  Harry  A.  Weaver. 

Cincinnati — Edward  F.  Gerner,  A.  Roy  Mitchell,  Michael  J.  Regan,  Walter 
P.  Rehg,   Charles  H.  See,   William  A.   Zitzmann    (also  with  Pittsburgh). 

Pittsburgh— William  J.  Evans,  Charles  Grimm,  Carmen  P.  Hill,  Charles 
E.  Ponder,  Hoke  H.  Warner,  John  H.  Wisner,  William  A.  Zitzmann  (also 
with  Cincinnati). 

St.  Louis — William  Bolden,  S'amuel  Fishburne,  Robert  T.  Fisher,  Oscar 
Horstman,  Harold  C.  Janvrin,  Walter  L.  Kimmick,  Willis  T.  Koenigsmark, 
Roy  Leslie,  Roy  W.  Parker,  M.  J.  Pasquariello  (also  with  Philadelphia), 
Arthur  C.  Reinhart. 

CLUB  BATTING. 
_,  *  Left  on 

Club.  G-.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.  2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.Bases.PC. 

New  York 140  4664  605  1254  1706  204  64  40  128  157  828  .269 

Cincinnati 140  4577  577  1204  1564  135  84  19  199  143  898  .263 

Brooklyn  141  4844  525  1272  1646  167  66  25  153  112  900  .263 

Chicago  140  4581  454  1174  1519  166  58  21  167  150  840  .256 

St.  Louis  138  4588  463  1175  1496  163  52  18  143  148  884  .256 

Boston  140  4746  465  1201  1539  142  62  24  156  145  980  .253 

Philadelphia  138  4746  510  1191  1625  208  50  42  123  114  886  .251 

Pittsburgh  139  4538  472  1132  1477  130  82  17  144  196  812   249 
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The  following  additional  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the  Official 
National  League  batting   averages: 

The  leading  batsman  for  1919  is  Edd.  J.  Roush  of  Cincinnati  Club,  with 
Hornsby  of  St.  Louis  a  close  second,  only  three  points  separating  the  two 
players.  The  following  is  a  complete  batting  record  of  Roush  and  Hornsby 
for  comparison: 

G.    AB.    R.     H.      TB.  2B.  3B.HR.SH.  BB.HP.FOE.  SB.  SO.   PO. 

Roush    133    504    73     162    216     19     13    3     20     42     6      17      20     19     .321 

Hornsby     ..  138    512    68    163    220    15      9    8    10    48    7      13      17    41    .318 

Batsman  making  five  (5)  base  hits  in  five  (5)  times  at  bat  during  the 
season  were,  Kauff,  New  York,  June  15;  Konetchy,  Brooklyn,  June  29- 
Griffith,  Brooklyn,  June  24;  Daubert,  Cincinnati,  July  28;  Harneby,  St.' 
Louis,  July  26. 

The  leading  run-scorer  is  George  Burns,  New  York,  with  eighty -six  (86), 
who  also  had  the  season's  record  in  stolen  bases,  of  forty  (40). 

Daubert  of  Cincinnati  had  most  sacrifice  hits — thirty -nine    (39). 

Olson,  Brooklyn,  made  the  greatest  number  of  single  safe  hits,  one  hundred 
and  forty  (140),  and  had  the  most  "Times  at  Bat"— five  hundred  and  ninety 
(590). 

Young,  New  York,  had  most  two-base  hits — thirty -one   (31). 

Myers,  Brooklyn,  and  Southworth,  Pittsburgh,  tied  for  three-base  hiti, 
having  fourteen  (14)  each.  Myers  also  leads  all  in  extra  bases  made  c-n  long 
hits,  with  a  total  of  sixty-six   (66). 

Cravath,  Philadelphia,  made  the  most  home  runs — twelve  (12}. 

Players  who  participated  in  all  the  games  played  by  their  clubs  numbered 
four  (4) ;  Daubert,  Cincinnati,  one  hundred  and  forty  (140) ;  Cutshaw, 
Pittsburgh,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  (139) ;  Hornsby,  St.  Louis,  and 
Luderus,  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (138)  each.  Boeckel 
played  in  one  hundred  and  forty  (140)  games;  with  Pittsburgh  45,  and  with 
Boston  95.     Olson,  Brooklyn,  one  hundred  and  forty    (140)   out  of  141  games. 

Fred  Luderus,  Philadelphia,  holds  the  record  for  consecutive  games — 
five  hundred  and   thirty-three    (533)    games. 

Consecutive  hitting  during  season  was  a  run  of  eighteen  (18)  by  South- 
worth,    Pittsburgh,    started   May   2G,    closed   June   12. 

During  the  past  season  there  were  used  by  all  the  clubs  five  hundred  and 
seventy -seven  (577)  "pinch  hitters"  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (127) 
"pinch  runners."  Schultz,  St.  Louis,  went  to  bat  as  a  "pinch  hitter"  thirty- 
three  (33)  times.  Club  using  most  number  of  "pinch  hitters,"  St.  Louis — 
one  hundred  and  four  (104);  they  also  used  the  greatest  number  of  "pinch 
runners" — twenty-seven   (27). 

The  number  of  players  used  by  the  clubs  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
(209). 

New  York  leads  in   the   club  batting  with    percentage  of   .269. 

New   York  made  most  runs — six  hundred   and   five    (605). 

Brooklyn  most  times  at  bat— forty -eight  hundred  and  forty-four   (4844). 

Brooklyn  made  most  hits — twelve  hundred   and  seventy-two    (1272). 

New  York  made  most  single  hits — nine  huudred  and  forty-six    (946). 

Philadelphia  most  two  base  hits — two  hundred  and  eight   (208). 

Cincinnati   most   three  base  hits — eighty -four    (84). 

Philadelphia  most  home  runs — forty -two    (42). 

Cincinnati  leads  in  sacrifice  hits — one  hundred  and  ninety-nine    (199) 

Pittsburgh   had  most   stolen  bases — one   hundred   and   ninety -six    (196). 

Left  on  Bases'  record  shows  that  Boston  had  the  largest  number  of 
players  left  on  bases  during  the  season,  having  nine  hundred  and  eighty   (980). 

The  largest  number  of  players  left  on  bases  in  a  single  game  of  nine  (9) 
innings    was    made    by    Boston    on    August    SO    with    the    Philadelphia    Club, 
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Boston  having  fifteen  (15).  Cincinnati,  on  May  20,  with  New  York,  had 
fourteen  (14). 

Clubs  that  passed  through  the  season  having  no  players  left  on  bases 
in  a  single  game,  are  as  follows:  Brooklyn,  two  games,  June  13  with  Pitts- 
burgh and  June  20  with  Chicago;  Cincinnati,  one  game,  August  15,  second 
game,  with  New  York;  Chicago,  two  games,  May  16  with  New  York,  May 
30  A.  M.  with  St.  Louis;  New  York,  one  game,  August  13,  second  game,  with 
Cincinnati;  Philadelphia,  one  game,  September  13,  first  game,  with  Pittsburgh; 
Pittsburgh,  two  games,  May  11  with  Chicago,  June  23  with  St.  Louis;  St. 
Louis,   two  games,  May  30  A.  M.  with  Chicago,  July  7  with  Pittsburgh. 

Boston  club  had  men  left  on  bases  in  every  game. 

Based  solely  on  the  season's  averages  and  all  players  playing  in  one 
hundred  (100)  or  more  games  (pitchers,  twenty  games),  the  strongest  batting 
club  would  consist  of  A.  W.  Cooper,  Pittsburgh,  pitcher;  William  L.  Killefer, 
Chicago,  catcher;  E.  J.  Konetchy,  Brooklyn,  first  base;  Rogers  Hornsby,  St. 
Louis,  second  base;  Henry  Groh,  Cincinnati,  third  base;  Charles  L.  Herzog, 
Chicago-Boston,  shortstop;  Edd.  J.  Roush,  Cincinnati,  Ross  Young,  New  York. 
H.   H.   Myers,    Brooklyn,   outfielders. 

INDIVIDUAL    FIELDING. 
FIRST   BASEMEN. 

Name  and  Club.  G.        PO.  A. 

Konetchy,    Edward    J.,    Brooklyn 132  1288  89 

Mollwitz,    Fred,    Pitts  53,    St.   L.   25 ..  78         777  34 

Kelly,    George    L.,    New    York 32        341  11 

Holke,    Walcer    L..     Boston 136  1474  95 

Paulette,  Eugene,  St.  L.  35,  Phila.  0 35         392  24 

Daubert,    Jacob    E.,    Cincinnati 140  1437  80 

Whitted,  George  B.,  Pitts.  33,  Phila.  2 35        320  27 

Luderus,    Fred    W.,    Philadelphia 138  1385  108 

Merkle,    Fred    C,     Chicago 132  1494  56 

Saier,    Victor,    Pittsburgh 51         493  17 

Chase,    Hal   H.,    New   York 107  1205  65 

Miller,   John  B„    St.   Louis 68         687  40 

SECOND    BASEMEN. 

Sicking.   Edward  J.,   N.Y.   0,   Phila.   22....     22  52  61 

Cutshaw,    George    W.,     Pittsburgh 139  344  392 

Rath,    Morris   C,    Cincinnati 138  345  452 

Frisch,    Frank    F.,    New    York 29  82  92 

Whitted,    George   B.,    Phil.    26,    Pitts.    0..     26  72  65 

Herzog,    Charles   L.,   Bos.   71,   Chic.   52 123  211  342 

Hornsby,    Rogers,    St.    Louis 25  46  101 

Stock,    Milton    J.,    St.    Louis 77  168  254 

Rawlings,     John    W.,     Boston 58  105  169 

Johnston,   James   H.,    Brooklyn 87  157  294 

Paulette,   Eugene,    St.   L.   0,    Phila,    57 57  141  173 

Doyle,     Larry,     New    York 100  214  311 

Miller,    John    B.,    St.    Louis 28  69  87 

Pearce,     Harry,     Philadelphia 43  80  122 

Pick,    Charles,    Chic.    71,    Bos.    21 92  179  306 

Magee,    Lee    C,    Brook.    36,    Chic.    7 43  87  143 

Schmandt,   Raymond   H.,    Brooklyn 18  32  50 

Baird,    A.    W.,    Jr.,    New    York 24  38  68 

THIRD    BASEMEN. 

Schreiber,     Henry,     Cincinnati 17  14  48 

Frisch,    Frank    F.,    New    York 20  18  38 

Deal,    Chas.    A.,    Chicago 116  157  233 

Groh,    Henry    K.,    Cincinnati 121  171  226 

Barbare.     Walter,     Pittsburgh 80  109  136 

Boeokel,   Norman  D.,   Pitts.  45,   Bos.  93...   138  141  265 

Baird,   Douglas,   Phil.  66,   St.L.  8,  Brk.  17    91  122  195 
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1,  .Frank  Miller;  2,   Victor  Saier:   3,   Walter  Barbare:   4,   Carson  L.   Bigbee:   5, 
Earl  Hamilton;  6,  Fred  W.  Blackwell;  7,  Walter  Schmidt;  8,  Harold  Carlson. 

Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 
GROUP  OF  PITTSBURGH  NATIONALS. 
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INDIVIDUAL    FIELDING— THIRD    BASEMEN— (Continued). 

Name  and  Club.                                                 G.  PO.  A.  E.  TC.  PC. 

Zimmerman,     Henry,     New    York 123  122  268  25  415  .940 

Blackburne,   Russell.    Phil.   72,   Bos.   24 96  119  206  22  347  :  .937 

Malone,   Lewis  A.,   Brooklyn 47  52  75  9  136  .934 

Hornsby,    Rogers,    St.    Louis 72  73  151  16  240  .933 

Stock,    Milton    J.,    St.    Louis 58  51  139  14  204  .931 

Smith,    J.    Carlisle,    Boston 23  29  61  7  97  .928 

Magee,   Lee   C,   Brook.   9,    Chic.   10 19  20  30  4  54  .926 

Ward,    Charles,    Brooklyn 45  47  79  11  137  .920 

Kilduff,    P.   J.,    Chi.    14,    Brook.   26 40  27  66  10  103  .903 

SHORTSTOPS. 

Terry,     Zeb     A.,     Pittsburgh 127  207  395  25  627  .960 

Pearce,    Harry,    Philadelphia 23  49  76  6  131  .954 

Bancroft,    David,    Philadelphia 88  242  306  28  576  .951 

Olson,    Ivan    M.,    Brooklyn 140  349  445  44  838  .947 

Fletcher,    Arthur,    New    York 127  265  521  47  833  .944 

Kopf,    William    L.,    Cincinnati 135  273  407  41  721  .943 

Maranville,    Walter  J.,    Boston 131  361  488  53  902  .941 

Hollocher,    Chas.    J.,    Chicago 115  219  418  40  677  .941 

Sicking,    Edward   J.,    N.Y.    6,    Phil.    35 41  75  119  14  208  .933 

Hornsby,    Rogers,    St.    Louis 37  66  115  13  194  .933 

Lavan,   John,    St.   Louis 99  207  352  43  602  .929 

Caton,   James  H.,   Pittsburgh 17  24  27  4  55  .927, 

OUTFIELDERS. 

Schultz,    Joseph,    St.    Louis 49  75  6  0  81  1.000 

Le    Bourveau,     DeWitt,     Philadelphia 15  27  6  O  33  1.000 

Burns,    George   J.,    New   York 139  290  15  3  308  .990 

Magee,    Sherwood    R.,    Cincinnati 47  98  1  1  100  .990 

Roush,    Edd   J.,    Cincinnati 133  335  22  4  .  361  .989 

Flack,    Max,    Chicago 116  194  18  3  215  .986 

McHenry,    Austin,    St.    Louis 103  183  20  3  206  .985 

Cueto,     Manuel,     Cincinnati 25  49  7  1  57  .982 

Duncan,    Patrick,    Cincinnati 27  51  3  1  55  ,982 

Smith,    J.    Carlisle,    Boston 48  99  3  2  104  .981 

Myers,    H.    H.,    Brooklyn 131  358  13  8  379  .'979 

Magee,  Lee  C,   Brook  0,   Chic.  45 45  80  7  2  89  .978 

Statz,    Arnold    J.,    New    York 18  43  0  1  44  .977 

Wheat,    Zack    D.,    Brooklyn 137  297  9  9  315  .971 

Bigbee,    Carlson   L.,    Pittsburgh 124  343  21  11  375  .971 

Cruise,   Walton  A.,    St.   L.   5,   Bos.   66 71  129  7  4  140  .971 

Williams,    Fred    C.    Philadelphia 108  278  13  9  300  .970 

Paskert,    George   H.,    Chicago 80  146  12  5  163  .969 

Meusel,    Emil,    Philadelphia 128  256  14  9  279  .968 

Southworth,    Wm.    H.,    Pittsburgh. 121  253  17  9  279  .968 

Heathcote.    Clifton,    St.    Louis 101  225  10  8  243  .967 

Bressler,    Raymond  B.,    Cincinnati 48  105  4  4  113  .965 

Mann,  Leslie,   Chi.  78,  Bos.  40 118  237  19  10  266  .962 

Hickman,  D.  J.,   Jr.,   Brooklyn 29  47  3  2  52  .962 

Smith,  John,    St.   Louis Ill  197  19  9  225  .960 

Neale,   A.    Earle,    Cincinnati 138  285  16  13  314  .959 

Stengel,   Chas.   D. ,   Pittsburgh 87  195  .     7  9  211  .957 

Whitted,    Geo.   B.,    Pitts.    1,    Phila.   47 48  98  9  5  112  .955 

Griffith,    Thos    H.,    Brooklyn 125  210  20  11  241  .954 

Powell,    Raymond   R.,    Boston 122  213  21  12  246  .951 

Kauff,    Ben;}.,    New   York.... 134  306  18  17  341  .950 

Riggert,    Joseph,    Boston 61  165  6  9  180  .950 

Callahan,    Leo   D.,    Philadelphia 58  102  13  6  121  .950 

McCabe,    William    P.,    Chicago 20  36  2  2  40  .950 

Barber,    Turner,    Chicago 68  123  7  7  137  .949 

Carey,    Max    G.,    Pittsburgh 63  173  5  10  188  .947 

Kelly,    Joseph    H.,    Boston 16  30  3  2  35  .943 
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INDIVIDUAL    FIELDING— OUTFIELDERS—  (Continued) . 

Name  and  Club.  G.  PO.  A.  E.  TC.  PO. 

Young,    Ross,    New    York 130  235  23  16  274  .942 

Nicholson,     Fred,     Pittsburgh 17  29  2  2  33  939 

Bobertson,   Davis,   N.Y.  0,   Chic.  25 25  53  2  4  59  .932 

Thorpe,   James,   N.Y.   2,   Bos.   35 37  75  2  6  83  .928 

Shotten,   B.   E.t    St.    Louis 67  104  10  9  123  .927 

Cravath,    C.   C,    Philadelphia 66  89  %  9  105  .914 

CATCHERS. 

Killefer,    Wm.   L.,    Chicago 100  478  124  8  610  .987 

Cady,    Forrest    L.»    Philadelphia 29  85  35  2  122  .984 

Snyder,   Frank,  St.L.  48,   N.Y.  31 79  232  113  6  351  .98a 

Rariden,    Wm.    A.,    Cincinnati 70  283  67  6  356  .983 

Clemons,    Vernon   J.,    St.   Louis 75  289  89  7  385  .982 

Schmidt,     Walter,     Pittsburgh 85  315  110  8  433  .982 

Gowdy,   Henry  M.t   Boston 74  230  105  8  343  .977 

Wilson,    Arthur  E.,    Boston 64  213  82  7  302  .977 

McCarty,    Lewis   G.,    New    York 59  203  56  8  267  .97a 

Wingo,    Ivy    B.,    Cincinnati 75  266  106  12  384  .96fr 

Dillhoefer,   Wm.  L.,   St.   Louis 39  122  35  5  162  .969 

Clarke,    Jay    J.,    Philadelphia 22  63  30  3  96  .969 

Adams,   John  B.,   Philadelphia 73  249  90  12  351  .966 

Miller,    Otto,    Brooklyn 51  223  58  10  291  .96ft 

(VFarrell,    Robert,    Chicago 38  119  48  6  173  .965 

Blackwell,    Fred    W.,    Pittsburgh 22  87  19  4  110  .964 

Krueger,   Ernest  G.,   Brooklyn 66  305  88  15  408  .963 

Gonzalez,    Miguel,    New    York 52  179  49  9  237  .962 

Lee,   Clifford   W.,   Pittsburgh. 28  85  17  4  106  .962 

Daly,    Thomas    D.,    Chicago 18  55  10  3  68  ,95ft 

Tragresser,  Walter  J.,  Bos.  14,  Phila.  34..  48  182  69  12  263  .954 

Wheat,    McK.    D.,    Brooklyn 38  131  39  10  180  .944 

Sweeney,    E.,    Pittsburgh 15  34  17  3  54  .944 

Passed  Balls:  Chicago— Daly  1,  Killefer  3,   O'Farrell  2.     Pittsburgh— Lee  4, 
Sweeney  2.     Cincinnati — Allen  2,   Rariden  3,   Wingo  11.     New  York — Gonzalez, 

5,   McCarty  7,    Snyder  5    (N.    Y.   4,    St.    L.  1).  Boston— Gowdy  3,    Wilson  6. 

Brooklyn — Krueger   11,    Miller  4,    Wheat   2.  Philadelphia — Adams   7,    Cady   5„ 

Clarke  3}  Tragresser  7  (Phila.  4,  Bos.  3).  St.  Louis — Clemons  3,  Dillhoefer  9.. 

PITCHERS. 

Benton,    J.    C,    New   York 35  3  60  0  63  1.000 

Adams,    Chas.    B.,    Pittsburgh 34  4  55  0  59  1.000 

Ring,    James   J.,    Cincinnati 32  7  64  0  71  1.000 

Alexander,    G.    C,    Chicago 30  6  85  0  91  1.000 

Luque,    Adolf o,    Cincinnati 30  6  34  0  40  l.OOtt 

Demaree,    A,    W.,    Boston 25  5  27  0  32  1.000 

Hogg,    Bradley,   Philadelphia 22  3  34  O  37  l.OOtt 

Packard,     Eugene,     Philadelphia 21  9  36  0  45  1.000 

Bailey,    A.    Lincoln,    Chicago 21  0  29  0  29  1.000 

Hendrix,    Claude   R..  -  Chicago 33  5  67  1  73  .986 

Rixey,    Eppa,    Jr.,    Philadelphia.. 23  5  51  1  57  .982 

Keating,    A.    W.,    Boston 22  7  44  1  52  .981 

Nehf,    Arthur  N.,   Bos.  21.    N.Y.    13 34  14  77  2  93  .978 

Douglas,    Phil.   B.,    Chic.    25.    N.Y.   8 33  7  83  2  92  .978 

Toney,    Fred,    New   York 24  5  39  1  45  .978 

Mitchell,    Clarence    E.,    Brooklyn 23  4  36  1  41  .976 

Fisher,    Ray    L.,    Cincinnati 26  8  68  2  78  .974 

Barnes,    Jesse,    New    York 38  11  97  3  111  .973 

Miller,    Frank   L.,    Pittsburgh 32  10  63  2  75  .973 

Fillingim,    Dana,    Boston 32  4  67  2  73  .973 

Smith,    Sherrod    M.,    Brooklyn 30  5  66  2  73  .973 

Ruether,    Walter    H.,    Cincinnati 33  10  57  2  69  .971 

Rudolph,     Richard,     Boston 37  15  81  3  99  .970 

May,    Jake,    St.    Louis 28  1  30  1  32  .96a 
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INDIVIDUAL    FIELDING— PITCHERS— (Continued). 

Name  and  Club.  G.  PO.       A.  E.  TC.        PO. 

Doak,    William   L.,    St.   Louis 31  11       78  3  92       .967 

Eller,    H.    0.,    Cincinnati... 38  3       52  2  57       .965 

Dubuc,    Jean,    New    York 36  8      46  2  56       .964 

Sallee,    H.    F.,    Cincinnati 29  3       50  2  55       .964 

Oeschger,  Joseph,  Bos.  7,   N.Y.  5,   Phila.  5  17  5       22  1  28  .964 

Carlson,    Harold,    Pittsburgh 22  8  44  2  54  .963 

Jacobs,    Elmer,    Phil.    17,    St.L.    17 34  6  68  3  77  .961 

Tuero,    Oscar.    St.    Louis 45  3  44  2  49  .959 

Mayer,   J,    Erskine,    Pittsburgh 18  2  21  1  24  .958 

Martin,    Elwood   G.,    Chicago 35  9  53  3  65  .954 

Hamilton,    Earl,     Pittsburgh 28  11  51  3  65  .954 

Grimes,    Burleigh    A.,    Brooklyn 25  12  50  3  65  .954 

Mamaux,    Albert   L.,    Brooklyn 30  4  56  3  63  .952 

Ames,  Leon  K.,  St.  L.  23,   Phila.  3 26  1  19  1  21  .952 

Scott,    John    W.,    Boston 19  3  16  1  20  .950 

Causey,   C.  A.,  Bos.  10,   N.Y.  19 29  6  50  3  59  .949 

Pfeffer,    Edward    J.,    Brooklyn 30  14  78  5  97  .948 

Smith,  Geo.  A.,  N.Y.  3,   Phila.  31 34  9  55  4  68  .941 

Carter,     Paul,     Chicago 28  2  26  2  30  .933 

Goodwin,   Marvin  M.,   St.   Louis 33  3  52  4  59  .932 

Cooper,    A.    W.t    Pittsburgh 35  4  63  5  72  .931 

Cheney,   L.   R.,   Brook.   9,   Bos.  8.   Phila.   9  26  8  31  3  42  .929 

Sherdell,    William,    St.    Louis 36  5  45  4  54  .926 

Woodward,    F.    R.,    St.L.    17,    Phila.    17....  34  9  39  4  52  .923 

Schupp,   Ferd  M.,    N.Y.    10,    St.L.   9 19  5  19  2  26  .923 

Cadore,    Leon    J.,    Brooklyn 35  15  53  6  74  .919 

Meadows,   Lee,    St.L.    22,    Phila.    18 40  7  81  8  96  .917 

Vaughn,    James    L.,     Chicago 38  10  74  9  93  .90S 

Winters,    Jesse,     New    York 16  0         8  1  9  .889 

McQuillan,   Hugh  E.,   Boston 16  6  14  4  24  .833 

Players  whose  names  appear  in  the  batting  record  but  who  did  s»ot  play 
in  the  field  in  at  least  15  games:  Boston — Dorsey  L.  Carroll,  Everett  Nutter. 
Cincinnati — Nick  Allen,  James  L.  Smith.  Chicago — Fred  Lear.  New  York — 
Lee   King,   Earl  Smith. 

CLUB    FIELDING. 

Club.                                                         G.  PO.  A.  E.  TC.  DP.  PO. 

Cincinnati     140  3814  1846  151  5811  98  .974 

Pittsburgh 139  3746  1669  165  5580  93  .970 

Chicago      140  3789  1952  185  5926  96  .969 

Boston 140  3807  2004  204  6015  115  .966 

New    York     140  3767  1997  216  5980  99  .964 

Brooklyn. 141  3839  1876  219  5934  84  .963 

St.    Louis     . 138  3646  1970  214  5830  108  .963 

Philadelphia     138  3753  1942  218  5913  116  .963 

Cincinnati  leads  the  league  in  fielding  with  a  percentage  of  .974.  Boston 
had  the  most  chances,  6015;  Brooklyn,  most  putouts,  3839,  and  most  errors, 
219;  Boston,  most  assists,  2004.  Philadelphia  made  greatest  number  of  double 
plays,  116;  Chicago  made  five  (5)  double  plays  April  29  in  game  with 
St.  Louis. 

There  is  a  triple  tie  for  leadership  at  first  base,  E.  J.  Konetehy,  Brooklyn; 
Fred  Mollwitz,  Pittsburgh-St.  Louis,  and  George  Kelly,  New  York,  all  having 
a  percentage  of  .994.  Fred  C.  Merkle,  Chicago,  has  the  most  putouts, 
1494,  and  most  errors,  23.  Walter  Holke,  Boston,  accepted  the  most 
chances,   1569.     Fred  W.   Luderus,   Philadelphia,  had  the  most  assists,   108. 

George  W.  Cutshaw,  Pittsburgh,  leads  the  second  basemen,  playinr  the 
greatest  number  of  games  and  having  the  best  average,  980.  Rath,  Cin- 
cinnati, had  the  greatest  number  of  putouts.  345,  and  most  assists,  452. 
Pick,    Chicago-Boston,    made   the   most   errors,    30. 
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Charles  Deal,  Chicago,  leads  the  third  basemen  with  .973.  Groh,  Cin- 
cinnati, had  most  putouts,  171;  Zimmerman,  New  York,  most  assists,  268, 
and  most  errors,   25. 

Terry,  Pittsburgh,  has  the  highest  percentage  of  the  shortstops,  .960. 
Maranville,  Boston,  had  most  putouts,  361,  and  most  errors,  53;  Fletcher, 
New  York,    most  assists,    521. 

The  outfielders  who  participated  in  more  than  100  games  and  who  are 
entitled  to  the  three  leading  positions  are  George  J.  Burns,  New  York;  Edd 
J.   Roush,    Cincinnati,   and  Max  Flack,    Chicago. 

The  catchers  are  led  by  Killefer,  Chicago,  .987,  who  also  led  in  1918. 
Killefer  also  had  the  most  putouts,  478,  and  most  assists,  124.  Krueger, 
Brooklyn,   made  the  most  errors,   15. 

The  following  players  played  in  different  positions  but  in  less  than  fifteen 
(15)    games: 

Fred  C.   Merkle,   Chicago,   one    (1)    game  at  second  base. 

Fred  Mollwitz,   Pittsburgh,   one    (1)    game  in  the  outfield. 

Eugene  Paulette,  Philadelphia-St.  Louis,  ten  (10)  games  in  outfield 
(Phila.);  three   (3)   at  shortstop   (St.  Louis). 

Edward  J.   Sicking,    Philadelphia,   one    (1)   game  at  third  base. 

A.  W.  Baird,  Jr.,  New  York,  nine  (9)  games  at  shortstop;  five  (5)  at  third 
base. 

James  H.  Johnston,  Brooklyn,  one  (1)  game  at  shortstop;  two  (2)  at  first 
base;  fourteen   (14)  in  the  outfield. 

Frank   F.   Frisch,    New   York,    one    (1)   game   at   shortstop. 

R.  H.  Schmandt,  Brooklyn,  six  (6)  games  at  third  base;  twelve  (12)  at 
first  base. 

Charles  Pick,  Chicago-Boston,  eight  (8)  games  at  third  base  (Chicago  3, 
Boston  5);  three   (3)   in  the  outfield   (Boston);  two  (2)   at  first  base   (Boston). 

Charles  L.   Herzog,    Boston-Chicago,    one    (1)    game   at  first  base    (Boston). 

John  W.  Rawlings,  Boston,  ten  (10)  games  in  the  outfield;  five  (5)  at 
shortstop. 

Douglas  Baird,  Philadelphia-St.  Louis-Brooklyn,  one  (1)  game  in  the 
outfield   (St.  Louis);  one  (1)   at  second  base   (St.  Louis). 

Russell  Blackburne,  Boston-Philadelphia,  one  (1)  game  at  shortstop 
(Boston) ;  one  (1)  at  second  base  (Boston) ;  two  (2)  at  first  base  (Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,   one    (1)   each). 

Lee  C.  Magee,  Brooklyn-Chicago,  thirteen  (13)  games  at  shortstop  (Chi- 
cago). 

Lewis  A.  Malone,  Brooklyn,  two  (2)  games  at  second  base;  two  (2)  at 
shortstop. 

P.  J.  Kilduff,  Chicago-Brooklyn,  nine  (9)  games  at  second  base  (Chicago  8, 
Brooklyn  1);   seven    (7)    at  shortstop    (Chicago). 

Walter  Barbare,   Pittsburgh,  one    (1)   game  at  second  base. 

Henry,  Schreiber,    Cincinnati,    two    (2)    games   at   shortstop. 

Harry   Pearce,    Philadelphia,   two    (2)    games   at   third   base. 

James  H.  Caton,  Pittsburgh,  two  (2)  games  in  the  outfield;  fourteen  (14) 
at   third   base. 

Rogers  Hornsby,   S"t.  Louis,   five    (5)   games  at  first  base. 

DeWitt  Le  Bourveau,  Philadelphia,   two  (2)  games  in  the  outfield. 

George  B.  Whitted,  Philadelphia-Pittsburgh,  two  (2)  games  at  third  base 
(Pittsburgh) . 

Arnold  J.   Statz,    New   York,    one    (1)    game  at  second   base. 

James  Thorpe,   New  York-Boston,   two   (2)    games  at  first  base    (Boston). 

William  F.  McCabe,  Chicago,  one  (1)  game  at  third  base;  four  (4)  at 
shortstop. 

Walton  A.  Cruise,  St.  Louis-Boston,  two  (2)  games  at  first  base  (St. 
Louis) . 

John  B.   Adams,    Philadelphia,    one    (1)    game   at   first  base. 

Miguel  Gonzalez,   New  York,  four  (4)  games  at  first  base. 

Henry  M.  Gowdy,  Boston,   one   (1)   game  at  first  base. 
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Arthur  E.   Wilson,    Boston,    one    (1)    game   at   first   base. 

Clifford   W.   Lee,    Pittsburgh,    six    (6)    games   in   the   outfield. 

Frank  Snyder,   St.  Louis-New  York,   one    (1)   game  at  first  base   (St.  Louis) • 

Hugh    E.    McQuillan,    Boston,    three    (3)    games    in   the    outfield. 

Arthur  N.   Nehf,   Boston-New  York,  one    (1)   game  in  the  outfield    (Boston). 

John  W.   Scott,   Boston,   one    (1)    game  in  the  outfield. 

Fred   Nicholson,    Pittsburgh,    one    (1)    game    at   first   base.         l 

Clifton   Heathcote,    St.   Louis,    two    (2)    games   at   first  base. 

Joseph  Schultz,  St.  Louis,  one  (1)  game  at  third  base;  six  (6)  at  second 
base. 

Raymond  B.  Bressler,   Cincinnati,   thirteen    (13)   games   as  pitcher. 

Manuel   Cueto,    Cincinnati,    one    (1)    game   at   third  base. 

Sherwood  R.  Magee,  Cincinnati,  one  (1)  game  at  second  base;  one  (1) 
at  third  base. 

Adolf o  Luque,    Cincinnati,    one    (1)    game   at   third  base. 

D.  C.  P.  Ragan,  New  York -Boston,  pitched  in  eleven  (11)  games — New 
York,   seven   (7);  Boston,   four   (4). 

PITCHERS'  RECORDS. 

In  arranging  the  National  League  pitchers  of  1919  in  the  order  of  their 
effectiveness,  it  was  found  expedient  to  divide  the  pitchers  into  three 
groups,  as  was  done  in  1917  and  1918.  The  first  group  embraces  all  those 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  campaign  and  pitched  at  least  ten  (10)  complete 
games;  the  second,  those  who  participated  in  a  minimum  of  ten  (10)  games, 
regardless  of  the  length  of  same;  the  third  comprising  all  others  who  took 
part  in  a  championship  contest. 

The  percentage  of  games  won  and  lost  is  given,  with  notation  of  the 
relative  position  of  each  pitcher,  this  special  record  being  supplied  in  order 
that  comparison  may  be  made  with   the  official  earned   run,  rating. 

A  new  heading,  "Number  of  Games  Finished,"  shows  the  work  of  pitchers 
who  have  been  put  into  games,  generally  after  games  have  been  considered 
lost.     In  former  years  no  proper  credit  was  given  such  pitchers. 

Alexander,  Chicago,  has  the  title  of  leading  pitcher  with  an  average  of 
least  runs  earned  per  game  of  1.72.  Ruether,  Cincinnati,  has  best  percent- 
age for  games  won  and  lost,  .760.  Barnes,  New  York,  won  the  most  games, 
25.  Meadows,  St.  Louis-Philadelphia,  lost  20.  Meadows,  St.  Louis-Philadel- 
phia, pitched  in  the  most  games,  40.  Cooper,  Pittsburgh,  had  27  complete 
games.  Dubuc,  New  York,  finished  22  games.  Vaughn,  Chicago,  pitched  307 
innings.  Alexander,  Chicago,  led  in  shutout  games,  9.  Vaughn,  Chicago, 
struck  out  141  batsmen.  May,  St.  Louis,  gave  87  bases  on  balls.  Rudolph, 
Boston,  and  Woodward,  Philadelphia-St.  Louis,  each  made  11  wild  pitches. 

A  no-hit  game  was  pitched  by  Eller,  Cincinnati,  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, May  11;  score,  Cincinnati  6,  St.  Louis  0.  Consecutive  victories — 
Barnes,  New  York,  ten  (10),  July  4-August  12.  Consecutive  defeats — 
Jacobs,  Philadelphia-St.  Louis,  eight  (8),  June  9-July  17.  Most  bases  on 
balls  in  a  single  game  (9  innings) — May,  St.  Louis,  July  6,  and  Cheney, 
Philadelphia,   August  30,   each  gave   nine    (9). 

Greatest  number  of  strikeouts  in  a  single  game  (9  innings),  ten  (10)  — 
Marquard,  Brooklyn,  June  4;  Eller,  Cincinnati,  June  24  and  August  26; 
Meadows,  Philadelphia,  July  30  and  September  15;  Vaughn,  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber 15. 
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1919    PITCHERS  NOT    OTHERWISE    RATED. 
Games  Complete  Games     Innings 
Name  and  Club.                           Pitched.  Games.  Finished.  Pitched.  Won.    Lost. 

Barnes,    V.    J.,    New   York 10  12  0  0 

Bolden,   Wm.,   St.   Louis 3  0  0  12  0  1 

Cant  well,    M.   J.,    Philadelphia...  5  2  2  27  13 

Evans,    W.    J.,    Pittsburgh 7  2  3  37  0  4 

Faireloth,  J.  L.,  Philadelphia 2  0  2  2  0  0 

Gerner,    E.    F.,    Cincinnati 5  0  4  17  10 

Henion,   L.,    Brooklyn 1  0  1  3  0  0 

Hill,    C.    P.,    Pittsburgh 4  0  3  5  0  0 

Horstman,    Oscar,    St.    Louis 6  0  1  15  0  1 

Hubbell,    W.    W.,    New    York....  2  2  0  18  11 

James,    Wm.    L.,    Boston 10  15  0  0 

Jones,    J.    P.,    New   York........  2  0  0  7  0  0 

Koenigsmark,    W.   T.,    St.   Louis.  10  0  0  0  0 

Marquard,    R.    W.f    Brooklyn 8  3  0  59  3  3 

Mitchell,    A.    Roy,    Cincinnati...  7  0  3  31  0  1 

Murray,    P.    J.t    Philadelphia....  8  1  6  34  0  2 

Newkirk,    J.    I.,    Chicago 10  12  0  0 

Parker,    R.    W.,    St.    Louis 2  0  12  0  0 

Ponder,    C.    E.,    Pittsburgh 9  0  2  47  0  5 

Prendergast,     M.,     Philadelphia..  5  0  2  15  0  1 

Regan,   M.'  J.,   Cincinnati 10  0  2  0  0 

Reinhart,   A.   C,    St.   Louis 10  0  0  0  0 

Ryan,    W.    D.,    New    York 4  1  1  20  12 

Snover,    C.    L.,    New    York 2  0  19  0  1 

Steele,    Robt.,    New    York 10  13  0  1 

Tyler,     G.    A.,     Chicago 6  3  0  30  2  2 

Watson,     M.,     Philadelphia 8  3  2  47  2  4 

Weaver,    H.    A.,    Chicago 2  0  1  3  0  1 

Weinert,     P.,     Philadelphia 10  14  0  0 

Wisner,    J.    H.,    Pittsburgh 4  1  2  19  10 

INDIVIDUAL  BASE   ON   BALLS  AND   STRIKEOUT   RECORDS. 

(At  Least   Forty   Games.) 

Arranged    According    to    Greatest    Number    of    Games    Played. 

Name  and  Club.  G.  BB.SO.  Name  and  Club.  G.  BB.SO. 

Daubert,    J.    E.,    Cin....  140    35  23       Herzog,    C.    L.,    Bos. -Chi.  125     23    18 

Boeckel,    N.,    Pitts-Bos..  140     53  33       Bigbee,    C,    Pittsburgh..  125     37     26 

Olson,    Ivan    M.,     Brook.  140    30  12       Magee,    Lee,    Brook. -Chi.  124    23    24 

Cutshaw,    G.    W.,    Pitts.  139    30  22      Powell,   R.,   Boston 123    41     79 

Neale,    Earle,    Cincinnati  139     47  51      Zimmerman,    H.t    N.Y...  123    21     30 

Rath,    M.    C,    Cincinnati  139    64  24      Groh,   H.   K..   Cincinnati.  122    56    26 

Burns,    Geo.   J.,    N.Y....  139     82  37      Southworth,  W.  H., Pitts.  121    32    22 

Hornsby,    Rogers,    St.L..  138     48  41      Mann,    Leslie,    Chi.-Bos..  120    20    43 

Luderus,    F.    W.,    Phila..  138     54  48      Smith,   John,    St.  Louis..  119    26    29 

Holke,    W.    L.,    Boston..  137    21  25      Johnston,    J.    H.,    Brook.  117    29    26 

Wheat,   Zack   D.,    Brook.  137    33  27      Deal,    Chas.    A.,    Chicago  116    12    12 

Stock,    M.,    St.    Louis...  135     49  21      Flack,    Max,    Chicago 116    34     13 

Meusel,     Emil,     Phila....  135     15  13      Hollocher,    C.    J.,    Chi...  115    44    19 

Xauff,    Benj.,    New   York  135    39  45      Heathcote,     C,     St.L 114    20    41 

Kopf,    Wm.,    Cincinnati.  135     28  27      Doyle,   Larry,    New   York  113    31     17 

Merkle,    F.    C,    Chicago.  133    33  35      Whitted,  G.  B.,Ph.-Pitts.  113    20    24 

Roush,   Edd  J., Cincinnati  133     42  19      McHenry,   A.,   St.   Louis.  110    19    57 

Myers,    H.    H.,    Brooklyn  133    23  34      Chase,    Hal,    New    York.  110    17    40 

Konetchy,    E.    J.,    Brook.  132    29  39      Paulette,    E.,    St.L. -Phil.  110    28    16 

Maranville,    W.    J.,    Bos.  131     36  23      Williams,    F.    C,    Phil...  109    30    43 

Young,    Ross,    New   York  130    51  47      Pick,    Chas.,    Chi.-Bos...  109    21    IT 

Terry,     Zeb,    Pittsburgh.  129    31  26      Killefer,   W.   L.,   Chicago  103    15       8 

Fletcher,    Arthur.    N.Y..  127      9  28      Blackburne,    R.,    Bos.Ph.  103    16    29 

Griffith,   T.  H.,  Brooklyn  125     23  32      Baird,    D.,    St.L.-Ph.-Bk.  102    25     41 
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INDIVIDUAL  BASE   ON  BALLS  AND 

Name  and  Club.  G.  BB.SO. 

Miller,   J.   B„   St.  Louis.  101  13  23 

Lavan,    J.,    St.    Louis 100  11  30 

Bancroft,    D.,    Phila 92  31  30 

Stengel,  Chas.  D.,  Pitts, 
demons,  V.,  St.  Louis. 
Schultz,    Joseph,    St.L... 

Paskert,    G.    H.,    Chicago  . 

Smith,   J.   C,   Boston 87  40  22 

Shotten,  B.  E.,  St.  Louis  85  22  25 

McCarty,  L.  G.,   N.Y 85  18  15 

Barbare,    W.,    Pittsburgh  85  18  18 

Schmidt,  W.,   Pittsburgh.  85  23  9 

Cravath,    C.    C,    Phil 83  35  21 

Snyder,    F.,    St.L.-N.Y...  82  13  22 

Cruise,    W.,    St.L.-Bos...  82  18  35 

Mollwitz,    F.,    Pitts-S't.L.  81  22  21 

Callahan,    L.    D.,    Phil..  81  29  19 

Krueger,    E.   G.,    Brook..  80  19  25 

Adams,    J.    B.,    Phil 78  6  27 

Gowdy,   H.   M.,   Boston..  78  19  16 

Bawlings,   J.   W.,   Boston  77  16  20 

Barber,    T.,    Chicago 76  14  17 

Wingo,    I.   B.,    Cincinnati  76  23  19 

Rariden,    W.   A.,    Cin 74  17  19 

Wilson,  A.  E.,  Boston...  71  25  19 

Pearce,    Harry,    Phil 68  8  27 

George   J.   Burns,    New  York,    stands 
player  in  securing   the  greatest  number 


35  35 

88     26  13 

88     11  7 

28  33 


STRIKEOUT  RECORDS. -Continued. 

Name  and  Club.  G.  BB.SO. 

Sicking,    E.   J„    N.Y.-Ph.  67  9  17 

Carey,    Max,    Pittsburgh.  66  25  24 

Riggert,    J.,    Boston 63  25  30 

Kilduff,    P.   J.,    Chi.-Bk..  63  22  16 

Thorpe,    Jas.,     N.Y. -Bos.  62  6  30 

Bressler,    R.    B.,    Cin 61  23  15 

Saier,   Victor,   Pittsburgh  58  18  13 

Gonzalez,    M.,    New  York  58  20  9 

Hickman,  D.  J.,  Jr.,  Bk.  57  6  17 

Magee,   S.   R.f   Cincinnati  56  26  19 

Tragesser,  W.,  Bos.-Phil.  55  11  41 

Friscb.  F.  F„  New  York  54  4  14 

Malone,   L.   A.,   Brooklyn  51  6  18 

Miller,    Otto,    Brooklyn..  51  7  14 

O'Farrell,    R„    Chicago..  49  7  10 

Schmandt,   R.  H.,  Brook.  47  4  13 

Barnes,  Jesse,  New  York  46  1  9 

Dillhoefer,    W.   M.,   St.L.  45  S  « 

Ward,    Chas.,   Brooklyn..  45  7  11 

Tuero,    Oscar,    St.   Louis.  45  4  9 

Meadows,    Lee,    St.L.-Ph.  43  1  19 

Ruether,   W.  H.,   Cin 42  4  18 

Lee,    Cliff,    Pittsburgh...  42  6  & 

Wheat,   McK.   D.,  Brook.  41  2  22 

Sherdell,  Wm.,   St.  Louis  40  1  8 

Lear,   Fred  F.,  Chicago..  40  8  11 

out  very  prominently   as  the  leading 

of  bases  on  balls — 82  in  139  games. 


CMTB     BASE     ON     BALLS     AND     STRIKEOUT     RECORDS. 

The  official  club  records  of  base  on  balls  and   strikeouts,   graded  according: 
to  most  bases  on  balls  and   least  strikeouts,    respectively,    are   as   follows: 


BASE    ON    BALLS. 


Club. 


PC.  to 
G.     BB.  Game. 


Cincinnati    140  405  2.89 

Boston    140  355  2.54 

Pittsburgh     139  344  2.47 

New  York 140  328  2.34 

Philadelphia    138  323  2.34 

St.    Louis 138  304  2.20 

Chicago    140  298  2.13 

Brooklyn    141  258  1.83 


STRIKEOUTS. 


Club. 


PC.  to. 
G.     SO.  Game. 


Chicago    140  359  2.56 

Cincinnati    140  368  2.63 

Pittsburgh    139  381  2.74 

Brooklyn    141  405  2.87 

New    York 140  408  2.91 

St.   Louis 138  415  3.01 

Philadelphia     138  469  3.40 

Boston     140  481  3.44 


■r  -"I, 


0BSm 


1,  Vernon  J.  demons;  2,  John  Lavan;  3,  Joseph  Schultz:  4,  Marvin  M.  Goodwin; 
5,  Leon  K.  Ames;  6,  Jacob  May;  7,  John  Smith;  8,  Otto  Dillhoefer. 

Conlon,  Photos,  N.  ¥. 
GROUP  OF  ST.  LOUIS  NATIONALS. 
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National  League  Roster* 

CINCINNATI. 

Patrick  J.  Moran,  Manager. 

Pitchers Raymond  B.  Bressler     Adolfo  Luque 

Horace  O.  Eller  A.  Roy  Mitchell 

Ray  L.  Fisher  Michael  J.  Regan 

Edward  F.  Gerner 

Catchers Nick  Allen  William  A.  Rariden 

Infielders Jacob  E.  Daubert  William  L.  Kopf 

Henry  K.  Groh  Morris  C.  Rath 

Outfielders Manuel  Cueto  A.  Earle  Neale 

Patrick  Duncan  Walter  P.  Rehg 

Sherwood  R.  Magee        Edd.  J.  Roush 


1919 


NEW  YORK. 
John  J,  McGraw,  Manager. 


Pitchers. , 


Catchers.... 
Infielders . . . 

Outfielders., 


.  Jesse  L.  Barnes 
Virgil  J.  Barnes 
J.  C.  Benton 
Cecil  A.  Causey 
Phil  B.  Douglas 
Jean  Dubuc 
Wilbert  W.  Hubbell 

.Miguel  Gonzalez 
G.  Lewis  McCarty 

.A.  W.  Baird,  Jr. 
Hal  H.  Chase 
James  E.  Cooney 

.E.  J.  Bowen 
George  J.  Burns 
Bennie  Kauff 


John  Paul  Jones 
Arthur  N.  Nehf 
Joseph  Oeschger 
W.  D.  Perritt 
D.  C.  P.  Ragan 
Wilfred  D.  Ryan 

Earl  Smith 

Lawrence  J.  Doyle 
Arthur  Fletcher 
Frank  F.  Frisch 
Lee  King 

Robert  F.  Kinsella 
Davis  Robertson 


CHICAGO, 
Fred  Mitchell,   Manager. 

Pitchers Grover  C.  Alexander  Claude  R.  Hendrix 

A.  Lincoln  Bailey  Elwood  G.  Martin 

Paul  Carter  J.  I.  Newkirk 

Phil  B.  Douglas 

Catchers ...Thomas  D.  Daly  William  L.  Killefer 

Infielders Charles  A,  Deal  Peter  J.  Kilduff 

Charles  L.  Herzog  Fred  F.  Lear 

Charles  J.  Hollocher 

Outfielders.,. . . .  .Turner  Barber  Lee  Magee 

Max  Flack  Leslie  Mann 

Bernard  A.  Friberg  William  F.  McCabe 

PITTSBURGH. 
Hugo  Bezdek,  Manager. 


Pitchers Charles  B.  Adams 

Harold  Carlson 

A.  W.  Cooper 

•     William  J.  Evans 

Catchers Fred  W.  Blackwell 

Clifford  W.  Lee 

Infielders Walter  Barbare 

Norman  D.  Boeckel 
James  H.  Caton 
George  W.  Cutshaw 

Outfielders Carlson  L.  Bigbee 

Max  G.  Carey 


James  J.  Ring 
Walter  H.  Ruether 
H.  F,  Sallee 

Ivy  B.  Wingo 
Henry  Schreiber 
James  L.  Smith 
Charles  H.  See 
William  A.  Zitzmann 


Ferdinand  M.  Schupp 
George  A.  Smith 
Colonel  L.  Snover 
Robert  Steele 
Fred  Toney 
Jesse  Winters 

Frank  Snyder 

George  L.  Kelly 
Edward  J.  Sicking 
Henry  Zimmerman 
Arnold  J.  Statz 
James  Thorpe 
Ross  Young 


George  A.  Tyler     ' 
James  L.  Vaughn 
Harry  A.  Weaver 

Robert  O'Farrell 
Fred  C.  Merkle 
Charles  Pick 

George  H.  Paskert 
Harold  J.  Reilly 
Davis  Robertson 


Frank  L.  Miller 
Charles  Elmer  Pondei 
John  H.  Wisner 

Edward  Sweeney 

Zeb  A.  Terry 
Hoke  H.  Warner 
George  B.  Whitted 


Fred  Nicholson  Charles  D.  Stengel 

William  H.  SouthworthWilliam  A.  Zitzmann 


Earl  Hamilton 
Carmen  P.  Hill 
J.  Erskine  Mayer 

Walter  Schmidt 

Charles  Grimm 
Fred  Mollwitz 
Victor  Saier 


1,    Bradley   Hogg;    2,    Eugene    Paillette:    3,    Jay   J.    Clarke;    4,    John   B.    Adams; 

5,  Leo  D.   Callahan;  6,  Larry  Cheney;  7,   M.   J.   Prendergast:  S,   Russell  Black- 

burne.  Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 

GROUP  OF  PHILADELPHIA  NATIONALS. 
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BROOKLYN. 
Wilbert  Robinson,  Manager. 

Pitchers Leon  J.  Cadore  Lafayette  Henion  Clarence  E.  Mitchell 

Lawrence  R.  Cheney      Albert  L.  Mamaux  Edward  J.  Pfeffer 
Burleigh  A.  Grimes        Richard  W.  Marquard   Sherrod  M.  Smith 

Catchers Ernest  G.  Krueger  Otto  Miller  McKinley  D.  Wheat 

Infielders Douglas  Baird  Edward  J.  Konetchy  Oliver  E.  O'Mara 

Thos.  W.  Fitzsimmons  Lee  Magee  Raymond  H.  Schmandt 

James  H.  Johnston         Lewis  A.  Malone  Charles  Ward 
Peter  J.  Kilduff              Ivan  M.  Olson 

Outfielders Horace  T.  Allen  D.  J.  Hickman,  Jr.  Zack  D.  Wheat 

Thomas  H.  Griffith        Harry  H.  Myers 
BOSTON. 
George   Stallings,   Manager. 

Pitchers Cecil  A.  Causey  A.  W.  Keating  Joseph  Oeschger 

Lawrence  R.  Cheney      Hugh  McQuillan  D.  C.  P.  Ragan 

A.  W,  Demaree  Arthur  N.  Nehf  Richard  Rudolph 

Dana  Fillingim  George  Northrop  John  W.  Scott 

William  L.  James 

Catchers Henry  M.  Gowdy  Walter  J.  Tragesser  Arthur  E.  Wilson 

George  M.  O'Neil  Samuel  White 

Infielders Russell  A.  Blackburne  Charles  L.  Herzog  Charles  Pick 

Norman  D.  Boeckel        Walter  L.  Holke  John  W.  Rawlings 
Horace  H.  Ford               Walter  J.  Maranville 

Outfielders ..... .Eugene  Bailey  Joseph  H.  Kelly  Joseph  Riggert 

Dorsey  L.  Carroll  Leslie  Mann  J.  Carlisle  Smith 

L.  E.  Christenbury         Everett  Nutter  James  Thorpe 
Walton  A.  Cruise            Raymond  R.  Powell 

Substitutes Edward  L.  King  Thomas  R.  Miller 

ST.  LOUIS. 
Branch  Rickey,  Manager. 

Pitchers Leon  K,  Ames  Elmer  Jacobs  Arthur  C.  Reinhart 

William  Balden  Willis  T.  Koenigsmark  Ferdinand  M.  Schupp 

William  L.  Doak  Jake  May  William  L.  Sherdell 

Marvin  M.  Goodwin        Lee  Meadows  Oscar  Tuero 

Oscar  Horstman  Roy  W.  Parker  Frank  R.  Woodward 

Catchers Vernon  J.  Clemons  William  M.  Dillhoefer  Frank  Snyder 

Infielders Douglas  Baird  Harold  C.  Janvrin  John  B.  Miller 

Samuel  Fishburne  Walter  L.  Kimmick  Fred  Mollwitz 

Robert  T.  Fisher  John  Lavan  Eugene  Paulette 

Rogers  Hornsby  Roy  Leslie  Milton  J.  Stock 

Outfielders Walton  A.  Cruise  Austin  McHenry  John  Smith 

Clifton  Heathcote  Joseph  Schultz  B.  E.  Shotten 

Substitute Michael  J.  Pasquariello 

PHILADELPHIA. 
John  W.   Coombs  iand   C.  C.  Cravath,  Managers. 

Pitchers Leon  K.  Ames  Lee  Meadows  Eppa  Rixey,  Jr. 

M.  J.  Cantwell  Patrick  J.  Murphy  George  A.  Smith 

Lawrence  R.  Cheney      Joseph  Oeschger  Milton  Watson 

James  L.  Faircloth         Eugene  Packard  P.  Weinert 

Bradley  Hogg  Michael  Prendergast  Frank  R.  Woodward 

Elmer  Jacobs 

Catchers John  B.  Adams  Walter  J.  Tragesser  Jay  J.  Clarke 

Forrest  L.  Cady 

Infielders., Douglas  Baird  Fred  W.  Luderus  Louis  A.  Raymond 

David  Bancroft  Michael  J.  PasquarielloEdward  J.  Sicking 

Russell  Blackburne        Eugene  Paulette  F.  R.  Wallace 
Pat  Cavanaugh                Harry  Pearce 

Outfielders Leo  D.  Callahan  DeWitt  LeBourveau  Geo.  B.  Whitted 

C.  C.  Cravath  Emil  Meusel  Fred  C.  Williams 

Substitute;  ....Bert  N.  Yeabsley 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  UMPIRES,  1919. 

William  J.  Byron  William  J.  Klem  Henry  O'Day 

Robert  D.  Emslie  William  J.  McCormick  Ernest  C.  Quigley 

Peter  A.  Harrison  Charles  B.  Moran  Charles  Rigler 


1,  William  Gleason,  Chicago;  2,  Tris  Speaker,  Cleveland;  3,  Miller  J.  Huggins, 
New  York;  4,  Hugh  Jennings,  Detroit;  5,  James  T.  Burke,  St.  Louis;  6,  Edward 
G.  Barrow,  Boston;  7,  Clark  C.  Griffith,  Washington;  8,  Connie  Mack,  Phila- 
delphia. Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 

MANAGERS  OF  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  CLUBS. 
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American  League  Season  of   1919 

By  Irving  E.  Sanborn,  Chicago. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  last  winter  the  American  League  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  of  poor  but  ambitious  parents,  few  of  whom  are 
vitally  interested  to-day  in  the  welfare  of  the  lusty  infant  they 
brought  into  the  world  of  Base  Ball. 

The  two  decades  that  have  passed  since  that  small  band  of  experi- 
enced and  daring  Base  Ball  men  decided  in  the  fall  of  1899  there  was 
room  for  two  major  circuits  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  for  two  clubs 
in  several  of  the  larger  cities  have  been  both  prosperous  and  tempes- 
tuous for  the  American  League. 

It  was  born  with  a  fight  on  its  hands  and  for  nearly  half  a  decade 
it  was  compelled  to  battle  for  recognition  as  a  worthy  competitor  of 
the  veteran  National  League,  which  since  1876  had  nourished  profes- 
sional Base  Ball  from  a  small  acorn  to  a  mighty  oak.  It  was  the  task 
.  of  the  American  League's  creators  to  convince  their  rivals  and  the 
public  that  two  great  oaks  could  flourish  where  only  one  grew  before. 
The  result  has  surpassed  the  dreams  of  the  most  optimistic  of  the 
young  league's  original  sponsors. 

The  first  fight  of  the  American  League  was  to  convince  the  National 
League  that  Chicago  would  support  two  rival  major  league  teams. 
That  was  in  the  winter  preceding  the  season  of  1900,  when  the  pro- 
moters of  the  old  Western  League,  led  by  B.  B.  Johnson  and  Charles 
A.  Comiskey,  dropped  their  sectional  trade  mark  and  adopted  in  its 
place  the  broader  name,  American  League.  No  sooner  had  that  argu- 
ment been  won  and  Comiskey's  St.  Paul  club  had  become  estab- 
lished on  the  South  Side  in  Chicago,  than  the  bold  invaders  found 
themselves  involved  in  a  far  tougher  combat  as  a  result  of  their 
desire  to  expand  and  occupy  vacant  territory  in  the  East  in  1901. 

Realization  of  that  dream  entailed  withdrawal  from  the  National 
Agreement  and  a  bitter  fight  with  the  strongly  entrenched  National 
League  club  owners.  With  a  daring  that  was  determined  and  per- 
sistent, the  young  league's  owners  went  into  the  fray,  and  for  two 
years  there  was  chaos.  Out  of  it  emerged,  in  1903,  a  dual  agreement, 
providing  for  parallel  circuits  and  non-conflicting  schedules,  which 
has  existed  ever  since. 

Almost  before  the  wounds  of  that  war  had  thoroughly  healed  and 
all  the  debts  incurred  by  both  circuits  had  been  liquidated,  came  the 
war  with  the  Federal  League,  in  which  the  American  and  National 
organizations  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  victory.  Immediately 
thereafter  came  the  great  world  war  and  the  necessity  of  fighting  for 
the  Very  existence  of  professional  Base  Ball.  With  no  other  battles 
in  sight  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  the  American  League  started  one  within  its  own  lines, 
possibly  with  a  view  to  keep  in  training  for  the  next  Base  Ball  war. 


1.   Stanley  Coveleskie;  2,   Guy  Morton;  3,  Joseph  Harris;  4,   W.  L.   Gardner;   5,. 
±i.  L.  Johnston;  6,   Ray  Chapman:  7,  S.  F.  O'Neill;  8,  W.  A.  Wambsganss. 

_  Conlon.   Photos.   N.  Y. 

GROUP   OF   CLEVELAND  AMERICANS. 
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If  the  changes  in  the  patrons  of  professional  Base  Ball  have  been 
as  rapid  and  complete  as  those  in  the  promotion  of  the  sport,  there 
are  comparatively  few  fans  who  can  recall,  even  hazily,  the  conditions 
that  existed  two  decades  ago,  and  not  all  of  those  can  be  certain  of 
the  minor  details.  For  the  benefij  of  the  new  generation  of  Base  Ball 
devotees,  a  little  dip  into  history  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Beginning  of  the  American  League. 

The  circuit  of  what  is  now  the  American  League  was  bounded  in 
1899  by  Buffalo  on  the  east  and  by  Kansas  City  on  the  west.  It  did 
not  include  any  one  of  the  first  twelve  cities  in  the  country  in  the 
matter  of  population  at  that  time.  It  was  merely  the  "Western 
League,"  and  its  eight  clubs  were  located  in  Buffalo,  Columbus, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Kansas 
City.    Detroit  was  then  the  leading  municipality  in  the  league. 

Before  the  season  of  1900  the  Western  had  become  the  American 
League  and  its  circuit  had  been  improved  by  the  transfer  of  Comis- 
key's  St.  Paul  club  to  Chicago,  and  by  moving  the  Columbus  team 
to  Cleveland,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  National  League  in 
reducing  its  territory  from  twelve  cities  to  eight.  Chicago,  Cleveland 
and  Detroit  were  the  only  towns  then  included  in  the  ambitious  cir- 
cuit which  have  retained  their  franchises  to  date. 

No  less  remarkable  than  the  transformation  in  geography  has  been 
the  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  promoters  of  the  American  League. 
The  men  back  of  the  eight  clubs  in  1899  were:  Buffalo,  James  P. 
Franklin;  Cleveland,  Charles  W.  Somers;  Detroit,  George  Vander- 
beck;  Indianapolis,  W.  H.  Watkins;  Milwaukee,  M.  R.  Killilea  and 
Connie  Mack;  St.  Paul,  Charles  A.  Comiskey;  Minneapolis,  Clarence 
Saulpaugh;  Kansas  City,  James  H.  Manning. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  Base  Ball  of  twenty-five  years  ago  know 
th&t  the  majority  of  these  men  were  graduates  from  the  diamond 
itself  and  that  those  who  were  not  experienced  ball  players  possessed 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sport  which  enabled  them  to  handle  the 
affairs  of  their  clubs  personally.  Then  the  team  manager  was  little 
more  than  a  field  captain,  and  the  club  owners  carried  a  large  share 
of  the  burden  now  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  individual  who  has 
risen  from  captain  to  field  general. 

Of  the  men  who  were  interested  in  the  American  League  clubs 
twenty  years  ago,  only  Comiskey  and  Mack  still  are  connected  with 
major  league  teams,  and  several  of  them  have  heard  the  irrevocable 
decision  of  the  supreme  umpire,  Father  Time. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  the  American  League's  cir- 
cuit was  quite  liquid  and  unstable.  Following  the  break  with  the 
National  in  the  fall  of  1900,  the  intrepid  associates  of  Comiskey  and 
Johnson  decided  to  expand  and,  before  the  playing  season  of  1901 
opened,  clubs  had  been  located  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington 


GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  AMERICANS  '  Ph°t0S'  N"  T" 
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and  Baltimore  in  the  East.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  vacate 
four  Western  cities.  The  Kansas  City  franchise  was  transferred  to 
Washington  under  the  same  ownership,  but  the  backers  of  the  Buf- 
falo, Minneapolis  and  Indianapolis  clubs  were  supplanted  by  new 
financial  sponsors  in  the  other  three  invaded  towns.  John  J.  McGraw 
and  Wilbert  Robinson,  former  Oriole  stars,  were  secured  for  the 
Baltimore  club.  Connie  Mack  was  released  by  Milwaukee  to  become 
associated  with  Benjamin  F.  Shibe  in  the  Athletics.  The  Boston 
folks  shied  at  the  bait  dangled  before  them  by  Chief  Angler  Johnson 
and  it  became  necessary  to  finance  the  new  club  in  the  Hub  with 
foreign  capital  for  a  few  years. 

After  the  season  of  1901  it  was  decided  to  strengthen  the  circuit 
still  farther  by  including  St.  Louis  in  it  and,  to  accomplish  that,  the 
Milwaukee  franchise  was  transferred  by  purchase  to  a  coterie  of 
Mound  City  sportsmen,  with  Ralph  Orthwein  and  Robert  L.  Hedges 
at  its  head.  That  gave  the  American  League  representation  in  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Balti- 
more and  Boston.  But  New  York,  the  leading  city  of  the  nation,  was 
still  outside  the  pale  of  the  young  organization's  territory  and,  with- 
out the  "big  city,"  its  claims  to  major  league  class  were  disputed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  season  of  1902;  John  J.  McGraw,  dissatisfied  with 
the  outlook  in  Baltimore,  cast  his  lot  with  the  New  York  Giants,  tak- 
ing the  backbone  of  the  new  Orioles  with  him.  At  the  close  of  that 
season  the  American  League  obtained  a  location  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  the  following  year  included  New  York  in  its  circuit  in 
place  of  Baltimore. 

Before  the  season  of  1903  opened,  peace  had  been  patched  up 
between  the  fighting  leagues  and  a  treaty  signed  which  has  with- 
stood all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  intervening  years.    Changes  have'  been 
frequent  in  the  ownership  of  the  clubs,  but  none  has  occurred  in 
territory. 

Return  of  Interest  in  1919. 

Only  the  most  pronounced  optimist  failed  to  be  surprised  by  the 
quick  recovery  in  popular  estimation  made  by  professional  Base  Ball 
in  1919  and  the  consequent  return  of  prosperity  in  spite  of  all  the 
handicaps  under  which  the  sport  had  struggled  for  the  two  previous 
years  in  which  the  United  States  was  involved  in  the  world's  war. 
In  both  major  leagues  the  conservative  element  was  in  the  majority 
during  the  winter  of  preparation  previous  to  last  season  and  it  was 
decided  to  anticipate  another  lean  year  in  sport.  Playing  schedules 
were  shortened  by  two  weeks;  training  trips  were  kept  within  war- 
time limits,  and  in  general  the  overhead  was  curtailed  in  advance  on 
account  of  the  uncertain  outlook. 

Before  the  championship  season  was  a  month  old  it  was  apparent 
that  Base  Ball  was  in  for  a  prosperous  year  and,  in  spite  of  the  abbre- 
viated schedule,  the  end  of  the  campaign  showed  that  the  majority 
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of  the  clubs  had  made  a  profit.  In  no  case,  however,  was  the  net 
revenue  sufficient  to  offset  the  deficit  of  each  club  in  the  two  previous 
seasons,  when  the  promoters  patriotically  pocketed  losses  to  keep  the 
great  game  alive  and  to  maintain  their  own  interests  in  it  with  the 
expectation  of  a  return  of  better  days.  Before  the  1919  championship 
season  began,  Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  in  an  open  letter  to  President 
Ban  Johnson,  advocated  the  resumption  of  the  pennant  Base  Ball 
Taces  to  furnish  healthful  recreation  for  the  returning  fighters  and 
harmless  relaxation  for  the  uent-up  feeling  and  purses  of  the  home 
folks.       -----  ~-""- 

,  More  than  to  any  other  one  factor,  however,  the  satisfactory  returns 
at  some  gates  last  year  were  due  to  the  good  luck  of  having  unusually 
interesting  races  in  both  major  leagues.  In  the  American  the  two 
largest  cities  were  prominent  from  the  outset  until  near  the  finish, 
and  at  the  end  the  runner-up  proved  to  be  one  of  the  towns  in  which 
Base  Ball  has  a  strong  hold. 

There  were  more  cities  than  New  York  and  Chicago  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  American  League  race.  The  Red  Sox,  who  carried  the 
title  of  world's  champions,  were  prominent  at  the  start  of  the  season, 
but  found  the  pace  too  warm  for  them.  Cleveland,  although  never 
actually  in  front,  was  tied  for  the  lead  with  Chicago  for  one  day,  and 
always  a  contender  right  up  to  within  a  week  of  the  end  of  the 
schedule.  St.  Louis  and  Detroit,  from  indifferent  starts,  raised  hopes 
in  the  breasts  of  their  adherents  at  different  times  during  the  season, 
and  the  Tigers  were  considered  possible  champions  at  one  period. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

CHICAGO  *^he  triumph  of  the  White  Sox  in  the  Ameri- 

Won gg   can  League  was  only  slightly  less  popular  and 

Lost 52  unexpected    than    that    of    the    Reds    in    the 

p,c 629  National.    The  reason  for  it  was  the  fact  each 

team  was  led  by  a  veteran  player  who  was  himself  a  great  favorite 
with  the  public.  William  Gleason  and  Patrick  Moran  had  the  fans 
of  their  own  bailiwicks  and  of  all  the  "provinces"  rooting  for  therm 
from  start  to  finish,  because  of  their  own  personalities  and  because 
of  the  handicaps  under  which  they  were  working. 

Gleason  took  charge  of  a  team  thoroughly  disorganized  in  various 
respects,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  new  White  Sox  manager  retained 
all  the  players  of  the  1917  world's  champions  and  by  whipping  them 
into  championship  form  again  made  the  patrons  forget  and  forgive 
what  had  transpired  in  1918.  He  made  some  of  them  play  better 
Base  Ball  than  they  ever  had  played  before  and  imbued  the  whole 
team  with  his  own  indomitable  fighting  spirit.  They  were  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  their  own  followers  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was 
that  they  concentrated  their  fighting  spirit  on  their  opponents  instead 
of  against  the  umpires,  when  it  was  expected,  on  the  basis  of  Glea- 
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son's  own  record  as  a  player,  that  they  would  give  the  arbitrators 
plenty  of  trouble  on  the  battle  field.  No  team  in  the  league  had 
fewer  men  put  out  of  the  game  during  the  season. 

Did  Not  Have  the  Pitchers. 

The  other  occasion  for  surprise  was  that  the  White  Sox  won  the 
flag  in  spite  of  a  slim  pitching  staff  and  contrary  to  all  the  advance 
predictions,  none  of  which  counted  them  in  the  race.  With  only 
two  dependable  regular  hurlers  left  after  he  had  completed  the  task 
of.  weeding  out  the  deadwood  to  which  he  fell  heir,  Manager  Gleason 
nursed  Cicotte  and  Williams  along,  with  the  aid  of  what  discards  he 
could  snare  from  other  teams  in  the  league,  and  gradually  developed 
diminutive  Dick  Kerr  into  what  he  proved  to  be,  a  star  slabman. 

Nor  was  his  pitching  staff  Gleason's  only  handicap.  The  season's 
records  would  indicate  the  White  Sox  were  fortunate  in  being  free 
from  injuries,  because  the  regulars  played  in  so  many  games,  but  in 
that  fact  exists  another  demonstration  of  the  spirit  with  which  he 
imbued  the  team.  His  regulars  were  injured  frequently,  but  Gleason 
did  not  leave  them  to  the  team's  trainer  for  repairs.  Instead  he  fixed 
them  up  the  way  he  used  to  keep  himself  in  the  game  in  spite  of 
injuries.  At  one  time  seven  of  the  eight  regulars  outside  the  pitcher's 
box  were  wearing  bandages  or  tape  on  some  part  of  their  anatomies 
on  account  of  bruises  or  sprains,  but  all  seven  of  the  cripples 
remained  in  the  line-up. 

The  White  Sox  always  were  prominent  in  the  1919  race.  They 
took  possession  of  first  place  on  April  29  and  held  it  continuously 
until  June  12,  when  the  Yankees  of  New  York  displaced  Chicago  for 
three  days  only.  Gleason's  men  were  back  on  top  on  June  15.  They 
were  tied  by  Cleveland  on  June  18,  but  fought  off  the  Indians  next 
day,  only  to  be  ousted  by  New  York  for  the  second  time  on  June  22. 
Until  after  July  4  the  White  Sox  were  compelled  to  run  second  to  the 
Yankees,  and  for  five  days  of  that  period  Chicago  was  in  third  place — 
the  lowest  ranking  it  held  during  the  year.  July  10  found  the  Gleason 
tribe  back  in  the  lead  after  its  temporary  slump,  and  from  that  date 
to  the  finish  Chicago  never  was  headed  off.  It  was  a  stiff  fight  all 
the  way,  however,  and  did  not  finish  until  the  last  week  of  the 
schedule.  In  August,  Detroit  challenged  the  White  Sox  boldly  and, 
after  the  Tigers  had  been  set  back,  Cleveland  came  with  a  determined 
rush,  which  compelled  the  Chicagoans  to  travel  at  a  fast  pace  all 
through  their  last  Eastern  trip  to  escape  an  upset  before  the  wire 
was  reached.  .     _.      . 

CLEVELAND      ^he  Indians  were  a  disappointment  only  to 

■Won... 84   their  owners  and  immediate  followers.     They 

Lost 55   were  selected,   along  with  the   Red   Sox  and 

p,c 604  Yankees,  by  the  spring  dopesters  as  contenders 

for  the  flag,  and  they  proved  the  strongest  of  the  three  preliminary 
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selections.  Tris  Speaker,  who  succeeded  Lee  Fohl  as  Cleveland's, 
manager  in  midseason,  inspired  in  his  men  a  new  spirit  and  they 
retained  it  all  the  remainder  of  the  way.  Fohl  was  handicapped  at 
the  outset  by  the  retention  of  some  of  his  players  in  army  and  navy 
service  until  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  get  into  their  top  speed  until 
the  race  was  well  along,  and  one  of  them,  Ed  Klepfer,  did  not  regain 
his  former  pitching  form  all  season.  Injuries  also  weakened  the  team 
at  different  times. 

In  spite  of  that  Cleveland  always  was  prominent  in  the  fighting. 
Crowded  back  to  fourth  place  early  in  the  season,  the  Indians  claimed 
third  notch  in  the  middle  of  May,  then  climbed  to  second  before  the 
end  of  that  month  and  stuck  there  for  nearly  three  weeks  uninter- 
ruptedly. In  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  White  Sox,  Yankees  and 
Indians  were  closely  bunched,  Cleveland  attained  a  tie  for  the  lead 
with  Chicago  for  one  day  only,  but  by  the  first  of  July  was  back  in 
third  place.  During  July  the  Indians  had  a  hot  fight  on  their  hands 
for  the  runnerup  position  and  at  various  times  occupied  second,  third 
and  fourth  places  until  near  the  first  of  September.  Then  Cleveland 
began  a  stretch  run  which  gave  the  White  Sox  a  scare  and  securely 
anchored  the  team  in  second  place. 

+    +    + 

NEW  YORK       New  York  became  chief  contender  with  the 

Won.... 80   White  Sox  during  most  of  the  season,  but  fell 

Lost.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.*.* 59  back    at    the    end    and    finished    so    close    to 

p,c 576  Detroit  that  the  possession  of  third  and  fourth 

places  depended  on  the  final  verdict  in  the  Mays  case.  Counting  the 
games  which  Mays  pitched  for  the  Yanks,  they  landed  third  by  a 
scant  margin.  Eliminating  them  gave  the  Tigers  the  "show"  money. 
Miller  Huggins  found  himself  possessed  of  a  team  having  a  powerful 
attack  with  the  bat  but  lacking  the  speed  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
best  results  with  his  heavy  artillery.  Much  skill  was  necessary  to- 
get  the  best  out  of  his  pitching  staff  without  the  aid  of  a  star  catcher. 
Still  the  Yankees  were  among  those  fighting  for  the  lead  until  the 
last  weeks  of  the  season.  Not  until  after  the  middle  of  August  was 
New  York  relegated  to  third  place  for  good.  In  the  previous  months 
Huggins'  men  were  the  only  team  besides  the  White  Sox  to  claim 
undisputed  possession  of  first  place,  after  the  merry  scramble  of  the 
first  week  of  the  race.  The  Yankees  were  in  the  lead  for  three  days 
in  the  middle  of  June  and  for  over  two  weeks  from  June  22  to  July  9> 
inclusive.  +    +    + 

DETROIT         Detroit   got  a   poor  start  in  the   spring   but 

Won         80   gradually    improved    as    the    race    progressed 

Lost.'.'.'*.*.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'      60  and  at  one  time  was  making  a  strong  bid  for 

p-c 571  the  pennant.     May  1  saw  the  Tigers  tied  for 

sixth  place  and  they  did  not  show  at  all  in  the  first  division  until 
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after  June  1.  They  were  in  last  place  for  five  days  in  May.  Then 
Manager  Jennings  got  them  pulling  together  and  piloted  them  into 
fourth  spot  for  a  few  days  early  in  June.  The  Tigers  fell  back  into 
the  second  division  until  near  the  end  of  June,  then  waged  a  warm 
battle  with  St.  Louis  for  many  weeks  over  the  ownership  of  the  lowest 
berth  in  the  first  section.  By  the  first  of  August  Detroit  had  firmly 
established  its  claim  to  first  division  class  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  that  month  ran  second  to  Chicago,  raising  high  hopes  in  the 
Michigan  metropolis.  On  the  last  Eastern  trip  Jennings'  men  hit  a 
slump  which  put  them  out  of  the  running  and  eventually  hooked  them 
up  in  a  tight  squeeze  for  third  and  fourth  places. 

♦  +  + 

ST.  LOUIS         ^he  chief  satisfaction  given  St.  Louis  patrons 

\Y-on###.' 67  by  the  Browns  was  the  fact  they  finished  ahead 

Lost 72  of  the  world's  champions  of  the  previous  year, 

p,c 4820  but  by  a  margin  so  small  that  it  required  more 

than  the  conventional  three  figures  in  the  percentage  table  to  decide 
which  team  was  entitled  to  fifth  place.  The  St.  Louis  team  was 
under  the  leadership  of  Jimmy  Burke  for  the  first  complete  season 
and  fought  so  well  that  they  were  watched  anxiously  by  other  teams 
during  the  middle  of  the  race.  The  Browns  occupied  every  position 
from  third  down  at  different  times,  but  were  not  tailenders  for  many 
days.  They  climbed  to  fourth  place  right  after  the  middle  of  May 
and  rose  as  high  as  third  place  in  the  last  week  of  that/month.  That 
was  the  loftiest  height  attained  by  Burke's  men  during  the  year  and 
they  lasted  there  only  three  days.  Most  of  June  and  July  St.  Louis 
gravitated  between  fourth  and  fifth  places.  Again  in  August  the 
Browns  showed  a  disposition  to  get  out  of  the  second  division  and 
they  were  fourth  in  the  race  as  late  as  August  26.  Then  they  went 
back  to  fifth  place  and  stuck  there  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  dislodge 
them.  +    +    + 

BOSTON  Boston's  Red  Sox  were  the  big  disappointment 

Won 66  of  tne  year.     With  the  prestige  of  a  world's 

^os* 71   championship  they  entered  the  race  as  one  of 

' [ 4818  the  three  favorites.     They  were  first  for  four 

days  in  April,  but  quickly  found  the  pace  too  hot  for  them.  Before 
June  1  the  Red  Sox  were  in  sixth  place,  where  they  finished,  and  they 
rose  above  that  level  only  occasionally  and  for  brief  periods  during 
the  remainder  of  the  race.  The  loss  of  the  services  of  Carl  Mays  was 
a  severe  handicap  in  itself,  and  the  effect  of  that  incident  was  very 
apparent  in  the  spirit  of  the  remainder  of  the  team. 

The  big  bright  spot  in  the  year  for  Red  Sox  rooters  was  the  new 
world's  record  for  home  runs  established  by  George  ("Babe")  Ruth. 
Manager  Barrow's  decision  to  play  Ruth  regularly  either  on  the  slab 
or  in  the  outfield  gave  the  slugging  hurler  the  opportunity  to  become 


1,   Walter  Johnson;   2,   James  A.   Shaw;  3,   Sam  Rice;  4,   Joseph  I.  Judge;   5, 
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a  nation's  idol.  Although  recognized  in  previous  years  as  a  man  who 
carried  a  dangerous  bat,  Ruth  had  not  been  in  the  line-up  regularly 
enough  to  show  his  real  worth  to  the  team. 

The  former  official  record  for  a  season's  home  runs  was  credited  to 
Buck  Freeman  of  the  old  Washington  team.  About  the  time  Ruth 
threatened  to  beat  that  mark  the  statisticians  dug  up  an  older  recoxd 
credited  unofficially  to  Ed  Williamson  of  the  original  National  League 
White  Stockings  of  Spalding  and  Anson  days.  Nothing  daunted, 
Ruth  set  out  to  beat  that  one,  too,  and  forever  silenced  the  oldtimer3 
by  whaling  out  29  home  runs  in  a  season  of  140  games.  If  the 
schedule  had  called  for  the  normal  154  games,  the  Boston  dread- 
naught  probably  would  have  set  a  higher  mark  for  himself  and  his 
rivals  to  shoot  at  this  year. 

+    +    + 

WASHINGTON     The    Washington    and    PHILADELPHIA 

Won 56      Philadelphia      teams      won 36 

Lost 84      never  were   contenders      Lost 104 

pc -    -400      at  any  time.  The  highest      p-c • 257 

place  the  Griffmen  attained  after  the  opening  week's  scramble  was 
fifth,  which  they  held  for  a  fortnight  in  May.  They  soon  fell  back  to 
seventh,  where  they  stuck  from  May  25  to  the  finish  of  the  campaign. 
The  Athletics  ran  last  continuously  from  May  19  to  the  close  of  the 
season. 

Manager  Griffith  had  a  strong  defense,  with  Walter  Johnson  as  its 
keystone,  and  that  superb  veteran  made  a  new  and  splendid  record 
for  himself  as  pitcher  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  poor  showing  of 
the  team  behind  him.  The  Washington  attack  proved  weak  and  all 
efforts  to  strengthen  it  by  trades  failed.  Manager  Mack,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  strong  attacking  team,  which  proved  dangerous  to  more 
than  one  sterling  pitcher  on  the  opposing  sicfe,  but  the  Athletics* 
hurling  staff  was  not  good  enough  to  profit  by  the  batting  prowess 
of  the  regulars.  Mack's  pitching  was  farther  weakened  by  the  sus- 
pension of  Scott  Perry  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 


STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS  MAY  1. 

Club.                             Won.  Lost.   PC.          Club.                             Won,  Lost.  PC. 

Chicago   6         1       .857       Philadelphia     2         3  .400 

Boston    4         2        .667       Detroit     2         4  .333 

Cleveland    3         2        .600       Washington 2         4  .333 

New    York    3         2        .600       St.   Louis    1         5  .167 


STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS  MAY  15. 
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STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS  JUNE  1. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.    PC.  Club.  Won.  Lost.    PC. 

Chicago    24         8        .750       Detroit     14  16  .467 

Cleveland    19        11        .633       Boston    12  15  .444 

New  York   15       11        .577       Washington    9  19  .321 

6t.   Louis   15       14       .517       Philadelphia     6  20  .231 

STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS  JUNE  15. 

Chicago    28       15        .651       Detroit     20  22  .476 

New  York   •...    25       14        .641       Boston    18  20  .474 

Cleveland    26       16        .619       Washington    15  26  .366 

St.   Louis    22       20        .524       Philadelphia     9  30  .231 

STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS  JULY  1. 

New  York   36       18        .667       St.   Louis 28  28  .500 

Chicago    35        24        .593       Boston    24  32  .429 

Cleveland    34        24        .586       Washington    24  34  .414 

Detroit     30       27        .526       Philadelphia     15  39  .278 

STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS  JULY  15. 

Chicago 48        26        .649       St.    Louis    38  34  .528 

New  York   42       29        .592       Boston    31  40  .437 

Cleveland    42       33        .560       Washington    32  43  .427 

Detroit     39       34        .534       Philadelphia 19  52  .268 

STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS  AUGUST  1. 

Chicago    57       33        .633       St.   Louis 48  40  .545 

New  York   49        39        .557       Boston    39  48  .448 

Cleveland    50        40        .556       Washington    39  53  .424 

Detroit     50       40        .556       Philadelphia     24  63  .276 

STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS  AUGUST  15. 

Chicago 63       39        .618       St.    Louis 54  45  .545 

Detroit     58        42        .580       Boston    1 46  53  .465 

Cleveland    57       44       .564       Washington    41  61  -.402 

New  York   54       46        .545       Philadelphia     27  71  .276 

STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS  SEPTEMBER  1. 

Chicago    77       42        .647       St.    Louis    61  '57  .t&, 

Cleveland 69        48        .590       Boston    55  62  .470 

Detroit 68        50        .576       Washington    44  74  .373 

New  York   65        51       .560       Philadelphia     30  85  .261 

STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS   SEPTEMBER  15. 

Chicago    84        45        .651       St.    Louis    64  65  .496 

Cleveland    75        52        .591       Boston 62  64  .492 

Detroit     73        56        .556       Washington    50  80  .385 

New  York  70       56        .556       Philadelphia     34  94  .266 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.                           Chi.  Cleve.  N.Y.  Det,  St.L.  Bos.Wash.Phil.Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Chicago 12;       12       11       11       11       14       17       88  52  .629 

Cleveland     8        ..        13         8       11       15       13        16        84  55  .604 

New    York    8         7       ..       12       12         9       14       18       80  59  .576 

Detroit    9       12         8        ..        14       11       12       14       80  60  .571 

St.    Louis    9          9         8         6        ..        10        12        13        67  72  .4820 

Boston     9         4       10         9         9        ..        11       14       66  71  .4818 

Washington     6         7         6         8         8         9        ..12       56  84  .400 

Philadelphia     3         4         2         6         7         6         8        ..       36  104  .257 


Conlon,  Photo. 


TYRUS  R.  COBB, 

Detroit, 
Leading  Batsman,   American  League,  1919. 
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American  League  Averages 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS   IN   PREVIOUS   TEARS. 


1910— Athletics .680 

1911— Athletics  669 

1912— Boston    691 

1913— Athletics  ,687 

1914— Athletics  651 

1915— Boston    669 

1916— Boston    591 

1917— Chicago   649 

1918— Boston   595 
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1900— Chicago    607 

1901— Chicago   *10 

1902— Athletics    610 

1903— Boston    659 

1904— Boston    617 

1905— >  thletics    621 

1906—  Chicago    614 

1907— Detroit  .613 

1908— Detroit  588 

1909— Detroit  645 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 
Club.  Chi.  Clev.  Det.  N.T.  St.L.  Bos.Wash.Phil.Wbn.  Lost.    PC. 

Chicago    

Cleveland     

New  York 

Detroit    

St.    Louis.. 

Boston    

Washington    .. 
Philadelphia    . 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING. 
Compiled  by  Irwin  M.  Howe,  Chicago. 

(All  players   are  included  who  participated  in  any  manner  in   15  or  more 

games.) 
Name  and  Club.  G.  AB.  R.  H.TB.2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.BB.SO.PC. 

Murphy,   J.   E.,    Chicago L    30    35      8    17    21  4 7    ..  .486 

Cobb,   T.   R.,   Detroit L  124  497    92  191256  36  13      1      9    28    38    22.384 

Harris,    Joe,    Cleveland R    62  184    30    69    90  16  1      1      9      2    33    21.375 

Phillips,    T.,    Cleveland R    22    11      1      4      4 1.364 

Veach,    R„    Detroit L  139  538    87  191279  45  17      3    22    19    33    33.355 

Jamieson,   C.   R.,   Cleveland. L    26    17      3     6    10  2  1    ..     ..      2    ..      2.353 

Sisler,  G.  H.t   St.   Louis L  132  511    96  180  271  31  15    10    18    28    27    20.352 

Jackson,    Jos.,    Chicago L  139  516    79  181261  31  14     7    17      9    60    10.351 

Zachary,   J.   T.,   Wash L    17    15    ..      5     5 3     5  .333 

Flagstead,    Ira,    Detroit R    97  287    43    95  138  22  3     5    13      6    35    39.331 

Tobin,    J.,    St.   Louis L  127  486    54  159  213  22  7      6    20      8    36    24.327 

Jacobson,    Wm„    St.   Louis.. R  120  455    70  147  206  31  8      4     9      9    24    47.323 

Ruth,    G.    H.,    Boston L  130  432  103  139  284  34  12    29      3     7  101    58.322 

Rice,     Sam,     Washington..  ..L  141  557    80  179  229  23  9      3     7    26    42    26.321 

Heilman,    H.    F.,    Detroit... R  140  537    74  172  256  30  15      8    18      7    37    41.320 

Collins,    E.,    Chicago L  140  518    87  165  210  19  7     4    40    33    68    27.319 

Shorten,  Chas.,  Detroit L   95  270    37    85  100  9  3     0    21     5    22   13.315 

Schang,    W.    H.,    Boston. Both  113  330    43  101123  16  3    ..      7    15    71    42.306 

Peckinpaugh,    R.   T.,    N.    Y.R  122  453    89  138  183  20  2      7    23    10    59    37  .305 

Mclnnis,    John,    Boston R  120  440    32  134  159  12  5      1    26      8    23    11  .305 

Johnston,  W.  R.,  Cleveland. L  102  331    42  101  127  17  3     1    22    21    25    18  .305 

Wingo,  A.  H.,  Philadelphia. L    15    59      9    18    25  1      3 4    12  .305 

Leibold,    Harry,    Chicago.... L  122  434    SI  131  153  18  2    ..    13    17    72    30  .302 

Uhle,    G.    E.,    Cleveland R    26    43      7    13    17  2  1    ..      1    ..      1      5  .302 

Gardner,    W.    L.,    Cleveland. L  139  524    67  157  206  29  7     2    31      7    39    29  .300 

Chapman,    Ray,    Cleveland.. R  115  433    75  130  182  23  10      3    50    18    31    38.300 

Williams,    K.,    St.    Louis.... L    65  227    32    68  106  10  5      6    11      7    26    25.300 

Weaver,   G.   D.,   Chicago.  Both  140  571    89  169  229  33  9      3    33    22    11    21.296 

Speaker,    T.    E.,    Cleveland.. L  134  494    83  146  214  38  12     2    20    15    73    12.296 

Burns,  G.  H.,   Philadelphia. R  126  470    63  139  210  29  9      8      6    15    19    18.296 

Caldwell,   R.  B.,   Bos.-Cleve.L    39    71      9    21    28  5  1    ..      3    ....     13  .296 

McMullin,    Fred,    Chicago... R    60  170    31    50    66  8  4    ..    13     4    11    18.294 

Griffin,  I.  M.,  Philadelphia.L    17    68      5    20    26  2      2 3    10  .294 

Baker,   J.   F.,   New  York ....  L  141  567    70166220  22  1    10      9    13    44    18.293 

Pratt,    D.    B„    New   York ...  R  140  527    69154207  27  7      4    16    22    36    24.292 


GEORGE  fl.  ("BABE")  RUTH, 
New  Yorfc  A.Lt. 
Creator  of  a  new  home  run  batting  record— 29  for  the  season— in  regularly 
scheduled  American  League  games,  while  a  member  of  the  Boston  Bed  Sox  in 
1919.  In  addition  to  this  remarkable  performance,  Ruth  batted  out  several 
home  runs  on  other  occasions  during  the  season,  but  these  were  made  in  exhi- 
bition games  and  are  not  counted  in  the  official  record  attained  by  this  pow- 
erful batsman. 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING-(Continued). 
Name  and  Club.  G.  AB.  JR.  II.TB.2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.BB.S0.P0. 

Walker,    C,    Philadelphia ...  R  125  456  47133205  30  6  10  15  8  26  41.292 

Gandil,    C.    A.,    Chicago It  115  441  54  123  169  24  7  1  16  10  20  20.290 

O'Neill,   S.   F.,   Cleveland... R  125  398  46  115  170  35  7  2  10  4  48  21.289 

Judge,    J.    I.,    Washington.. L  135  521  83  150  213  33  12  2  5  22  81  35.288 

Menoskey,   M.,   Washington. R  116  342  62    98  137  15  3  6  5  13  44  46  .287 

Roth,    R.    F.,    Phila.-Bos,...R  111  422  65  121  182  22  12  5  7  20  39  53.287 

Milan,    J.    C,    Washington.. L    88  321  43    92  116  12  6  ..  12  11  40  16.287 

Kinney,    W.,    Philadelphia.. L    57    88  11    25    34  6  ..  1  2  ..  10  15  .284 

Fewster,    W.,    New    York...R    81  244  38    69    87  9  3  1  8  8  34  36.283 

Schalk,    R.    W.,    Chic  ago....  K  131  394  57  111126  9  3  ..  14  11  51  25.282 

Lamar,  W.  H.,   Boston L   59  164  19    46    54  6  1  ..  6  4  7  10.280 

Collins,    J.,    Chicago R    63-179  21    50    65  6  3  1  6  3  7  11  .279 

Wambsganss,  W.  A.,  Cleve.R  139  526  60  146  131  17  6  2  26  18  32  24  .278 

Scott,    E.,    Boston R  138  507  41141160  19  ....  13  8  19  26.278 

Bodie,    F.,   New  York R  134  475  45  132  193  27  8  6  IT  15  36  46.278 

Smith,    Elmer,   Cleveland.... L  114  395  60  110  173  24  6  9  10  15  41  30,278 

Ellerbe,    F.,    Washington.... R    23  105  13    29    35  4  1  ..  9  5  2  15.276 

Pipp,   W.  0.,  New   York.... I,  138  523  74  144  208  23  10  7  30  9  39  42.275 

Felsch,    0»,    Chicago R  135  502  68  133  215  34  11  7  19  19  40  35.275 

Picinich,    V.   J.,    Wash R    80  212  13    53    85  12  3  3  11  6  17  43.274 

Lewis,    G.   F.,   New   York... R  141  559  67  152  204  23  4  7  26  8  17  42.272 

Ainsmith,    E.,    Detroit R  114  364  42    99  149  17  12  3  12  9  45  30.272 

Gharrity,   E.  P.,   Wash R  111  347  35    94  127  19  4  2  10  4  25  39.271 

Dugan,  J.  A.,   Philadelphia. R  104  387  25  105  129  17  2  19  9  11  30  .271 

Hooper,    H.    B.,    Boston L  123  491  76  131177  25  6  3  12  23  79  28.267 

Witt,   L.  W.,   Philadelphia.. L  122  460  56  123  150  15  6  ..  12  11  46.26.267 

Foster,   E.,   Washington R  120  478  57  126  148  12  5  ..  13  20  33  21.263 

Shannon,   M.,   Phila-Boston..L  119  445  50  117  153  18  9  ..  9  11  29  70  ,.263 

Murphy,  R.  R.,  Washingfcon.L    79  252  19    66    81  7  4  ..  11  5  19  32:262 

McNally,    M.    J.,    Boston.... R    33    42  10    11    15  4  ..  ..  4  4  1  2  .262 

Jones,    R.,    Detroit L  127  439  37  114  147  18  6  1  23  U  34  39.260 

Leonard,    J.,    Washington... R    71198  26    51    71  8  3  2  1  3  20  28.258 

Burrus,    M.f    Philadelphia... L    70  194  17    50    61  3  4  ..  2  2  9  25.258 

Bagby,   J.   C,   Cleveland. Both    37    89  8    23    30  4  ..  1  4  ..  8  13  .258 

Risberg,    C.    A.,    Chicago.... R  119  414  48  106  143  19  6  2  13  19  35  38.256 

Nunamaker,  L.   G.,   Cleve...R    26    56  6    14    17  1  1  ..  1  ..  2  6  .256 

Wood,    J.,    Cleveland R    72  192  30    49    71  10  6  ..  9  3  32  21 '.255 

Bronkie,   H.   E„    St.   Louis.. R    67  19ft  23    50    64  6  4  ..  6  2  23  23  .255 

Gedeon,   J.,    St.   Louis R  120  437  57  111132  13  4  ..  40  4  50  35.254 

Ehmke,    H.   J.,    Detroit R    33    91  6    23    28  3  1  ..  3  ..  3  12.253 

Perkins,    R.,    Philadelphia.. R  101  305  22    77  109  12  7  2  4  2  27  22.252 

Smith,    Earl,    St.    Louis.. Both    88  252  21    63    88  12  5  1  15  1  18  27.250 

Kerr,    R.,    Chicago L    39    68  12    17    22  3  1  ..  9  1  9  8  ,250 

O'Doul,    F.,    New   York L    19    16  2     4     4 11  2.250 

Shanks,    H.,    Washington... R  135  491  33  122  147  8  7  1  32  13  25  48.248 

Severeid,    H.,   St.    Louis R  112  351  16    87  103  12  2  ..  8  2  21  13.248 

Vick,    S.    B.,    New   York.... R  106  407  59  101140  15  9  2  7  9  35  55.248 

Dyer,    B.   F„   Detroit R    44    85  11    21    25  4  ..  ..  1  ..  8  19  .247 

Bush,    O.,    Detroit Both  129  509  82  124  147  11  6  ..  16  22  75  36  .244 

Vitt,    O.,    Boston R 133  469  64  114  130  10  3  ..  47  9  44  11.243 

Stanage,    0.,    Detroit R    38  120  9    29    38  4  1  1  4  1  7  12.242 

Strunk,    A.,    Philadelphia... L  108  378  42    91122  17  7  ..  14  6  36  28.241 

Barry,   J.   J.,    Boston R    31108  13    26    33  5  1  ..  9  2  5  5.241 

Gilhooley,    F.,    New    York...L    48  112  14    27    31  4  ..  ..  3  2  12  8.241 

Ruel,    H.,    New    York R    81233  18    56    62  ft  ..  ..  5  4  34  26.240 

Myers,    E.    G.,    Cleveland... R    23    46  5    11    16  1  2  ..  1  ..  4  10  .239 

Hannah,   J.   H.,    New  York.R    75  227  14    54    71  8  3  1  8  ..  22  19.238 

Demmitt.    R.,    St.    Louis.... L    79  202  19    48    66  11  2  1  4  3  14  27.238 

Sloan,  Y.  Y.,  St.  Louis L  27    63  9    15    22  1  3  ..  4  ..  12  3.238 

Austin,    Jas.,    St.    Louis.. Both  106  396  54    94  124  9  9  1  10  8  42  31.237 

Gainor,    D.,    Boston R    47  118  9    28    38  6  2  ..  5  5  13  15.237 

Agnew,    Sam,    Washington.. R    42    98  6    23    30  7  ..  ..  9  1  10  8  .235 

Graney,    J.,    Cleveland L  128  461  79  108  149  22  8  1  16  7  105  39.234 

Shawkey,   R.  J,   New  York.R    41    94  5    22    23  1  ..  ..  6  ..  1  15  .234 

Gerber,    W.,    St.    L R  140  462  43  105  134  14  6  1  28  1  49  36.227 


I,  Elmer  Myers:  2,  John  Enzmarm:  3.  Elmer  Smith:  4.  Joseoh  Wood:   5,  J.   G. 
Graney;  6.  Harry  Lunte:  7.  Joseoh  Evans:  8.  Leslie  G.  Nuna maker. 

Conlon.  Photos.  N.  Y. 
GROUP  OF  CLEVELAND  AMERICANS. 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 

Name  and  Club.  G.  AB.  R.  H.TB.2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.BB.SO.PC. 

Lynn,    B.,    Chicago R  29    66  4  15  19  4    ....  3  ..  4      9  .227 

Kopp,    M.,    Philadelphia L  75  235  34  53  66  2      4      1  6  16  42    43.226 

Mayer,    W.,    St.    Louis R  30    62  2  14  20  4      1    ..  4  ..  8    11  .226 

Mays,    C.    W.,    Bos.  N.Y L  35    98  9  22    25  3    ..     ..  3  ..  4     5.225 

Rogers,    T.,    St.    L.-Phila...R  25    49  5  11  14  ..     ..      1  1      1  ..    10  .224 

Love,    E.   H.,    Detroit L  22    27  1  6  8  2    ..     ..  1  ..  ..    10  .222 

Ayers,    Y.    W.,    Wash.-Det..R  35    36  1  8  9  1    ..     ..  2  ..  1      3  .222 

Cunningham,    Geo.,    Detroit. R  26    23  4  5  5 9      8  .217 

Ellison,   H.  S.,   Detroit R  56  134  18  29  33  4    ....  6     4  13    24.216 

Coveleskie,    S.,    Cleveland... R  43    94  10  20  27  5      1    ..  3  ..  13    31  .213 

Thomas,    F.,    Philadelphia... R  124  453  42  96  133  11    10      2  19  12  43    52.212 

Thompson,  H.,  Wash.-Phila.R  23    38  ..  8  10  2    ..     ..  2      1  3      2  .211 

Young,    R.    S.,    Detroit.. Both  125  456  63  96  122  13      5      1  46     8  53    32.210 

Quinn,    J,,    New    York R  38    91  7  19  20  1    ..     ..  4  ..  10    17  .209 

Grover,    R.,    Washington.... R  46  131  14  27  28  1     ..     ..  9     2  11    16.207 

Ward,   A.   L.,   New   York...R  27    34  5  7  9  2    ..     ..  1..  5      6  .205 

Cicotte,   E.  V..   Chicago.. Both  40    99  5  20  22  ..      1    ..  11  ..  9    18  .202 

McBride,    G.    F.,    Wash R  15    40  3  8  11  1      1    ..  4  ..  3      6  .200 

Billings,  J.  A.,   St.  Louis... R  38    76  9  15  18  1      1    ..  4  ..  1    12  .198 

Lunte,    H.,    Cleveland R  26    77  2  15  17  2    ..     ..  4  ..  1      7  .195 

Johnson,   R.   C,   Phila R  35    72  4  14  21  4    ..      1  4  ..  3    12  .194 

Walters,    A.,    Boston R  48  135  7  26  28  2    ....  7      1  7    15.193 

Johnson,    W.,    Washington.. R  56  125  13  24  34  1      3      1  4      1  12    17.192 

Weilman,   C,    St.    Louis L  20    47  4  9  9 4  ...  6    10  .191 

Turner,    T.,    Cleve.-Phila....R  38  127  7  24  27  3    ..     ..  4  2  5      9.189 

Thormahlen,  H.  F.,   N.  Y...L  30    59  3  11  13  ..      1    ..  3  ..  4    21  .186 

Faber,    U.    C,    Chicago.. Both  25    54  8  10 3  ..  6    20  .185 

Dykes,    J.,    Philadelphia R  17    49  4  9  10  1 7    11  .184 

Sothoron,   A.,   St.  Louis... Both  39    94  3  17  23  4      1    ..  3  ..  1    12  .180 

Williams,     C,     Chicago.. Both  41    94  10  17  23  2      2    ..  12  ..  9    28  .180 

Janvrin,    H.,    Washington... R  61  208  17  37  46  4      1      1  7  8  19    17  .178 

Pennock,    H.,    Boston Both  32    75  7  13  17  4    ..     ..  6  ...    6    12.173 

Harper,  H.  C,  Washington. L  35    65  3  11  14  3    ..     ..  2  ..  1    17.169 

Naylor,  R.  C,  Philadelphia. R  31    71  3  12  15  1      1    ..  4  ..  2    29  .168 

Russell,    A.,    N.   Y. -Boston.. R  44    71  6  12  15  3    ..     ..  3  ..  4    35  .168 

Welsh,   F.   T.,  Philadelphia. R  15    54  5  9  18  1      1      2  1  ..  7    10  .167 

Morton,    Guy,    Cleveland.  ...R  26    56  2  9  10  1    ..     ..  1  ..  2      8  .161 

Shaw,    J.    A.,    Washington.. R  45  106  8  17  30  2      1      3  6  ..  3    33.160 

Leonard,    H.    B.,    Detroit. ...L  29    71  2  11  11 6  ..  2     8  .155 

James,  W.,  Det.-Bos. -Chi. Both  20    39  4  6  6 4  ..  1    11  .154 

Seibold,    H„    Philadelphia... R  15    13  1  2  2 2  ..  ..      4  .154 

Gallia,    M.,    St.    Louis R  34    72  6  11  15  1    ..      1  4  1  4      1  .153 

Wickland,    A.,    New    York..L  26    46  2  7  8  1    ....  1  ..  2    10  .152 

Erickson,  E.  G.,  Det.-Wash.R  23    53  4  8  10  2    ..     ..  4  ..  3    24  .151 

Dauss,    G.,    Detroit R  34    97  7  14  18  2     1    ..  5  1  5    24  .144 

Galloway,    C,    Philadelphia. R  17    63  2  9  9 2  ..  1      8  .143 

Shore,    E.,    New    York R  20    28  2  4  4 2  ....    10.143 

McAvoy,    J.,    Philadelphia... R  62  170  10  24  33  5      2    ..  5  1  14    21.141 

Shean,  D.   W.,   Boston R  29  100  4  14  14 4  15      7.140 

Shocker,    U.,    St.   Louis R  30    58  2  8  8 2  ..  12    13  .138 


Perry,    S.,    Philadelphia R  25  59  2  8      9  1    ..     ..      5    ..  5  26  .136 

Jones,  S.  P.,   Boston R  35  81  4  11    15  2     1    ..      5    ...  9  21  .136 

Mogridge,    Geo.,    New   York.L  36  48  4  6      9  1      1    ..      2     1  4  13  .125 

Craft,   M.  M.,   Washington. .R  16  18  1  2      2 1    ..  ..  6  .111 

Danforth,    D.    C,    Chicago. ..L  15  9  ..  1      2  1    ..     ..      1    ..  2  2.111 

Thomas,    C.    D.,    Cleveland. .L  34  46  2  5      5 2    ..  4  3  .109 

Boland,    B.    A.,    Detroit R  35  74  2  8    11  1     1    ..      3    ..  8  18  .108 

Leifield,   A.    P.,    St.   Louis... L  19  30  1  3      3 15  .100 

Lowdermilk,  G.C.,  St.L.-Chi.R  27  35  1  3      3 1  ..  19.086 

Wright,   W.   B.,    St.    Louis.. R  24  12  ..  11 2  2  .083 

McGraw,    R.    F.,    N.Y.-Bos..R  16  13  ..  11 1    ..  ..  7  .077 

Davenport,    D.,    St.    Louis... R  24  39  4  3      3 3    ..  2  20  .07/ 

Evans,    J.,    Cleveland R  21  14  9  1      1 1  2  1  .071 

Gill,    E.,    Washington R  16  7 11  .000 

Koob,    E.,    St.    Louis L  24  15 1    ..  ..  7  .000 


..      6 

..      4 

..      2 

1 

.. 

1      4 

1 

1 

..      1 

2 

..      4 

2 

1 

..      5 
..      2 
..      2 

1 

5 

2 

..      5 

1 

..      4 

1 

..      2 

1 

..      5 

2 

1 

..      5 

1 

1 

..      2 
..      1 

1 

1 

" 

..      1 

..      2 

1 

1 

..      3 

1 

..      1 

..      3 

'i 

1,    John   Quinn;    2,    George   Mogridge;    3,    Robert  J.    Shawkey;    4,    Lewis;   5.    F. 
Rodie;  6,  Walter  C.  Pipp;  7,  Aaron  L.  Ward;  8,  Harold  Ruel;  9,  Sam  B.  Vick. 

Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 
GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  AMERICANS, 
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G. 

Chicago    140 

Detroit     140 

Cleveland    ....  139 
New    York....  141 

St.     Louis 140 

Boston     138 

Washington  ..  142 
Philadelphia   .  140 


CLUB  BATTING. 
Opp. 

AB.    R.     R.      H.    TB.    2B.  3B.HR.SH. 

4676  667  533  1342  1775  218  70  25  223 

4668  617  578  1319  1779  223  84  23  209 

4564  636  533  1266  1736  254  72  24  221 

4773  578  506  1275  1701  193  49  45  165 

4671  533  567  1234  1661  188  73  31  201 

4553  564  552  1189  1568  182  49  33  190 

4765  533  570  1239  1612  175  63  24  168 

4739  457  742  1157  1579  175  71  35  121 

CLUB  FIELDING. 

Games    DP.    TB.    PB.  PO. 


SB.  BB.  SO. 

145  427  361 

121  428  422 

118  503  369 

100  386  478 
72  393  443 

107  480  414 

142  419  513 

101  349  569 


PC. 

.287 
.283 
.277 
.267 
.264 
.261 
.260 
.244 


Boston    138  119 

Chicago    140  122 

New   York    141  113 

Cleveland     139  106 

Detroit     140  88 

St.    Louis    140  94 

Washington     142  98 

Philadelphia     140  94 


20       3669       1843       143 


6 
13 

6 
11 
10 
15 


3792  1752 

3863  1952 

3738  1812 

3771  1758 

3762  1819 

3818  1663 

3712  1906 


177 
193 
199 
204 
216 
226 
259 


PC. 

.975 
.969 
.968 
.965 
.964 
.963 
.960 


INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING. 

(15  or  more  Games.) 


FIRST  BASEMEN. 

G.   PO.  A.  E.  PC. 

Gandil,  C.  A.,  Chi..  115  1116  60  3  .997 
Mclnnis,  J.  Boston.  118  1236  82  7  .995 
Pipp,  W.  C,  N.  Y.  138  1488  94  15  .991 
Sisler,  St.  Louis...  131  1249  120  13  .991 
Risberg,  C.  A.,  Chi.  22  204  13  2  .991 
Griffin,  I.  M.,  Phil.  17  162  21  2  .989 
Judge,  J.  I.,  Wash.  133  1177    78  15  .988 


G.   PO.  A.  E.  PC. 


46    451 
38 


38 


Harris,   J,,   Cleve... 

Burrus,    M.,    Phil... 

Johnston,  W.R.,Clev. 

Burns,   G.  H.,  Phil. 

Gainor,  D.,   Boston.    21    163    11 

Heilman,  H.E.,  Det.  140  1089    78 


337  21 
957  57 
918    71 


5  .986 
16  .984 
20  .982 

4  .979 
31  .974 


SECOND  BASEMEN. ' 


Shean,  D.  W.,  Bos.. 
Gedeon,  J.,  St.  L... 
Collins,  E.  T.,  Chi.. 
Pratt,  D.  B.,  N.  Y. 
Young,  R.  S.,  Det.. 
Ellison,  H.  S.,  Det. 
Shannon, M.,  Ph-Bos. 
Turner,  T.L.,  Cl.-Ph. 
Wambsganss.W.,  CI. 


29  70  85  3  .981 
118  290  345  16  .975 
140  347  401  20  .974 
140  315  491  26  .969 
121  300  389  22  .969 

25  48  64  4  .966 
116  237  344  21  .965 

17  31  52  3  .965 
139  342  436  30  .963 


Bronkie,  H.C.,  St.L. 
Witt,   L.   W..   Phil.. 

Dykes,   J.,   Phil 

Leonard,  J.,  Wash.. 
Grover,  R.A.,  Wash. 
Janvrin,  H.C.,  Wash. 
Shanks,  H„  Wash... 
Barry,   J.  J.,   Bos... 


16  31  34 

56  132  162 
16  28  58 
26  47  55 
36  84  78 
56  108  120 
34  72  98 
31  54  88 


3"  .956 
15  .951 

5  .945 

6  .944 

11  .936 
18  .927 
14  .924 

12  .922 


THIRD  BASEMEN. 


Leonard,   J.,   Wash..    25    34    43    2  .975 

Vitt,    O.    Boston 133  129  254  13  .967 

Weaver,  G.  D.,  Chi.  97  113  200  12  .963 
Baker,  J.  F.,  N.  Y.  141  176  286  22  .955 
Dyer,  B.  F.,  Det....  23  19  42  3  .953 
Gardner.  W.  L.»  01.  139  143  291  25  .946 


Foster,  E.  C,  Wash.  115  120  267  22  .946 
Thomas,  F.,  Phil....  124  168  242  24  .945 
Bronkie,  H.C.,  St.L.  34  44  79  8  .945 
Jones,  R.  Detroit...  127  134  219  21  .944 
Austin,  J.  P.,  St.  L.  98  161  207  24  .939 
MeMullin,  F„   Chi...    40    45    90  10  .931 


Scott,  E.,  Boston... 
Galloway,  E.,  Phil.. 
Weaver,  G.  D.,  Chi. 
Turner,  T.L.,  Cl.-Ph. 
Ellerbe,  F.,  Wash... 
Chapman,  R.,  Clev. 
Bush,  O.,  Detroit.... 
Peckinpaugh.R.,  NY 


SHORTSTOPS. 

138  276  423  17  .976  Gerber, 


W.,    St.    L..  140  287.422  45  .940 


17    45    49    3 

.969 

Lunte,    H.,   Clev 

24    37    64    7 

.935 

43    87  141    8 

.966 

Risberg,  C.  A.,   Chi. 

97  175  278  32 

.934 

19    27    61    5 

.946 

McBride,G.F.,  Wash. 

15    29    40    5 

.932 

28    63    74    8 

.945 

Dugan,    J.    A.,    Phil. 

98  228  307  42 

.927 

109  255  347  36 

.944 

Shanks,    H.,    Wash.. 

94  238  260  42 

.922 

129  290  376  40 

.943 

Fewster,   W.,   N.  Y. 

23    45    65  12 

.90? 

121  271  434  43 

.943 

1,  Howard  Ehmke;  2,  G.  H.   Cunningham;  3,   George  Dauss;  4,   Owen  Bush;  5, 

B.   F.    Dyer;   6,    Oscar  H.   Stanage:   7,   Archie   Yelle;   8,   R.   J.    Young;   9,    E.   G. 

Enckson.  Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 

GROUP  OF  DETROIT  AMERICANS. 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING— (Continued). 


OUTFIELDERS. 


Name  and  Club. 
Wickland,  A.,  N.Y. 
Ruth,  G.  H.,  Boston 
Lewis,  G.  F.,  N.Y.. 
Speaker,  T.  E.,  Clev. 
Hooper,  H.  B.,  Bos. 
Menoskey,  M.,  Wash. 
Strunk,  A.,  Phil.... 
Cobb,  T.  R.,  Detroit 
Shorten,  C,  Detroit 
Witt,  L.  W.,  Phil.. 
Smith,  Earl,  St.  L.. 
Felseh,  O.,  Chicago. 
Jackson,  J.,  Chicago 
Veach,  R.,  Detroit.. 
Gainor,   D.,  Boston.. 

Rice,  S.,   Wash 

Graney,  J.  G..  Clev. 

Bodie,   F„    N.Y 

Murphy,R.R.,  Wash. 
Smith,  Elmer,  Clev. 
Collins,  J.,   Chicago. 


Hannah,  J.  H.,  N.Y 
Severeid,  H.,  St.L.. 
Walters,  ^..,  Boston 
Lynn,  B.,  Chicago.. 
Schalk,  R.  W.,  Chic. 
Thomas,  C.  D.,  Clev. 
Ruel,  H.  New  York. 
Picinich,  V.J.,  Wash. 
Stanage,  0.,  Det.... 
Agnew,   S.,    Wash... 


Wright,  W.B.,  St.L. 
Weilman,  0.,  St.L.. 
Shore,  E.  G.,  N.Y.. 
Leifield,  A.  P.,  St.L. 
Zachary,  J.T.,  Wash. 
McGraw,R.,  NY-Bos. 
Thompson,  H.,  W.-P. 
Danforth,  D.  C,  Chi. 
Johnson,  W,,  Wash. 
Shaw,  J.  A.,  Wash. 
Williams,  C,  Chi... 
Shawkey,  R.  J.,  NY. 
Shocker,  U.,  St.  L.. 
Bagby,  J.  C,  Clev.. 
Harper,   H.C.,  Wash. 

Jones,  S.,  Boston 

Kerr,  R.,  Chicago... 
Rogers,  T.,  StL-Phil. 
Dauss,  G.,  Detroit... 
Myers,  E.  G.,  Clev. 
Gallia,  M.  A.,  St.L. 
Davenport,  D.,  St.L. 
Boland,  B.,  Detroit. 
Coveleskie,  S.,  Clev. 
Ruth.  G.  H,.  Boston 
Ehmke,  II.  J.,  Det.. 
Mogridge,   G.,   N.Y.. 


G.  PO. 
15    14 

111  230 
141  254 

134  375 
128  262 
103  222 
100  216 
123  272 

75  143 
59  134 
68  155 

135  360 
139  252 
138  338 

18  27 
141  285 
125  281 
134  293 

73  177 
111  167 

46    82 


A.E.  PC. 

..  ..  1000 
2  .992 
4 

7  .983 
6  .979 

5  .979 

6  .974 

8  .973 
4  .973 

4  .972 

5  .971 
32  13 
15  9  .967 
14  12  .967 

1    1  .966 

18  12  .962 
13  12  .961 

19  13  .960 
8    8  .959 

12    8  .957 
7    4  .957 


Name  and  Club. 
Roth,   R.   F.,   Boston 

Tobin,    J.t    St.    L 

Milan,  J.  C,  Wash.. 
Vick,  S.  B.,  N.Y... 
Flagstead,  I.,  Det... 
Jacobsoo,  W.f  St.L. 
Fewster,  W.,  N.Y.. 
Williams.K.R.,  St.L. 
Burns,  G.  H.,  Phil. 
Gharrity.E.P.,  Wash. 
Walker,  C.  W.,  Phil. 
Sloan,  Y.  Y.,  St.  L. 
Wood,  J.  Cleveland. 
Leibold,  H.f  Chicago 
Lamar,  W.  H.,  Bos. 

Kopp,   M.,   Phil 

Gilhooley,  F.,  Bos... 
Welsh,  F.  T.f  Phil.. 
Demmitt,  R.,  St.  L. 
Wingo,  A,  II.,  Phil. 


G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC. 


106  203 

123  247 
86  195 

100  166 
83  140 

105  270 
41  73 
63  168 
34  53 
33    53 

115  253 
20  23 
63    90 

122  218 
39  68 
65  127 
33  44 
15  38 
49  60 
15    21 


8  10  .955 
16  13  .953, 

9  10  .953^ 
11  9  .952: 
15    8  .951 

9  IS  .949 
15  5  .946 
10  12  .937 

4    4  .934 

4  4  .934 
13  19  .933 

5  2  .933 

6  7  .932 
26  19  .928 

7  6  .925 
7  11  .924 
3  4  .922 
2  4  .909 
6  10  .870 
1    5  .815 


CATCHERS. 


73  298 
103  401 
47  162 
28  87 
129  551 
21  39 
81  340 
69  303 
36  149 
36  141 


66 
106 
54 

20 


6  .984 
9  .983 
4  .982 
2  .982 
130  13  .981 
9  1  .980 
90  11  .975 
92  9  .974 
39  5  .974 
48    5  .974 


McAvoy,  J.,  Phil... 
Billings,  J.  A.,  St.L. 
Schang,  W.  H.,  Bos. 
Perkins,  It.,  Phil... 
Gharrity.E.P.,  Wash. 
Ainsmith,  E.,  Det... 
Mayer,  W.,  St.  L... 
O'Neill,  S.  F.,  Clev. 
Nunamaker,L.G.,  CI. 


57  182  73  7  .973. 

27  76  34  3  .973 
J 04  359  131  14  .972 

87  340  134  14  .971 

60  276  68  11  .969 
106  456  107  22  .962: 

15  84  33  5  .959 
123  472  125  14  .977 

16  39    12    4  .924 


PITCHERS. 


4  18 
3   40 

5  27 


30 
15 
9 
16 
10 

39  16  69 
45  9  53 
41  8  54 
41  22  59 
30  11  48 
35  14  64 
10    47 


35 


35    12    81 
66 
52 
5  101 
38 


39  7 
25  13 
34 

23    12 
34    18 
24 
35 


..  lOOOiPennock,  II.,  Boston  32 

..  1000  Erickson.E.G.,  D.-W.  23 

..  lOOOThormahlenJI.    N.Y.  30 

..  1000  Cicotte,    E.   V.,    Chi.  40 

..  1000  Johnson,  R.  C,  Phil.  34 

..1000  Perry,    S.,    Phil 25 

..lOOOKoob,   E.,   St.  Louis.  25 

..  1000  Quimi,    J.,    N.Y 38 

1  .988  M«ys,O.W.,  Bos- NY.  34 
3    954  Caldwell,    R.,    B.-Cl.  25 

3  .954  Seibold,   II.,   Phil. ...  14 

4  .953  Leonard,  II.  B.,  Det.  29 

3  .952  Craft,  M.  M.,  Wash.  16 

4  .951  Naylor,   R.  O.,  Phil.  SI 

3  .950  Kinney,    W.,    Phil...  43 
6  .949  Phillips,    T.,    Clev...  22 

4  .948  Uhle,    G.,    Cleveland  26 
4  .942Faber,   U.   Ci,    Chi...  25 

2  .981'Russell,  A.,  NY-Bos.  44 

1  .980| James,   W.,  D-B-Chi.  20 

2  .976!Lowdermilk,S(:L-Chi.  27 
1  .97S'Gill,    E.,    Wash 16 


13  45 

3  25 

7  47 

13  64 
12  76 

14  76 
2  20 


14   60 
14    63 


14    57    2  .973'Love,    E.    II.,    Det...  22 

3  .972iAyers,  Y.  W.,  W.-D.  37 

1  .970 1 Morton,    G.,    Clev....  26 

3  .968  Cunningham, G.,   Det.  17 

36    10    51    2  .36SSothoron,    A.,    St.L..  40 


88 
23 

9    8S 


2  .967 

1  .966- 

2  .964 

3  .963 

4  .957 
4  .957 

1  .957 

4  .955 

5  .955 

2  .941 
1  .941 

3  .940 
1  .938 

5  .$2$ 

6  .925 
1  .923 

4  .915 

5  .915 

6  .912 
4  .907 
4  .905 

1  .900 

2  .889 
6  .885 
8  .872 

3  .857 
11  .831 


ii&iii 


l,  Elmer  Koob;  2,  M.  A.  Gallia;  3    to  A  Demmltt;  4,  Henry  Severeid;  5. 
James  P.  Austin;  6,  Walter  Gerber;  7,  W.  Mayer;  8,  Z.  ^  BUbngs.^  N_  ^ 

GBOUP  OP  ST.  LOUIS  AMERICANS. 
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PITCHERS'  RECORDS. 
(This   table  includes   all  pitchers  who  worked  45  or  more   innings.) 

W 

Name  and  Club.  G.  IP.  AB.  H.    R.ER.Ave.BB.SO.HB.P.Bk. 

Johnson,    W.,    Washington R  39  290  1073  235    73  48  1,49  51147  7  4  1 

Cicotte,    E.,    Chicago R  40  307  1125  2,36    77  62  1.82  49  110  2  1.. 

Weilman,    C,    St.    Louis ..L  20  148    545  133    51  34  2.07  45    44  3  2  .. 

Mays,    C.    W.,    Bos.-N.Y R  34  266    976  227    91  62  2.10  77  107  10  4  .. 

Sothoron,    A.,    St.    Louis R  40  270  1039  256  101  66  2.20  87  106  10  8  2 

Enzmann,    J.,    Cleveland R  14    55    215    67    29  14  2.30  8    13  2  2  .. 

Coveieskie,    S.,    Cleveland R  43  296  1073  286    99  83  2.52  60  118  5  5.. 

Lowdermilk,   G.   C,    St.L.   Chi.. R  27  109    389  101    46  312.56  47    49  9  3  .. 

Ayres,    Y.   W.,    Wash. -Detroit.. R.  37  155    578  154    65  45  2.61  54    51  7  1  1 

Thormahlen,   H.    F..    N.    Y L  30  189    680  155    69  55  2.62  61    62  4  1  .. 

Quinn,    J.,    New   York R  38  264    991242    .96  77  2.63  65    97  6  5  .. 

Wi-iams,    0.,    Chicago ....  L  41  287  1086  265  104  872.64  58125  11  ..  .. 

Kcgridge,    G.,    New   York L  36  179    667  164    70  53  2.67  49    60  7  4  .. 

Shocker,    U.,    St.    Louis R  30  211    791193    75  63  2.69  55    86  4  2  .. 

Peaaock,    H.,    Boston L  32  219    815  223    78  66  2.71  48    70  3  7  .. 

g&iwkey,    R.   J.,    New  York.... R  41  262    944  218    94  79  2.72  99  122  5  1  .. 

Bagby,    J.    C,    Cleveland R  35  241    940  254    95  73  2.73  43    63  4  2  .. 

Sjiw,    J.    A.,    Washington R  44  298  1091  268  115  912.75  98  127  5  10  .. 

Leonard,    H.    B.,    Detroit L  29  217    836  212    89  67  2.78  65  102  7  4.. 

Mcrton,    G.,    Cleveland ...R  26  147    550  128    65  46  2.82  47    64  ..  3  .. 

Xerr,    R.,    Chicago L  39  212    302  208    78  68  2.89  64    79  2  2  1 

Uhle,    G.,    Cleveland R  26  127    494  129    52  412.91  43    50  7  ..  .. 

Eachary,    J.    T.,    Washington... L  17    62    233    68    29  20  2.91  20     9  1  2  .. 

Leifield,    A.    P.,    St.    Louis L  19    92    356    96    40  30  2.93  25    18  4  ..  .. 

Fhillips,    T.,     Cleveland R  22    55    202    55    27  18  2.94  34    18  3  2  .. 

Russell,    A.,    N.    Y.-Boston R  44  211    781194    86  69  2.94  71113  3  5  .. 

Ruth,    G.    H.,    Boston L  17  133    510  148    59  44  2.97  58    30  2  5  1 

Love,    E.    H.,    Detroit L  22    90    334  •  92    40  30  3.00  40    46  6  1  .. 

Caldwell,    R.    Boston R  25  150    543  133    84  50  3.00  51    48  5  3  .. 

Boland,    B.    A.,    Detroit R  35  243    877  222    93  82  3.03  80    71  3  4  .. 

Ehmke,    H.    J.,    Detroit R  33  249    930  255  114  88  3.18  107    79  6  3  .. 

Hoyt,    W.    C,    Boston R  13  105    378    99    42  38  3.26  22    28  ..  1'  .. 

Naylor,    R.    C,    Philadelphia... R  31  205    751210  109  76  3.34  64    68  4  2  .. 

Dauss,    G.,    Detroit R  34  256    981262  125  1013.55  63    73  5  1  ., 

Perry,    S.    S.,    Philadelphia R  25  184    684  193    92  73  3.51  72    38  2  4  1 

Gallia,    M.    A.,    St.    Louis. R  34  222    832  220  106  89  3.61  92    83  8  5  1 

Johnson,    R.    C,    Philadelphia.. R  34  202    764  222  106  813.61  62    67  3  4  1 

Kinney,    W.,    Philadelphia L  43  203    759  199  110  82  3.64  91    97  8  4  2 

Harper,    H.    C,    Washington.... L  35  208    774  220  119  86  3.72  97    87  8  9  2 

James,   W.   H.,   Det.-Bos.-Chi...R  20  121    440  125    60  50  3.72  58    26  5  3  .. 

Myers,    E.    G.,    Cleveland R  23  135    507  134    68  56  3.74  43    38  10  1  1 

Jones,    S.    P.,    Boston R  35  245    927  258  120  102  3.74  95    67  7  5  .. 

Faber,    U.    C,    Chicago ....R  25  162    645  185    92  69  3.83  45    45  8  2.. 

Craft,    M.,    Washington R  16    49    191    59    28  213.86  18    17  2  1  .. 

Jasper,    H.   W.,    Cleveland R  11    74    275    76    40  32  3.89  25    22 

Davenport,    D.,    St.    Louis R  24  123    482  135    74  54  3.95  41    37  2  1  .. 

Shore,    E.    G.,    New   York R  20    95    365  105    50  44  4.17  44    24  1  1  .. 

Erickson,    E.    G.,    Det.-Wash..  ..R  23  147    569  147    86  69  4.22  73    90  8  8  1 

Thompson,    H.,    Phila.-Wash.  ...L  15    55    213    64    30  26  4.26  11    11  2  1  .. 

Rogers,    T.,    St.   L.-Phila R  25  141    530  159    88  70  4.47  60    38  3  3  1 

Koob,    E.,    St.    Louis L  25    66    260    77    37  34  4.63  23    11  2  2  .. 

Cunningham,   G..   Detroit R  17    48    185    54    36  26  4.88  15    11  5  2  .. 

Seibold,    H.,    Philadelphia R  14    46    180    58    34  27  5.28  26    19  4  3  1 

Wright,   W.   B.,   St.   Louis R  24    63    251    79    44  39  5.57  20    14  1  3  .. 

Noyes,   W.   C,    Phila. -Chicago... R  11    55  225    76    39  36  5.90  15    24  1  ..  .. 


tt    T  •  *>    Maurice  Shannon-   3    Delos  Gainor:   4.   Alfred  Walters:   5> 

Fnrtk  fflibSSSrj.'e.  McNally;  7,  Waite  Hoyt;  S,  Robert  Botb.^  ^^     -.    y_ 
GROUP  OP  BOSTON  AMERICANS. 
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PITCHERS  WHO  WORKED  LESS  THAN  45  INNINGS. 


Player  and  Club. 
McGraw,    New    York-Boston.. 

Gill,    Washington    

Danforth,   Chicago 

Dumont,    Boston    

Kallio,    Detroit    

Geary,    Philadelphia    

Nelson,   New  York 

Shellenback,    Chicago   

Coumbe,    Cleveland    

Schneider,    New    York 

Robertson.    Washington    . . 

Mayer,   Chicago  

Smallwood,     New    York .' 

Faeth,    Cleveland    

Whitehouse,    Washington    

Zinn,    Philadelphia    

Musser,   Boston   

Gravell,    Philadelphia    

Klepfer,    Cleveland    

Courtney,    Washington    

Wilkinson,    Chicago 

Anderson,    Philadelphia    

Mapel,    St.    Louis 

Sullivan,    Chicago    

Watson,   Philadelphia    

Jamieson,    Cleveland    

Boone,    Philadelphia    

Mitchell,    Detroit    « 

Roberts,    R.,    Philadelphia 

Van  Gilder,   St.  Louis 

Bush,   L.  J.,   Boston 

Hovlik,    Washington    . . .  = 

Winn,   Boston 

O'Doul,    New    York 

Eckert,   Philadelphia    

Schacht,    Washington    

Bayne,    St.    Louis 

Hasty,    Philadelphia 

Martin,    Philadelphia    . . 

Kerscher,    Philadelphia    

Snyder,  Washington   

Pierson,    Philadelphia    

York,   Philadelphia 

Fisher,    Washington 

Keefe,    Philadelphia 

Jordan,    Washington    

Adams,   Philadelphia    

McGuire,    Chicago    

Benz,    Chicago    

Haid,    St.   Louis 

Roberson,    Chica go    

Ragon,   Chicago    

Wood,   Cleveland  

Russell,    E.    A.,    Chicago 

Altrock,    Washington    

Engel,  Cleveland  


G. 

IP. 

AB. 

H. 

R. 

ER. 

BB. 

SO.HB.WP.Bk. 

16 

43 

146 

44 

29 

26 

27 

9 

4 

4   1 

16 

37 

146 

38 

25 

20 

21 

7 

2 

2   1 

15 

42 

174 

58 

44 

36 

20 

17 

1 

. .   .. 

13 

35 

138 

45 

21 

17 

19 

12 

1 

5   .. 

12 

22 

86 

28 

15 

14 

8 

3 

- 

3   .. 

9 

32 

121 

32 

22 

17 

18 

9 

..   1 

9 

24 

90 

22 

9 

8 

11 

11 

1 

8 

35 

132 

40 

24 

20 

16 

10 

># 

S 

24 

92 

32 

15 

14 

9 

7 

7 

29 

99 

19 

14 

11 

22 

11 

3 

2   .. 

7 

2S 

99 

25 

11 

7 

9 

7 

,. 

6 

24 

95 

30 

23 

22 

11 

9 

2   .. 

6 

22 

76 

20 

12 

12 

9 

6 

2 

6 

18 

58 

13 

4 

1 

10 

7 

6 

12 

46 

13 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

26 

104 

38 

20 

18 

10 

9 

1 

2   .. 

5 

20 

76 

26 

16 

9 

8 

14 

5 

12 

49 

15 

20 

19 

18 

3 

i 

1   .. 

5 

7 

32 

12 

14 

6 

6 

7 

4 

26 

93 

25 

9 

8 

19 

6 

4 

22 

79 

21 

9 

5 

10 

5 

4 

22 

81 

21 

10 

8 

9 

15 

l 

4 

20 

65 

17 

12 

10 

17 

2 

3 

4 

15 

66 

24 

15 

7 

8 

9 

1 

4 

14 

55 

17 

11 

11 

.  7 

6 

1   1 

4 

13 
15 

48 
64 

12 

24 

9 

14 

8 
11 

8 
10 

3 

1 

1   .. 

3 

14 

47 

12 

8 

8 

10 

4 

i 

1   .. 

*} 

14 
13 

57 
49 

21 
15 

14 
4 

12 
3 

3 
3 

2 
6 

3 

1   1 

3 

9 

34 

11 

5 

5 

4 

3 

1   .. 

~3 

6 

25 

12 

10 

8 

9 

3 

1   .. 

3 

5 

17 

6 

4 

4 

1 

.. 

3 

5 

23 

7 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

16 

63 

17 

9 

7 

3 

6 

*. 

2 

15 

60 

14 

5 

4 

4 

4 

8 

12 

50 

16 

8 

7 

6 

2 

12 

49 

15 

10 

7 

4 

5 

1   .. 

2 

11 

43 

11 

8 

5 

8 

6   . 

2 

8 

35 

15 

8 

7 

3 

2   . 

i  .. 

2 

8 

30 

6 

4 

1 

3 

5   . 

?, 

8 

?,7 

9 

3 

3 

8 

4   . 

B 

4 

?6 

13 

13 

13 

5 

2   . 

2 

4 

19 

8 

6 

6 

3 

1   . 

1 

9 

33 

8 

4 

4 

3 

5   . 

1 

4 

17 

6 

5 

5 

2 

2 

•• 

1 

5 

18 

7 

2 

2 

2 

i 

•• 

1 

3 

10 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

2 

9 

5 

5 

4 

3 

i  . 

. 

.. 

1 

2 

9 

5 

2 

2 

i  . 

•• 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1.   Harry  Harper:  2,  James  T.  Zachary;  3,  Joseph  Leonard;  4,   Howard  Shanks; 

5,   Sam  Agnew;   6,   R.   R.   Murphy;   7,   Nicholas  Altrock;  8,   E.   Gill:   9.    Roy  A. 

Grover.  Conlon,  Photos,  N.  Y. 

GROUP  OF  WASHINGTON  AMERICANS. 
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American  League  Roster,  1919 


BOSTON. 
Edward  G.  Barrow,  Manager. 


Pitchers L.  J.  Bush 

Kay  Caldwell 
Dumont 
John  Enzmnnn 
Waite  C.  Hoyt 

Catchers W.  H.  Scnang 

Infielders John  J.  Barry 

Delos  Gainor 
John  Mclnnis 

Outfielders Delos  Gainor 

Harry  B.  Hooper 


William  H.  James 
Samuel  P.  Jones 
Carl  Mays 
Robert  McGraw 
Musser 

Alfred  Walters 
Everett  Scott 
Maurice  Shannon 

W.  H.  Lnmar 
M.  J.  McNally 


Herbert  Pennock 
Allen  Russell 
George  H.  Ruth 
Winn 


D.  W.  Shean 
Oscar  Vitt 

Robert  F.  Roth 
George  H,  Ruth 


CHICAGO. 

William  Gleason,  Manager. 


Pitchers J.  Benz 

Edward  V.  Cicotte 
D.  C.  Danforth 
Urban  C.  Faber 
William  H.  James 
Richard  Kerr 

On  tchers Byrd  Lynn 

Infielders E.  T.  Collins 

C.  A.  Gandil 

Outfielders John  Collins 

Oscar  Felsch 


G.  E.  Lowdermilk 
Erskine  Mayer 
McGuire 
W.  C.  Noyes 
D.  Ragan 
Robertson 
Ray  Schalk 
Fred  McMullin 
Charles  A.  Risberg 
Joseph  Jackson. 
Harry  Leibold 


E.  A.  Russell 
Shellenback 
Sullivan 
Wilkinson 
Claude  Williams 


George  D.  Weaver 
J.  EL  Murphy 


CLEVELAND. 

Lee  Fohl  and  Tris  Speaker,  Managers. 

Pitchers James  C.  Bagby  Faeth 

Ray  Caldwell  E.  C.  Jamieson 

Coumbe  H.  W.  Jasper 

Stanley  Coveleskie  Ed  Klepper 

J.  Engel  Guy  Morton 

Catchers, Leslie  G.  Nunamaker  Stephen  O'Neill 

Infielders Ray  Chapman  W.  R.  Johnston 

William  L.  Gardner  Harry  Lunte 
Joe  Harris 

Outfielders ..... .John  G.  Graney  Tris  Speaker 

Elmer  Smith 


E.  G.  Myers 
Thomas  Phillips 
George  C.  Uhle 
J.  Wood 

C.  D.  Thomas 

T.  L.  Turner 

Win.  A.  Wambsgansa 

Joe  Wood 


Pitchers Y.  W.  Ayres 

:  B.  A.  Boland 

George  Cunningham 

George  Dauss 

Catchers Edward  Ainsmith, 

Infielders Owen  Bush 

B.  F.  Dyer 
Outfielders Tyrus  Cobb 

Ira  Flagstead 


DETROIT. 

Hugh  Jennings,  Manager. 

H.  J.  Ehmke 
E.  G.  Erickson 
William  James 
Kallio 

Oscar  Stanage 
II.  S.  Ellison 
H.  E.  Heilmann 
Charles  Shorten 


H.  B.  Leonard 
E.  II.  Love 
W.  Mitchell 


Robert  Jones 
Ralph  S.  Young 
Robert  Veach 


6'  t'  wJ.ibir1!e5;  h  J,ames  <Py£es;  f  James  McAvoy;  4,  Anderson;  5,  P.  Martin; 
6,  J.  Walker:  7,  Perkins:  8,  Murphy.  Conlon,  Photos.  N.  yl 

GROUP  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AMERICANS. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Miller  Huggins,  Manager. 

Pitchers .Carl  Mays  F.  O'Doul 

Robert  McGraw  John  Quinn 

George  Mogridge  Allen  Russell 

Nelson  Peter  Schneider 

Catchers J.  H.  Hannah  Harold  Ruel 

Infielders.......  Frank  Bodie  Roger  Peckinpaugh 

John  F.  Baker  W.  C.  Pipp 

Outfielders Wilson  Fewster  Frank  Gilhooley 

Wilson  Fewster  George  E.  Lewis 


R.  J.  Shawkey 

Ernest  Shore 

Smallwood 

H.  F.  Thormahlen 

Derrill  C.  Pratt 
A.  L.  Ward 
Sam  B.  Vick 
Albert  Wickland 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Connie  Mack,  Manager. 

Pitchers Adams'  Keefe 

Anderson  Kerscher 

Boone  Walter  Kinney 

Eckert  Martin 

Geary  P..  G.  Naylor 

Gravell  W.  C.  Noyes 

Hasty  Scott  Perry 

R.  C.  Johnson  "Pierson 

Catchers James  Mc Avoy  Ralph  Perkins 

Infielders George  H.  Burns  James  Dykes 

Maurice  Burrus  Clarence  E.  Gallaway 

Joseph  A.  Dugan  Ivy  M.  Griffin 

Outfielders George  H.  Burns  Amos  Strunk 

Merlin  Kopp  Clarence  W.  Walker 

Robert  F.  Roth  F.  T.  Welch 


R.  Roberts 
Tom  Rogers 
Harry  Seibold 
Harry  Thompson 

Watson 

York 

Zinn 


Maurice  Shannon 
Fred  Thomas 
Law  ton  W.  Witt 
A.  H.  Wingo 
Lawton  W.  Witt 


ST.  LOUIS. 
James  Burke,  Manager. 

Pitchers Bayne  Albert  P.  Leifield 

David  Davenport  Mapel 

Haid  Tom  Rogers 

•  vnest  Koob  Urban  Shocker 

Catchers John  A.  Billings  Walter  Mayer 

Infielders James  P.  Austin  Joseph  Gedeon 

H.  C.  Bronkie  Walter  Gerber 

Outfielders Ray  C.  Demmitt  Yale  Y.  Sloan 

WTilliam  Jacobson  Earl  0.  Smith 


Allen  Sothoron 
Van  Gilder 
Carl  Weilman 
Wayne  B.  Wright 
Henry  Severeid 
George  H.  Sisler 

John  Tobin 
Kenneth  Williams 


WASHINGTON. 
Clarke  Griffith,  Manager. 

Pitchers .N.  Altrock  E .  Gill 

Y.  M.  Ayres  H.  C.  Harper 

Maurice  Craft  Hovlik 

Courtney  Walter  Johnson 

E.  G.  Erickson  Jordan 

Fisher  Robertson 
M.  A.  Gallia 

Catchers Sam  Agnew  Edward  P.  Gharrity 

Infielders Frank  Ellerbee  Harold  C.  Janvrin 

Edward  C.  Foster  Joseph  I.  Judge 

Roy  A.  Grover  Joseph  Leonard 

Outfielders Toward  P.  Gharrity  Jesse  C.  Milan 

Michael  Menoskey  Robert  R.  Murphy 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  UMPIRES. 
Ollie  Chill  William  Evans 

Thomas  Connolly  George  Hildebrand 

William  H.  Dinneen  George  Moriarty 


A.  Schacht 

James  A.  Shaw 

Snyder 

Harry  Thompson 

Whitehouse 

J.  T.  Zachary 

Valentine  J.  Picinich 
George  F.  McBride 
Howard  Shanks 

Sam  Rice 


Richard  Nallin 
W.  Owens 
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MINOR  LEAGUE  BASE  BALL  IN  1919 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

PACIFIC  COAST  LEAGUE. 

The  final  hurrah  in  the  race  for  the  championship  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  League  stirred  the  elements  in  the  southern  part  of  California, 
which  is  also  the  south  pole  of  the  circuit.  Vernon  and  Los  Angeles 
were  the  contenders  in  the  pennant  hunt.  Vernon  crowded  to  the 
front  and  Los  Angeles  was  the  runner-up.  Far  to  the  north  in  the 
circuit  are  Portland  and  Seattle.  These  clubs  were  the  contenders 
for  the  booby  prize.  From  Los  Angeles  or  from  Vernon  is  not  a 
night's  ride,  as  some  Eastern  folks  believe,  but  a  good  peg  on  the 
railroad,  dipping  up  and  down  along  the  Pacific  coast  line,  with  the 
waves  beating  on  the  port  side  and  the  mountains  forming  the  most 
beautiful  of  horizon  lines  on  the  starboard  side.  San  Francisco  is  a 
sort  of  half-way  station  between  the  termini  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cir- 
cuit and  there  is  an  across  the  desert  detour  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  an  inexpensive  amusement  to  conduct  pro- 
fessional Base  Ball  in  the  land  where  the  redwoods  never  should  be 
permitted  to  be  totally  destroyed.  Destruction  has  gone  far  enough. 
Redwoods  may  not  be  Base  Ball,  but  the  cause  is  worthy.  The 
unusual  about  the  outcome  of  this  last  season's  championship  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  separated.  One  end  of  the  circuit  contained 
the  winners,  the  other  end  the  losers,  while  in  the  middle  were  the 
teams  which  did  the  jogging.  Just  jogged  and  played  against  the 
other  fellows.  It  was  not  that  way  all  the  year.  On  June  2  Los 
Angeles  led,  with  San  Francisco  second,  Oakland  third,  Salt  Lake 
City  fourth  and  Vernon  fifth.  By  July  11  Vernon  had  cut  its  way  up 
to  second  place,  blazing  a  trail  right  through  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land back  to  Vernon.  Then  Los  Angeles  was  challenged  and  the  real 
scrimmage  began.  Vernon  played  Seattle  and  won  five  out  of  seven 
games.  Los  Angeles  at  the  same  time  played  Salt  Lake  City  and  also 
won  five  out  of  seven  games. 

That  was  good  Base  Ball  and  going  fast  enough  to  suit  even  the 
rapid  fire  taste  of  the  Californians.  They  like  quick  action  in  their 
Base  Ball  in  the  Far  West.  Vernon's  next  port  of  call  was  Portland. 
As  the  Oregon  team  had  not  been  in  the  race  with  a  huge  amount  of 
success  at  any  time  from  its  commencement,  Vernon  enthusiasts  were 
certain  that  their  time  had  come  to  sing  the  jubilee.  They  were 
right.  The  Vernon  team  was  in  front  in  the  fight  on  the  morning  of 
Mondav.  August  25,  and  acted  as  drum  major  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Base  Ball  parade  for  the  remainder  of  the  championship  season. 
From  then  on  Los  Angeles  fought  desperately  to  get  back,  but  the 
Vernon   players    dug   their   toes  into  the    ground,   joined   hands   and 
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circled  'round  and  staved  off  every  rally  which  was  made  against 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  season  Vernon  had  won  111  games  and  Los 
Angeles  108.  Vernon  had  lost  70  games  and  Los  Angeles  had  lost  72 
games.  Something  of  a  fight  for  a  championship,  and  especially 
gratifying  to  the  staunch  promoters  of  Base  Ball  on  the  Slope,  where 
year  after  year  they  have  never  relaxed  their  efforts  to  popularize 
our  America's  best  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  climate  is  such  and 
the  scenic  attractions  such  that  Base  Ball  has  all  kinds  of  rivals  from 
all  kinds  of  outdoor  games  and  from  all  kinds  of  outdoor  excursions 
which  are  a  lure  almost  as  strong  as  Base  Ball. 

Rumler  of  Salt  Lake  and  Sam  Crawford  were  the  batting  rivals  of 
the  league.  Rumler,  in  151  games,  had  a  percentage  of  .362,  and 
Crawford,  in  173  games,  had  a  percentage  of  .360.  Vernon's  best 
batter  was  Meusel.  In  163  games  he  hit  for  .337,  and  major  league 
managers  in  the  East  immediately  began  to  cast  envious  eyes  his 
way.  Wolter,  former  American  League  playei,  batted  .329  for  Sac- 
ramento, and  Fournier  in  Los  Angeles  batted  .328.  There  were  26 
batters  in  the  league  who  averaged  .300  or  better,  and  that  is  a  better 
proportion  than  the  National  League  had  at  the  end  of  the  1919  sea- 
son. It  was  evident  that  the  players  who  had  been  in  the  great  war 
were  not  as  fit  for  work  as  they  should  have  been,  a  condition  similar 
to  that  which  was  observed  among  the  players  in  the  major  leagues  of 
the  East,  continuing  to  demonstrate  that  the  war  did  have  a  tendency 
to  affect  athletes  and  that  even  the  recuperative  qualities  of  the  won- 
derful California  climate  could  not  bring  the  soldier  athletes  back  to 
the  condition  which  had  been  theirs  before  they  enlisted  to  face  shell 
shock  and  an  unabridged  Inferno. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 

Club.                           Won.  Lost.  PC.           Club.                           Won.  Lost,  PO. 

Vernon    Ill       70  .613  Oakland     ...    86       %  .473 

Los    Angeles    108        72  .600  San    Francisco    84       94  .472 

Salt  Lake    88       83  .515  Portland     78       96  .448 

Sacramento    85       83  .506  Seattle   62      108  .365 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 
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NEW  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

The  New  International  League,  of  which  David  L.  Fultz  is  presi- 
dent, emerged  from  the  war  cloud  of  1918  by  making  a  successful 
record  for  the  season  of  1919.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  chronicle 
success  for  the  International.  It  has  been  one  of  the  sturdiest  fighters 
of  the  minor  leagues  from  its  commencement.  It  has  had  its  reverses 
and  it  has  also  had  its  triumphs.  Many  excellent  players  have  been 
graduated  from  its  ranks  and  it  has  been  a  steady  developing  factor 
in  Base  Ball  enthusiasm  in  all  the  cities  of  its  circuit. 

The  championship  was  won  by  Baltimore  in  1919  after  a  dual  fight 
with  Toronto.  It  became  evident  at  the  start  that  both  of  these  clubs 
were  to  play  leading  parts  in  the  history  of  the  league  for  the  year. 
As  the  season  developed,  it  was  more  evident  that  the  culmination  of 
the  championship  race  would  lie  between  the  Canadian  representative 
and  the  metropolis  of  Maryland.  Toronto  was  ably  guided  by  George 
Gibson,  former  catcher  for  the  Pittsburgh  club  and  later  with  the 
Giants  in  the  National  League.  The  head  of  the  Baltimore  club  was 
John  Dunn,  who  has  been  an  aggressive  leader  in  the  International 
League  for  years. 

Toronto  strengthened  its  team  as  the  season  progressed,  but  Balti- 
more had  sufficient  reserve  to  meet  the  added  strength  of  its  rival, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  Base  Ball  year  won  the  games  which  had 
the  greatest  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  pennant  ownership,  finish- 
ing in  the  lead  by  a  comfortable  margin.  The  percentage  of  the 
Baltimore  club  for  games  won  during  the  season  was  .671,  against 
.617  for  the  Toronto  club.  It  was  a  percentage  gained  both  in  a  plus 
account  of  victories  and  a  lesser  number  of  defeats.  Baltimore  won 
eight  more  games  than  Toronto  and  lost  eight  less. 

Collectively,  the  Baltimore  team  was  a  better  batting  organization 
than  that  of  Toronto,  and  the  possession  of  that  ability  unquestion- 
ably was  the  principal  reason  for  the  team  winning  the  pennant. 
Lamar,  Lawrey,  Jacobson,  Egan,  Bentley  and  Honig  had  batting 
averages  of  over  .300,  and  as  none  of  them  played  in  less  than  44 
games  it  is  apparent  that  Baltimore  had  a  run-getting  organization 
which  was  dangerous  at  all  times  to  the  teams  which  were  opposed 
to  it.  Toronto  was  not  so  successful  with  its  batters,  but  a  fair 
pitching  staff,  ably  handled  by  its  manager,  kept  the  Toronto  team 
up  in  the  struggle  by  reducing  the  run-getting  power  of  its  rivals. 
Had  the  ability  of  Toronto  to  make  runs  been  equal  to  that  of  Balti- 
more, the  chances  are  the  contest  for  the  pennant  would  have  nar- 
rowed almost  to  a  neck-and-neck  race. 

The  batting  leader  of  the  league  was  Charles  See  of  the  Rochester 
club,  who  was  transferred  after  he  had  played  78  games  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati club  of  the  National  League.  His  batting  average  wi*h 
Rochester  was  .387,  and  the  sale  of  his  release  to  Cincinnati  was  dis- 
tinctly a  good  financial   transaction,   so   far  as   Rochester   was   con- 
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cerned.  As  Cincinnati  was  deep  in  the  fight  for  the  championship  of 
the  National  League,  and  not  in  a  position  where  its  manager  was 
willing  to  trust  to  players  without  major  league  experience,  See  did 
not  have  much  opportunity  with  that  organization.  Another  player- 
released  by  Rochester  during  the  year  was  Kelly,  who  batted  excel- 
lently throughout  the  year.  He  went  to  the  New  York  National 
League  club,  by  which  he  first  had  been  transferred  to  Rochester. 

Singularly  enough,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Baltimore  always  ha  1 
played  a   conspicuous  pari:   in    liic   International   League,  it   was   iuj 


ROCHESTER  TEAM— NEW  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

first  year  that  a  team  from  that  city  won  the  International  League 
championship. 

The  three  most  prosperous  cities,  while  the  race  for  the  champion- 
ship was  going  on,  were  Baltimore,  Toronto  and  Buffalo.  Rochester 
also  enjoyed  a  successful  season.  Early  in  the  year  the  club  did  very 
well  and  with  its  transfer  of  players  to  the  major  league  circuit  com- 
pleted a  year  of  which  the  management  may  feel  proud. 

At  Binghamton  and  Newark  there  was  a  lack  of  Base  Ball  interest 
which  discouraged  the  owners  of  the  clubs.  Possibly  Binghamton 
has  not  quite  reached  the  stage  where  it  can  be  relied  upon  for  a 
yearly  championship  race.  In  Newark  the  condition  is  one  of  those 
phases  which  come  to  Base  Ball  for  which  there  is  no  accounting. 
There  have  been  years  in  which  Newark  was  very  successful  in  Base 
Ball,  but  the  reaction  which  took  place  in  almost  all  of  the  cities  in 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  Base  Ball  in  1919  did  not  make  itself 
manifest  in  Newark. 
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In  team  statistics  for  the  year  the  disparity  in  batting  between 
Baltimore  and  Toronto  becomes  most  apparent.  Baltimore  led  the 
league  with  a  general  batting  average  of  .299,  while  Toronto  was 
sixth  with  an  average  of  .254.  On  the  other  hand,  Toronto  was 
slightly  the  better  fielding  club,  with  a  general  average  of  .963 — 
running  second  in  the  league — with  Baltimore  third,  holding  an  aver- 
age of  .960.  The  best  fielding  club  was  Binghamton,  with  an  average 
of  .966.  Binghamton  was  third  in  batting,  and  probably  the  main 
weakness  of  its  team  was  in  the  pitching  department. 

Eight  pitchers  of  the  league  finished  with  an  earned  run  average 
of  less  than  two  earned  runs  per  game.  Of  these,  Ryan  of  Buffalo 
and  Hubbell  of  Toronto  were  transferred  at  the  close  of  the  season 
to  the  New  York  club  of  the  National  League.  Ryan  took  part  in 
23  games  and  Hubbell  in  28.  Ryan  won  15  games  and  lost  8,  and 
Hubbell  won  17  games  and  lost  11.  Hubbell  was  unfortunate  in 
some  contests  which  were  keenly  contested,  with  few  runs  on  either 
side. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Clubs.                      Bait.  Tor.  Buff.Bing.Newk.Roch.  J.C.  Read.  W.  L.  PC.^ 

Baltimore ..        13  10       12       15       18       12       20      100  49  .671 

Toronto     9        ..  13        12        14        14        17        13        92  57  .617 

Buffalo    9          8  ..        11        11        12       15        15        81  67  .548 

Binghamton     9        10  10        ..        10       14       12       10       75  71  .514 

Newark     6         8  10       12        ..        13       12       10       71  80  .470 

Rochester    4         8  10         7         9        ..        14       15       67  83  .447 

Jersey   City    10         5  7         6       10         8        ..        10       56  93  .376 

Reading     2         5  7       11       11         4       11        ..        51  93  .354 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 

To  our  readers  who  are  residents  of  Canada  or  others  interested, 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  new  Spalding  Official  Canadian 
Base  Ball  Guide,  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  activities  of  the 
game  in  the  Dominion.  While  necessarily  not  as  voluminous  as  the 
regular  edition  of  the  Guide,  it  is  hoped  to  rival  the  latter  in  time, 
and  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  game  in  the  various  provinces 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Base  Ball  is  bound  to  be  of  as  much 
importance  in  the  recreation  of  our  neighbors  as  it  is  of  ourselves. 
The  price  of  the  Canadian  Guide  is  25  cents,  and  it  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers,  the  Canadian  Sports  Publish- 
ing Company,  369  St.  Catherine  Street,  West,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Revival  in  Base  Ball  interest  gave  the  American  Association  a 
splendid  year.  Everything  seemed  to  help.  First  of  all  there  was  a 
capital  contest  for  the  championship  for  much  of  the  season.  In 
addition  to  that,  was  the  fine  fight  which  was  being  made  by  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  National  League  and  the  equally  admirable  contest 
which  was  being  made  by  Chicago  in  the  American  League.  Both  of 
those  major  league  races  helped  the  American  Association  because 
much  of  the  territory  of  that  organization  is  contiguous  to  the  cir- 
cuits of  the  National  and  American  Leagues. 

The  championship  of  1919  was  won  by  St.  Paul.  It  was  the  first 
championship  team  for  St.  Paul  since  1904.  Base  Ball  fairly  boomed 
in  the  Minnesota  capital.  St.  Paul  had  been  looking  for  a  pennant 
for  many  years,  to  gloat  over  Minneapolis,  its  deadly  rival,  which 
won  a  championship  in  1915,  and  prior  to  that  year  won  the  pennant 
for  three  years  in  succession,  1910,  1911  and  1912.  The  runner-up 
for  St.  Paul  in  1919  was  Kansas  City,  the  championship  city  of  1918. 
Much  of  the  race  for  the  pennant  was  interesting  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  exciting,  but  St.  Paul  drew  away  at  the  finish  of  the  season  and 
defeated  its  rivals  with  something  to  spare.  There  was  a  difference 
between  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City  of  six  and  one-half  games. 

When  the  championship  race  was  concluded  President  Hickey 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Pacific  Coast  League  by  which 
a  post-season  series  was  played  in  California  between  St.  Paul,  cham- 
pions of  the  American  Association,  and  Vernon,  champions  of  the 
Coast.  The  series  began  rather  tamely,  but  finished  with  a  victory 
for  Vernon  by  a  margin  of  one  game. 

Except  in  two  cities  of  the  circuit  the  attendance  was  good.  In 
the  cities  which  were  contending  for  the  championship  more  vigor- 
ously than  others  it  was  excellent.  Milwaukee,  which  finished  eighth,, 
did  not  do  over  well,  and  Toledo,  which  began  the  season  handi- 
capped by  difficulties,  never  quite  overcame  them  and  did  not  have 
the  best  of  years. 

The  leading  batter  of  the  Association  was  Hendryx,  a  player  who 
had  previous  major  league  experience.  He  was  with  Louisville  and 
in  143  games  rolled  up  a  total  of  189  hits,  which  gave  him  a  batting 
average  of  .368.  He  led  his  nearest  rival,  Good  of  Kansas  City,  by 
19  points.  Good's  average  for  the  season  was  .349.  O'Mara  of  Indian- 
apolis, who  had  been  a  major  leaguer,  batted  for  .340,  and  Owens  of 
Louisville  followed  him  with  an  average  of  .333.  Becker  of  Kansas 
City  batted  for  .342.  Becker  is  also  an  old  major  league  player.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  major  league  players  who  were  transferred  to  the 
American  Association  found  the  pitching  in  the  minor  organization 
to  their  liking,  although  it  is  also  true  that  these  batters  did  not 
lack  for  natural  ability. 


•S  ...  60 
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Kansas  City  led  the  league  in  batting  as  a  team,  with  an  average 
of  .284.  Indianapolis  was  second,  with  .275,  and  St.  Paul  third,  with 
.268.  Louisville  led  the  team  averages  in  fielding,  with  .964,  and  St. 
Paul  was  a  very  close  second — only  one  point  separating  them — with 
.963.  The  champions,  even  if  they  did  not  excel  as  team  batters  o? 
team  fielders,  were  so  close  to  the  top  that  their  ability  as  pennant 
winners  cannot  be  underestimated. 

St.  Paul  possessed  the  only  pitcher  in  the  Association  with  an 
earned  run  record  of  less  than  two  runs  per  game.  He  is  Browne  and 
his  average  per  game  is  1.55.  The  second  man  in  the  Association  is 
Wilkinson  of  Columbus,   who   was   taken  by  the  Chicago   American 


1,  Betzel;  2,  Tincup;  3,  Koclier;  4,  Davis:  5,  Wolfe;  6.  Kirke;  7,  Steward;  8, 
Acosta;  9,  Wortman;  10,  Meyer;  11,  Knebelkamp,  Pres.;  12,  J.  McCarthy;  13, 
Long;  14,   Bescher.  Baker  Art  Gallery,   Photo. 

LOUISVILLE  TEAM— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

League  club.  His  earned  run  average  is  2.09.  C.  Hall  of  St.  Paul  is 
seventh  in  the  list  of  pitchers,  basing  performance  on  earned  runs. 
Merritt  of  the  same  team  is  lower  in  the  earned  run  column,  but  in 
games  won  and  lost  he  outstripped  his  rivals  with  19  victories  and  9 
defeats.  He  appeared  to  be  a  pitcher  who  was  effective  with  runners 
on  the  bases,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  his  success  was  due  to 
that  fact. 

When  the  American  Association  is  prosperous  in  Base  Ball  it  is 
always  a  gratifying  fact.  Its  cities  are  in  the  Middle  West,  where 
there  is  abundant  Base  Ball  interest  and  always  has  been.  It  takes 
but  little  to  fan  this  interest  into  real  enthusiasm.     The  Association 


1,    Rondeau;   2,   Lelivelt;  3,   Jourdan;  4.   Weidell;   5,   Schellenback;   6,   Craft;  7, 
Henry;  8,  Davis;  9,  Linzer:  10,   Scheurer:  11,  Hovlik;   12,   Russell;  13,   Owens. 

Baker  Art  Gallery,  Photo. 

MINNEAPOLIS   TEAM-AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION. 


1  Mr  Thomas,  Sec;  2,  Roach;  3.  Lambeth:  4,  wilkiusoii;  5,  Hartley;  6. 
McCarty:  7.  Sloan;  8,  Wagner:  9.  Tinker:  10.  George:  11.  Stumpf:  12.  Sherman; 
13  Massey:  14.  Tagsart:  15.  Shovlin:  16,  Horstman-  17.  Pecbons-  18.  Hen- 
dricks. Bat  Boy.  Baker   Art  Gallery,  Photo. 

COLUMBUS  TEAM— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
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has  had  years  of  prosperity  in  all  of  the  cities  of  its  circuit.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  cities  have  not  enjoyed  continued  prosperity, 
but  there  have  been  good  reasons  for  lack  of  interest  here  and  there. 
Had  the  second  division  teams  of  the  circuit  been  possessed  of 
greater  strength  the  race  would  have  been  less  one-sided.  It  needed 
but  little  to  develop  a  contest  which  would  have  given  Kansas  City 
and  Louisville  a  better  opportunity  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  St. 
Paul.  At  times  there  would  be  a  flash  of  power  which  would  abate 
after  a  game  or  two  in  which  the  better  pitchers  of  the  second  divi- 
sion clubs  had  triumphed  over  the  leaders.  Excellent  judgment  was 
shown  by  the  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  club  in  placing  his  batteries 
where  they  might  be  expected  to  do  the  most  damage  against  their 
rivals. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Won.  Lost.  PC. 

St.   Paul   94      60      .610 

Kansas    City    86      65      .570 

Louisville     ...86      77      .562 

Indianapolis  85     68     .556 


Won.  Lost.  PO. 

Minneapolis    72      82      .468 

Columbus    70      84      .455 

Toledo    ,.  59      91      .393 

Milwaukee    58      93      .384 


List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 


MILWAUKEE  TEAM— AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION. 

Baker  Art  Gallery,   Photo. 
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EASTERN  LEAGUE. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  history  of  the  present  Eastern  League  the 
Pittsfield  team,  from  the  northwestern  section  of  Massachusetts,  won 
the  championship  of  the  organization,  with  Joe  Birmingham,  for- 
merly of  the  Cleveland  team,  as  its  manager.  It  was  a  capital  cham- 
pionship race.  The  winner  had  a  percentage  of  games  won  which 
was  below  .600  at  the  finish  of  the  year.  That  means  that  no  one 
team  in  the  circuit  had  a  monopoly  on  winning  the  pennant.  It  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule  when  five  teams  in  a  Base  Ball  circuit  finish 
the  season  with  percentages  between  .509  and  .593.     The  top  figure, 


1,  Hammond;  2,  McHale;  3,  Messenger;  4,  Brady.  5,  Devine;  6,  Joe  Birming- 
ham, Mgr.:  7,  Fortune;  8,  Bates;  9,  Pickup;  10,  Wendell;  11,  Stubing;  12, 
Rieger;  13,  Tillman;  14,  McCorry. 

PITTSFIELD  TEAM—CHAMPIONS  EASTERN  LEAGUE,  1919. 

.593,  represents  the  demonstrated  ability  of  Pittsfield,  the  pennant 
combination  of  the  Eastern  in  1919.  Worcester  was  second  in  the 
race  and  Providence  third.  When  the  summer  heat  was  "top  up"  the 
Worcester  team  was  in  front,  going  fairly  well  and  viewed  with  favor 
by  Worcester  enthusiasts,  as  well  as  the  "fans"  of  other  cities  of  the 
circuit.  •  Then  it  was  that  Pittsfield  began  to  make  the  league  hum. 
The  disposition  of  the  schedule  dates  rendered  it  a  trifle  easier  for 
Pittsfield  during  the  finish  of  the  season,  and  Birmingham,  with  his 
major  league  experience,  was  just  smart  enough  to  know  that  his  team 
must  be  crowded  to  the  limit,  even  if  the  schedule  did  appear  to  be 
easy,  if  he  were  to  win  the  championship.     He  showed  his  players  no 
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mercy  and  they  responded  with  spirit.  Pittsfield,  never  before  having 
been  weighted  with  the  responsibility  of  a  real  championship  Base 
Ball  team,  gave  it  cordial  support,  so  that  Western  Massachusetts, 
the  Berkshires  and  the  Litchfield  Hills  echoed  with  whoops  of  appro- 
bation. Over  in  Boston,  in  times  past,  they  jubilated  over  their  pen- 
nant winners  and  now  the  other  end  of  the  State  had  been  rewarded. 
It  is  quite  something  to  win  a  Base  Ball  championship  for  the  first 
time.  If  it  gets  to  be  a  habit,  however,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  bur- 
den.    Of  the  Pittsfield  players,  Bates,  the  shortstop,  was  transferred 


1,  Roy  Grimes:  2,  Lennon:  S.  Loan;  4,  Herring;  5,  C.  P.  Lane,  Jr.,  Pres. ;  6,  Ray 
Grimes;  7,  Brackett;  8,  Walsh;  9,  Braun;  10,  McKenty;  11,  Lai;  12, '  Skiff";  13, 
Martin;  14,   House;   15,   Mascot.  Lafayette  Studio,  Photo. 

BRIDGEPORT  TEAM— EASTERN  LEAGUE. 


to  the  Giants  for  trial  in  the  spring  of  1920.  He  batted  .324  and 
fielded  .918.  Brazil  of  Hartford,  in  61  games,  batted  for  .360.  The 
best  100-game  batter  was  Eayrs  of  Providence,  with  a  percentage  of 
.332.  Cooney  of  Providence,  who  was  selected  by  the  Giants  and 
reported  to  them  before  the  expiration  of  the  season  of  1919,  played 
in  104  games  and  batted  .305.  He,  too,  is  a  shortstop.  Pittsfield  was 
third  in  club  batting  and  sixth  in  club  fielding.  For  a  championship 
team  these  figures  are  lower  than  the  average,  but  the  beauty  about 
the  Pittsfield  players  was  the  dash  with  which  they  sailed  into  their 
games.  Nothing  could  stop  them,  especially  toward  the  approaching 
end,  when  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  championship  was  a  Berk- 
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shire  Hills  possibility.  One  comical  incident  is  recorded  of  the  sea- 
son. Possibly  it's  exaggeration,  but,  exaggeration  or  truth,  it  is  a 
"new  one"  in  Base  Ball.  It  is  said  that-  an  umpire  of  the  league 
declared  a  game  to  have  been  forfeited..  After  that  decision,  presum- 
ably he  ordered  the  team  which  he  had  decreed  to  have  forfeited  the 
game  to  play,  and  when  he  met  with  a  refusal  again  forfeited  a  game 
which  had  primarily  been  forfeited.  How  to  forfeit  a  forfeit  is  some- 
thing which  it  will  take  more  than  a  Base  Ball  lawyer  to  explain. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT   CLOSE  OF    SEASON. 

Club.                      Pitts.Wor.ProY.  Bpt.  Spfd.Wat,  N.H.Hart.Won.Lost.  PC. 

Pittsfield    9  6          7          9        10  12        11        64  "    44  .593 

Worcester 7  ..  8         9         6        10  11        10        61  44  .581 

Providence    9  8  ..          7       11         5  9       12       61  45  .575 

Bridgeport    8  7  8        ...  8         7  8       13       59  47  .557 

Springfield     5  8  3         8        ..        10  10        10        54  52  .509 

Waterbury    6  5  10         6         6        ..  7         6       46  59  .438 

New  Haven    4  3  7         7         6         9  ..        11       47  62  .431 

Hartford    \      5  4  3         3         6         8  5        ..        34  73  .318 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for.  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 


1,  Hehl;  2,  Watson;  3,  Torphy;  4,  Stimpson;  5,  Nagle;  6,  Tyler;  7,  Murphy, 
Mgr. ;  8,  Courtney;  9,  "Chief"  Meyers:  10.  Walker:  11,  Davidson;  12,  Nut- 
ter; 13,  Ford;  14,  Mr.  Weiss,  Pres.;  15,  Parker;  16,  Twombly. 

NEW  HAVEN  TEAM— EASTERN  LEAGUE. 
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SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  1919  championship  of  the  Southern  League  was  won  by  Atlanta 
and  with  some  of  the  thrills  of  excitement,  the  uproar  and  the  ex- 
hilaration which  were  all  incidental  to  the  winning  of  the  major 
league  championships.  There  were  many  games  at  Atlanta  which 
were  attended  by  fine  crowds.  Perhaps  the  interest  in  the  team  never 
was  greater  than  it  was  in  1919  since  Atlanta  was  in  the  grip  of  the 
wave  of  returning  enthusiasm  for  sport  which  swept  over  the  South. 
Not  the  least  of  the  causes  which  brought  forth  this  return  of  popular 
eagerness  for  games  of  Base  Ball  were  the  camps  of  the  United  States 
soldiers  which  were  scattered  throughout  the  South  during  the  war. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  these  war  camps  there  were  some  sec- 
tions of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  in  which  the  national  game  was 
not  given  the  high  place  in  sport  in  which  it  is  held  in  the  North, 
the  Middle  States  and  the  West.  The  fact  that  all  classes  of  service 
men  were  keen  for  Base  Ball,  when  as  soldiers  they  found  themselves 
in  Southern  barracks,  unquestionably  was  of  assistance  to  every  league 
in  the  South. 

The  runner-up  in  the  race  was  the  Little  Rock  club.  There  was 
more  real  fight  between  Little  Rock  and  New  Orleans  now  and  then 
than  there  was  between  the  champions  of  the  Association  and  the 
clubs  which  were  just  behind  them.  Until  it  was  determined  that 
neither  Little  Rock  nor  New  Orleans  could  beat  Atlanta  for  the 
championship  every  game  between  the  second  and  third  place  teams 
was  one  which  was  played  "until  the  last  man  was  out"  by  the  con- 
testants. At  the  very  finish  of  the  season,  when  it  was  evident, that 
both  Little  Rock  and  New  Orleans  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  hope 
for  another  year,  their  game  dropped  very  decidedly  and  they  played 
with  the  laxity  which  frequently  characterizes  the  efforts  of  Base 
Ball  teams  after  they  have  been  through  a  hard  fight  and  have  found 
that  the  fight  is  for  naught  except  incidental  glory. 

The  other  clubs  of  the  league  did  better  in  many  ways  than  they 
had  in  previous  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  their  games 
were  fairly  well  attended.  As  the  race  began  to  show  where  super- 
iority rested  in  the  circuit,  the  attendance  decreased  somewhat,  but 
on  the  whole  it  was  encouraging,  and  specially  so  in  cities  where  in 
the  past  Base  Ball  had  been  going  rather  slow.  The  change  of  owners 
in  the  Chattanooga  club  seemed  to  work  advantageously,  and  Samuel 
Strang  Nicklin,  who  had  made  a  career  in  Base  Ball  for  himself  with 
the  Giants  and  who  subsequently  was  coach  at  West  Point  and  then 
a  major  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  closed  his  Base  Ball  year 
with  gratification  and  a  feeling  that  the  future  of  the  Chattanooga 
club  was  assured 

After  the  season  was  completed  it  was  generally  agreed  by  the 
Base  Ball  writers  throughout  the  circuit  that  the  Atlanta  team  was 
one  of  the  most  skilful  organizations  which  had  won  a  championship 


1,  Kopp;  2,  Calloway;  3,  Moore;  4,  Dykes;  5,  Higgins;  6,  Damrau;  7,  Mayer, 
Capt. :  8,  Thornbnrn;  9,  Suggs:  10,  Griffin;  11,  Roberts;  12,  Styles;  13,  Herndon: 
14,  Sheehan:  15,  Boone. 

ATLANTA  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION,  1919. 
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1,  Gallagher;  2,  Herring;  3,  Adkins;  4,  Hengeveld;  5,  Brottem;  6,  Bacon;  7, 
Walsh;  8,  MeGinnis;  9,  Grimm;  10,  Kinsella;  11,  Frierson;  12,  Robinson:  13, 
Norman  K.  ElberfelxL  Mgr.;  14,  Burke;  15,  Stoue;  16,  Distei,  Harris,  Photo. 

LITTLE  ROCK  TEAM— SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION. 
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In  the  circuit  for  a  long  time.  In  spite  of  the  partisanship  that  had 
been  in  evidence  while  the  race  was  on,  the  critics  were  fair  enough 
to  speak  "out  in  meeting"  and  agree  that  Atlanta  possessed  a  high 
class  Base  Ball  outfit.  The  Atlanta  team  led  in  club  batting,  but 
the  champion  individual  batsman  of  the  Association  was  Gilbert  of 
New  Orleans,  with  an  average  of  .349.  He  played  in  136  games. 
The  second  batsman  of  the  league,  and  he  took  part  in  137  games, 
was  Christenbury  of  Memphis,  who  was  signed  by  the  Boston  Na- 
tional League  club  for  trial  in  1920.  Other  players  of  the  league  by 
the  way  were  procured  by  major  league  owners  for  their  clubs  for 
the  following  year.  Chattanooga  led  the  league  in  fielding,  but  the 
team  was  the  very  last  of  the  circuit  in  batting,  which  plainly  showed 
where  the  weakness  of  those  players  existed. 

"Hub"  Perdue — everyone  knows  "Hub,"  the  famous  old  Boston 
National  Leaguer — led  all  the  pitchers  of  the  league  on  the  basis  of 
earned  run  percentage.  In  34  games  but  1.56  runs  per  game  were 
earned  against  him.  Fulton  of  Mobile  in  36  games  was  second  and 
Sheehan  of  Atlanta  was  third.  Another  pitcher  who  did  his  share  to 
help  Atlanta  was  Suggs,  who  had  been  a  major  leaguer  in  other 
years.  On  the  basis  of  games  won  and  lost,  Sheehan  of  Atlanta, 
although  fourth  on  the  list  of  pitchers,  is  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  being  the  leader.  In  42  games  which  were  played  he  won  25  and 
lost  17.  Three  pitchers  ahead  of  him  did  not  lose  a  game,  but  they 
did  not  pitch  enough  innings  to  award  them  a  record.  Perdue,  who 
led  the  league  on  the  earned  run  basis,  must  have  had  some  bad 
support  in  the  games  in  which  he  took  part,  for  of  the  29  in  which 
he  pitched  he  won  17  against  12  defeats. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club,                            Won.  Lost.    PC.          Club.                            Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Atlanta   *5       ^       .61*5       Memphis     66       73  .475 

Little   Rock    74        ^        .569       Chattanooga     65        72  .471 

New  Orleans   74        n        .548       Birmingham     50       77  .434 

Mobile    67       60       .493       Nashville    55       83  .399 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 
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WESTERN  LEAGUE. 

Four  teams  in  the  Western  League  were  in  the  race  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  that  organization  during  the  season  of  1919.  That  tended 
to  arouse  and  continue  interest.  Wichita  was  fortunate.  In  addition 
to  the  fight  the  team  was  making  for  the  pennant,  Wilhoit  was  mak- 
ing his  runaway  campaign  for  the  consecutive  game  batting  record. 

Seven  victories  separated  the  teams  when  the  season  was  con- 
cluded. St.  Joseph,  winner  of  the  championship,  led  with  78  vic- 
tories; Tulsa  was  second,  with  77;  Wichita  third,  with  75,  and  Des 
Moines  fourth,  with  71.  There  were  ten  defeats  between  the  first  four 
teams.  St.  Joseph  probably  had  the  best  pitching  staff  in  the  circuit. 
The  percentage  record  of  games  won  and  lost  would  seem  to  show 
that  much.  Sometimes  that  record  is  not  quite  what  it  appears  to  be 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  heavy  batting  team  is  of  great  assistance  to 
pitchers.  To  win  a  championship  a  team  must  bat  fairly  well,  yet  in 
last  year's  race  for  the  championship  of  the  league  the  percentages 
of  batting  gave  the  St.  Joseph  club  only  fifth  place.  That  is  the 
strongest  argument  to  be  advanced  as  to  the  ability  of  the  St.  Joseph 
pitchers.  Wichita,  Sioux  City,  Des  Moines  and  Tulsa  batted  stronger 
than  St.  Joseph,  yet  were  beaten  out  for  the  pennant.  There  was 
such  great  difference  in  the  batting  that  twenty  full  points  separated 
Wichita,  which  led  the  league,  from  St.  Joseph,  which  was  fifth  and 
yet  the  championship  team. 

Following  the  close  of  the  regular  season,  there  was  a  post-season 
series  of  games  between  St.  Joseph  and  Tulsa,  the  latter  learn  being 
the  runner-up  in  the  race,  which  was  won  hy  the  champions.  The 
contestants  played  for  the  Charles  Webb  Murphy  Cup,  a  trophy  which 
had  been  offered  by  the  former  owner  of  the  Chicago  National  League 
team.  Tulsa  lost  so  many  games  that  interest  in  the  series  was  pretty 
well  smothered  before  the  contests  were  really  under  way. 

Wilhoit  was  the  leading  batter  of  the  league.  His  average  was  .422 
in  128  games.  His  general  work  throughout  the  season  places  him  at 
the  head  of  all  minor  league  batters  who  were  in  service  during  the 
year.  Perhaps  this  season  will  see  work  as  well  done  by  some  player 
with  the  bat.  It  is  just  as  probable  that  half  a  century  may  lapse 
before  a  minor  league  player  hits  safely  61  games  in  succession  and 
finishes  the  season  with  an  average  of  .422  in  128  games. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Won.  Lost.  PC.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

St.  Joseph  78       57     .578       Oklahoma   City   69       69      .500 

Tulsa    77       63      .550       Sioux   City    68       70      .486 

Wichita     75       65      .536       Joplin     57       78      .422 

Des  Moines 71       67     .514       Omaha 56       80     .412 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Kase  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 
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"THREE  EYE"  LEAGUE. 

After  a  year's  vacation  the  Indiana-Illinois-Iowa  League  resumed 
activities  on  the  circuit  in  1919.  Bloomington  won  the  championship 
with  some  ease.  Zahniser,  a  pitcher  for  Bloomington,  was  part  of 
the  reason  why  Bloomington  won.  He  had  an  able  assistant  in 
Romine.  The  games  won  by  Zahniser  were  21  and  5  were  lost. 
Romine  won  23.  games  and  lost  8.  When  two  pitchers  can  share  46 
winning  games  between  them  the  manager  of  the  club  does  not  need 
to  lose  much  sleep  worrying  about  the  man  he  will  use  as  pitcher  on 
the  following  day.    Thompson  of  Bloomington  was  the  batting  cham- 


1,  Romine;  2,  Turner;  3,  Charles  P.  Goelzer,  Pres.;  4,  Joe  Dunn,  Mgr.:  5, 
Henline:  6,  Thompson:  7,  Kibble;  8,  Kellerman;  9,  Coltrin;  10,  Zeiser.  11, 
Sykes;  i2,   Orcutt;  13,  Sands;  14,  Zahniser. 

BLOOMINGTON  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  THREE-EYE  LEAGUE,  1919. 

pion  of  the  league,  with  an  average  of  .346,  and  High  of  Evansville 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  desirable  outfielder  for  major 
league  company. 

STANDING    OF    CLUBS  AT   CLOSE    OF    SEASON. 

Won.  Lost.  PC.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Bloomington     80        41      .662        Rockford    63       60      .512 

Peoria     63       54      .557        Terre  Haute  50       70      .417 

Evansville    63       58      .521        Moline    40       81      .331 

list  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 


1,  F.  F.  Sommers,  Sec;  2,  Weinbert,  Capt. ;  3,  Shriver;  4,  Wisner;  5,  Schwartje; 
6,  Bills;  7,  Wright;  8,  Pike;  9,  A.  Clements,  Pres. :  10,  Gleich;  11,  Morse;  12, 
Lipps;  13,  Wetzel,  Mgr. ;  14,  Orme;  15,  Allen;  16,  McDaniels;  17,  Edgreen;  18, 
Buster  Wetzel,  Mascot. 

SAGINAW  TEAM— CHAMPIONS   MICHIGAN-ONTARIO   LEAGUE,    1919. 


1,  Milligan;  2,  Pittenger;  3,  Fearnley;  4,  Hagel;  5,  Newman;  6,  Matteson;  7, 
Reilly;  8,  Command;  9,  Okrie;  10,  Mitchell;  11,  Schmidt;  12,  Scott;  13,  C.  C. 
Stewart,  Mgr. ;  14,   Henrion. 

LONDON  TEAM— MICHIGAN-ONTARIO  LEAGUE. 
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MICHIGAN-ONTARIO  LEAGUE. 

A  new  circuit  quite  different  from  any  which  had 
been  tried  in  minor  league  affairs  was  that  organ- 
ized for  1919  and  which  included  cities  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Plenty  of  familiar 
municipalities  were  in  the  league,  but  it  was  the 
first  time  all  of  them  had  been  harnessed  in  the 
same  circuit.  Saginaw,  for  instance,  was  a  standby 
in  the  old  days  whenever  anyone  said  anything 
about  Base  Ball  in  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit. 
Battle  Creek  had  ventured  to  try  a  professional 
team  in  its  time  and  so  had  Bay  City.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  border  Hamilton  and  London  were 
well-known  faces.  In  years  gone  by  London  had 
given  some  fine  Base  Ball  talent  to  the  world  with 
the  old  Tecumsehs.  Kitchener  was  very  new.  As 
new  as  it  was,  Kitchener  managed  to  finish  a  place 
ahead  of  London.  The  best  of  the  Canadian  teams  was  Hamilton, 
which  ran  second,  three  and  one-half  games  behind  Saginaw.  Not  a 
great  many  old  ball  players  found  places  in  the  circuit.  Most  of 
those  who  were  members  of  the  teams  were  young  chaps  making  their 
bow  on  the  professional  diamond.  The  batting  champion  of  the 
league  was  Kaylor  of  Battle  Creek,  who  had  a  percentage  of  .376  in 
104  games.  Without  a  home  run,  he  made  14  three-baggers  and  22 
r.vo-base  hits.  His  stolen  bases  were  only  J24,  as  against  40  which 
were  made  by  M.  Murphy  of  the  Brantford  team  and  Carlin  of 
Hamilton.  Shriver  of  Saginaw  was  an  effective  pitcher,  as  he  ranked 
well  both  in  percentage  of  games  won  and  in  percentage  of  earned 
runs.  Exactly  two  runs  per  game  were  made  by  him.  Of  27  games 
he  won  18  and  lost  6. 


George  H.  Maines 

President 
Michigan-Ontario  League 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


'g  '  5     o  •  -E  ■  5-    j§    -  3 

.5     3  tf  ■  -      "Ir    ■s    ■  "H    -a .-  *j 

Saginaw '..  8  10  10  14  12  10  13  78  32  .709 

Hamilton     6  ..  12  9  12  13  11  12  75  36  .676 

Battle     Creek 6  4  ..  5  14  12  13  13  67  45  .59S 

Brantford 4  9  9  ..  8  8  11  12  61  46  .570 

Bay    City     4  4  2  8  .    ..  8  8  9  43  69  .384 

Kitchener     ..4  3  4  7  7  ..  10  6  41  69  .373 

London      5  4  3  5  7  8  ..  9  41  70  .370 

Flint     3  4  5  2  7  7  7  ..  35  74  .321 

List  of  champion  clnbs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a'  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 
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TEXAS  LEAGUE. 

While  the  Texas  League  has  not  always  enjoyed  the  favors  which 
are  its  right,  in  view  of  the  enterprise  of  its  promoters,  it  did  have  a 
good  year  in  1919.  Of  the  minor  leagues,  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  It  recruits  its  players  more  largely  from  the  section 
of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  than  it  does  from 
the  East,  although  it  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  good  playing  talent 
wherever  it  appears  that  such  talent  is  available.  Texas  teams  are  so 
well  handled  that  almost  without  exception  the  patrons  of  the  game 
in  the  biggest  brother  of  the  brotherhood  of  States  are  well  rewarded 


1,  Black;  2.  Smith;  3,  Gleason:  4,  Vann:  5,  Fuller:  6,  Napier;  7,  Massey;  8, 
Lewis.  9.  Hungling;  10,  O'Neill;  11,  Brown;  12,  Bono;  13,  Knaupp;  14,  Cain; 
15,  Leach;  16,  Billy  Smith,  Mgr. 

SHREVEPORT  TEAM-CHAMPIONS  TEXAS  LEAGUE.  1919. 

for  their  loyal  support.  Many  excellent  ball  players  have  come  from 
the  Texas  League  and,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  it  is  probable 
there  are  many  more  to  come.  Hopeful,  but  not  altogether  sure,  of 
the  Base  Ball  chances  of  1919,  the  league  decided  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing that  it  would  play  a  double  season.  The  first  half  of  the  season 
found  the  Shreveport  team  in  the  lead,  with  Fort  Worth  second. 
Shreveport  had  a  convincing  lead  at  the  end  of  this  first  half.  At 
the  finish  of  the  second  half  Fort  Worth  was  in  front  and  Shreveport 
was  in  fifth  place.  The  latter  team  had  won  fewer  games  than  it  did 
in  the  first  half  and  there  was  an  impression  that  Fort  Worth  would 
surely  beat  it  for  the  championship  in  the  post-season  games.   Merely 
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another  wrong  idea  of  what  the  results  of  a  double  season  mean.  Fort 
Worth  won  only  two  games  of  the  six  which  were  played.  The 
Shreveport  club,  apparently  a  laggard  in  the  second  half  of  the  race, 
gave  the  Fort  Worth  outfit  the  tighest  battle  it  had  met  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  It  was  a  series  of  ecstatic  enjoyment  to  the  Shreve- 
port enthusiasts.  They  gave  freedom  to  their  joy  and  it  permeated 
the  oil-laden  atmosphere  all  the  way  from  Louisiana  to  Texas. 

No  doubt  existed  as  to  the  batting  champion  of  the  league.  Nixon 
of  Beaumont,  who  played  in  150  games,  was  first,  with  a  percentage 
of  .362.  He  had  a  comrade  on  the  same  team  who  also  played  in  the 
same  club  and  played  the  same  number  of  games  who  finished  the 
season  with  a  percentage  of  .306.  Doyle  of  Beaumont,  who  played  in 
32  games,  had  an  average  of  .311.  With  all  this  good  batting  the 
Beaumont  team  could  not  finish  better  than  third  in  the  race.  Hale 
of  San  Antonio  was  another  young  player  who  did  well,  batting  .302 


BEAUMONT  TEAM— TEXAS  LEAGUE. 

in  135  games.  The  Detroit  club  of  the  American  League  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  he  can  do  in  1920,  as  he  is  with  that  organ- 
ization.   Hale  played  third  base,  accepting  a  fair  number  of  chances. 

All  results  in  the  league  were  so  good  that  it  was  decided  to  enter 
the  season  of  1920  on  a  more  elaborate  scale.  Every  owner  and  man- 
ager felt  encouraged,  and  as  the  major  league  teams  trained  in  greater 
number  in  Texas  this  season  the  game  will  get  a  start  which  will 
almost  surely  carry  it  to  a  year  of  prosperity  equal  to  any  which  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Texas  circuit. 

With  the  start  of  another  year  it  is  said  that  changes  will  soon  be 
made  in  the  membership  of  the  Houston  club.  The  field  in  that  city 
has  been  the  battle  ground  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  ball 
games  that  have  been  played  in  Texas.  Take  Houston,  Dallas  and 
Waco  collectively  and  one  can  bunch  a  great  deal  of  the  star  Base 
Ball  that  has  kept  the  game  on  edge  in  the  Lone  Star  state.  The 
championship  teams,  which  were  graduated  from  Waco,  played  a 
game  which  was  more  of  the  type  of  the  major  leagues  in  its  polish 
and   strategy,   and   the   games   which   were   played   in    Houston    and 
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Dallas  were  of  the  same  character.  The  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  of. 
Texas  have  been  educated  to  Base  Ball  of  a  modern  type.  They 
appreciate  the  finer  points  of  the  game  with  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion that  is  encouraging  to  the  ball  player  who  visits  that  state.  Now 
and  then  there  are  communities  where  the  sacrifice  and  the  place  hit 
have  not  established  themselves,  and  where  they  still  demand  from 
the  stands  plays  which  are  full  of  chance,  but  not  very  well  filled 
with  possibilities  of  victories.  There  are  few  such  in  Texas.  Base 
Ball  innovations  seem  to  have  found  a  quick  and  ready  response 
wherever  attempted,  and  if  the  state  continues  to  graduate  good 
athletes  as  it  has  in  the  past,  one  of  these  days  Texas  may  be  running 
New  England  a  close  rivalry  for  general  Base  Ball  information. 


CLUB  STAJND1ING. 


F 

Club 
Slneveport    .... 
Fort  Worth   . . . 
Beaumont    .... 

LRST   H 
Won 

...44 
...38 
...36 
...34 
...30 

..  29 
...27 

..  27 

ALF 

Lost      Tie      PC. 
21          0        .677 
30           0         .599 

32  0         .529 
34           0         .500 

33  2         .476 
37           0         .440 
37           1         .422 
41           1         .397 

CONTINUOUS 

94         00         .610 
81         64         .559 
S9         71         .555 
79         71         .527 

TLAY-OF 
4          1        .333 

SECOND  ] 
Club                      Won 

Fort  Worth 56 

Houston     55 

Dallas 47 

HALF 
Lost 
30 
37 
38 
39 
43 
46 
56 
51 

.   74 
.   63 
.   60 
.  59 

2 

Tie 
3 

3 
5 
4 
5 
2 
1 
2 

75 

89 
87 
88 

1 

PC. 

.651 
.598 
.558 

Houston    

Galveston    

Waco    

Dallas     

San   Antonio    . 

Beaumont    

Shreveport     . . . 

.   San   Antonio    . . 

(Galveston     

..   43 
..  37 
..  39 
..  33 
..  30 

.524 
.463 
.459 
,371 
.371 

Forth   Worth    . 

SEASON.    1919 
Dallas    '. 

.497 

Shreveport   

Houston      

Galveston     

San    Antonio    . . 

.414 
.408 
.401 

Fort  Worth  ... 

....  2 

F   SERIES 

Shreveport   

...  4 

.667 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 
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SOUTH  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION. 

"When  the  major  league  Base  Ball  teams  were  beginning  to  filter 
through  the  smaller  cities  of  the  South  on  their  way  home  after 
spring  training  in  1919,  there  was  no  South  Atlantic  Association. 
There  were  indications,  though,  that  there  would  be  one.  Meetings 
had  been  called  locally  to  be  followed  by  a  general  gathering  at  which 
it  would  be  determined  whether  it  would  be  best  to  go  forward  in 
1919  with  a  league.  The  games  which  were  being  played  by  the 
major  league  clubs  on  their  journey  homeward  attracted  a  great  deal 
cf  c.tention  in  the  ssction  of  the  South  Atlantic  Association  and  were 


1,  Bell,  Scorer;  2,  Clarke,  Mgr.;  3,  King;  4,  Perritt;  5,  TCawson:  6,  Heck;  7, 
Bacon;  8,  Brazier:  9,  Scoggins;  10,  Myers;  11,  Gary.  12,  Lacey:  13,  Meyer;  14, 
Johnson;  15,   Brennan;  16,  Foster,   Pres.  Sargeant,  Photo. 

COLUMBIA  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION,  1919. 

fairly  well  patronized.  The  culmination  of  the  agitation  for  the 
league  resulted  in  its  organization,  and  it  was  a  wise  determination. 
So  far  as  interest  was  concerned,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  circuit  ever  had 
better  general  patronage.  The  final  game  of  the  year,  in  which  the 
championship  was  to  be  decided,  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  being  the  contestants,  was  one  of  the  best  patronized  Base  Ball 
games  in  the  history  of  the  Carolinas.  The  great  crowd  brushed 
through  the  gates,  battered  the  fences  to  one  side  and  the  Columbia 
contingent  Were  beside  themselves  when  the  game  was  won  by  Colum- 
bia. The  season  resulted  with  55  victories  for  each  team  and  39 
defeats  for  Columbia  against  41  for  Charlotte.    The  batting  honors  of 
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the  league  go  to  W.  Johnson,  an  outfielder  of  Columbia,  who  hit  for 
an  average  of  .362  in  98  games.  There  were  four  players  with  higher 
averages  than  Johnson,  but  none  of  them  played  in  enough  games  to 
qualify  for  the  batting  championship.  Folmar  of  Charlotte,  who 
played  in  98  games,  had  an  average  of  .330.  Butts  of  Charlotte,  who 
played  in  100  games,  one  of  three  players  in  the  league  to  do  so,  had 
a  batting  average  of  .327.  Not  all  of  the  league  clubs  were  as  suc- 
cessful as  Charlotte  and  Columbia,  and  some  disappointment  was 
expressed  that  Charleston  did  no  better.  Yet,  take  the  circuit  as  a 
whole,  nothing  but  congratulation  is  to  be  extended  to  the  South 
Atlantic  for  one  of  the  real  revivals  of  the  year  1919. 

STANDING    OF    CLUBS   AT   CLOSE  OF   SEASON. 

Club.  Col.  Cliltt.  Gvl.Chlsn.Aug.Sburg.Won.Lost.  PC. 

Columbia    10          8       11  11       15       55  39  .585 

Charlotte    8        ..        10         9  11       17       55  41  .573 

Greenville    10       10        ..       10  11       11       52  45  .536 

Charleston    b       10       11        ..  10         9       49  48  .505 

Augusta    8         8         8         9  ..        12       45  52  .464 

Spartanburg 4        3        8        9  9       ..       33  64  .340 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 


1,  Felix  Hayman,  Pres.;  2,  W.  M.  Mowe,  Sec.-Treas. ;  3,  iiluridge:  4.  Taylor; 
n!  Day:  6,  Wright;  7,  Guthrie;  8,  Singleton;  9,  Conley;  10,  Moran;  11,  Kirk; 
12,   Burk;   13,   Butts;  14,   Folman;   15,   Brooks.  Gallagher,  Photo. 

CHARLOTTE  TEAM—SOUTH  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION. 
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VIRGINIA  LEAGUE. 
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The  championship  race  in  the  Virginia  League  for  1919  was 
divided.  The  bi-season  contest  worked  out  fairly  well.  After  it  was 
completed  and  Petersburg  had  won  the  first  half  and  Richmond  the 
second  half,  the  post-season  series  was  abandoned  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement. It  was  unfortunate  that  a  result  of  that  character  should 
follow  a  season  which  had  been  successful  enough  to  go  through  all 
of  the  scheduled  games  of  a  divided  championship  schedule. 

At  the  annual  league  meeting  Richmond  asked  that  it  be  awarded 
the  championship  on  the  ground  that  the  failure  to  play  off  for  the 


1,  Wood;  2,  Blackwell;  3,  Purcell;  4,  Hiller;  5,  Parker;  6,  Clarke;  7,  Weafer; 
8,  Larisey;  9,  Kroger;  10,  Grotey;  11,  McConnell,  Mgr. ;  12,  Unglaub;  13,  Burn- 
ham;  14,  Batboy. 

PETERSBURG— VIRGINIA  LEAGUE. 
Winners  of  First  Half,  1919. 

pennant  was  the  fault  of  Petersburg.  The  delegates,  however,  de- 
cided that  it  would  not  be  politic  to  give  either  club  the  pennant. 
Because  of  the  trouble  which  this  dispute  aroused,  it  was  agreed  there 
should  be  no  divided  season  in  1920.  The  race  for  the  championship 
will  be  conducted  as  it  is  in  the  major  leagues. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  season,  Petersburg  defeated  Suffolk  by  a 
comfortable  margin.  The  Richmond  club  was  fifth.  As  often  happens 
in  a  double  season,  the  Richmond  club,  which  had  been  strengthened 
to  meet  opposition,  won  the  second  half,  with  Petersburg  fourth. 
Suffolk,  runner-up  in  the  first  half,  was  a  bad  last  in  the  second  half* 
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Oldring,  former  outfielder  for  the  Athletics,  was  manager  of  the 
Suffolk  club,  and  was  third  in  the  league  in  batting  with  an  average 
of  .337.  For  the  greatest  number  of  games,  101  in  all,  Ballinger  of 
Norfolk  led  the  league  with  an  average  of  .321.  Bender,  the  old 
Athletic  pitcher,  really  made  a  remarkable  record  for  Richmond.  It 
was  some  achievement  to  win  29  games  and  lose  but  2. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  END  OF  FIRST  HALF. 
Club.  Pts.     Suf.    Port.    Nor.  Rich.   N.N.  Won.   Lost.   PC. 

Petersburg ..  3  3  7        11  9         33        17       .660 

Suffolk 3         ..  7  6  5  7         28         21       .572 

Portsmouth 0  5  8  6  7         26         24       .620 

Norfolk    4  2  9  5  5         25         26       .480 

Richmond    ....: 7  2  3  4         ..  4         20         31       .392 

.Newport  News   3  9  2  1  4  19        32       .372 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  END  OF  SECOND  HALF. 
Club.  Rich.    Nor.    Port.     Pts.  N.N.     Suf.  Won.    Lost.    PC. 

Richmond 5  7  7         14  7         40         19        .678 

Norfolk     5         ..  5  6         10  7         33         27       .550 

Portsmouth    2  6  ..  9  6  8         31         27        .534 

Petersburg     4.5  6  ..        :   4         10         29         30        .492 

Newport   News    2  7  5  4         . .  5         23         37        .383 

Suffolk    6  4  4  4  3  ..  21         37        .362 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 


1,  Baker;  2,  Pay;  3,  Hill;  4,  Walsh;  5,  Abbot;  6,  Gooch;  7,  Poole;  8,  Napier; 
9,  Scanlon;  10,  Daughton;  11,  Bender;  12,  Magalis;  13,  Brown;  14,  B.  W.  Wilson, 
Owner;  15,  W.  L.  Cherry,  Sec. 

RICHMOND  TEAM-VIRGINIA  LEAGUE. 
Winners  of  Second  Half,  1919. 
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WESTERN  CANADA  LEAGUE. 

Four  clubs  comprised  the  Western  Canada  League  and  the  playing 
season  was  divided.  In  view  of  the  small  circuit  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
that  such  was  decided  upon,  since  interest  was  continued  with  fair 
results  in  both  playing  halves.  Winnipeg  finished  first  in  the  first 
half  of  the  season  and  Saskatoon  won  the  second  half.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  playoff  season  for  the  championship  should  consist  of  eight 
games.  The  schedule  called  for  the  first  four  games  to  be  played  in 
Saskatoon.  In  these  contests  the  teams  broke  even.  The  next  four 
games  were  to  be  played  at  Winnipeg,  and  for  that  reason  opinion 
prevailed  that  Winnipeg  would  be  the  winner  of  the  year's  race,  as 
the  players  were  thought  to  have  a  better  chance  to  win  on  their  own 
ground.  As  so  often  has  been  the  case  in  post-season  series,  the 
result  did  not  follow  as  the  "fans"  had  anticipated.  Although  at 
home,  Winnipeg  lost  to  its  rival,  and  in  the  decisive  game  the  team 
played  by  far  the  poorest  game  it  had  shown  during  the  series.  The 
league  as  a  whole  enjoyed  a  fair  season.  Brazil,  who  played  25 
games  for  Winnipeg  at  second  base,  batted  .413,  the  only  "400" 
batter  in  the  league.  Henning,  first  baseman  for  Winnipeg,  batted 
.315  and  played  in  105  games.  He  held  the  best  batting  average  of 
any  player  who  took  part  in  100  games  or  more. 

CLUB  STANDING. 

FIRST  HALF.  SECOND  HALF. 

Club.                              Won.  Lost,  PC.  Club.-                            Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Winnipeg    33        14  .702  Saskatoon 36       17  .679 

Saskatoon     33       17  .660  Regina    29       23  .558 

Moose   Jaw    19        31  .380  Winnipeg    21       33  .389 

Regina    14       37  .275  Moose  Jaw 19       32  ,373 

POST-SEASON  SERIES. 
Saskatoon    5        3       .625      Winnipeg    3        5       .375 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

Readers  of  the  Guide  from  Western  Canada  will  be  interested  in 
the  announcement  of  the  resumption  of  publication  of  the  Spalding 
Official  Canadian  Base  Ball  Guide,  after  an  interval  of  six  years. 
The  contents  include  matter  of  Canadian  interest  exclusively,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  newly  revised  rules  as  proposed  by  the  joint  rules  commit- 
tee and  adopted  by  the  major  leagues.  The  price  of  the  Canadian 
Guide  is  25  cents.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  have  the 
Canadian  Guide  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  Dominion  that  the 
regular  Spalding  Guide  does  in  the  United  States.  Managers  of 
teams  and  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  Canadian  Guide  should 
write  to  the  editor,  care  Canadian  Sports  Publishing  Company,  369 
St.  Catherine  Street,  West,  Montreal,  who  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  or  give  advice  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Base  Ball. 
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FLORIDA  STATE  LEAGUE. 

Base  Ball  was  revived  in  Florida  with  success  in  1919.  The  State 
League,  composed  of  six  cities  in  the  south-central  portion  of  Florida, 
played  a  double  season.  The  first  half  was  won  by  Sanford,  with 
Orlando  third.  The  second  half  was  won  by  Orlando,  with  Sanford 
second.  The  latter  team  did  not  give  up  and  made  a  hard  fight  to 
the  finish. 

In  the  post-season  series,  which  was  played  to  decide  the  State 
championship,  Sanford  and  Orlando  had  each  won  three  games  when 
a  dispute  arose  between  the  contestants,  and  further  playing  of  the 
series  was  abandoned.  Unfortunately,  that  has  happened  too  often  in 
Base  Ball  and  there  are  many  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  divided 
season  is  not  of  sufficient  worth  to  venture  experimenting  with  it. 
Its  only  trial  in  the  major  leagues — by  the  National  in  1892 — con- 
vinced the  owners  of  the  organization  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
attempt  it  again  and  it  since  never  has  been  tried. 

Foss  of  the  Tampa  club  led  the  league  in  batting,  with  an  average 
of  .365.  His  nearest  rival  was  Osborne  of  Bartow,  but  the  latter  did 
not  play  in  as  many  games  as  Foss.  Felix  of  Tampa  was  third  among 
the  batters,  with  an  average  of  .344. 

CLUB  STANDING. 
FIRST  HALF.  SECOND  HALF. 

Won.  Lost.   PC.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Sanford 23       15       .605       Orlando    26       11  .703 

Bradentown    23       17       .575       Sanford    22       14  .611 

Lakeland    19       18       .514       Lakeland 21       19  .525 


15 

.605 

17 

.575 

18 

.514 

19 

.486 

22 

.450 

25 

.375 

Orlando    18       19        .486        Bartow    20       19       .513 

Tampa    18       22        .450        Tampa    15       24       .385 

Bartow    15        25        .375       Bradentown    11       26       .297 

In  the  play-off  at  the  finish  of  the  second  half  of  the  season,  Sanford 
and  Orlando  each  had  won  three  games,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
clubs  and  the  series  was  abandoned— a  tie. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  oast  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1920  edition  of 
the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.     Price  25  cents. 
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Base  Ball  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

By  Owen  A.  Merrick,  Portland,  Ore. 

A  year  may  erase  the  lines  running  from  first  to  second,  and  the 
pitcher's  mound  may  be  covered  with  weeds,  but  the  impression  left  in 
the  minds  of  the  French  people  as  to  our  national  game  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  The  older  man  may  turn  to  his  other  sports,  but  the 
youngster  in  Europe  has  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  the  game  from 
the  boys  who  played  overseas. 

It  was  the  Knights  of  Columbus  who  first  realized  the  necessity  of 
sending  a  man  to  France  who  was  recognized  wherever  the  bat  and 
ball  was  known.  A  man  was  needed  who  had  played  the  game  ;  who 
was  a  tactician  and  a  credit  to  the  sport.  Johnny  Evers,  hero  of  hun- 
dreds of  diamond  battles,  was  selected  to  teach  the  khaki-clad  athlete 
how  the  game  should  be  played.  Evers  was  the  biggest  figure  con- 
nected with  America's  greatest  game  to  come  to  France  with  an  organ- 
ization. The  Little  Trojan  immediately  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers.  He  worked  on  the  diamond  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
drew   plays   on   the   blackboard   for   the  fighting  men. 

When  the  fighting  was  finished  the  boys  needed  athletics,  and  when 
one  considers  the  acres  of  sand  lots  in  America  it  was  certain  that 
Base  Ball  was  needed.  Bill  Friel,  the  big  league  star,  who  cavorted 
in  the  outfield  for  the  St.  Louis  Browns  and  Washington  team,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Base  Ball  department  for  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  Friel  knew  the  game  as  a  player,  umpire  and  manager. 
He  had  successfully  managed  the  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Columbus 
teams  of  the  American  Association,  and  was  one  of  the  real  tacticians 
of  the  game  to  come  to  France. 

Friel  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  men  who  had  been  stars  in 
the  big  leagues.  Bill  Coughlin,  former  captain  of  the  Detroit  Tigers, 
wTas  one  of  the  big  men  connected  with  Base  Ball  who  assisted  in  the 
programme.  Coughlin  brought  with  him  experience  as  captain  of  a 
big  league  team  and  manager  of  a  minor  league  organization.  He 
organized  a  team  in  Southern  France,  and  in  one  month's  time  cap- 
tured the  honors  in  that  section.  He  was  later  requested  to  go  to 
Coblenz  by  the  army  athletic  authorities,  and  while  there  held  a 
school  of  umpires  in  addition  to  coaching  the  Army  of  Occupation 
stars. 

Pete  Noonan  of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  was  another  big  league 
star  who  cut  a  real  swath  in  Base  Ball.  Noonan  developed  a  strong 
team  at  Esch,  and  later  was  selected  as  one  of  the  umpires  for  the 
A.E.F.  finals.  In  officiating,  the  K.  of  C.  also  brought  out  J.  B.  Kerin, 
who  was. at  one  time  umpire  in  the  National  League  and  also  held  the 
indicator  in  the  Southern  League  and  American  Association.  Tommy 
O'Mara,  who  umpired  at  Michigar»:  was  another  star  who  was  in  action 
at  many  games.  He  set  a  new  record  in  Base  Ball  when  he  rode  an 
aeroplane  from  Colombes  les  Belles  to  Treves,  Germany,  to  umpire  a 
game.  Tommy  Dowd  was  another  big  leaguer  in  a  K.  of  C.  uniform. 
Dowd  had  worked  in  St.  Louis  and  was  always  known  as  a  heady 
player.  He  coached  the  talent  in  the  4th  Division,  which  developed 
into  a  real  squad. 

Jim  Fogarty,  former  manager  of  the  Jersey  City  team,  coached  the 
American  Embarkation  Center  squad,  which  figured  in  the  A.E.F. 
finals.  Dave  Barry,  the  old  New  York  Giant  player,  was  another  man 
who  assisted  in  the  K.  of  C.  activities.  John  Carroll  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  umpires  in  the  Paris  championships.  Hundreds  of  other 
secretaries  who  had  experience  in  the  diamond  game  assisted  the 
athletic  officers  in  shaping  a  Base  Ball  programme.  Scattered  through- 
out the  A.E.F.  are  many  diamonds  built  with  the  help  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  the  entire  programme  was  arranged  to  help  the 
soldier  secure  the  maximum  pleasure  and  exercise  out  of  the  game. 
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Base  Ball  at  the  Inter- Allied  Games 

By  winning  three  out  of  four  games  played,  the  team  representing"  the 
United  States  won  the  right  to  claim  the  Inter-Allied  championship  in  base 
ball.  The  complete  story  of  the  games  is  one  showing  that  the  Americans 
completely  outclassed  and  outplayed  their  opponents  from  Canada  in  everv 
department  of  the  sport.  J 

The  first  game  can  be  fully  described  by  saying  that  the  Americans  had 
too  much  Fuller  for  the  Canadians.  This  former  big  leaguer  held  them 
completely  at  his  mercy  from  the  first.  They  were  only  able  to  connect 
with  his  shoots  to  the  total  of  one  single  through  the  entire  game  The 
American  retired  seven  of  his  opponents  by  the  strikeout  route  '  Both 
teams  played  poorly  in  the  field,  five  errors  being  charged  to  the  Canadians 
and  four  to  the  team  representing  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  score: 
United  States.  AB.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E.  Canada.  AB.  R.  H.  0.  A   E 

Brausen,    3b 3     1     0     1     3     0       Carmel,    If 

Aaron,    rf 4     1     1     1     0     1       Edis,    lb.... 

Debus,    lb 4     1     0    12     0     1       Thompson,    rf. "    4 

Marriott,     2b. 4      0      2     1      2      1       Wright,     ss '*' 

Dean,     cf 4     0     1     1     0     0       Kleahn,     2b... 

O'Hara,     If 4     10     2     0     0       Robertson,    cf... 

Anderson,     ss 3     0     2     1     4     0       Gilpatrick,     3b... 

Novak,    c 2     0     0     7     0     1        Shepard,    c 

Fuller,    p 2     10     14     0       Clayton,    p 

totals    30      5      6    27    13     4  Totals 29    ~0    ~1    24    12 

United    States 00300011      v-i 

Canada     ©       0       0       0       0       0       0       0       0-0 

Two-base  hit— Marriott.  Stolen  bases— Marriott,  Debus.  Sacrifice  hits— Nova !r 
Anderson.  Bases  on  balls-Off  Clayton  5,  off  Fuiler  4  Double  Savs-ClavVon  f^ 
Gilpatrick  to  Edis.  Struck  out-By  Clayton  4,  by  Fuller  7  Umpires  Ctet  \£ 
Frambes.     Scorer-Doran.     Time  of  game-1  hour'  45  minuTe* l    ittente-S.       C 

The  second  game,  played  on  June  27,  was  the  best  played  game  of  the 
series  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  Americans  tasted  defeat  ^Tate waf 
on  the  mound  for  the  Canadians  and  seemed  to  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
FulJeVn  $h%  Preceding  game,  for  he  held  his  opponents  to  a  lone  sineS 
made  by  Anderson  in  the  ninth  inning.  Taylor  was  on  ^e  firing  line  for 
the  Americans  and  allowed  five  hits.  Two  of  these,  one  a  tripll  by  Gil- 
patrick,  with  a  sacrifice  fly  came  in  the  fourth,  which  gave  the  Canadians 
two  runs  and,  as  afterwards  proved,  the  game.     The  score:         v'<lIldaiails 

^a,daL  A.B*  R'  H*  °*  A*  B*  United  ^ates.  AB.  R.  H.  O.  A.  El 

Brausen,     3b 2     0     0     0     1     <p 

Aaron,    rf 3     0      0      10     0 

Debus,    lb 4     0      0     7     0     C 

Marriott,    2b 3     0      0     13     0 

?ean,     cf 3     0      0      3     0     0 

Anderson,     ss 4     0      1     5     l     © 

Knapp,    If 1     1     0     1     0     © 

Novak,     c 3     0-0606 

Taylor,    p.............  4     0     0     0     4     0 

•Gross     10     0     0     0     0 

Totals 28     2     5    27    11      1  Totals    28   1    1    24    1    1) 

•Gross  batted  for  Knapp  in  the  ninth. 

«si^" ■::":-:•:(:::-::::;;;::::::•!!   J   °0   I   \   %   \   j  « 

i0^2^^1*  I-    Hit  >?atsmA— Marriott.     Passed' balls-plckham  2      Umplr!s74rfk" 
and  Frambes.    Scorer-Doran.    Time  of  eame-1  hour  45  minutes     Attend^SSoiWo! 
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Three  good  action  photos  of  the  championship  series  for  the  world's  army  base  ball 
title.  The  first  picture  shows  Gilpatrick,  Canada,  scoring  in  the  second  game.  The 
second  photo  shows  Brausen.  United  States,  safe  at  second,  and  the  third  shows 
Kleahn,   Canada,   out  at  first.  U.   S.   Signal  Corps,    Photos. 

"SAFE"— "OUT" 
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The  third  game  was  played  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  resulted  in  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  first  game  as  far  as  the  Canadians  were  concerned.  Fuller 
was  on  the  mound  for  the  Americans  and  again  held  them  to  a  solitary 
single.  Barker  pitched  for  Canada  in  the  first  seven  innings  and  was  re- 
lieved  by  Chalmers  in  the  eighth.     The  score: 

United  States.            AB.  It.  H.  0.  A.  E.          Canada.                        AB.  R.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

Brausen,    3b 3      2     0      13     0       Carmel,     If 4  0  0  5  0     0 

Anderson,     ss 4      12      111       Latimer,    cf 4  0  0  2  0      0 

Debus,     lb 5      2      2    14      1      0        Thompson,    rf 4  0  0  3  0      0 

Marriott,     2b 3      1      1            2      0        Wright,    ss 4  0  0  2  0      3 

Aaron,    rf 2      0      1      1      0      1        Gilpatrick,    3b 3  0  1  1  1      2 

Dean,     cf 4      113      0      0        Kleahn,     2b 2  0  0  3  10 

O'Hara,    If 3      2      1      2     0      0        Edis,    lb 2  0  0  5  0      0 

Novak,    c 2      1      1      5      1      0        Shepard,     c 2  0  0  2  1      1 

Fuller,    p 10      0      0      6      0       Barker,    p 2  0  0  0  2     0 

Chalmers,    p 0  0  0  1  1      0 

♦Robinson    1  0  0  0  0      0 


Totals     27    10      9    27    14      2  Totals    28      0      1    24      6      8 

^Robinson  batted  for  Barker  in  the  oighth. 

United   States    1       0       0       0       0       1       2       6      x— 10 

Canada 00000000       0—0 

Two-base  hits— Novak,  Debus.  Stolen  bases— Latimer  2,  Aaron  2,  Debus  2,  Brau- 
sen. Sacrifice  hits— Novak,  Fuller,  Aaron.  Sacrifice  flies— Marriott,  Fuller.  Bases 
on  balls— Off  Barker  6,  off  Chalmers  1,  off  Fuller  2.  Double  play— Kleahn  to  Wright. 
Struck  out— By  Barker  1,  by  Fuller  4.  Umpires— Orth  and  Roth.  Scorer— Doran. 
Time  of  game— 2  hours  15  minuteSi     Attendance— 30,000. 

The  fourth  and  deciding  game  was  played  on  July  6.  Tate  for  the  Cana- 
dians and  Taylor  for  the  Americans  were  the  opposing  pitchers.  It  looked 
as  if  Tate  would  repeat  his  feat  of  the  second  game  when  the  Canadians 
scored  two  hits  and  one  run  in  the  first  inning.  However,  the  Americana 
got  busy  in  the  third  and  scored  three  runs,  repeating  again  in  the  fifth. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  inning  the  score  was  twelve  to  one  in  favor  of 
the  Americans  and  the  game  was  called  to  allow  the  closing  events  of  the 
meet  to  be  finished  on  time.     The  score: 

United  States.  AB.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E.  Canada.  AB.  R.  H.  O.  A.  B. 

Brausen,     3b 4  2     1  2  2  0        Carmel,     If 2  1  1  0     0  0 

Anderson,    ss 2  11  1  1  1       Latimer,    cf. 2  0  0  10  0 

Debus,     lb 3  1      2  4  0  0       Thompson,     rf 3  0  0  0      0  0 

Marriott,     2b 5  2     2  2  0  0       Chalmers,    ss 3  0  0  0      1  4 

Aaron,    rf 3  1     0  1  1  0       Gilpatrick,     3b 3  0  1  0      3  2 

Dean,     cf 3  1      0  1  0  0       Kleahn,    2b 3  0  1  3     3  1 

O'Hara,    If 2  0      0  2  0  0       Dewhirst,    lb 3  0  0  14     1  2 

Knapp,    If 1  1     1  0  0  0       Peckham,    c. 2  0  0  3     2  I 

Novak,     c 3  1     0  8  1  0       Tate,     p 1  0  0  0     8  0 

Taylor,    p 2  2     1  0  0  1       Odgers,    p 1  0  0  0      1  0 


Totals     28    12     8    21     5     2  Totals     23     1     3    21    19    10 

United   States    0       0       3       0       3       2       4—12 

Canada 1       0       0       0       0       0       0—1 

Stolen  bases— O'Hara,  Marriott  2,  Aaron,  Brausen  2,  Carmel  3,  Latimer,  Kleahn. 
Sacrifice  hits— Brausen,  Novak,  Debus,  Anderson.  Sacrifice  flies— Dean.  Bases  on 
balls— Off  Taylor  2,  off  Tate  4,  off  Odgers  1.  Double  play— Tate  to  Peckham  to 
Gilpatrick  to  Tate  to  Kleahn  to  Dewhirst  to  Peckham.  Struck  out— By  Taylor  7, 
by  Tate  1,  by  Odgers  1.  Hit  batsman— By  Tate  (O'Hara).  Umpires— Roth  and  Orth! 
Scorer— Doran.     Time  of  game— 1  hour  27  minutes.     Attendance— 30,000. 

Fuller  was  the  individual  star  of  the  series,  as  he  pitched  two  full  games 
and  held  his  opponents  to  a  total  of  two  hits  and  no  runs  for  both  games. 
Tate  showed  the  most  stuff  for  the  Canadians  and  with  better  support 
could  have  won  both  of  his  starts. 
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A*  E.  F«  Base  Ball  Championship 

-,  oTh^xA-?,F-1  Bas.e  Bal1  championship  began  June  8  and  finished  July 
13.  The  final  series  was  run  off  in  big  league  style.  Eight  teams  were 
engaged,  playing  a  series  of  three  games  with  every  other  team  or  a 
total  of  twenty-one  games  each.  The  Army  of  Occupation  was  repre- 
sented by  three  teams,  namely,  the  Third  Division,  Second  Division, 
and  the  Third  Army  Troops.  These,  with  the  team  representing 
General  Headquarters,  were  known  as  the  Northern  teams,  while  Paris, 
Le  Mans,  Tours  and  Nantes  were  known  as  the  Southern  teams.  Each 
team  was  picked  by  a  series  of  elimination  contests,  starting  with 
intercompany  games  and  going  up  through  regimental,  divisional,  corps 
and  army  championships  until  the  above  teams  were  selected. 

It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  55,000  men,  composing  about  3,700 
teams,  played  in  the  preliminary  series  before  the  teams  to  play  off 
for  the  A.E.F.  title  were  finally  selected.  Tours  and  Nantes  were 
selected  from  the  entire  S.O.S.  in  a  tournament  held  at  Bordeaux, 
May  23  to  June  4.  Both  teams  went  through  the  S.O.S.  series  with  a 
single  defeat  charged  against  them  and  thus  gained  a  right  to  play  in 
the  big  final  series  for  championship  honors  of  the  A.E.F. 

With  the  exception  of  the  games  played  at  Paris,  all  were  well 
attended.  Especially  was  this  true  in  the  Army  of  Occupation,  where 
crowds  of  25.000  were  known  to  attend,  while  crowds  of  6,000  to  10,000 
were  the  average  in  the  games  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  final 
standings  of  the  team. 

From  the  first  it  was  very  evident  that  Le  Mans  would  be  in  the 
fight  for  the  flag.  However,  there  were  three  other  strong  contenders 
in  Nantes,  Third  Division  and  the  Second  Division. 

There  were  two  series  that  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  outcome 
of  the  race.  The  first  was  when  Le  Mans  met  Nantes,  neither  team 
having  lost  a  game,  and  the  problem  was  finally  solved  by  Le  Mans 
winning  the  three  games  of  the  series. 

The  other  was  when  the  Third  Division  came  to  Le  Mans  and  played 
to  decide  who  would  represent  the  A.E.F.  in  the  Inter-Allied  Games-. 
Here  again  the  Le  Mans  team  showed  the  stuff  that  makes  champions', 
for  it  won  two  out  of  three  games. 

Thereafter,  Le  Mans  was  never  headed.  It  had  six  postponed  games 
after  the  regular  league  closed,  due  to  playing  in  the  Inter-Allied 
Games.  There  were  three  with  G.H.Q.  and  three  with  the  Third  Army 
Troops.  The  other  teams  demanded  that  they  be  played  in  a  faint 
hope  that  Le  Mans  would  be  beaten.  But  G.H.Q.,  having  been  ordered 
home,  the  games  were  cancelled.  The  Third  Army  Troops  decided  to 
play,  but  the  Le  Mans  aggregation  proved  too  strong  for  it  and  held 
the  troops  to  a  total  of  five  hits  and  no  runs  in  the  three  games.  The 
©nly  clubs  that  beat  Le  Mans  were  the  Second  Division,  which  took  two 
out  of  three  from  them,  and  the  Third  Division,  which  won  one  game 
out  of  three. 

FINAL  STANDING  OF  TEAMS. 

Name.                         Won.  Lost.  PC.  Name.                         Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Le  Mans    15        3  .833      Tours 9       12  .429 

Third    Division    15         6  .714  Third   Army   Troops....    7       14  .333 

Nantes  14         7  .667       Paris     5       16  .238 

Second  Division   13        8  ,619      G.H.Q 3       15  .167 
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Base  Ball  in  the  Army  of   Occupation 


By  Lewis  W.  Riess, 


xt  can  be  justly  and  truthfully  stated 
that  Base  Ball  was  the  most  popular  sport 
in  the  Army  of  Occupation,  when  the  num- 
ber of  participants,  the  number  of  specta- 
tors, and  the  amount  of  material  used  are 
considered.  Games  were  played  on  all  sorts 
of  fields  and  before  all  kinds  of  crowds.  It 
was  not  common  to  see  a  handful  of  about 
fifty  spectators  cheering  for  their  team, 
neither  was  it  a  rare  sight  to  see  20,000  at 
a  game  played  at  Carnival  Island,  Heddes- 
dorf  or  Andernach.  Base  Ball  was,  and  is, 
and  always  shall  be,  the  great  all-around 
American  game. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1919  season  it 
was  almost  an  impossibility  to  secure  Base 
Ball  grounds.  The  game  was  unknown  to 
the  Germans  and  fields  were  scarce.  How- 
ever, this  handicap  was  soon  overcome,  for 
with  typical  American  grit  and  determina- 
tion to  do  big  things,  plans  were  under  way 
in  February  for  the  construction  of  many 
first-class  playing  fields.  In  the  Coblenz 
area  alone  there  were  twelve  diamonds 
which  would  be  classed  as  good,  and  four 
on  Carnival  Island  which  were  a  delight  to 
the  Base  Ball  player  and  fan  alike.  Those 
located  on  the  island  were  laid  out  by  engi- 
neers and  were  the  scenes  of  many  excellent 
ball  games,  which  attracted  anywhere  from 
500  to  the  gigantic  crowds  of  20,000  or 
more. 

The  desire  to  play  the  great  American 
game  was  so  intense  among  the  fighting 
men  that  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see 
improvised  fields  for  the  playing  of  infor- 
mal games  constructed  most  anywhere.  I 
have  seen  the  men  of  the  17th  Field  Artil- 
crest  of  the  great  and  famous  Fortress  of 
above  the  Rhine.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
Military  Police  boys  hitting  'em  out  on  the  Deutches  Eck,  where 
stands  one  of  the  largest  equestrian  statues  in  the  world,  that  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.  At  either  place  a  hard  hit  ball  would 
have  sent  the  "Spalding"  in  the  Rhine  for  a  fare-thee-well. 

The  mere  fact  of  playing  ball  on  the  almost  sacred  grass  plots  of 
the  Schloss,  the  ex-Kaiser's  castle  grounds,  and  on  other  "verboten" 
places,  had  very  little  effect  on  the  American  fighting  man's  spirit.  Hi* 
had  to  have  his  Base  Ball,  and  have  it  he  did,  no  matter  whether  the 
"Deutsche  Leute"  were  shocked  or  not.  The  game  was  played  every- 
where, and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  in  the  height  of  the  season 
there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  Base  Ball  games  going  on  daily 
in  and  about  the  Coblenz  area. 


Lewis  W.  Riess 
y.m.c.a. 

Formerly  V.P.I,  and  Randolph-Macon 
College  Coach 

lery  playing  ball   on   the 
Ehrenbreitstein.    600  feet 


Lieut.-Col.  B,.  D.  Johnson  (at  left)  and  Capt.  H.  K.  Coulter,  the  former,  ath- 
letic director  for  the  entire  Army  of  Occupation  (Third  Army);  the  latter, 
aide  to  Col.  Johnson  and  athletic  director  for  the  Third  Army  Troops.  These 
two  men  were  the  central  figures  in  Base  Ball  in  the  Coblenz  area.  They  built 
the  famous  Carnival  Island  athletic  field  and  were  instrumental  in  staging  the 
big  games  played  around  Coblenz. 
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The  grounds  upon  which  the  regularly  scheduled  and  league  games 
were  played  were  built  in  wheat  fields,  potato  patches,  cabbage  plots 
or  anywhere  else  that  loomed  up  as  a  likely  looking  prospect  for  a 
smooth  diamond.  The  American  soldier  was  not  satisfied  to  play  his 
regular  games  on  a  common  lot ;  he  must  have  the  best,  and  in  most 
cases  he  did.  The  plots  which  were  taken  over  by  the  army  from  the 
Germans  were  laid  off  in  most  cases  by  engineers,  harrowed,  leveled 
and  packed  by  big  American  steam  rollers.  After  several  weeks  of 
claying  and  putting  on  the  finishing  touches,  the  diamonds  were  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  the  average  college  fields. 

The  large  diamond  built  on  Carnival  Island,  Coblenz,  was  without 
doubt  the  best  diamond  in  the  Army  of  Occupation.  This  gem  of  a 
field,  where  so  many  important  games  were  played,  was  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  R.  D.  Johnson,  athletic  officer  for  the  Army 
of  Occupation.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Lieut.  Harold  Albro,  his  aide, 
and  Capt.  H.  K.  Coulter,  athletic  officer  for  the  Third  Army  Troops. 
This  great  piece  of  work  will  long  remain  an  athletic  monument  to 
their  endeavors  to  supply  the  men  in  this  section  with  a  field  second 
to  none  in  Europe. 

The  island,  which  used  to  be  nothing  but  a  field  where  Germans  at 
times  used  to  parade  and  show  their  military  pomp,  was  completely 
converted  into  an  American  recreation  center.  Here  the  famous  Com- 
posite Regiment,  formed  of  picked  men  from  the  different  divisions  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  camped  for  several  months  prior  to  their 
appearance  in  the  great  parades  in  Paris  and  London,  where  they  won 
fame  for  themselves  and  their  country.  It  was  the  scene  of  their 
athletic  activities  as  well  as  the  center  for  the  big  games  played  in 
this  section  around  the  Coblenz  Bridgehead. 

This  conversion  from  an  ordinary  field  to  a  first-class  playground 
was  an  immense  undertaking.  Not  only  was  the  big  field  built,  but 
there  were  also  constructed  two  running  tracks  and  three  other  Base 
Ball  diamonds.  Few  realize  the  worry  and  the  work  attached  to  this 
enterprise,  but  Colonel  Johnson,  ably  assisted  by  his  staff,  accom- 
plished it  in  grand  style,  and  the  army  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  their  excellent  work.  Not  only  was  this  place  a  center  for  the  big 
hall  games,  but  many  other  sporting  events  took  place  here,  such  as 
carnivals,  horse  racing  and  track  meets. 

Although  the  main  diamond  had  seating  space  for  about  5,000  men. 
this  was  very  meager  when  the  division  and  outside  teams  played 
here.  I  have  seen  crowds  in  such  games  as  the  Third  Army  versus 
Second  Division,  where  at  least  20,000  people  gathered  around  to  see 
the  contest.  The  sight  was  one  which  comes  to  few  people,  for  the 
-crowded  stands,  with  their  overflows  far  out  into  the  fields,  formed 
a  huge  amphitheater  of  humanity,  automobiles,  horses,  touring  cars 
and  army  trucks,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  anywhere  else 
but  in  such  territory  as  this.  From  the  adjacent  hills,  which  have 
helped  to  make  much  fascinating  history  with  their  castles  and  legends, 
many  German  civilians  and  soldiers  witnessed  this  mystifying  game, 
which  they  did  not  seem  to  fathom. 

Few  American  boys  appreciated  at  the  time  that  they  were  making 
new  Base  Ball  history.  Here  in  enemy  country  and  on  requisitioned 
fields  they  were  introducing  a  game  which  very  few  Germans  had  ever 
seen  before.  The  mere  fact  that  they  played  on  one  of  these  teams 
should  be  sufficient  to  make  them  feel  proud  of  this  honor. 

To  many  tourists  the  beautiful  Rhine  with  all  its  history  and  fas- 
cinating legends,  and  the  wonderful  hills  with  their  ancient  castles 
and  innumerable  stair-like  vineyards,  may  have  been  the  prettiest  thing 
which  they  saw  in  this  area ;  but  to  most  American  soldiers  the 
grandest  sight  which  they  saw  over  here  was  eighteen  red-blooded 
Americans  fighting  for  victory  on  an  American  constructed  Base  Ball 
diamond  laid  out  on  sacred  German  soil. 


1,  Woertz,  Scorer;  2,  Childress;  3,  Jacobson;  4,  Loescher;  5,  Batch;  6,  Powell; 
7,  Pearson;  8,  Barrett:  9,  Mullin;  10,  Reynolds;  11,  Papes;  12,  Reece;  13, 
Dickey:  14,  Wolinski:  15,  Seagert:  16,  Speraw;  17,  Bloom,  Mascot:  18,  Ander- 
son: 19,  Rattner;  20,  Fortin;  21,  Lieut.  Williams:  22,  William  Coughlin,  K.  of 
C,  Coach;  23,  Capt.  Harold  K.  Coulter,  Athletic  Officer  Third  Army  Troops; 
24,   Lieut.-Col.    R.   D.  Johnson,   F.A.,   Athletic   Officer,   Third   Army.         Jordan, 

THIRD  ARMY  TROOPS,   COBLENZ,   GERMANY. 0maha'  Photo- 


1,  Zedaker;  2,  Fowler;  3,  Lieut.  Correll;  4,  Hunsucker;  5,  Dunlap;  6,  Lorenz;  7, 
Sutcliffe;  8,  Nolan:  9,  De  Berger;  10,  Lieut.  Yarborough;  11,  Capt.  Fountain; 
12,  Coach  Kerin,  K.  of  C.  Sec:  13,  Capt.  McNolly;  14,  Lieut.  Lawrence;  15, 
Lieut.  Allen:  16,  Capt.  Woodland;  17,  Seaton;  18,  Williams;  19,  Blomgrim;  20, 
Herr;  21,  Wilson;  22,  Harmon. 

FIRST  DIVISION,  MONTABAUR,   GERMANY. 
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Few  of  the  men  really  appreciated  the  fact  that  they  were  part  and 
parcel  of  a  new  order  of  things  and  were  making  Base  Ball  history 
which  should  live  for  many  years,  as  something  which  may  never  be 
repeated.  Never  before,  and  never  again,  perhaps,  will  the  American 
soldier  or  the  German  people  see  the  United  States  fighting  man 
playing  Base  Ball  on  a  German  field,  over  which  was  flying  many 
American  flags  and  banners,  with  teams  equipped  in  uniforms  made 
out  of  German  military  cloth.  This  sight  in  the  shadow  of  the  beau- 
tiful hills  and  ancient  castles  did  not  mean  much  to  the  soldier  at 
the  time,  but  in  years  to  come  it  will  be  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  he  looks  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  part  of  the  great  gather- 
ing which  helped  to  make  new  Base  Ball  history  while  keeping  Watch 
on  the  Rhine. 

The  men  in  charge  of  Base  Ball  in  the  area  around  the  Coblenz 
Bridgehead  were  Col.  R.  D.  Johnson,  athletic  officer  for  the  Third 
Armv ;  Lieut.  Harold  Albro,  assistant ;  Capt.  H.  K.  Coulter,  athletic 
officer  for  the  Third  Army  Troops  ;  S.  W.  Finger,  C.  W.  Knebel,  R.  T. 
Cromley  and  L.  W.  Riess  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  Bill  Coughlin  of  the 
K.  of  C,  former  third  baseman  of  the  Detroit  American  League  club. 
To  these  men  enough  credit  cannot  be  given  for  the  fostering  and 
encouraging  of  the  diamond  game. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  were  in  sole  charge  of  the  army  leagues  in  this  section 
and  worked  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  H.  K.  Coulter.  It  was  their 
duty  to  arrange  schedules,  furnish  most  of  the  supplies,  and  settle 
disputes  arising  out  of  league  games.  Bill  Coughlin  coached  the  Third 
Army  Troops  team.  In  the  big  league  games  played  here,  those  of 
the  A.E.F.  series,  the  Y.M.C.A.  furnished  the  umpires  and  scorers, 
ably  assisted  by  the  K.  of  C.  The  men  who  worked  in  this  area  during 
the  big  league  games  were  such  well  known  men  as  Al  Orth,  former 
National  and  American  League  pitcher  and  later  National  League 
umpire;  Ross  Thornton,  former  manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Western  League  team ;  Walter  Frambes,  former  catcher  for  Kansas 
City  of  the  American  Association ;  Tate  Cromley,  former  Georgetown 
pitcher,  the  only  twirler  who  ever  shut  out  Princeton,  Harvard  and 
Yale  in  three  consecutive  games,  and  later  of  the  Topeka,  Kansas ; 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  and  Indianapolis  clubs  ;  Lew  Riess,  former  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Randolph-Macon  (Va.)  College  coach ;  Bill 
Friel  of  the  American  Association,  and  Tom  O'Mara  of  the  Tri-State 
and  Eastern  Leagues. 

To  state  how  many  contests,  the  number  of  participants  and  spec- 
tators at  the  games  played  in  the  area  about  the  Fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  and  Coblenz  would  be  an  impossibility,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  reason  to  secure  reports  of  all  games  played. 
However,  to  mention  the  number  of  "minor"  leagues  and  "big"  leagues 
which  were  in  action  in  this  section,  will  give  an  idea. 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  regular  season,  which  started 
about  May  7,  two  big  leagues,  the  Southern  and  Northern,  composed 
of  divisional  teams ;  numerous  divisional  leagues,  composed  of  regi- 
ments, as  well  as  regimental  leagues  composed  of  the  companies.  In 
this  region  there  was  the  Headquarters  Troops,  which  corresponded  to 
a  divisional  team. 

Four  minor  leagues — Coblenz,  Lutzel,  Rhine,  Moselle — also  were 
formed  at  the  start  of  the  season.  There  were  ten  teams  in  each,  so 
this  alone  gave  forty  clubs  in  the  four  leagues.  Games  were  scheduled 
every  afternoon,  this  one  fact  alone  giving  an  idea  of  how  many  games 
were  played  in  this  area,  not  counting  the  informal  or  "bush"  games. 
The  winners  in  these  leagues  were  as  follows :  Rhine  League,  216th 
Military  Police ;  Moselle  League,  51st  Telegraph  Battalion,  with 
Evacuation  Hospital  No.  27  only  one  game  behind ;  Lutzel  League, 
303d  Ordnance  Depot ;  Coblenz  League,  4th  Corps,  Artillery  Park. 
The  £»«nis  composing  the  four  leagues  were  : 
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COBLENZ  LEAGUE. 
Third  Army  Police.  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  9. 

4th  Corps,  Artillery  Park.  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  49, 

417th  Telegraph  Battalion.  1st  Battalion,  58th  Infantry. 

54th  Pioneer  Infantry.  1st  Heavy  Art.  Mobile  Ord.  Repair  Shor 

4th  Air  Park.  5th  Pursuit  Group, 


303d  Ordnance  Depot. 

41st  Aero  Squadron. 

Co.  E,  58th  Infantry. 

141st  Aero  Squadron. 

Third  Army  Sch.  Care  of  Animals 


LUTZEL  LEAGUE. 

Advance  Medical  Supply  Depot. 
Co.  G  and  I,  Headquarters  Troops 
56th  Pioneer  Infantry. 
638th  Aero  Squadron. 
Evacuation  Hospital  No.  26. 


RHINE  LEAGUE. 
322d  Field  Signal  Battalion.  1st  Pioneer  Infantry. 

Co.  M,  3d  Pioneer  Infantry.  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  22. 

216th  Military  Police  Co.  58th  Infantry,  2d  Battalion. 

56th  Pioneer  Infantry.  310th  Motor  Truck  Corps. 

MOSELLE  LEAGUE. 
314th  Remount  Squadron.  51st  Telegraph  Battalion. 

Evacuation  Hospital  No.  27.  351st  Ammunition  Depot. 

Evacuation  Hospital  No.  16.  Co.  G,  58th  Infantry. 

Field  Hospital  No.  343.  138th  Aero  Squadron. 

51st  Pioneer  Infantry.  Co.  L,  3d  Pioneer  Infantry. 


1,  A.  B.  Wheatley,  Y.M.C.A.,  Coach;  2,  Ritzman,  Scorer;  3,  Gabert;  4,  Drake; 
5,  Bossie;  6,  Shifler;  7,  Flores;  8,  Sullivan;  9,  Campbell;  10,  Hohn;  11,  Ander- 
son; 12,  Shipman;  13,  Cleveland;  14,  Lieut.  Cooper,  Athletic  Officer;  15,  How- 
ell; 16,  Dubie;  17,  Jacobson. 

16TH   INFANTRY   TEAM,    COBLENZ   AREA,    GERMANY. 


The  above  team  led  the  first  division  in  a  league  composed  of  ten 
clubs,  winning  thirty-five  games  and  losing  twelve.  Following  is  a 
brief  resume  of  the  players'  work  during  the  series : 

Lieut.  Cooper  succeeded  Lieut.  McCune  as  athletic  officer  after  the 
latter  had  received  orders  to  return  to  the  States.  A.  B.  Wheatley, 
Y.M.C.A.   physical  director,   of  Annapolis,  Md.,   is   well  known  in   his 
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home  State  as  an  expert  official  in  all  branches  of  sport.  Bossie,  the 
old  man  of  the  team,  was  manager  and  played  the  outfield.  His  knowl- 
edge of  handling  players  assisted  materially  in  the  consistent  team 
work  developed.  Shifler  was  a  real  star  in  the  outfield  and  proved  his 
versatility  at  the  national  game  by  pitching  the  team  to  victory  when 
other  twirlers  were  unavailable.  Flores,  pitcher,  like  many  other  left- 
handers, was  wild  at  times,  yet  won  several  games.  He  was  used 
mostly  in  batting  practice,  where  he  did  yeoman's  work.  Sullivan  was 
a  dependable  right-hand  pitcher,  good  batter  and  outfielder. 

Drake,  catcher,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  team  all  season.  He  was  a 
heady  player  and  excellent  thrower.  Gabert,  substitute  catcher,  also 
had  a  good  throwing  arm  and  was  used  in  the  outfield  in  a  number  of 
games. 

Campbell,  third  baseman,  came  late  in  the  season  and  played  well. 
Hohn,  second  baseman,  was  another  good  infielder  who  came  after  the 
season  was  well  advanced.  Anderson,  a  small  man  with  wonderful 
speed  and  a  good  assortment  of  curves,  pitched  thirty-four  scoreless 
innings  against  the  topnotchers  of  the  league  and  won  eight  of  ten 
games.  Shipman  was  another  outfielder  who,  when  he  did  hit, 
accounted  for  many  runs.     He  was  a  sure  catch. 

Dick  Cleveland,  the  "kid"  of  the  team,  looks  like  a  comer.  With 
Howell,  he  shared  the  honor  of  leading  the  league  in  batting  and  was  a 
heady  base-runner,  forcing  opposing  fielders  to  make  many  hurried 
throws.  Howell,  first  baseman,  though  handicapped  with  a  poor  arm, 
could  field  and  hit  better  than  any  other  opposing  guardian  of  the 
initial  sack.  He  won  a  number  of  games  by  long  drives.  Dubie  was  a 
dependable  left-hand  pitcher  whose  consistent  work  made  the  16th  win- 
ners. He  hit  hard,  was  always  willing,  and  kept  in  good  shape.  Jacob- 
son,  a  once-a-week  pitcher,  was  never  beaten  while  with  the  16th 
Infantry. 

When  these  leagues  completed  their  schedules,  two  others  were 
formed — Mosel  and  Rhine.  These  also  consisted  of  ten  teams  each, 
and  while  fewer  games  were  scheduled,  owing  to  the  hoped-for  rapid 
debarkation,  play  continued  until  June  20.  The  303d  Ordnance  Depot 
led  the  Rhine  League  and  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  27  finished  first  in 
the  Mosel  League.  With  the  signing  of  peace  terms  thoughts  were 
turned  toward  home  and  no  other  leagues  were  organized,  but,  the 
teams  continued  to  play  independently  until  July  was  almost  over. 

The  feature  games  in  this  section  were  the  A.E.P.  championship 
contests.  The  Third  Army  Troops  from  this  area,  despite  a  bad  start 
in  their  first  few  games,  played  some  stellar  ball.  Although  not  a 
contender  for  the  championship,  they  afforded  stiff  opposition  to  most 
of  the  stronger  teams  and  gave  their  followers  many  opportunities  to 
vent  their  feelings  by  some  sensational  playing  on  Carnival  Island. 

310th  MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION  CORPS. 

The  team  representing  the  310th  Motor  Transportation  Corps  scored 
a  double  triumph  in  the  American  Army  of  Occupation,  first  winning 
the  championship  in  the  Coblenz  area  and  then  finishing  in  front  in 
the  American  Forces  in  Germany  Base  Ball  League.  The  final  result 
for  the  Coblenz  area  title  hinged  on  a  three-game  series  with  the  3d 
Battalion  of  the  39th  Infantry,  and  the  closeness  of  the  battles  staged 
by  these  rivals  attracted  nearly  8,000  fans  to  witness  the  final  contest 
and  cheer  their  favorites  on  to  victory. 

The  3d  Battalion  won  the  first  game,  4 — 3,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  teams  battled  to  a  2 — 1  finish  in  favor  of  the  310th.  A  unique 
feature  of  these  contests  was  the  fact  that  in  each  instance  the  losers 
outbatted  the  winners.  In  the  first  game  the  39th  scored  their  four 
runs  on  three  hits,  while  the  310th  connected  for  eight  safeties.  On 
the  following  day  the  310th  scored  twice  on  three  hits,  while  the  3d 
Battalion  could  get  only  one  man  around  the  bases  on  seven  hits. 
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It  took  twelve  innings  of  classy  ball  to  reach  a  decision  in  the  final 
game,  the  Motor  Transport  nine  emerging  winner  on  the  long  end  of 
the  5 — 4  score.  Speraw,  the  310th  left  fielder,  scored  the  deciding  run. 
He  hit  safely  to  left,  stole  second,  and  scored  when  Richards  drove  a 
single  to  center.  After  the  fourth  inning  Smith  pitched  a  wonderful 
game  for  the  winners.  He  gave  no  bases  on  balls  during  the  entire 
twelve  stanzas  and  fanned  ten  batters.  In  the  twelfth  inning  he 
retired  all  three  batters  by  the  strikeout  route.  Carrig  at  short  and 
Williams  at  first  base  played  well  for  the  39th. 

In  the  American  Forces  in  Germany  Base  Ball  League  the  Cob- 
lenz  area  champions  also  met  stiff  opposition  before  taking  first  hon- 
ors. The  310th  team  won  the  final  game  on  its  schedule  from  the  8th 
Infantry,  this  contest  deciding  the  championship  of  the  league.  Had 
the  score  been  reversed  the  Military  Police  Battalion  would  have  been 
tied  with  the  Motor  Transport  nine.  The  other  entry  in  this  circuit 
was  the  351st  Ammunition  Depot.  The  following  men  composed 
310th's  team  : 

BRIEF  SKETCHES  OF  COBLENZ  AREA  CHAMPIONS. 

L.  G.  Stillman,  catcher,  started  his  athletic  career  with  310  on  the 
basket  ball  team.  He  made  good  there  and  proved  equally  efficient  at 
Base  Ball.  He  was  at  all  times  a  big  factor  in  winning  games  for 
310,  and,  while  not  among  the  leading  batters,  he  was  always  consid- 
ered dangerous  in  a  pinch.  Stillman  gained  his  Base  Ball  experience 
at  Knox  College,  and  his  home  is  in  Weldon,  111. 

Harley  O.  Dickey  hails  from  Lima,  Ohio.  Making  good  at  short- 
stop, he  was  one  of  the  best  ball  players  with  310  and  was  picked  for 
the  Third  Army  team.  In  the  States  he  played  with  the  Lima  Inde- 
pendents and  later  was  with  the  Toledo  Athletic  Association,  with 
whom  he  was  playing  at  the  time  he  entered  service. 

Paul  B.  Speraw  is  from  Annville,  Pa.  Playing  third  base  and  left 
field  for  310,  his  work  at  all  times  was  performed  in  big  league  style. 
At  batting  he  usually  exceeded  the  .300  mark,  and  he  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous man  on  the  bases.  When  at  home  he  played  with  the  Annville 
Independents  and  from  there  went  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
Speraw  also  was  picked  for  the  Third  Army  team. 

Arthur  A.  Lawler,  third  base,  is  from  Omaha,  Neb.  After  Dickey 
and  Speraw  were  picked  for  the  Third  Army  team,  Lawler  was  selected 
to  hold  down  third  sack  for  310.  He  had  proved  his  Base  Ball  ability 
in  the  Section  League,  and  in  his  initial  game  with  the  303d  Ordnance 
showed  all  the  earmarks  of  a  real  ballplayer.  From  that  time  on  he 
became  a  fixture  of  the  310  team,  and  his  fielding  and  throwing  have 
always  been  of  a  sensational  order.  In  the  States  he  played  with 
semi-pro  teams  in  Omaha. 

John  A.  Farr,  shortstop  and  second  baseman,  is  from  Scranton,  Pa. 
He  always  batted  above  .300  and  was  the  best  base-runner  on  the 
team,  breaking  up  many  games  with  his  running.  He  stole  home  four 
times  in  his  career  with  310.  On  July  21  he  left  for  the  States  for 
immediate  discharge  and  his  loss  was  keenly  felt.  At  home  he  played 
with  the  Kyser  Valley  team. 

F.  D.  Patterson  of  Chicago,  111.,  played  center  field  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  He  displayed  his  pitching  ability  in  the  last  four 
innings  of  the  game  played  July  4  with  the  2d  Sanitary  Train.  From 
then  on  he  took  his  regular  turn  in  the  box.  Patterson  was  a  depend- 
able hitter,  batting  at  .315.  From  start  to  finish  of  a  game  he  was 
always  in  it  and  giving  an  account  of  himself.  In  Chicago  he  played 
with  Northwestern  University  and  with  North  Division  High  School. 

Joseph  A.  Maher,  left  field,  is  from  Farmersburg,  Ind.  He  batted 
third  in  the  averages  of  310  and  played  with  the  team  practically 
since  its  organization.  Maher  is  an  exceptionally  good  judge  of  fly 
balls,  saving  many  games  by  his  wonderful  fielding.  While  in  the 
States  he  played  with  the  Trolley  League  in  Indiana. 
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William  Richards,  first  baseman,  is  from  New  Orleans.  His  hitting 
was  always  good  and  his  fielding  at  all  times  was  sensational.  It  was 
Richards'  timely  hit  in  the  last  game  for  the  championship  that  won 
the  pennant  for  310.  In  the  States  he  played  semi-pro  ball  in  and 
around  New  Orleans. 

Marion  A.  Tortorich,  second  baseman  and  right  field,  also  hails  from 
New  Orleans.  He,  too,  has  been  with  the  team  from  the  time  of 
organization.  He  was  at  all  times  a  consistent  hitter  and  could  always 
be  depended  upon  for  something  spectacular.  Tortorich  also  played 
Bemi-pro  ball  in  and  around  New  Orleans  before  entering  the  service. 

W.  P.  Martin,  pitcher,  is  from  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He  was  also 
utility  man  with  the  team.  Playing  in  but  few  games,  he  was  success- 
ful in  winning  fifty  per  cent  of  them.  He  was  always  a  hard  and 
willing  worker,  but  owing  to  other  important  duties  could  not  devote 
all  of  his  time-  to  Base  Ball.  In  the  States  he  played  with  the  West 
Side  Athletic  Club. 

Manning  Smith  was  the  mainstay  of  310's  pitching  staff,  winning 
most  of  the  games  in  which  he  took  part.  He  led  the  team  in  batting 
and  more  than  once  won  his  own  game  with  a  timely  hit.  A  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  310  was  due  to  his  efforts,  and  he  was  selected 
to  make  the  trip  with  the  Third  Army  team  to  play  Le  Mans.  His 
home  is  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  he  played  with  the  Southern  League 
there. 

Jack  Smith,  right  fielder  and  manager  of  the  team,  is  from  Jean- 
nette,  Pa.,  and  played  with  semi-pro  teams  around  that  part  of  the 
State  before  entering  the  service.  It  is  to  him  as  athletic  officer  that 
310  owes  the  reputation  which  it  has  made  in  athletics.  While  it  is 
true  that  310  had  the  material  from  which  to  choose  a  championship 
team,  still  it  is  also  a  fact  that  this  never  would  have  been  known  if 
Jack  Smith  had  not  taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  unearth  them  and, 
by  rendering  all  the  assistance  possible  and  encouraging  their  efforts, 
made  winners  out  of  them.  When  the  other  men  of  310  boast  of  their 
teams  and  athletics  they  should  also  put  in  a  big  boost  for  the  man 
who  is  so  much  responsible  for  the  success  of  those  teams. 

The  individual  averages  of  the  men  follow : 

Name.                        G.  AB.  H.  PC.  Name.                        G.    AB.   H.    PC, 

M.    Smith    .13  47  17  .361       J.    Smith    16 

Patterson     25  95  30  .315       Richards     24 

Maher 20  74  23  .310       Lawler     16 

Speraw 9  40  12  .300       Stillman    23 

Dickey ...,.     9  37  11  .297       Martin    5 

Farr 24  86  25  .290 

Toitorich    .....;......  19  70  20  .285  Team  Average   ....         751    205      .273 

MILITARY  POLICE  LEAGUE. 

Late  in  July  a  Military  Police  League  was  formed,  composed  of  the 
277th,  278th,  281st  and  282d  companies.  The  entire  series  was  played 
on  Carnival  Island  and  was  marked  by  the  many  slugging  contests 
which  developed  during  the  playing  of  the  schedule.  281st  Company 
won  the  pennant  after  a  hard  fight. 

Base  Ball  is  truly  an  American  game  and  will  never  make  much 
headway  with  our  Allies  unless  it  be  taught  to  the  children  first.  The 
game  is  too  fast  and  exciting  for  the  Tommie ;  it  is  too  complicated  for 
the  Belgian  and  Italian,  and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  the  Poilu 
to  throw  or  catch  the  ball.  The  Canadians,  it  is  true,  take  to  the 
game  and  play  it  fully  as  well  as  we,  but  they  cannot  be  called 
anything  other  than  American,  so  they  are  outside  the  European  class. 

It  is  strange  that  the  game  has  made  so  little  headway  among  the 
Allies,  for  with  the  Germans  there  are  more  encouraging  prospects  of 
its  gaining  ground.     I  have  seen  German  children  play  a  game  similar 
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to  Base  Ball,  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  their  being  able  to  make 
progress.  On  several  diamonds  about  this  area  the  Yankee  soldier, 
with  his  inborn  trait  of  friendliness,  has  been  seen  playing  with  the 
German  youngsters,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  quick  they  take  to 
the  game.  They  can  field,  they  can  catch,  they  can  throw  and  they 
can  bat :  not  with  the  cleverness  of  American  youngsters,  but  suffi- 
ciently graceful  and  natural  to  show  that  they  are  good  prospects. 
On  the  field  of  the  310th  Motor  Truck  Corps  in  Coblenz-Lutzel,  the 
German  voungsters  gathered  nearly  every  day  and  played  a  game 
with  their  soldier  enemies— after  June  28  friends  again — so  the  desire 
and  the  instinct  is  there  for  the  development  of  the  game  among  the 
Fritzies.  " 

Base  Ball  is  one  of  the  best  outdoor  games  in  the  world  for  the 
development  of  morale.  Most  army  athletic  officers  will  tell  you  this 
and  will  frankly  state  that  the  sport  saved  them  many  an  anxious 
moment.  Nothing  made  the  soldiers  forget  the  delays  which  they 
were  subjected  to  while  waiting  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States, 
as  did  Base  Ball.  An  exciting  game  took  their  minds  off  home  , and 
other  places,  and  sent  them  to  their  billets  happy  or  sad,  but  with 
something  to  talk  about  and  keep  their  minds  occupied  for  many  hours. 


SEVENTH   DIVISION  TEAM. 

The  7th  Division  Base  Ball  team  was  formed  at  Jezainville,  France, 
on  March  10,  1919,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  LeRoy  Bartlett  in  charge. 
Other  divisions  had  a  nucleus  of  major  league  players  around  which 
to  build  their  teams,  and  many  of  them  had  played  together  through- 
out the  season  of  1918.  • 

The  record  of  the  7th  Division  is  all  the.  more  remarkable  for  this: 
reason.  Through  the  snow,  sleet  and  mud  of  March  the  team  struggled 
to  round  into  shape  for  the  gruelling  season  ahead.  Probably  no  man 
who  saw  it  will  ever  forget  the  practice  game  played  at  Allamps,  ,in  a 
snowstorm  so  thick  that  at  times  the  outfielders  could  not  be  seen. 
Indoor  Base  Ball  was  played  whenever  it  was  too  cold  or  muddy  for 
the  outdoor  game. 

By  April  first  it  was  apparent  that  the  7th  Division  would  be  the 
"dark  horse*'  of  the  A.E.F.  The  team  made  its  first  appearance  before 
the  division  when  it  played  the  88th  Division  at  Allain  on  Maj  2  and 
3.  The  88th  was  composed  principally  of  major  league  and  Class  A 
players.  It  had  played  throughout  the  preceding  year  without  losing 
a  game,  but  was  to  sail  for  home  the  next  week  arid  not  remain,  for 
the  A.E.F.  series. 

The  Work  of  the  young,  inexperienced  7th  Division  team  in  breaking 
even  in  its  series  with  the  88th,  undoubtedly  the  strongest  team  in  the 
A.E.F.,  gave  promise  of  victories  to  come.  On  May  10  the  team  left 
for  Germany  to  play  in  the  Southern  League  of  the  Third  Army.  By 
winning  five  straight  games  they  won  their  way  into  the  A.E.F.  finals. 
Following  is  the  record  of  the  team: 
Bate.  Place.  Opponent..  Score. 

May    2— Allain,  France 88th  Division 6—3 

May    3— Allain,  France 85th  Division   2—12 

May  13— Trier,    Germany    90th  Division 3—1 

May  15— Bad    Bertrich,    Germany 6th  Division   6^—4 

May  17— Trier,    Germany    \ 7th  Corps     6—4 

May  19— May  en,    Germany    4th  Corps     12—2 

May  20— Trier,    Germany 5th  Division   11—  1 

May  22— Bern    Castle,     Germany 90th  Division  Forfeited 

May  30— Conlie,    France    86th  Division   5—3 

June   2— Conlie,    France    3rd  Division   5—1 

June   3 — Conlie,    France    3rd  Division  1 — 2 

June   4— Conlie,    France    3rd  Division   1—28 


1,  William  S.  Haddock,  President;  2,  Virgil  E.  Zetterlind,  Treasurer;  3,  Clay- 
ton C.  Townes,  Counsel;  4,  Ralph  S.  Davis,  Director;  5,  Tom  Nokes,  Director; 
6,  Doik  Novario,  Director;  7,  Cliff  E.  Martin.  Director. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BASE  BALL 
FEDERATION. 
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NATIONAL  BASE  BALL  FEDERATION. 

Officers — William  g.  Haddock,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  president;  James  H. 
Lowry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  first  vice-president ;  Adolph  Gruber,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  second  vice-president ;  Virgil  E.  Zetterlind,  Detroit,  Mich., 
treasurer  ;  J.  F.  Potts,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  secretary  ;  C.  C.  Towns,  Cleve* 
land,  Ohio,  counsel.  Directors — Ralph  S.  Davis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
Doik  Novario,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Cliff  E.  Martin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  A. 
L.  Tustin,  Akron,  Ohio  ;  Tom  Nokes,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  National  Base  Ball  Federation, 
quoting  from  its  constitution,  are  the  promotion,  promulgation  and 
perpetuation  of  non-commercialized  Base  Ball  throughout  the  United 
States ;  to  surround  it  with  proper  safeguards  ;  to  aid  and  assist  in 
fostering,  developing  and  regulating  of  local  associations  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship,  honesty  and  fair  play ;  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  furthering  of  intercity  contests,  and  an  annual  champion- 
ship intercity  series;  and  to  foster  an  annual  convention  for  friendly 
open  discussion  of  the  purposes  outlined.  The  annual  intercity  cham- 
pionship series  has  become  a  classic  already,  and  thousands  of  amateur 
ball  players  follow  the  games.  About  200,000  ball  payers  of  all  ages 
are  registered  with  the  city  associations  connected  with  the  Federation. 

The  champion  teams  of  each  city  association  are  entered  in  the 
intercity  championship  series.  The  following  entries  were  made  the 
past  season :  Class  AAA — American  Bridge  Company  of  Ambridge, 
Pittsburgh ;  Independents,  Johnstown ;  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co., 
Canton  ;  Torbensen  Axles,  Cleveland  ;  River  Rouges,  Detroit ;  Oakleys, 
Cincinnati ;  Ohio  Cities  Gas  Co.,  Columbus  ;  General  Tire  Co.,  Akron. 
Class  AA — Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Co.,  Flint ;  Paige  Motor  Co.,  Detroit ; 
Humdingers,  Johnstown ;  Central  Union  Telephone  Co.,  Indianapolis ; 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland.  Class  A — Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown  ; 
Ambridge  Our  Boys,  Pittsburgh ;  Favorite  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Cleve- 
land ;  Menig  Billiards,  Detroit ;   Christ  Church,   Cincinnati. 

The  intercity  series  aroused  much  interest  and  record  crowds  wit- 
nessed practically  every  one  of  the  contests.  The  finals  in  each 
division  went  three  games,  and  the  third  and  deciding  game  in  each 
instance  went  into  extra  innings.  In  Class  AAA,  Canton  won  in  the 
finals  over  Pittsburgh,  1 — 2,  12 — 3  and  6 — 5,  the  final  game  going; 
fourteen  innings.  In  Class  AA,  Cleveland  defeated  Flint,  3 — 0,  1 — Q 
and  3—2.  the  final  contest  going  ten  innings.  In  Class  A,  Cleveland 
representatives  defeated  Cincinnati,  the  deciding  contest  going  eleven 
innings,  8 — 7.  The  work  of  the  umpires  was  excellent  and  the  conduct 
of  the  players  very  good. 

A  number  of  special  city  championship  tournaments  and  several 
special  intercity  series  were  conducted  apart  from  the  regular  cham- 
pionships of  the  Federation.  The  most  notable  series  was  the  Western 
municipal  championship  tournament  held  at  St.  Louis  on  September 
27-28,  with  four  entries.  The  Wilcox-Trux  champions  of  Minneapolis 
defeated  the  Choctaws  of  Memphis,  4 — 2,  and  the  Wagner  Quality 
Club  of  St.  Louis  defeated  the  Summes  of  Kansas  City,  3 — 2.  Then 
the  Minneapolis  club  defeated  the  St.  Louis  champions,  6 — 2. 

The  champion  teams  of  seven  industrial  and  one  fraternal  league  in 
Chicago  competed  in  the  Litzinger  Cup  series  for  the  amateur  teams 
of  Cook  County.  The  Perez  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  the 
Fraternal  League,  won  out  in  the  finals  from  the  Hurley-Thor  club  of 
the  industrial  section.  There  was  also  a  semi-professional  team  tourna- 
ment in  Chicago  for  the  Sweitzer  Cup. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY,   PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


OAKLETS,   CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 
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The  Murphy  Did-Its  of  Omaha  defeated  the  Gordon-Fergusons  of  St. 
Paul  in  a  special  Class  AA  intercity  series.  The  Cordozas  of  St.  Paul 
defeated  the  Union  Outfitting  Co.  team  of  Omaha  in  a  Class  A  series. 
In  a  Class  B  series  Kansas  City  defeated  the  World-Heralds  of  Omaha. 
Buffalo  had  a  record  city  championship  series. 

As  fast  as  the  National  Base  Ball  Federation  can  extend  the  scope 
of  its  activities  and  influence,  intersectional  championships  will  be 
arranged  for  and  carried  out.  The  plan  is  to  first  arrange  for  sec- 
tional championships  along  geographical  lines.  Then  the  winners  will 
he  brought  together  in  the  semi-finals  and  finals. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federation  is  providing  for  three  classes  of 
sandlot  players  it  finds  to  be  thriving  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
Class  A  (amateur)  for  the  strictly  amateur  player,  the  young  man  or 
boy  who  receives  no  monetary  remuneration  for  his  services  as  a  ball- 
player at  any  time  during  the  season  ;  Class  AA  (industrial)  for  the 
players  who  do  not  receive  in  any  form  whatsoever  any  stipulated 
remuneration  for  their  services  as  players  with  the  clubs  with  which 
they  are  registered  in  their  city  associations,  but  who  go  out  now  and 
then  with  picked  teams  and  get  a  few  dollars  for  their  services  ;  and 
Class  AAA  (semi-professional)  for  the  players  who  get  money  or  other 
Tewards  for  playing  with  their  teams,  but  have  a  bona  fide  means  of 
earning  their  livelihood  apart  from  playing  Base  Ball. 

At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation,  held  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  17,  1920,  it  was  voted  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  directors  that  a  committee  be  named  to  proceed 
to  Washington  and  urge  the  creation  of  a  national  department  of 
Tecreation.  The  war  has  demonstrated  that  physical  training  and 
public  recreation  are  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  people. 

The  Federation  officers  favor  municipal  control  of  sandlot  Base  Ball 
as  part  of  the  public  recreation  and  welfare  movement,  so  that  playing 
fields  will  be  provided  and  maintained,  umpires'  fees  paid,  etc.,  by  the 
municipality.  This  gives  every  boy  and  young  man  an  opportunity  of 
playing  on  open  fields  under  the  best  auspices  without  any  heavy 
expense  to  himself.  It  also  provides  wholesome  recreation  without 
cost  to  the  men,  women  and  children  of  the  community  in  witnessing 
the  sport. 

The  following  authorities  can  furnish  information  about  sandlot 
Base  Ball  in  their  respective  communities  : 

Cincinnati— H.    K,    Shockley,    Provident   Bank   Bldg.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Cleveland— Otto  Strasshofer,   422  Lennox  Bldg.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Doik  Novario,   Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Johnstown— Otto  Wolf,  Municipal  Recreation  Board,  City  Hall,  Johnstown,  Pari. 
Akron— A.  L.   Tustin,   Philadelphia   Rubber  Works  Co.,    Akron,    Ohio. 
Pittsburgh — Ralph   S.   Davis,   The  Press,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Canton— W.   B.   Strang,   Daily  News,   Canton,   Ohio. 
Detroit— Virgil  E.   Zetterlind,  115  W.   Columbia  St.,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Buffalo— Albert  C.   Febrey,   City  Hall,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
Chicago— James   J.    Keown,    211   South   State    Street,    Chicago,    111. 
IMinneapolis— Frank  C.   Berry,   Recreation  Dept.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 
Indianapolis — James  H.   Lowry,    Park  Dept.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
St.   Paul— J.  E.  Corcoran,  Dept.  of  Parks,   St.  Paul,   Minn. 
Xouisville— George  C.   Biggers,  Levy  Bros.,   Louisville,  Ky. 
Dayton— L.    D.    Ricker,    Supt.   of  Recreation,    Dayton,    Ohio. 
Columbus — Clyde  Tuttle,   The  Citizen,   Columbus,    Ohio. 
^Toledo— George  Teufel,  2459  Auburn  Ave.,  Toledo,   Ohio. 

Kansas  City— C.  H.  Mills,  Rec.  Super.,  17th  and  Woodland,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis— R.  H.  Abeken,   Municipal  Courts  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 
New  Orleans — Fred  Digby,  The  Item,  New  Orleans,   La. 
Birmingham— Zipp  Newman,    The   News,    Birmingham,    Ala. 
Memphis— William  Haack,    City  Hall,   Memphis,   Tenn. 
Des  Moines— Lake  Bowers,   909  Walnut  St.,   Des  Moines,   Iowa. 
Omaha— J.  J.  Isaacson,   Recreation  Supervisor.   Omaha,   Neb. 
Flint— Charles  Martin,   Buick  Motor  Car  Co.,   Flint,  Mich. 


1,  P.  W.  Close,  Vice-Pres. ;  2,  T.  Q.  Pardee,  Treas. ;  3,  Mackulin:  4,  McHugh; 
5.  Kalal;  6,  Axtell;  7.  Baer;  8,  Antony;  9,  O'Dea;  10,  Ogilvie.  Coach  and  Asst. 
Mgr.;  11,  Foster;  12,  Telske;  13,  Flick;  14,  Berg;  15,  Seaman;  16,  Washington; 
17,  Al  Paige;  18,  A.  B.  Nichols,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  Barrell,  Photo. 

STANDARD  OIL   COMPANY   (RED   CROWNS),    CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 


1,  Kench;  2,  Eggert:  3,  Cuyler;  4,  Harper;  5,  Siner;  6,  Wise;  7,  Wright; 
Fonger,  Bus.  Mgr.:  9.  Sensenbach;  10,  Green;  11,  Mr.  Houghton,  Works  Mgr.; 
12,  Mr.  Barth,  Gen.  Mgr.:  13,  Nolan:  14,  Murphy;  15,  Currie,  Mgr.;  16,  Watt; 
17,  Marvin;  IS,   Newton;  19,  Longendike. 

<  HEVROLET  TEAM.   FLINT,   MICH. 


AMBRIDGE  OUR  BOYS.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Federation  Amateur  Champions,  1919. 
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DETROIT  AMATEUR  BASE   BALL   COMMISSION. 

With  a  membership  of  nearly  eighty  clubs,  the  Detroit  Amateur  Base 
Ball  Commission  were  forced  to  close  their  leagues  early  in  the  1919 
season  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  Base  Ball  diamonds  to  take  care  of 
more  clubs.  The  city  during  the  year  passed  a  $10,000  bond  issue  for 
more  playgrounds  and  ball  diamonds,  but  nothing  concrete  has  been 
done  towards  laying  out  more  ball  diamonds,,  and  the  season  of  1920 
will  no  doubt  find  the  usual  shortage  in  available  spaces  to  play. 

The  directorship  last  year  comprised  the  following  officers  :  Walter 
Wert,  president ;  George  J.  Moran,  first  vice-president ;  Bennie  Barn- 
hart,  second  vice-president ;  Virgil  E.  Zetterlind,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer ;  N.  Walsh,  Johns,  Hanson,  H.  E.  Frick  and  Larry  J.  Dines, 
directors. 

Amateur  Day  during  the  past  season  was  a  100  per  cent  improve* 
ment  over  the  191S  effort,  and  with  the  same  improvement  this  season 
should  net  the  amateurs  quite  a  sum  for  their  expenses.  Each  year  the 
organization  has  managed  by  hard  work  to  eliminate  a  trifle  more  of 
the  burden  from  the  expense  of  the  amateurs  who  sport  the  Amateur 
Commission's  colors,  and  this  year  will  endeavor  to  eliminate  all 
umpiring  expenses. 

The  1919  city  amateur  champions  turned  up  in  the  Menig  Billiards, 
who  the  year  previous  finished  runners-up  to  the  Miss  Detroit  Cigars. 
After  a  poor  start  a  brilliant  finish  put  them  right  up  in  the  van,  and 
with  the  return  of  former  stars  from  the  army  and  navy,  aided  by  the 
excellent  hurling  of  young  Sauer,  they  took  the  championship  title  for 
the  city  from  the  Highland  Park  Merchants  in  a  hot  contest.  Walsh 
Cartage  Company  were  the  Class  B  champions,  and  if  any  team 
deserved  to  win  the  title  of  this  class  the  Walsh  team  sure/y  did. 
Their  victory  was  a  most  popular  one  and  the  boys  not  only  received 
two  handsome  trophies,  but  each  was  given  a  beautiful  sweater  coat. 
In  Class  C  the  race  ended  a  tie.  No  champion  could  be  decided  owing 
to  a  late  start  and  the  entrance  of  some  protests.  A  trophy  was  given 
to  the  winner  in  this  class  who  throughout  the  season  won  the  most 
games.  The  Detroit  Merchants  took  this  honor  from  the  Cornell  Club 
by  one  game.  In  Class  D  a  result  wholly  unexpected  occurred  when  the 
Huron  Club  won  the  championship.  It  was  necessary  to  turn  back  the 
Cubs,  Librarys  and  several  others  who  appeared  stronger,  but  the 
Huron s  were  there  with  the  punch  and  accomplished  the  seemingly 
impossible. 

Besides  handling  the  amateur  end  of  the  game  as  in  the  past  four 
years,  the  Detroit  Amateur  Base  Ball  Commission  this  season  will  pro- 
mote semi-pro  and  Saturday  Base  Ball,  so  as  to  have  an  entrant  in 
every  class  of  the  national  intercity  championship  series  in  the  fall, 
which  is  held  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Base  Ball 
Federation,  of  which  the  Commission  is  the  Detroit  member. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Detroit  Amateur  Base  Ball  Commission 
officials  and  Tom  Sayres,  manager  of  the  Huron  County  Base  Ball 
League,  a  new  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Michigan  State  Base 
Ball  Federation,  is  shortly  to  be  launched.  This  will  be  an  attempt  to 
localize  rural  leagues  according  to  counties  and  will  prove  a  new  epoch 
in  Base  Ball.     The  smaller  cities  of  the  State  also  will  be  organized. 

LEAGUE  WINNERS  AND  STANDINGS  FOR  1919. 
CLASS  A. 

Parfay  Club  won  the  Class  A  League  title  in  a  hotly  contested  series 
by  a  narrow  margin  from  Larned  Carter  Co.  The  latter  missed  a 
couple  of  games,  which  affected  their  chances.  Highland  Park  Mer- 
chants finished  third.     The  teams  finished  as  follows: 
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Team,  Won. Lost. PC. 

Parfay  Club   8  3  .727 

Larned   Carter    5  2  .714 

Highland  Park  Merchants.  7  3  .700 

St,    Hedwigs    ; 7  4  .636 

Enggass    Jewelers    5  3  .625 

Menig  Billiards   6  4  .600 


T,Teamv,   A     -    '  Won.Lost.PC. 

Diamond  Athletics  5      5       500 

Barry    Real    Estate 2     5      °286 

Strand   Billiards    2     6      *250 

O'Brien    Billiards    0      5      !oOO 

Davidson   Jewelry    0      5      ]o00 


CLASS  B. 
One  of  the  greatest  struggles  in  the  history  of  Class  B — and  each 
year  the  race  has  been  some  battle — was  recorded  during  the  past 
season.  Five  clubs  down  to  the  last  game  were  after  the  league  title. 
Waltons,  Walsh  Cartage,  Weber  Hardware,  Waterstone  and  Theater 
De  Luxe  were  the  five  contending,  and  although  the  "W"  teams  were 
four  to  one,  the  Theater  lads  emerged  winners  by  a  half  game  over  the 
Weber  Hardware  lads,  with  Waterstone  and  Walsh  tied  for  third  place. 
The  standing : 


Team.  Won.Lost.PC.  Team. 

Theater  De  Luxe 13  2  .867 

Weber   Sports    12  2  .857 

Waterstone,  J.  N 12  3  .800 

Walsh    Cartage    12  3  .800 

Waltons    12  4  .750 

Wandersee   Sports    10  5  .667 

Commerce    Motor    Co 9  5  .643 

Emeralds    8  6  .571 

Fairview   Athletics    8  6  .571 

Myrtle   Boosters    8  7  .533 

Skeeman  Club   6  6  .500 


Won.Lost.PC. 


Royal    Oak    6  7  .462 

Calumet    Indians    6  7  .462 

F.    H.    Klein   Club 3  5  .375 

Coca    Colas    3  5  .375 

Henry    the   Hatter 4  7  .364 

W.    G.    Hecke   Co 3  6  .333 

St.    Hyacinths    2  6  .250 

Mystic    Workers    2  7  .222 

West    End    Merchants 2  7  .222 

Denby    Motors 2  7  .222 

Grennan    Wilson   Co 1  8  .111 


CLASS  C. 
The  league  title  in  Class  C  was  won  by  the  Cornell  Club,  which 
played  a  brilliant  game  from  start  to  finish,  with  but  a  single  game 
lost  in  fifteen.  Ottaway  Drugs  was  the  only  club  to  sully  Cornell's 
record  and  finished  third.  Detroit  Merchants  were  the  runners-up. 
The  standing  : 


Team. 


Won.Lost.PC. 


Cornell    Club    14  1  .933 

Detroit    Merchants    11  2  .846 

Ottaway  Drugs    13  3  .813 

John's    Clothes    Shop 11  4  .733 

Nationals     11  4  .733 

Krakow    Furniture    10  4  .711 

Sam's  Place   9  6  .600 

Mablcv    Clothiers    8  6  .571 

Military   A.C. 6  5  .545 

Stiglitz    Quality    8  8  .500 

Reiden    Club    5  5  .500 

Bullock    G-ppn    Jrs S  3  .500 

Square    Deal    Millers 8  9  .471 

CLASS  D. 

The  league  winners  in  this  class  turned  up  in  the  Myrtle  Club,  which 
played  consistent  ball  throughout  the  season.  Bingham  &  White  fin- 
ished a  close  second,  with  Cubs  in  third  place.     The  standing : 


Team.  Won.Lost.PC. 

Sentinels 7  8  .467 

Riverview    A.C 7  8  .467 

Ferndale   Merchants   6  7  .462 

St.    Hedwig  Jrs 5  6  .455 

Mt.    Elliott    Boosters 5  13  .278 

Rialto    Theaters    2  6  .250 

Avalons     3  10  .231 

Berry    Rugs 3  13  .188 

Altons     1  7  .125 

Peter    Smiths    1  11  .083 

Swan    Billiards    0  4  .000 

West  End  Tigers 0  7  .000 


Team. 

Myrtle    Club    14  2 

Bingham  &  White 13  3 

Cubs     9  5 

Library   Theater    9  6 

Barrett    Lumber    Co 7  5 

Lakeside   Cleaners    5  4 

Orioles     8  7 

Hurons 8  7 


Won.Lost.PC. 
.875 
.813 
.643 
.600 
.583 
.556 
.533 
533 


Team.  Won.Lost.PC. 

Park    A.C 3  3  .500 

Nativity  Club  v...; 5  7  .417 

N.A.C 4  8  .333 

Allen    Service   Station 4  8  .333 

Senators 2  4  .333 

Hannert    Drugs    2  8  .200 

Eagle    A.C.     0  6  .000 
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MINNEAPOLIS  AMATEUR  BASE   BALL 
ASSOCIATION. 

BY  W.  H.  Fox,  President. 

The  Minneapolis  Amateur  Base  Ball  Association  is  operated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  as  a  municipal  recreation  measure  and  during  1919 
enjoyed  the  most  successful  season  in  its  seven-year  history.  Keen 
competition,  high  standard  of  play  and  a  notable  observance  of  the 
elements  of  sportsmanship  and  consequent  freedom  of  the  wrangling 
with  the  umpires,  characterized  the  games  of  the  various  leagues  of 
the  Association.  This  fact  was  materially  enhanced  by  efficient  man- 
ag-pnipnt    through    the   Recreation    Department    and    splendid    publicity 


WILCOX  TRUX  TEAM— MINNEAPOLIS  CITY   CHAMPIONS. 

and  co-operation  by  the  public  press,  which  resulted  in.  city-wide 
interest  and  tremendous  attendance  at  all  the  games. 

More  than  4,000  Base  Ball  and  playground  permits  were  issued  by 
the  Recreation  Department  during  the  season  and  the  major  number 
were  used  on  "The  Parade,"  an  ideal  and  centrally  located  athletic 
field  of  sixty-five  acres,  framed  by  beautiful  Loring  Park  and  promi- 
nent educational  buildings,  all  of  which  produce  a  most  pleasing 
recreational  environment.  From  8.30  A.M.  to  the  shades  of  twilight, 
"The  Parade"  presents  an  animated  scene  of  athletic  activity ;  this 
fact  typifies  the  commendable  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners in  providing  adequate,  fully  equipped  and  supervised  play- 
grounds throughout  the  city  for  municipal  recreation  and  open  air 
enjoyment. 

Fifty-four  clubs,  comprising  eight  leagues,  completed  the  enrollment 
of  the  Minneapolis  Amateur  Base  Ball  Association,  and  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  every  club  completed  its  schedule.  In  addition  to 
awarding  artistic  trophies  to  the  championship  clubs,  the  Association 


1,  W.  H.  Fox,  Director  Municipal  Athletics;  President  Minneapolis  Amateur 
Base  Ball  Association.  2,  Ed  P.  Kehoe,  First  Vice-President  M.A.B.A.  3,  F.  G. 
Berry,  Superintendent  of  Recreation;  Secretary  M.A.B.A.  4,  A.  L.  Dretchko, 
President  City  League,  M.A.B.A.  5,  W.  R.  Hoppenrath,  President  Junior 
League,   M.A.B.A. 

PROMOTERS  OF  MUNICIPAL  BASE  BALL  IN  MINNEAPOLIS.   MINN. 
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presented  individual  gold  and  silver  base  balls  to  all  pennant  winning 
teams.  The  Association  had  an  auspicious  municipal  opening,  with 
Mayor  J.  E.  Meyers,  President  A.  A.  McRae,  Superintendent  Theodore 
Wirth  and  Harry  Cramer  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
officiating. 

The  Commercial  League  is  the  premier  organization  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  represented  playing  talent  from  manufacturing,  industrial  and 
banking  interests  of  the  city.  The  league  was  divided  into  two  divisions 
— Manufacturers  and  Millers  and  Bankers — comprising  fourteen  clubs. 
The  H.  E.  Wilcox-Trux  team  won  the  championship  in  the  Manufac- 
turers' Division,  after  an  all-season  struggle,  closely  contested  by 
Western  Electric,  Northern  States  Power,  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Ma- 
chinery, Archer  Tires  and  Emerson-Brantingham   Co.     In  the  Millers' 


1,  Samuelson;  2,  Stype;  3,  Wilcox;  4,  Cahlander;  5,  Kuykendal;  6,  Klasek;  7, 
Sullivan;  8,  Thompson,  Mgr. ;  9,  Jones,  Mascot;  10,  Garner,  Coach;  11,  Sheroh- 
man;  12,  Clark;  13,  Lundquist;  14,  Newgard;  15,  F.  Crawford;  16,  Cave;  17, 
Johnson;  18,  Leo  Crawford;  19,  Shumaker. 

SILVER  BOW  TEAM-MINNEAPOLIS  CITY  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONS. 

and  Bankers'  Division,  the  North  Star  Woolen  and  Northwestern 
Bank  teams  engaged  in  a  spirited  contest  for  first  place  honors,  while 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  were  battling  for 
third  position.  The  season  closed  with  these  four  teams  tied  for  the 
positions  mentioned  ;  and  First  and  Security  National  Bank,  Midland 
National  Bank,  Armour  &  Co.,  and  Shevlin-Carpenter-Clark  Co.  forming 
The  second  division.  In  the  play-off,  the  North  Star  Woolen  Mills 
won  the  division  championship  by  defeating  Northwestern  Bank  in  one 
of  the  most  exciting  games  of  the  season. 

The  elimination  contest  between  Wilcox-Trux  and  the  North  Star 
Woolen  teams  for  the  championship  of  the  Commercial  League  devel- 
oped a  classy  exhibition  of  amateur  Base  Ball.  The  Trux  won  the 
series  in  straight  games  and  the  championship  for  the  third  consecutive 
time. 
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Intense  and  city-wicle  interest  at  this  time  was  centered  in  the  finals 
for  the  city  championship  betAveen  Wilcox-Trnx  and  the  Silver  Bows, 
champions  of  the  City  League.  These  two  teams  represented  the 
maximum  playing  strength  of  their  leagues  and  the  keenest  of  rivalry 
for  major  honors  was  immediately  developed. 

The  city  championship  attracted  the  banner  attendance  of  the  year 
and  was  won  by  Wilcox-Trux  in  successive  games,  which  were  featured 
by  many  exciting  and  spectacular  plays.  As  a  reward  for  winning  the 
city  championship,  the  Association  entered  the  Wilcox-Trux  team  in 
the  "Muni"  championship  held  in  St.  Louis,  September  27  and  28, 
comprising  municipal  teams  from  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis 
and  Memphis.  St.  Louis  is  to  be  commended  for  its  marked  develop- 
ment of  amateur  Base  Ball,  for  its  splendid  playing  fields  and  modern 
"field  house"  at  Fairground  Park  ;  likewise  for  its  genuine  hospitality 
and  courtesy  extended  to  the  visiting  teams  during  the  series. 

The  Wilcox-Trux  Avon  the  Midwest  municipal  championship  by 
winning  a  double-header  in  the  intercity  series,  defeating  the  strong 
Memphis  Choctaws  in  the  first  game  through  the  masterly  pitching  of 
Le\Terett,  combined  with  smart  team  play,  grand  fielding  and  timely 
hitting.  The  final  game  attracted  10.000  people  and  Minneapolis 
Wilcox-Trux  opposed  the  speedy  Wagner  Electrics  of  St.  Louis.  Wilcox- 
Trux  again  displayed  a  superior  article  of  ball  and  defeated  the 
Wagners  in  a  game  replete  Avith  startling  plays.  The  brilliant  all- 
around  work  of  pitcher  Leverett  and  first  baseman  Strong  featured 
both  of  the  Wilcox-Trux  victories.  Leverett  proved  himself  a  veritable 
"iron-man"  by  pitching  the  double  bill,  going  the  full  eighteen  innings, 
without  a  hitch.  He  struck  out  seventeen  men  and  made  five  clean 
hits.  Strong's  fielding  and  noisy  chatter  at  first  base,  combined  with 
his  terrific  hitting,  drew  continuous  applause.  The  playing  of  the 
entire  Wilcox-Trux  team  was  marked  by  splendid  sportsmanship, 
combined  with  an  aggressive  spirited  attack  and  impregnable  defense. 
FolloAving  is  the  standing  of  the  Commercial  League  at  the  close  of 
the  season  : 

MANUFACTURERS'  DIVISION.        MILLERS'  AND  BANKERS'  DIVISION. 
Team.  Won.Lost.PC.  Team.  Won.Lost.PC. 

Wilcox-Trux    11    "    4    .733        North  Star  Woolen  Mills.  13 

Western  Electrics    10        5    .667        Northwestern  Nat'l  Bank.  12 

Northern   States   Power...  10       5    .667        Federal   Resen-e   Bank 8 

Minn.  Steel  &  Machinery.     8        7    .533        Pillsbury    Flour   Mills 8 

Archer  Tires    6        9    .400        Armour   &   Co 4 

Emerson-Brantingham    ...    2      13    .133       Midland  National  Bank...    4 

SheA^lin-Carpenter-Clark...    2 

CITY  LEAGUE. 

The  City  League  played  all  its  games  on  Sunday  and  represented 
social  and  community  clubs  and  railAvay  interests.  An  amazingly  close 
race  was  staged  in  this  well-balanced  organization,  with  first  place 
keenly  contested  between  Silver  Boavs  and  Citizens'  Club,  while  the 
remaining  teams  Avere  changing  positions  constantly  throughout  the 
season.  The  Silver  Boavs  Avon  the  pennant  on  the  last  game  of  the 
schedule  and  then  won  the  elimination  contest  for  Sunday  honors  from 
the  Flour  Mills,  champions  of  the  Trade  Union  League.  Following  is 
the  official  standing  of  the  City  League  : 

Team,                               Won.Lost.PC.  Team.                               Won.Lost.PC. 

Silver  Bows   11        3    .786        Como   A.C 6       8    .429 

Citizens'    Club    10       4    .714        Switchmen's    Union    5       9    .357 

Royal  League   8       6    .571        Gross   Bros 5       9    .357 

Eailway  Expressmen  7       7    .500       Maple  Hills   4      10    .286 


2 
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3 

.813 

6 
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.571 
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.286 

10 

.286 

12 

.143 
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TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE. 

The  Trade  Union  League  represented  five  teams  from  the  various 
unions  of  the  city.  The  Flour  Mills  won  the  pennant  in  this  well- 
conducted  organization,  which  was  likewise  characterized  by  notable 
features  of  play  and  hotly  contested  games  during  the  season.  Follow- 
ing is  the  official  standing  of  the  Trade  Union  League  : 

Team.                                Won.Lost.PC.  Team.                                Won.Lost.PC. 

Flour    Mills    7        1    .875        Drivers 4        4    .500 

Painters    5       3    .625        Carpenters     3       5    .375 

Electricians 6       4    .600 

JUNIOR  LEAGUE. 

The  Junior  League  comprised  twenty-seven  clubs,  divided  into  Class 
B.  Class  C,  and  Class  CC,  Division  1  and  2.  The  players  in  this 
league  represented  diversified  clubs  and  social  center  interests,  and 
the  playing  talent  ranged  from  16  to  20  years.  The  Citizens'  Club 
Juniors  won  the  championship  in  Class  B  without  a  defeat.  Play 
throughout  the  entire  division  was  snappy,  with  intense  rivalry  exist- 
ing between  the  various  clubs.  The  teams  in  Class  B  finished  as 
follows  : 

CLASS  B. 

Team,                                Won.Lost.PC.  Team.                                Won.Logt.PC. 

Citizens'    Club   Juniors....  10      ..    1CO0  Central  Ave.    Com.   Club..    4       6    .400 

St.    Louis    Park 8        2    .800        Schlampps    1        9    .100 

Tenth   Wards 5       5    .500        East  Side  Merchants 1       9    .100 

In  Class  C  nine  clubs  participated  and  produced  the  keenest  kind  of 
competition  for  first  place  honors,  which  resulted  in  a  three-cornered 
tie  for  the  championship  between  the  Fawns,  Beutners  and  Wells  A.C. 
The  Fawns  won  the  play-off  and  the  championship.  Class  C  had  the 
distinction  of  creating  more  notable  features  of  play  than  any  other 
league  in  the  Association.     The  teams  finished  as  follows  : 

CLASS  C. 

Team.                                Won.Lost.PC.  Team.                                Won.Lost.PC. 

Fawns    15       3    .833       Glenwoods     6      10    .375 

Beutners     13       4    .765        Orioles     3      13    .188 

Wells    A.C 13       4    .765  St.    Louis    Park    Juniors..    3      13    .188 

Bryants 11       5    .688        Dodgers     1      15    .063 

Buffaloes    9       7    .573 

Class  CC  was  made  up  of  two  six-club  leagues,  and  the  Colonials 
and  Monitors  tied  for  first  place  in  Division  No.  1.  The  Colonials  won 
the  play-off  and  also  the  dual  championship  by  defeating  the  Stewarts 
A.C.,  champions  of  Division  No.  2. 

CLASS  CC. 
DIVISION  No.  1.  DIVISION  No.  2. 

Team.                              Won.Lost.PC.  Team.  Won.LostPC. 

Colonials     9  2  .818        Stewart    A.C 9  1  .900 

Monitors    8  3  .727  Washington   Neb.   House..  8  2  .800 

Wells    Juniors    6  4  .600        Windom    Park   A.C 7  3  .700 

Jackson  Square   4  6  .400       Elliots     3  7  .300 

Beaver   A.C 2  8  .200        Lake    Cubs    3  7  .300 

Liberty   Bells    2  8  .200  New   Boston   Merchants..  1  9  .1QO 
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INDUSTRIAL  ATHLETIC  AND   RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  Industrial  Athletic  and  Recreation  Association,  composed  of 
employes  of  most  of  the  representative  factories  of  Rochester,  has 
awakened  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  athletics.  The  friendly  rivalry 
between  teams  representing  the  various  plants  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  Association.  Base  Ball,  bowling  and  basket  ball 
are  some  of  the  sports  in  which  regular  leagues  are  organized  and 
schedules  arranged  and  played  out. 

Last  spring  the  men  from  sixteen  factories  wished  to  form  teams. 
Two  leagues  were  arranged,  East  Side  and  West  Side,  being  composed 
of  the  following  teams :  West  Side — North  East  Electric,  Ritters, 
B.  R.  &  P.,  Vacuum  Oil,  Taylors,  A.  L.  Machine,  Yawman-Erbe,  Gen. 
Ry.  Signal.  East  Side — Sherwoods,  Art-In-Buttons,  Todds,  Seldens, 
Strombergs,  Railway  &  Light,  Stampers,  Bastians.  The  schedule  pro- 
vided for  fourteen  games  for  each  team.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
winner  of  the  West  Side  pennant  should  meet  the  winner  of  the  East 
Side  pennant  in  a  three-game  post-season  series. 

The  North  East  team,  composed  of  the  following  men,  W.  Vragel, 
F.  Powers,  C.  Palmer,  J.  Dembs,  A.  Tyson,  M.  Weinstein,  P.  Morphet, 
J,  Weber,  A.  Kiichgessner  and  J.  Melville,  won  the  championship  in  the 
West  Side  League,  winning  twelve  games  and  losing  only  two.  L.  B. 
Rossiter,  manager  of  employment  for  the  North  East  Electric  Company, 
greatly  aided  the  North  East  team  by  acting  as  manager. 

In  the  East  Side  League  the  Sherwood  team,  composed  of  men  from 
the  Sherwood  Shoe  Company,  won  the  pennant  and  thus  became  the 
opponents  of  the  North  Easts  in  the  post-season  series.  The  first  game 
was  won  by  the  Sherwoods,  who  came  from  behind  and  won  out  in  the 
tenth  inning.  In  the  next  game  North  East  hit  its  stride  and  won, 
8 — 4.  The  last  game  was  a  walkaway  by  the  score  of  14 — 1  in  favor 
of  North  East,  who  thus  won  the  championship  of  the  Industrial 
Athletic  and  Recreation  Association. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  then  issued  a  challenge  to  the  North 
East  Electric  Company  to  play  a  city  championship  series,  best  two 
out  of  three  games.  On  October  20  a  double-header  was  staged  at 
Base  Ball  Park,  North  East  Electric  winning  the  first  game,  3—2,  in 
a  ten-inning  contest,  and  taking  the  second  by  the  score  of  10 — 0, 
thus  winning  the  title. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  LEAGUE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS. 
Won.  Lost.    PC.  Won.  Lost. 

Camera   Works    10         5       .667        Main  Office   6         8 

Hawk   Eye    9  6        .600.      Premo    6  9 

Folmer-Century    8         6        .571        Kodak    Park    5        10 

BATTING  AVERAGES  OF  THE  CAMERA  WORKS. 


PC. 

.429 
.400 
.333 


G.  AB.    R.    H.  PC. 

Kennedy   ., 6 

Steigman 11 

Mogge    13 

Millspaugh 14 

Yoder 14 

Gordon  14      51    12      15    .294 


24 

7 

10 

.458 

39 

8 

13 

.333 

53 

10 

17 

.321 

45 

5 

14 

.311 

52 

11 

16 

.308 

G.  AB.  R.  H.  PC. 

Kivell     14  56  10  14  .250 

Roberts    9  30  5  7  .233 

Keiber    7  22  3  5  .22? 

Fitzgerald    14  53  11  12  .226 

Denk    7  23  4  5  .21? 

Totals    123  448  S6  128  .283 


The  Eastman  Kodak  League,  representing  the  six  different  branches 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  completed  a  remarkably  successful 
season.    Much  of  this  success  was  due  to  the  able  body  of  officers  elected 
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to  manage  the  first  year  of  league  ball  for  the  company,  which  con- 
sisted of  J.  A.  Robertson,  president ;  R.  A.  Weber,  vice-president ; 
Rudolph  Speth,  second  vice-president;  W.  H.  Cameron,  treasurer; 
F.  O.  Strowger,  assistant  treasurer,  and  Charles  B.  Tutty,  Jr.,  secretary. 
Ten  victories  in  fifteen  starts  is  the  record  compiled  by  the  Camera 
Works  for  the  1919  season.  The  stellar  play  of  this  team  made  possi- 
ble the  winning  of  two-thirds  of  its  games  and  the  league  champion- 
ship. The  pennant,  however,  came  to  the  Camera  Works  only  after 
a  post-season  play-off  with  the  Hawk  Eyes,  as  the  end  of  the  season 
found  these  teams  tied  for  first  place.  The  final  game  to  decide  the 
championship  was  played  on  the  Rochester  International  League  park 
and  was  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  more  than  2,500  employes.  The  game 
was  won  by  Camera  Works,  6 — 1.  Plans  are  under  way  to  make  the 
1920  season  even  more  successful  than  that  enjoyed  last  year. 


MILWAUKEE  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS'  LEAGUE. 

The  first  organized  effort  among  shoe  manufacturers  of  Milwaukee 
for  the  promotion  of  sports  was  made  last  spring,  when  Charles  A. 
Dickens,  sales  manager  of  the  Edmonds  Shoe  Company,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Base  Ball  league.  Seven  large  concerns  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  join,  and  articles  of  incorporation  with  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  immediately  drawn  up  and  adopted.  J.  O.  Humbert,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Nunn  &  Bush  &  Weldon  factory,  was  elected  president ; 
G.  E.  Musebeck,  vice-president ;  Charles  A.  Dickens  accepted  the  office 
of  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  W.  S.  Caswell,  credit  manager  of  the 
Weinbrenner  Shoe  Company,  was  appointed  publicity  manager.  Each 
team  was  to  be  represented  by  a  director,  a  governor  and  a  publicity 
manager,  and  any  employe  was  eligible  to  play  if  he  had  been  thirty 
days  in  continuous  employment  at  any  of  the  factories  in  the  league. 

Organization  arrangements  having  been  completed,  each  representa- 
tive immediately  started  in  to  select  as  strong  an  aggregation  as  it 
was  possible  to  secure.  It  was  a  common  sight  at  the  noon  hour  to 
see  twenty  or  more  employes  at  each  factory  enthusiastically  working 
to  get  into  shape  and  show  such  form  as  would  enable  them  to  make 
their  favorite  positions  on  the  respective  teams. 

Everybody  concerned  entered  into  the  scheme  with  much  spirit,  not 
alone  the  employes  but  the  employers  as  well  striving  to  the  utmost 
to  make  it  a  success.  The  opening  day  was  a  gala  event.  When  the 
parade  was  formed,  which  started  down  town  and  proceeded  to  the 
park  where  the  opening  contests  were  to  be  held,  each  factory  had  not 
alone  decorated  all  of  its  trucks,  but  several  of  the  officials'  cars  were 
pressed  into  service  and  each  bore  a  suitable  banner.  The  procession 
was  formed  in  what  might  be  termed  divisions  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  cars 
from  each  factory  were  placed  together.  The  first  car  contained  the 
team,  each  of  which  had  been  fully  uniformed  in  big  league  style. 

These  generous  employers  did  not  stop  at  buying  uniforms,  but  they 
provided  their  teams  with  all  the  paraphernalia  that  was  necessary  to 
play  the  game  of  Base  Ball.  Washington  Park,  where  the  opening 
games  were  scheduled,  was  over-run  with  spectators  composed  of  the 
employes  of  the  various  plants.  This  was  not  a  one-day  spirit,  for 
these  partisans  loyally  supported  their  respective  teams  throughout  the 
season,  rooting  hard  trying  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  help  their 
favorites  win  the  pennant. 

A  fourteen-week  schedule  was  drawn  up,  six  of  the  teams  to  plav 
each  Saturday,  with  one  team  idle.  Games  were  played  on  the  city 
diamonds.  The  interest  shown  by  the  factory  authorities  comprising 
the  league  was  remarkable.  Bulletin  boards  were  installed  to  announce 
the  games  and  results,  and  the  opening  day  at  Washington  Park  on 
May  24,  where  all  three  games  were  staged,  was  a  big  success. 
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Several  games  were  played  later  in  the  schedule  at  Athletic  Park 
between  the  leading  teams,  which  were  largely  attended.  On  July  26 
two  games  were  s caged  at  Athletic  Park  between  the  four  teams  in 
the  lead.  Admission  was  charged  and  the  proceeds  were  donated  to 
the  league  players.  This  was  the  league's  big  day.  The  receipts 
totaled  some  three  thousand  dollars  and,  as  the  expenses  were  only 
nominal,   all   realized   handsomely. 

The  effort  to  interest  the  employes  in  the  games  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  scheme  is  a  sound  one.  The  seven  factories  com- 
prising the  league  employ  some  five  thousand  workers,  and  not  only 
are  the  games  well  attended  but  the  weekly  practice  of  the  teams  is 
watched  closely  by  the  majority  of  the  employes. 

The  officials  of  the  Weyenberg  Co.,  which  won  the  pennant,  were  so 
pleased  with  winning  the  handsome  Spalding  trophy  that  they  decided 
to  do  something  for  the  players.  Therefore  they  presented  each  one 
with  a  handsome  loving  cup  almost  equivalent  in  size  to  the  one  which 
was  won  by  the  team  as  a  whole. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  a  banquet  was  tendered  to  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Every  man  who  had  donned 
a  uniform  during  the  season  was  given  an  invitation  to  attend,  as  well 
as  all  the  league  officials.  Newspaper  reporters  and  Messrs.  Rowland 
and  Brennan,  owners  of  the  local  American  Association  club,  also  were 
invited.  The  banquet  was  held  at  a  tavern  on  the  lake  some  few 
miles  outside  of  the  city,  and  despite  the  handicap  of  a  heavy  storm 
the  attendance  ran  well  over  three  hundred.  Not  alone  did  the  diners 
enjoy  the  meal,  but  they  discussed  with  evident  pleasure  many  of  the 
games  while  gathered  around  the  table,  likewise  listening  to  the  many 
interesting  addresses  which  were  offered.  The  teams  finished  as  fol- 
lows : 

FINAL  STANDING. 
Won.  Lost.    PC.  Won,  Lost.    PC. 

Weyenberg     10        2       .833       Edmonds  3         9       .250 

Weinbrenner    9         3       .750       Milwaukee  Shoe  .... 3         9       .250 

Harsh  Chapline   8         4        .667        Nunn  &  Bush   1       11        .06* 

Mayer   8         4       .667 


ABBOT  WORSTED  CO.,  GRANITEVILLE,  MASS. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  progressive  industrial  Arms  throughout  the 
country,  and  ever  having  the  best  interests  of  their  employes  at  heart, 
the  Abbot  Worsted  Company,  who  have  fine  athletic  fields  at  their 
mills  in  Graniteville  and  Forge  Village,  Mass.,  put  a  Base  Ball  team 
on  the  diamond  during  the  season  of  1919  that  was  surely  a  credit  to 
the  firm  and  to  the  eommanity.  An  athletic  committee  was  formed 
consisting  of  W.  R.  Taylor,  Albert  R.  Wall,  Edward  Defoe,  Alexander 
Scott  and  William  Kelley.  Albert  R.  Wall  was  elected  manager,  and 
W.  R.  Tayor,  chairman  and  treasurer. 

New  uniforms  and  all  playing  material  were  freely  furnished  by 
the  company.  Although  the  season  was  short,  commencing  after 
Memorial  Day  and  ending  on  Labor  Day,  the  club  made  a  fine  showing, 
winning  nine  of  the  thirteen  games  played  with  some  of  the  best  clubs 
within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  club  had  a  batting  average 
of  .298  and  scored  90  runs  to  their  opponents'  55.  The  six  leading 
hitters  had  a  batting  average  ranging  from  .324  to  .571.  The  record 
for  the  season  follows  : 

5— Lamsons  4  10 — Townsend  4  7— Saco-Lowell  3 

6— Bellevue  2  10— Lamsons  11  8— Putnams  7 

10— Silesia  3  7— Silesia  ^  6— T.R.T.,  Billeiica  0 

4— Lamsons  11  19— Forge  Village  4  3— St.  Peters  5 
2— St.  Peters  4 


5 

5 

8 

4 

7 

29 

11 

.725 

6 

3 

7 

6 

25 

14 

.641 

2 

4 

5 

6 

20 

20 

.500 

5 

4 

5 

2 

16 

24 

.400 

1 

3 

3 

4 

15 

25 

.375 

1 

2 

6 

4 

14 

25 

.359 
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SCIOTO  VALLEY  TWILIGHT  LEAGUE. 

The  1919  season  was  the  best  since  the  formation  of  the  league  in 
1913,  much  of  this  success  being  due  to  the  capable  management  of 
Ralph  ("Chick")  McColl,  under  whose  guidance  the  league  prospered. 
Twilight  Base  Ball  was  given  a  trial  and  proved  such  an  attraction 
that  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  from  Scioto  Valley 
Industrial  League  to  Scioto  Valley  Twilight  League.  A  schedule  of 
forty  games  was  drawn  up,  from  May  16  to  August  4,  inclusive,  games 
being  played  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evening  at  Franklin, 
Recreation,  Driving  and  Neil  parks.  The  Martin  Trojans  won  the 
championship.  Gold  cups  were  presented  to  "Chuck"  Wunamaker  and 
"Poll"  Parrott,  both  of  the  Martin  Trojans,  to  the  former  for  leading 
the  league  in  batting  and  to  the  latter  for  being  the  league's  most 
effective  pitcher.     The  teams  finished  as  follows  : 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

M.T.  C.I.F.  B.L.  G.W.T.  S.R.  F.M.H.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Martin    Trojans     

Columbus    Iron    Foundry...      3 

Buckeye  Lumber   3 

Great    Western    Transfer..      0 

Scioto    Rubber    4 

Franklin  Malt  and  Hop...      1 

PENNANT  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

1913— National   Ice 667      1916— Scioto   Rubber    ,675 

1914— Scioto    Rubber    833       1917— Franklin   Brewing    777 

1915— Scioto   Rubber    633       1918— Scioto   Rubber    615 

TEAM  BATTING. 

Team.                                             AB.  R.  H.  2B.  3B.  HR.  SH.  SB.  BB.  SO.  PC. 

Martin    Trojans 1567  209  446  49  27  9  110  141  118  182  .284 

Columbus    Iron    Foundry.. 1382  161  372  45  25  5  103  144      97  155  ,273 

Great    Western    Transfer 1395  83  351  47  14  4  53      80      89  251  .252 

Buckeye   Lumber    Co 1284  120  320  24  23  9  80  117      91  138  ,249 

Franklin  Malt   and  Hop 1383  123  333  33  13  8  94      84      75  187  .241 

Scioto    Rubber    Co 1500  105  336  40  8  2  50      56      53  146  .220 

TEAM  FIELDING. 

Team.                                                             G.  PO.  A.  E.  DP.  pb.  PC. 

Columbus    Iron   Foundry    40  1085  560  55  30  3  .968 

Martin     Trojans 40  1005  4S3  51  31  4  .967 

Buckeye    Lumber 40  990  522  66  28  ..  .958 

Scioto    Rubber    40  920  422  74  38  5  .948 

Great    Western    Lumber    ..40  942  513  87  32  2  .944 

Franklin  Malt  and  Hop   40  1059  519  99  26  3  .941 

Before  the  start  of  the  regular  season  it  was  decided  to  play  a 
post-season  series  of  seven  games  with  the  winners  of  the  pennant  in 
the  Saturday-Sunday  League,  for  the  industrial  championship  of 
Columbus.  The  Waterman  Bolts  were  the  successful  contenders  and 
proved  worthy  opponents  for  the  winners  in  the  Twilight  League. 
The  Martin  Trojans  led  from  the  start,  but  their  margin  of  superiority 
was  small,  as  the  scores  were  close  in  four  of  the  five  games  played. 
The  Waterman  Bolts  won  only  one  game,  the  fourth  of  the  series. 
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INTERMEDIATE  LEAGUE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

The  Buquor  Motor  Company's  Base  Ball  team  won  the  championship 
of  the  Intermediate  League  for  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
with  the  fine  percentage  of  .834,  having  won  ten  games  out  of  twelve. 
The  Cathedrals  were  Buquor's  strongest  rivals  and  finished  second. 
The  team  from  Five  Points  withdrew  from  the  league  after  playing 
five  games. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Buquor  of  the  Buquor  Motor  Company,  not 
only  for  the  fine  showing  of  his  team  but  also  for  his  enthusiastic 
support  throughout  the  season.  He  has  formed  an  athletic  association 
among  his  employes  and  is  one  man  that  appreciates  the  value  of 
Young  America.  The  final  standing  of  the  Intermediate  League 
follows  : 

Won.  Lost.    PC.  Won.  Lost.    PC. 

Cathedral   8         4       .667       Five  Points  (withdrew)    1         4       .200 

Buquor  Motor  Company  10        2       .834      Terminals    1       11       .083 


GOODFRIEND  CLUB,  ANACONDA,  MONT. 

The  Goodfriend  Base  Ball  Club  was  the  favored  entry  in  the  Ana- 
conda City  League  in  1919  and  was  classed  with  the  topnotch  teams 
playing  semi-pro  ball  in  the  State.  The  team  was  financed  by  Mr. 
Goodfriend,  a  great  admirer  and  staunch  supporter  of  America's 
national  game,  and  one  who  insists  on  clean,  sportsmanlike  play.  His 
wise  counsel  and  extensive  knowledge  of  Base  Ball  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  Goodfriends'  season,  and  his  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  team  was  appreciated  by  the  players. 


LANKERSHIM   VS.   FAHY-ATTERBURY. 

A  game  which  created  considerable  comment  in  Base  Ball  circles  in 
its  section  was  the  eighteen-inning  contest  played  by  the  Lankershim 
and  Fahy-Atterbury  teams  at  Lankershim,  Cal.,  April  27,  1919.  Each 
team  used  only  one  pitcher  and  no  substitutions  were  made  throughout 
the  long  drawn  game.  Fahy  Atterbury  scored  its  only  run  in  the  sixth 
inning,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  that  the  home 
team  tied  the  count.  Another  scoreless  nine  innings  were  played 
before  the  tie  was  broken,  Lankershim  scoring  the  winning  tally  in  its 
half  of  the  eighteenth.  Both  sides  played  a  clean  fielding  game,  only 
four  errors  being  made,  of  which  only  one  was  charged  against  the 
losers.  The  work  of  both  pitchers  was  brilliant,  but'  Miller's  splendid 
performance  for  the  winners  has  seldom  been  equaled.  Only  three  hits 
were  made  off  his  delivery,  and  he  made  the  remarkable  record  of 
striking  out  thirty-four  of  the  opposing  batsmen.  Strangely  enough, 
two  of  the  hits  charged  against  him  were  made  by  his  opponent  on  the 
mound,  but  Miller  evened  this  up  somewhat  by  driving  out  a  two- 
bagger,  his  only  hit  of  the  game.  Walters,  pitching  for  Fahy-Atter- 
bury, was  batted  safely  ten  times  and  struck  out  fifteen.  Of  the  seven 
bases  on  balls  given  by  both  pitchers,  Miller  allowed  four,  but  he  proved 
his  ability  to  hold  the  runners  on  bases,  as  none  were  able  to  pilfer  a 
sack  during  the  entire  game.  Five  stolen  bases  were  charged  against 
Walters,  three  of  them  made  by  Bell,  the  fleet-footed  first  baseman  of 
Lankershim. 


1,  Mercer;  2,  Bissell:  3,  Suminerix;  4,  Fisher;  5,  Dubois;  6,  Madden:  7,  Snyder; 
8,  Byatt;  9,  Edwards;  10,  Sadler:  11.  Butts;  12.  Lapham:  13.  Broadbent;  14, 
Mr.  Day,  Recreation  Director;  15,  Sadler,  Mascot;  16,  Johnson,  Coach;  17, 
Ginn,   Asst.   Coach. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE   AND   RUBBER   COMPANY,    AKRON,    OHIO. 


Gen.  M?r. 
Consrhlin 

Gardiner; 


Ka.ie,  Capt. ;  3,  Samuelson;  4,  Wa 
Sand strom:  9,  Ward:  10.  Miller 
Norman,    Mascot. 


Le:  5,  Jefferys; 
11,    Robinson; 


1.   Mr.   Wlsslei 

H.    Anderson: 

12,    Carlson;   13,    Gardiner:    14, 

HERRING  MOTOR   COMPANY,   DES  MOINES,   IOWA. 

This  team  was  one  of  the  strongest  semi-pro  aggregations  in  the  state,  winning 

28  games  and  losing  only  4  during  the  1919  season. 
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The  Mayaguez  Club  was  organized  in  1908  and  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  Porto  Rico.  Other 
cities,  as  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  always  have  had  good  ball  clubs,  but 
in  the  former  the  average  period  of  life  of  the  ball  club  is  two  years, 
while  there  is  also  a  tendency  towards  changing  the  names  too  often. 
Ponce  had  a  regular  club  for  several  consecutive  years,  but  the  war 
broke  it  up  when  nearly  all  the  players  enrolled  in  the  Porto  Rica 
Officers'  Training  Camp.  After  demobilization  the  team  was  not  re- 
organized with  the  same  players,  so  that  the  city  lost  much  of  its 
Base  Ball  spirit. 

The  Mayaguez  Club  has  one  of  the  best  infields  in  the  island,  a 
good  outfield,  fairly  sood  catchers,  and  while  Tiuue  of  the  pitching  staff 


MAIAGUJfiZ  BASE  BALL  CLUB,  PORTO  RICO. 

outclasses  those  of  the  other  clubs  of  the  island,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  numbers,  as  the  club  boasts  four  good  twirlers  who  can  be  called 
upon  at  any  time  and  do  good  work.  Isidoro  Garcia  has  been  with 
the  club  since  its  organization  ;  he  was  one  of  the  very  best  pitchers 
of  the  island  up  to  1917,  but  the  strain  of  ten  years  was  too  much  for 
him  and  he  developed  a  lame  arm.  He  is,  however,  a  good  all-around 
player,  bats  well,  stars  in  the  center  garden  and  takes  an  occasional 
turn  on  the  mound.  Of  the  rival  pitchers,  the  only  one  ranking  with 
Garcia  in  point  of  service  is  Manuel  Mutis  of  the  Borinquen  Stars  of 
San  Juan.  He  is  a  corking  right-hander,  has  speed  and  curves,  and 
justly  deserves  the  name  of  the  Porto  Rican   Iron  Man. 

The  roster  of  the  Mayaguez  Base  Ball  Club  for  1920  follows  :  A. 
Luciano,  manager  ;  R.  Soler,  catcher  and  outfielder :  E.  Cabot,  catcher ; 
M.  Courtier,  pitcher  and  outfielder:  Z.  Nazario,  pitcher;  R.  Carrero. 
pitcher ;  I.  Garcia,  pitcher  and  outfielder ;  A.  Freyre.  first  base ;  R. 
Guifuchi,  second  base;  A.  Mendoza,  third  base;  B.  Torrens,  shortstop; 
J.   Hernandez,   outfielder ;    R.    Maiz,    outfielder. 
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Bethlehem  Club  Plays  in  Sweden 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  Football  Club  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  four 
times  soccer  champions  of  the  United  States,  invaded  Sweden  and 
Denmark  in  the  summer  of  1919  under  the  management  of  Thomas  W. 
Cahill,  honorary  secretary  of  the  United  States  Football  Association, 
and  had  a  very  successful  trip.  Director  Cahill,  who  was  a  Base  Ball 
promoter  in  years  gone  by  and  still  retains  an  ardent  love  for  America's 
national  game,  formed  a  Base  Ball  team  from  the  players  on  tour, 
which  played  three  games  against  Swedish  teams  in  the  course  of  the 
Bethlehem  visit  to  Scandinavia.  In  appreciation  of  the  donation  of 
uniforms  and  complete  paraphernalia  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  the 
team  played  under  the  name  of  '"Spalding,"  and  won  all  three  games. 

At  Vasteras,  Sweden,  on  August  14.  the  Spaldings  vanquished  Vas- 
teras  by  13  runs  to  9.  A  feature  of  this  visit  to  Vasteras  was  the 
splendid  entertainment  provided  the  Americans  by  J.  S.  Edstrom.  the 
biggest  Base  Ball  enthusiast  in  all   Sweden. 

Spalding  B.B.C. 


AB.R.H.O.A.E. 

Blakey,     2b 3  2  3    4  3  0 

Heminslev,    ss 5  2  2    0  0  0- 

Pintle,    c 4  1  2    9  2  0 

Ratican,     lb 5  2  2  12  2  1 

Fletcher,    cf. 5  1  2    0  0  0 

Stark,    3b 5  1  3    1  1  0 

Robertson,     rf 5  1  2    0  0  0 

Forrest,    If 4  1  2    0  0  0 

Brown,    p 3  2  1    1  6  0 


Vasteras  B.B.K. 


AB.R.H.O.A.E. 


Larsson,    p 6 

Arvedson,    c 4 

Harling,    lb 3 

G.    Anderson,    2b 6 

Askelin,    3b 5 

E.    Johanson,    ss.' 4 

O.   Johansson,   rf 4 

Malmstrom,    ef 5 

E.    Anderson.    If 4 


1 


0    0    1 


Totals 


.39  13  19  27  14    1 


Totals     41    9  16  21  10 


Snalding    B.B.C 

Vasteras    Basboll    Klii 


0        x— 13 

0        7—  9 


Two-base  hits — Heimrsl^y.  Ratican,  Stark,  Forrest,  Lnrsson.  E.  Anderson. 
Three-baso.  hi  — M;  lui^rroin.  Stolen  buses — Blakey  2,  Heininsley,  Tintle  2, 
Ratican,  Forrest.  B-own  2.  Double  plays — Spalding  1.  Bases  on  ball" — Off 
Larsson  4,  of?  Rr«w*i  r».  Struck  out — By  Larsson  6.  by  Brown  9.  Hit  by  pitcher 
— By  Brown  2.  Wild  pitches — Larsson  2,  Brown  2.  Passed  balls — Arvedson  4, 
Tintle  1.     Umpire — Zinn,   Stockholm.     Scorer— Svenson,     Time  of  game — 2h.  15m. 

In  the  Stockholm  Stadium  on  August  22  the  Spaldings  defeated  All- 
Sweden.  14 — 5  having  small  difficulty  in  getting  to  Bowan,  an  Ameri- 
can pitcher,  formerly  of  Mercersburg  Academy.      The   score  : 


Spalding  B.B.C. 


AB.R.H.O.A.E. 


Blakey,     2b 5  2  2    5  3  0 

Hemincley,    ss 4  3  3    0  4  0 

Stark,    3b 2  2  12  3  1 

Ratican,     lb 4  3  2  12  0  1 

Fletcher,    cf... 4  0  1    0  0  0 

Forrest,     If... 4  2  1    1  0  0 

Cahill,    rf 2  0  0    1  0  0 

Robertson,    rf 1  0  0    0  0  0 

Tintle,     c 4  1  3    6  3  0 

Brown,    p 4  1  1    0  2  0 


All-Sweden. 
Johanson,  ss. 
Svenson.  rf... 
Frederickson, 
Bowan,    p 


AB.R.H.O.A.E. 


4  112  3  1 

2  0  110  0 

.....  4  0  1    4  2  1 

3  0  12  4  1 

Svenning.    lb 4  1  111  0  0 

Berntson,     2b 4  0  1    2  1  0 

Harling,   3b 2  1  0    0  2  0 

Larson,    cf 3  2  2    1  0  1 

Swenning,    If 3  0  1    1  0  0 


Totals     .....29    5    9  24  12    4 


Totals     34  14  14  27  15    2 

Spalding   B.B.C 4       3       4       1       0       2       0       0       x— 14 

All-Sweden     2       0       2       0       1       0       0       0       0—5 

Two-base  hits— Stark,  Ratican,  Berntson,  Larson  2.  Three-base  hit— Tintle. 
Stolen  bases— Larson,  Bowan,  Cahill,  Heminsley.  Stark,  Ratican.  Sacrifice 
hits— Harling,    Cahill,    Stark.     Double   play— Heminsley    to   Ratican.      Bases   on 
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balls—Off  Bowan  4,  off  Brown  5.  Struck  out— By  Bowan  6,  by  Brown  9.  Hit 
by  pitcher — By  Bowan  3  (Cahill,  Fletcher,  Forrest),  by  Brown  (Svenson). 
Passed  ball— Frederickson.     Umpire — Zinn,  Stockholm.     Time  of  game — lh.  55m. 

In  the  third  game,  September  9,  at  Valhalla,  Gothenburg,  the 
Spaldings  beat  the  Gothenburg  Base  Ball  Club,  14 — 6,  Ratican  starring 
with  his  stick.  Following  the  game  the  Spaldings  were  dined  sumptu- 
ously by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  chief  promoter  of  Base  Ball  in  Gothenburg 
and  formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Edstrom  in  interesting  the  Swedes 
in  America's  national  game.     The  score  : 


Spalding  B.C.C. 


AB.R.H.O.A.E. 


Blakey,     2b 4 

Heminsley,     ss 4 

Stark,    3b 4 

Ratican,    lb 5 

Pepper,    cf 4 

Tintle,     c 5 


2  2  0  11 
1113  0 
2  2  0  0  0 
2  4  6  0 
110 
2  19    0 


Robertson,     rf 4    0    0    0    0 


Fleming,   If 4    3 

Brown,    p 4    2 


2    0    0 
10    1 


Goteborg  B.B.K.  AB.R.H.O.A.E. 

A.    Svenning,    p 4  0  0    0    2    0 

Frederiksson,     c 3  0  0    7    3    0 

K.    Svenning,    lb 4  0  0  10    1    0 

Berndtson,    2b 4  0  1    3    1    0 

Holmberg,     3b 4  0  1110 

Svensson.     ss 2  2  1    1    4    1 

Willander,    rf 3  0  1    0    0    0 

Claesson,    cf 3  0  1    2    0    0 

Johnson,    If 3  0  1    0    0    0 


5    3 


Totals 
1  2 
0       0 


)  2  6  24  12  1 
2  0  x— 14 
0       1       0—2 


Totals    38  14  15  27 

Spalding  B.B.C 

Goteborg    B.B.K 

Two-base  hits — Ratican  2,  Blakey.  Stolen  bases— Fleming,  Tintle,  Ratican, 
Stark.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Brown  3,  off  Svenning  4.  Struck  out— By  Brown 
19,  by  Svenning  7.  Wild  pitch — Svenning.  Umpires— Johnston  and  Cahill. 
Time,  of  game — 2h. 


1,  Elbert  Norman,  s.s. ;  2.  Berry  Strowder,  p.;  3,  Earl  Lewis,  l.f. ;  4,  Jesse 
Elster,  Mgr.  and  lb.;  5,  Herbert  Pratt.  3b.;  6,  Clarence  Mabin,  p.;  7,  Oswell 
Grant,  cf. ;    8,  Walter  Coe,  c;    9,  William  Freeman,  r.f. ;    10,  John  Thompkins,  2b. 

COLORED  ATHLETICS,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 
This  club  met  some  of  the  best  teams  playing  semi-pro  ball  in  its  section  and 
Avon  14  out  of  26  games,   all  played  at  Raraona  Athletic  Park. 
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'  New  Books  on  Base  Ball 

For  instructive  purposes  and  as  chronicles  of  current  history  of  sport 
the  volumes  that  make  up  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library  are  recognized  as 
authority  everywhere.  An  addition  to  the  familiar  books  of  advice  on 
"how  to  become  expert"  in  the  various  positions  on  the  Base  Ball  field  has 
just  been  made  by  thoroughly  revising  and  rewriting  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant numbers.  They  are  "How  To  Pitch"  and  "How  To  Bat."  This 
makes  these  entertaining  textbooks — for  they  really  are  textbooks — modern 
and  up  to  the  minute,  as  the  results  of  all  the  changes  which  are  likely  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  modifications  in  the  rules  are  incorporated  iq  t&£ 
new  editions. 

HOW  TO  PITCH 

"How  To  Pitch"  is  written  in  a  clear  and  easily 
understood  style.  It  will  enable  anyone  who  would  be- 
come- expert,  or  who  wishes  to  know  something  about  the 
1  details  of  pitching  in  an  American  ball  game,  to  acquire 
essential  information  on  the  subject.  Much  "pitching 
knowledge"  that  would  be  unobtainable  otherwise  is  pre- 
sented in^  a  small  space. 

In  addition  to  describing  in  clear  terms  how  to  throw 
the  principal  curves  and  shoots,  the  various  chapters  contain  a  great  amount 
of  other  valuable  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  all  aspirants  for  pitch- 
ing honors.  These  instructions  have  been  compiled  from  suggestions  and 
ideas  which  have  been  received  from  leading  players  in  the  major  leagues. 
They  are  based  on  practical  experience  in  the  national  game  as  it  is  played 
today.  Of  course,  Base  Ball  alwteys  has  been  Base  Ball  in  a  broad  and 
general  way,  but- its  methods  have  changed  as  innovations  and  improvement 
have  entered  into  it.  Every  Base  Ball  player— and  this  is  not  confined 
necessarily  to  the  very  young  players — who  wishes  to  improve  and  acquire 
a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  should  read  the  new  "How  To  Pitch."  Price 
25  cents. 

HOW  TO  3AT 
"How  To  Bat,"  another  favorite  volume  in  the  Base 
Ball  group  of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library,  has  been 
revised  and  greatly  added  to  by  the  editor  of  Spalding's 
Official  Base  Ball  Guide,  Mr.  John  B.  Foster.  In  addition 
to  being  a  student  of  the  game  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  organized  Base  Ball,  Mr.  Foster  has  unusual  qualifica- 
tions to  enable  him  to  teach  the  proper  methods  for 
becoming  a  scientific  batter.  Knowing  (all  of  the  great 
plaj^ers  personally  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  both  as  a  Base  Ball 
writer  in  travel  with  various  league  tdams  and  also  as  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Giants,  he  has  had  opportunities  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  acquire  at  first  hand  practical  and  useful  information  in  regard  to  the 
requisites  demanded  by  Base  Ball. 

All  ball  players,  no_  matter  how  expert  they  may  be  considered,  will  find 
much  that  is  informative  and  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  new  edition 
of  "How  To  Bat."     Price  25  cents. 

And  don't  forget  that  no^  matter  in  what  sport  you  may  be  interested, 
there  is  a  book  of  valuable  instruction  to  be  found  in  Spalding's  Athletic 
Library. 

If  your  fancy  leads  to  Base  Ball,  there  are  volumes  of  first  source  facts 
about  the  best  w^ay  to  play  all  of  the  positions  of  Base  Ball.  If  tennis  in- 
formation is  sought,  the  Spalding  Books  are  the  correct  medium,  and  so 
they  are  for  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  swimming,  track  and  field,  and  every 
feature  of  athletic  sport.  The  Spalding  books  of  rules^  for  all  kinds  of 
games  are  always  official.  See  the  list  of  titles  of  Spalding  Library  publi- 
cations in  the  front  of  the  Guide. 

If  you  desire  information  about  any  athletic  sport — no  matter  what 
sport  it  may  be — or  if  you  wish  information  on  any  athletic  subject,  ask  y.3. 

AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


OCCUPY  A  GRAND  STAND  SEAT 

T7/^\JD        (£  1     /")/) -AH    Me     diamonds     of     the     country     con- 

JL    \Jl\      0  /  .  U  U  densed    into   one   vast  playing  field  for  you 

In  order  to  introduce 

Zbe  Sporting  IRews 

to  you  we  are  willing"  to  send  it  to  vou  for  three  months,  and  also  include  a  free 
copy  of  THE  SPORTING  NEWS  RECORD  BOOK— all  for  $1.00.  THE 
SPORTING  NEWS  places  before  you  the  activities  of  the  entire  baseball  world, 
from  major  to  minor,  each  week,  attractively  illustrated.  Correspondents  every- 
where enable  us  to  do  this.  Published  since  1886,  THE  SPORTING  NEWS  knows 
what  interests  the  fans,  and  each  issue  not  only  teems  with  news  and  gossip,  but 
dope,  humor — everything1  pertaining  to  the  game,  including  scores,  schedules,  etc. 
And  The  Record  Book,  better  known  as  The  Dope  Book,  contains  "Casey  at  the 
Bat,"  "  How  to  Score,"  Daily  Schedules  for  1920,  Babe  Ruth's  Home  Run  Record, 
etc.  Give  this  your  attention  now.  Fill  out  the  coupon.  If  you  have  any  questions 
to  ask  concerning  decisions,  records  of  players,  or  any  sort  of  baseball  information, 
write  THE  SPORTING  NEWS. 

RET  Ml  C  IV/I  DTDI    you   also    receive   a   free 
EL  IVI  EL  IVI  D  C  T\  !    copy   of  the    dope    book. 


-FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON- 


THE  SPORTING  NEWS, 

The  Baseball  Paper  of  the  World,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Find  enclosed  $1.00  for  which  you  are  not  only  to  send  me  THE  SPORTING 
NEWS  each  week  for  three  months,  but  the  latest  edition  of  The  Dope  Book 
as  well. 
Name '. 

Address City  and  State. 


If  you  wish  to  subscribe  for  12  months,  send  $4  and  we  will  send  you  six 

copies  of  The  Dope  Book,  to  be  distributed  among  your  friends. 

This  offer  only  good  when  accompanied  by  this. 


Baseball  Magazine 

OFFERS 

"BALLDOM     UP-TO-DATE" 

Containing  1919  Records  and 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  BASEBALL 

Including  1919  Records 
These  books  contain  the  answers  EJ  /-\"T"  |j     C"  EJ  C  C 

to  your  baseball  problems  E* KJ  I   BT  n  L  U 

BALJLL/OJM   is    a    baseball   encyclopedia,    containing     ALL     THE 
FACTS  that  any  one   knows  of  baseball,    including   every   record   of 
importance  for  the  past  25  years.    However,  this  book  was  published 
in   1914,    and   therefore   six   years'    records   were   missing   until   we   had    the 
author,   Mr.   George  L.   Moreland,   the  greatest  baseball  statistician  of  the 
game,  bring  Balldom  up  to  date. 

BALLDOM  UP-TO-DATE  now  contains  in  supplement  form,  the 
1914,  1915.  1916,  1917,  1918  and  1919  records  and  without  doubt  is 
the  greatest  book  of  baseball  records,  facts,  figures,  and  incidents 
ever  compiled,  and  it  will  never  be  equalled,  let  alone  surpassed. 

Who's  Who  in  Baseball 

Compiled  by  John  J.  Lawres  for  the  Baseball  Magazine  Co. 
Contains  authentic  and  complete  records  of  every  important  player  in  the 
National  and  American  Leagues.  The  height,  weight,  age  and  birthplace 
of  every  player  is  given  together  with  the  complete  list  of  all  professional 
ball  clubs  with  which  he  has  been  connected.  The  batting  average  of 
every  player  is  traced  year  by  year,  giving  the  complete  list  of  number  of 
hits,  runs,  stolen  bases,  etc. — six  columns  of  important  figures.  In  addi- 
tion the  leading  pitchers  of  both  leagues  are  treated  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive manner,  giving  games  pitched,  wins,  losses,  average  effective- 
ness, etc.  More  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  players,  comprising  all 
the  leading  members  of  both  leagues  are  treated  in  a  manner  which,  for 
thoroughness  and  general  instructiveness  has  never  been  equalled. 

These  are  two  books  that  every  "Fan"  should  own,  and  they  are  a  credit 
to  any  library,  given  absolutely  FREE,  with  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Baseball  Magazine  at  $2.00  (Canada,  $2.00:  Foreign,  $2.50)  when  subscrip- 
tion is  received  direct  at  this  office  ONLY. 

The  Baseball 

is  the  Best  Man's  Magazine  published,  the  only  National  Publication 
devoted   to  Baseball 

You  are  not  a  real  "Fan"  unless  you  read  the  Baseball  Magazine. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this  offer  without  notice.  To  make 
sure  of  getting  "yours" — Send  in  your  order  today. 

COUPON  — ■ 

BASEBALL  MAGAZINE  CO.,   70   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 

Gentlemen :— Enclosed  find  $2.00  (Canada,  $2.00:  Foreign,  $2.50)  for  which 
enter   my   subscription   to   Baseball   Magazine    for  one    year,    starting   with 

issue— and  send  me  FREE,  postage  prepaid,  a  copy 

of  BALLDOM  and  WHO'S  WHO  IN  BASEBALL. 

Name City 

Street    State    
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Spalding  "Official  National  League"  Ball 

(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.)  ^ 


The 

Official  Ball 

of  the 

World 

Series 


Adopted 

by  the 
National 

League 

Patent 
Cork  Center 

Patented 
August  31,  1909 


No.  1.     Used  in  all  Championship  games.     Double 
^CORtf     stitched,  red  and  black. .     .    '.     .     Each,  <feO  Cfl 
^  •  $24.00  Doz.  <P*'OV 

SPALDING  RUBBER  CORE  LEAGUE  BALL 
No.  1A.    Pure  Para  rubber  center.    Superior  to  any  other  rubber  center  ball  made. 

Best  quality  throughout Each,  $2.00  *  $21.00  Doz. 

SPALDING 
'•OFFICIAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE"  JR.  BALL 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
No.  Bl.    Patent  cork  center,  slightly  smaller  in  size 
than  our  "Official  National  League"  (Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.) 

Ball  No.  1 Each,  $1.75 

MINOR  LEAGUE 
No.  2.    Full  size.   Yarn  wound.    Horsehide  cover. 

League  quality Each,  $1.50 

SPALDING  MATCH 
No.  4.    Full  size.    Horsehide  cover.      Each,  $1.00 

SPALDING  JUNIOR  PROFESSIONAL 
No.  7B.     Slightly  under  regular  size.     Horsehide 

cover.    Carefully  made Each,  55c. 

SPALDING  KING  OF  THE  DIAMOND 
No.  5.    Full  size;  has  horsehide  cover.     Each.  55c. 
No.  8.  SPALDING  LEAGUE  JUNIOR.  A  popu- 
lar boys'  size  ball.     Karatol  cover.     .     Each,  30c. 

No.  6.     STAR.     Full  size.    Karatol  cover Each,  30c. 

No.  12.  BOYS'  FAVORITE.     A  good  boys'  size;  two-piece  cover.         "      20c. 

No.  13.   ROCKET.    Two-piece  cover.     Boys*  size 12c. 

The  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  it  will  be  quoted  only 
on  orders  for  one-half  dozen  or  more  at  one  time.    Quantity  prices  not  allowed  on 
it  ems  not  marked  with  *k 


No.  Bl 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADDRESSED  TO  OS 


AG.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INStOE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  BOOK 


PRICES    SUBJECT    TO    CHANGE    WITHOUT    NOTICE.      For  Canadian  Pr.ce.  «c  .pecial  Caa.d.an  Catalogs  , 


SS  THE  SPALDING  I 


SPALDING  BASE  BALL  BATS 

No.  200.        Spalding   Double   Oil    Tempered    Autograph    Ash    Bats 

Finest  second  growth  osage  ash,  air  dri  d  two  or  m-ee  years;  very  tough, 
hard  stock,  double  oilei  tern.  ered.  (Boiled  in  oil  two  successive  days), 
hard  filled,  hand  rubbed  and  French  polisa.  d.     12  models. .  .Each,  $2.00 

SPECIFICATIONS  of  Models  furnished  in  the  No.  200  line  of  bats  listed  above. 
Model     Length       Weight  Model      Length       Weight  Model     Le-Tth       We'eht 

200  34  in.        37  to  45  oz.  204         33  in.        36  to  43  oz.  208        34  in.        37  to  44  oz. 

201  32  in.        38  to  45  oz.  205         32  in.        39  to  43  oz.  209         33  in.        36  to  43  oz. 

202  34  in.        38  to  45  oz.  206         33  in.        36  to  44  oz.  210         S3  in.        39  to  45  oz, 

203  34  in.       38  to  45  oz.  207         33  in.        35  to  42  oz.  211         34  in.        hSuoaot-z. 

SPALDING  "PLAYERS  AUTOGRAPH"  BATS 
No.  150.  Duplicating  in  every  case  the  bat  made  famous  by  the  great 
player  whose  autograph  signature  is  branded  on  it.  Made  from  finest 
air-dried,  second  growth,  straight  grained  white  ash,  cut  from  upland 
timber.  Special  oil  finish  hardens  with  age  increasing  the  resiliency 
and  driving  power Each,  $1.50 

Furnished  in  following  models.    Mention  name  of  player  when  ordering. 


ROSS  YOUNG  Autograph  Model 
Medium  thick  handle,  large  battirg  surface,  giving 
immense  driving  power    in    the   hands    of   players 
capable  of  swinging-  a  heavy  bat.    Weights  from  40 
to  60  ounces.    Length  35  inches. 

LEW.  McCARTY  Autograph  Model 
Medium  size  handle,    generous    batting    surface, 
slightly  bottle  shaped  grip.     A  powerful  bat,    and 
especially  desirable  for  the  choke  style  of   batting. 
Weights  from  41  to  47  ounces.       Length  35  inches. 

VIC  SAIER  Autograph  Model 
Fairly  thin  handle,  well  distributed  striking  surface. 
Weights  40  to  44  ounces.    Length  34  inches. 

BENNIE  KAUFF  Autograph  Model 
More  tapered  than  Saier  model,  good  striking  sur- 
face.     Weights  from  38  to  42    ounces.      Length 
33  1-2  inches. 

JOHN  J.  EVERS  Autograph  Model 
Sufficient  wood  to  give  splendid  driving  power. 
Weights  from  40  to  44  ounces.     Length  34  inches. 

DAVIS  ROBERTSON  Autograph  Mode  1 
Longest  bat  in  regular  line.      Fairly  thin  handle, 
even  tapered.      Weights  from  37   to   42   ounces. 
Length  35  1-2  inches. 

ROGER  P.  BRESNAHAN  Autograph  Model 
Short,  large  handle,  well  rounded  end.      Weights 
from  40  to  44  ounces.    Length  32  1-2  inches. 

FRED  WILLIAMS  Autograph  Model 
Handle  slightly   thicker  than   Zimmerman   model, 
good   striking   surface.      Weights  from    36  to  42 
-     Length  34  inches. 


THOS.  H.  GRIFFITH  Autograph  Model 
Medium  batting  surface  perfectly  balanced,  beaut- 
iful model,  adapted  to  a  great  miiny  styles  of  bat- 
ting, and  a  perfect  ail  around  bat.  No  more 
desirable  model  has  ever  been  produced.  Weights 
from  38  to  45  ounces.    Length  34  1-2  inches. 

ROGER  PECKINPAUGH  Autograph  Model 
Beautifully  tappered,  medium   sized  grip,   similar 
to  the  famous  Sam  Crawford  model  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  all  around  bats  in  the    line.       Weights 
38  to  45  ounces.    Length  34  1-2  inches. 

HAL  CHASE  Autograph  Model 
Very  large  batting  s.irlaue  and  long  thin  handle. 
Weights  from  41  to  45  ounces.      Length  34  inches. 

MILLER  J.  HUGGINS  Autograph  Model 
Short  small  handle,    body    quite  thick.      Weights 
from  38  to  42  ounces.     Length  32  inches. 

NORMAN  ELBERFELD  Autograph  Model 
Specially  adapted  to  small  or  light  men.      Weights 
from  35  to  39  ounces.     Length  31  inches. 


HEINIE  ZIMMERMAN  Autograph  Model 
Medium  small  handle   and  good  striking  surface. 
Weights  from  40  to  45  ounces.    Length  34  inches. 

HARRY  H.  DAVIS  Autograph  Model 
Light  weight  but  well  balanced.      Weights  from  36 
to  40  ounces.     Length  34  1-2  inches. " 

FRANK  M.  SCHULTE  Autograph  Model 
An  excellent  model.     Weights  from  37  to  41  ounces. 
Length  35  inches. 


Besides  the  above  sixteen  players,  we  can  supply  autograph  bats  of  the  following- 
famous  players,  all  duplicating  the  bats  with  which  they  made  their  great 
records:  Samuel  E.  Crawford,  Fred  C.  Clarke,  Michael  Donlin,  Willie  Keeler. 


If  you  have  any  particular  model   of  bat  which  you  wish  made  up  or  an  old  bat  that  you  want  duplicated, 
r  order  if  complete  specifications  are  sent  to  any  A.  G.  SPALDING  & 


special  attention  will  be  given  to  your  9 


BROS.  Store,  accompanied  by  the  price,  $1.65.  The  bat  will  be  made  and  finished  according  to  you. 
specifications,  either  in  the  "Professional  oil  finish  or  the  "Gold  Medal"  natural  finish.  If  the  old  bf  t  is 
sent  it  should  be  expressed,  charges  prepaid,  with  your  name  and  address  on  the  package,  and  also  on  tag 
attached  to  bat.  If  only  measurements  are  sent,  special  care  should  be  used  in  drawing  the  bat  on  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  giving  the  exact  shape  of  the  bat  with  measurements  around  different  parts  and  the  length 
and  the  approximate  weight,      At  least  five  ounces  variation  in  weight  must  be  allowed  for  difference  in 

density  of  timber. 

We  require  at  least  two  weeks'  time  for  the  execution  o!  special  bat  orders. 

We  do  not  guarantee  bats  against  breaking, 
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SPALDING  BASE  BALL  BATS 

No.  150N.  Spalding  Natural  Finish  Ash  Bats.  Finished  plain  white, 
hard  filled,  French  polished.     12  models Each,  $1.50 

No.  150B.  Spalding  Dark  Brown  Taped  Ash  Bats.  Very  dark  brown 
stained,  except  12  in.  of  handle  left  natural.  Tape  wound  grip.  Hard 
filled,  high  French  polished.    12  models .  .Each,  $1.50 

SPECIFICATIONS  of  Models  furnished  in  the  Nos.  150N  and  150B  line  of  bats  listed  above. 


Model 

Length 

Weight 

&odel 

Length 

Weight                    Model 

Length 

Weight 

Nl 

31  in. 

32  to  39  oz. 

N5 

34  in. 

36  to  44  oz.                  N9 

35  in. 

38  to  45  oz. 

N2 

33  in. 

33  to  43  oz. 

N6 

34  in. 

36  to  44  oz.                  N10 

34  in. 

36  to  44  oz. 

N3 

33  in. 

35  to  44  oz. 

N7 

34  in. 

38  to  45  oz.                 Nil 

32  in. 

40  to  44  oz. 

N4 

33  in. 

32  to  40  oz. 

N8 

32  in. 

37  to  43  oz.                 N12 

35  in. 

40  to  47  oz. 

^=^= — s= 

-..  -:^s^  m  as s^ss^; 

No.  125S.  Spalding  "All  Star"  Ash  Bats.  Yellow  stained,  mottle  burnt; 
hard  filled,  high  French  polished.  Good  quality  second  growth  white 
ash.     Supplied  in  twelve  assorted  models Each,  $1.25 

No.  125M.  Spalding  New  Special  College  Ash  Bats.  Special  oil  tem- 
pered, natural  finish,  hard  filled,  taped  eight  inches  on  handle.  Fine 
quality  second  growth  white  ash.    Supplied  in  twelve  assorted  models. 

Each,  $1.25 

No.  125Y.  Spalding  Special  National  Association  Ash  Bats.  Yellow 
stained,  hard  filled,  two-thirds  of  bat  light  flame  burnt,  French  polished. 
Fine  grade  second  growth  white*  ash,  taped  five  inches  on  handle. 
Supplied  in  twelve  assorted  models Each,  $1.25 

No.  125F.  Spalding  Hardwood  Fungo  Bat.  38  in.  long,  thin  model,  pro- 
fessional oil  finish Each,  $1.25 

No.  100T.  Spalding  League,  Taped  Handle.  Assorted  models.  Good 
quality  white  ash Each,  $1.00 

No.  100.  Spalding  League,  Plain  Handle.  Same  as  No.  100T,  Not  taped 
handle Each,  $1.00 

No.  75W.  Spalding  Willow  Fungo  Bat.  Specially  selected  basswood,  light 
weight,  yellow  stained,  assorted  lengths Each,  75c. 

No.  50B.  Spalding  Junior.  Boys' bat.  Special  finished,  assorted  models, 
selected  white  ash Each,  50c. 

No.  25B.  Spalding  Junior  League.  Boys'  bat.  Light  weights ;  good  grade 
ash  (six  dozen  in  a  crate) Each,  25c. 

We  do  not  guarantee  bats  against  breaking. 
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SPALDING  CATCHERS'  MITTS 

No.     12-0.        * 'Honor."       The 

pride  of  the  Spaidmg  factory, 
Special  brown  leather.  Pad- 
ding cannot  get  out  of  shape , 
as  it  is  held  by  an  "inside 
mitt"  of  leather.  Leather 
laced  back  and  strap-and- 
buckle  reinforcement  at 
thumb.  '*Stick-on-the-Hand' ' 
strap-and-buckle  fastening 

Each,  $22.00 
[No.  10-0.  "World  Series." 
Finest  selected  brown  calf- 
skin. King  Patent  Felt  Pad- 
ding, leather  laced  back  and 
special  "Stick-on-the-Hand' ' 
strap  and  brass  buckle  fasten- 
ing   Each,  $18.00 

No.  6-0.    "Collegiate.'1    Specia  1 
olive-colored   leather.      King 
Patent   Felt   Padding;   laced 
back  and  thumb;  strap-and- 
buckle  fastening.  Each, $15.00 
No.  OK.      "OK  Model."     Full- 
No.  12-0                                   molded  face.     Brown  leather 
throughout.       Felt  padding- 
patent  laced   back   and    thumb;    leather   lace,   leather  bound   edges, 
Leather  strap  and  buckle  fastening Each.  $12.50 

No.  5-0.  "League  Extra."  Semi-molded  face.  Special  olive  colored  leather  , 
soft  and  pliable;  patent  hand  formed  felt  padding;  strap-and-buckle  fast- 
ening at  back,  reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb,  and  made  with  patent  laced 
back.  Heel  of  hand  piece  felt  lined.  Leather  bound  edges. . .  .Each  $10.00 

No.  4-0.  "League  Special.*'  Black  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  patent 
hand  formed  felt  padding:  reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb;  patent  laced 
back,  leather  lace;  strap-and-buckle  fastening  at  back.  Heel  of  hand 
piece  felt  lined.     Leather  bound  edges Each,  $8.50 

No.  O.  "Interstate."  Brown  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  leather  back  and  side 
piece;  strap-and-buckle  fastening;  patent  laced  back;  leather  lace.   Each,  $7.00 

No.  AA.  "Athletic."  Brown  leather  face  and  finger  piece,  black  leather  back  and 
side  piece;  patent  laced  back,  leather  lace;  strap-and-buckle  fastening.    $5.00 

No.  1C.    "Back-Stop."    Gray  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  oak  colored  leather 

side  piece.  Strap-and-buckle;  patent  laced  back,  leather  lace.  Each,  $4.50 
No.  3L.  "Amateur."  Oak  colored  leather  face  and  finger  piece;  imitation  leather 

back.    Reinforced  at  thumb  ;  strap-and-buckle  fastening Each,  $3.00 

No.  3A.    "Public  School."    Oak  colored  leather  face  and  fingers.    Canvas  back 

and  imitation  leather  side  piece.   Each,  $2.50 

No.  4E.    "Boys'  Amateur."    Oak  colored  leather  face  and  fingers,  canvas  back 

and  imitation  leather  side  piece.    Good  size Each,  $1.50 

All  Styles  Made  in  Rights  and  Lefts 
When   Ordering  for  Left   Handed   Players   Specify  "Full   Right*' 
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SPALDING    BASEMEN'S  MITTS 

No.    ABX.      "Stick  on  the  Hand." 

The  "Stick-on-the-Hand"   construe 

$MD$jt  Ilk  ^on  w^  Prove  of  wonderful  assist- 

«8**«*-^  ance.     Laced,  except  around  thumb 

™"       and    heel,    leather    lace;   strap-and- 

buckle   adjustment  at  thumb. 

Each,  $13.50 

No.  AXP.  "World  Series."  Finest 
white  tanned  buck;  leather  lacing 
around  mitt,  including  thumb ;  strap- 
and-buckle  fastening.  Leather  strap 
support  at  thumb.  King  Patent 
Wf  Padding Each,  $12.00 

N      ABX    ^           No*   BXP*     "World  Series."  Finest 
selected  brown  calfskin ;  leather  lac- 
ing; strap-and-buckle  fastening.  Leather  strap  support  at  thumb.    King 
Patent  Padding Each,  $11.00 

No.  BXS.  "League  Special."  Selected  brown  calfskin,  bound  with 
brown  leather.  Leather  laced,  except  heel;  leather  strap  support  at 
thumb ;  strap-and-buckle  fastening Each,  $10.00 

No.  BXB.  "Well  Broke."  Brown  horsehide,  bound  with  leather. 
Leather  laced,  except  thumb  and  heel.  Strap-and-buckle  adjustment  at 
thumb Each,  $8.00 

No.  CD.  "Red  Oak."  Oak  colored  leather  with  leather  binding.  Leather 
laced,  except  at  thumb  and  heel,  leather  strap  support  at  thumb.  Strap- 
and-buckle  fastening Each,  $6.50 

No.  CX.  "Semi-Pro."  Face  of  specially  tanned  smoke  color  leather, 
back  of  firm  tanned  brown  leather,  laced  all  around.  Strap-and- 
buckle  fastening Each,  $5.00 

No.  CXS.  "Amateur."  Special  oak  colored  leather.  Correctly 
padded;  laced,  except  at  heel.  Strap-and-buckle  fastening.  Each,  $4.00 

No.  DX.  "Double  Play."  Oak  tanned  leather;  laced  all  around, 
except  at  heel.  Strap-and-buckle  fastening.   Nicely  padded.  .Each,  $3.25 

No.  EX.  "League  Junior."  Brown  leather  face,  canvas  back  and 
inside  palm.  Laced,  except  at  heel;  padded.  Strap-and-button 
fastening Each,  $2.50 

All  Styles  Made  in  Rights  and  Lefts 
When   Ordering  for   Left  Handed   Players  Specify  "Full  Right " 
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No.  BBH.  "Honor."  All  horsehide, 
special  buck  tanning,  -including  full 
lining,  making  this  really  the  most 
durable  and  "wearable"  fielders'  glove 
ever  put  out.  Leather  welted  seams, 
Laced  at  heel Eaui,  $10.00 

No.  BBl.     'World  Series."  Finest  quality 

buckskin.     Most  carefully   constructed, 

being  of  good  width  and  length,  but  not 

clumsy.     Leather  lined.     Welted  seams. 

King  Patent  Felt  Padding.  Each,  $9.00 
No.  PXL.    "Professional."    Finest  buck- 
skin obtainable.    Heavily  padded  around 

edges  and  little  finger.      Extra  long  to 

protect  the  wrist.  Leather  lined.  Welted 

seams , .  Each,  $8.50 

No.  SS.   "Short  Finger."    Otherwise  same  as  No.  PXL Each,  $8.50 

No.  XWL.    "League  Special."    Specially  tanned  calfskin.     Extra  long  to 

protect  wrist.    .Leather  lined.    Vvelted  seams ...    Eacii.  $8.50 

No.  2W.      "Minor  League."      Smoked  horsehide.      Professional    model ; 

leather  lined;  laced  at  wrist;  welted  saams   Each,  $7.50 

No.  3X.     "Semi-Pro."    Gray  buck  tanned  leather.     A  very  large  model. 

Correctly  padded;  welted  seams Each,  $7. CO 

No.  2X.    "City  League."    Olive  grain  leather,  leather  palm  lining  end  felt 

back  lining Each,  $6. CO 

No.  XL.     "Club  Special."    Special  white  tanned  leather:  laced  at  wrist 

to  adjust  padding;  welted  seams Each,  $6.00 

No.   4X.      "Association.'*        Black  leather,  specially  treated.      Laced    at 

wrist.    Welted  seams;  leather  lined Each,  $5.00 

No.  WW.   "Wonder."    Brown  leather,    full    leather   lined;   welted   scarrs 

and  binding Each.  $5.C0 

No.  MO.    "Ours."     Made  of  selected  oak  tanned  leather,  leather  welt 

Each,  $4.50 
No.  XS.     "Practice."     Good  quality  pearl  tanned  leather;  well  finis!  ed  ; 

welted  seams , Each,  $4.C0 

No.  15.      "Regulation."     Men's  size.     Brown  tanned  leather,  padded  . 

welted  seams Each ,  $3.00 

No.    15R.     "Regulation."     Men's  size.      Olive  tanned  leather,  laced  at 

wrist  for  padding  adjustment Each,  $2.75 

No.  15W.      "Mascot."      Men's  size.    Oak  colored  leather *'       2.50 

No.  13.     "Interscholastic."    Youths'  size.    Oak  colored  leather;  welted 

seams Each,  $2.25 

No.  14.     "Favorite."    Youths'  size.     Oak  tanned    leather;   leather  palm 

lining Each,  $2.00 

No.   17.     "Youths'."     Good  size;  special   olive  tanned  leather;  nicely 

padded:  palm  leather  lined Each,  $1.50 

No  is.  ''Boys' Own."  Good  size;  brown  or  olive  colored  leather.   "     $1.25 
No.  SIX.     "The  Winner."     Olive  colored  leather  face;  canvas  back;  felt 

padded Each,  $1.00 

An  extra  piece  of  felt  padding  is  enclosed  with  each  King  Patent  Glove. 
All  of  above  gloves  are  made  with  Diverted  Seam  (Pat.  March  10,  1908),  and  have 
web  of  leather  between  thumb  and  first  finger  which  can  be  cut  out  if  not  required. 
Made  in  Rights  and  Lefts.   When  ordering  for  Left  Handed  Players  Specify  "Full  Right." 
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SPALDING   CATCHERS'  MASKS 

No.  12-CL.     "Double  Diamond."    Has 

special  truss  supported  frame  besides 
double  wiring  at  point  where  greatest 
strength  is  needed.  Padding  of  new 
design.  Diamond  shaped  opening  in 
front  of  mouth Each,  $10.00 

No.  10-0 W.  " World  Series."  Special 
electric  welded,  'Open  Vision."  black 
finish  frame,  including  wire  ear  guards 
and  circular  opening  in  front.  Weight 
is  as  light  as  consistent  with  absolute 
safety;  padding  made  to  conform  to  the 
face  with  comfort Each,  $8.50 

No.  4-0.  "Sun  Protecting."  Patent  lea- 
ther sunshade,  protects  eyes  without 
obstructing  view.  "Open  Vision," 
electric  welded  frame  of  finest  steel 
wire,    heavy    black    finish.       Diamond  No.  12-CL 

shaped  opening  in  front.     Fitted  with  soft  chin-pad;  improved  design 
hair-filled  pads,  including  forehead  pad,  and  special  elastic  head-band . 

Each,  $7.50 


No.  O-P.     "Semi-Pro"   League. 

black  annealed  steel  wire  frame 


"Open  Vision."  electric   welded  best 

Convenient  opening  in  front  of  mouth. 

Each,  $5.50 

"Regulation  League"  Masks 

No.  O-X.    Men's  size.  "Open  Vision,"  electric  welded  frame,  finished  in 
black.     Leather   covered  pads '. Each,  $3.00 

No.   OXB.    Youths'  "Open  Vision,'*  electric  welded  frame,  black  finish. 

Each,  $3.00 

No.  A.     Men's.    Electric  welded  black  enameled  frame.     Leather  covered 

pads Each,  $2.50 

No.  B.  Youths'.  Electric  welded  black 
enameled  frame,  similar  in  quality  through- 
out to  No.  A,  but  smaller  in  size.  Ea.,  $2.00 

No.  X.  Electric  welded  black  enameled  frame. 
Leather  covered  pads Each,  $1.25 


SPALDING   UMPIRES'  MASK 

No.  UO.  "Super-Protected."  Wires  in 
this  mask  support  each  other  and  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  an  entirely  new  principle 
of  mask  construction.  Eye  opening  is 
straight  across  with  ''Diamond"  point  wired 
protection.  Fitted  with  extra  padded  chin 
protection  and  folding  padded  ear  pieces . 

Each.  $11.00 
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SPALDING  TAILOR-MADE  BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS 

All  made   to  measure  in  A.   G.    Spalding  &   Bro£.   factories.     Club 

prices    apply    on    orders    for   complete    team    outfits.      Single   retail 

prices  on  orders  for  less  than  team  outfits. 

Spalding  "World  Series"  Uniform 

Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.  gingle 
No.    O  Quality.     Consisting  of   shirt,   pants  -and  cap—    Club       Suit 

any  style    >_ .  $20.15  $30.75 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform: 

No.   400   Belt 1.20       1.35 

And  No.  3-OA.  3-OC  or  3-OX  Stockings 3.75       4.00 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 25.10    36.10 

Or  if  plain   color   No.  3-0  Stockings,  instead  of  No.   3-0A,   3-00 

or  3-OX,   as  suggested  above 25.00    30.00 

Shirts  supplied  with  this  uniform  may  hare  either  style  B  or  C  collar. 
Pants  are  either  plain  or  elastic  bottoms.  Tunnel  belt  loops  on  pants  without 
extra  charge.     Caps,  any  style. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Bequest 

Spalding  "League"  Uniform 

No.   1   Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,   pants   and  cap—    Club      Suit 
any  style    $18.62$28.15 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform: 

No.    725   Belt 1.08       1.20 

And  No.  IRA,  IRC  or  1RX  Stockings 2.55       2.75 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 22.25    32.10 

Or  if  plain  color  No.  1R  Stockings,  instead  of  No.  IRA,  IRC  or 
1RX,   as  suggested  above — 22.15    32.00 

Shirts  supplied  with  this  uniform  may  have  either  style  B  or  C  collar. 
Pants  are  either  plain  or  elastic  bottoms.  Tunnel  belt  loops  on  pants  without 
extra  charge.     Caps,  any  style. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Request 

Spalding  "Collegiate  League"  Uniform 

No.   2   Quality.     Consisting   of  shirt,   pants   and  cap-—    Club      Suit 
any   style $16.97  $22.65 

We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform: 

No.   725  Belt 1.08       1.20 

And  No.  3RA,  SRC  or  3RX  Stockings 2.05       2.25 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure *......    20.10    26.10 

Or   if    plain    color    No.    3R    Stockings,    instead    of    Striped,    as 
suggested  above 20.00    26.00 

Shirts  supplied  with  this  uniform  may  have  either  style  B  or  C  collar. 
Pants  are  either  plain  or  elastic  bottoms.  Tunnel  belt  loops  on  pants  without 
extra  charge.     Caps,   any  style. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Request 
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SPALDING  SPECIAL  MADE  BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS 

Club  prices  apply  on  orders  for  complete  team  outfits.    Single  retail 
prices  on  orders  for  less  than  team  outfits. 

Spalding  "Minor  League"  Uniform  Club      Suit 

No.  M  Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap. ...  $15.42  $20.10 
We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform: 

No.    755    Belt 68         .75 

And  No.  3RA.  3RC  or  3RX  Stockings 2.05       2.25 

Made  up  ia  this  way  outfits  will  figure $18.15    23.10 

Or  if  plain  color  No.  311  Stockings,  instead  of  Striped 13.05    23.00 

Shirts  with  either  style  B  or  C  collar,  same  color  as  goods  in  shirt,  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves;  button  front.  No  extra  charge  for  lettering  shirt  with 
name  of  club.  Extra  charge  for  lettering  on  caps.  Pants  are  either  plain  or 
elastic  bottoms.     Caps,  any  style. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Bequest 

Spalding  "City  League"  Uniform  Club    %*£* 

No.  W  Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap. ...  $12.45  $16.10 
We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform: 

No.    KF  Belt .45  .50 

And  No.  11RX  Stockings 1.35       1.50 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 14.25    18.10 

Or  if  plain  color  No.  11R  Stockings,  instead  of  Striped 14.15    18.00 

Shirts  with  style  B  collar,  three-quarter  length  sleeves;  button  front.  No- 
extra  charge  for  lettering  shirt  with  name  of  club. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Request 

Spalding  "Amateur  Special"  Uniform  club     Suit* 

No.  3  Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap....    $9.70  $12.50 
We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform: 

No.    KF   Belt , 45  50 

And  No.   4R0  Stockings 1.00       1.10 

Made  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 11.15    14.10 

Or  if  plain  color  No.  4R  Stockings,  instead  of  Striped 11.05    14!oO 

Shirts  with  style  B  collar,  three-quarter  length  sleeves:  button  front.  No- 
extra  charge  for  lettering  shirt  with  name  of  club. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Request 

Spalding  "Junior"  Uniform  Olub  ftJt* 

No.  4  Quality.     Consisting  of  shirt,  pants  and  cap....  $7.65  $9.50 
We  recommend  that  teams  wear  with  this  uniform: 

No.  KF  Belt .45  .50 

And  No.   4RC  Stockings 1.00  1.10 

Mad"  up  in  this  way  outfits  will  figure 9.10     11.10 

Or  if  plain  color  No.  4R  Stockings,  instead  of  No.  4RC 9.00     11.00 

Shirts  with  style  B  collar,  button  front  and  three-quarter  length  sleeves. 
One  letter  only,  on  front  of  shirts.     Pants,  elastic  bottoms. 

Samples  of  Material  Sent  on  Request 
Separate  Shirts  and  Pants  of  all  qualities  for  Base  Ball  Uniforms.    Measure- 
ment Blank  and  full  instructions  for  measuring  players,   sent  jon  request  to 
any  Base  Ball  Team  Manager  or  Captain. 
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SPALDING  BASE  BALL  SHIRTS-SEPARATE 

Shirts  in  qualities  Nos.  O.l,  2  and  M  are  furnished  with  either  style  "B"  or  "C," 
collar,  button  tront,  and  with  our  patented  ventilated  gusset  armpits.   In  these  qual- 
ities sleeves  are  made  either  full  length,  one-half  or  three-quarters. 

Each  Doz. 

Quality  No.  O.     "World  Series."     .    .     .    $15.66  *  $119M 

Quality  No.  1.      "League." 14.37  *    112.20 

Quality  No.  2.      "Collegiate."      .     .    .     .       12.18*    107.16 
Quality  No.  M.     "Minor  League." .     .     .       10.57*      96.84 

Shirts  in   qualities  Nos.  W,  3  and  4  are   made  with  style 

"B,"  collar,   same  color  as  goods  in   shirt,   button  front, 

three-quarter  length  sleeve. 

Each       Doz. 

Quality  No.  W.     City  League $8.38  *  $76.U 

Quality  No.  3.       Amateur  Special.        .      .       6.36  *    57.84 

Quality  No.  4.       Junior 4.65*    U.40 

Detachable  sleeves Extra,  Pair,      .50  *      5.40 

SPALDING  BASE  BALL  PANTS— SEPARATE 


Quality  No.  O. 
Quality  No.  1. 
Quality  No.  2. 
Quality  No.  M. 
Quality  No,  W. 
Quality  No.  3. 
Quality  No.  4. 


"World  Series." 
"League."     •,     . 
"Collegiate" 
Minor  League. 

City  League.     . 

Amateur  Special. 

Junior    .... 


Each 
$12.84* 
.  11.78* 
.  8.72* 
.  8.03  * 
.  6.37* 
.  4.89  * 
.     3.75  * 


Doz. 

$98.16 
89 M 
77.52 
72.00 
58.32 
45.00 
35.40 


Military  Collar 


EXTRAS  ON  BASE  BALL  SHIRTS 

Regular  Lettering  on  Base  Ball  Shirts 

Either  of  these  styles  of  lettering  supplied  on  base  ball 
shirts.  Complete  name  of  team  on 
any  except  No.  4  quality.  One  letter 
only  on  No.  4  quality. 

Diamond  on  Sleeve 
Either  Solid  or  in  Outline.  Fach,  40c. 

Size  of  diamond  not  over  6%  inches 
from  point  to  point.  Price  includes 
one  letter  in  diamond.  With  set  of 
uniforms  of  six  or  more  shirts  at  one 
time Doz.,  $4.20 


Block  Style 


If  lettering  is  not  required  on  front  of 
shirt,  no  extra  charge  will  be  made  for 
diamond  and  letter  on  sleeve  in  Nos. 
0,  1  and  M  qualities.  Not  furnished  on 
shirts  of  other  qualities. 

Special  Gusset  Ventilated  Sleeve 

Supplied  at  no  extra  charge  in  shirts  of  Nos.  0,  1 ,  2  and  M 
qualities.  Not  furnished  in  shirts  of  other  qualities.  All 
Spalding  shirt  sleeves  made  full  to  provide  plenty  of  arm 
room. 


jf  Diamond 
lion  Sleeve 
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SPALDING  BASE  BALL  CAPS 


No.  15 


No.  15.  Philadelphia  Style.  Stitched 
visor,  ventilated  crown,  no  lining.  Mace 
in  all  qualities,  In  Nos.  0  and  1  qual- 
ities only  a  piece  of  perspiration  proof 
material  is  inserted  inside  sweatband. 


0  Quality.        Colors    same 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms. 

Each,  .$2.25* 

1  Quality.        Colors    same 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms 

Each,  $2.00  * 

2  Quality.        Colors    same 
Qyaiity  Base  Ball  Uniforms 

Each,  $1.75* 
M  Quality.  Colors  same 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms, 

Each,  $1.50* 
W  Quality.  Colors  same 
Qyality  Base  Ball  Uniforms 

Each,  $1.35* 

3  Quality.       Colors    same 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms. 

Each,  $1.25* 

4  Quality.       Colors    same 
Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms. 

Each,  $1.10* 


as    No.    0 

$24.60  Doz. 
as    No.    1 

$21.60  Doz. 
as    No,   2 


$13. 


96  Doz. 
No.  M 

20  Doz. 
No.  W 

64  Doz. 
No.  3 

56  Doz. 
No.  4 

2.00  Doz. 


No.  5.  Chicago  Style.  Made  in  Nos. 
O,  1  and  M  qualities.  Ventilated  crown 
and  no  lining.  In  Nos.  0  and  1  qualities 
only,  it  is  made  with  stitched  visor  and 
perspiration  proof  sweatband. 


No.  17 

No.  17.  Brooklyn  Style.  Made  in  Nos. 
0,  1  and  M  qualities.  Ventilated  crown 
and  no  lining.  In  Nos.  0  and  1  qualities 
only,  it  is  made  with  stitched  visor  and 
perspiration  proof  sweatband. 


No.  23.  New  York  Style.  Made  in  all 
qualities  except  No.  4.  Ventilated 
crown  and  no  lining.  In  Nos.  0  and  1 
qualities  only,  it  is  made  with  stitched 
visor  and  perspiration  proof  sweatband. 


No.  25 

No.  25.    Boston  Style. 
0,  1  and  M  qualities. 


Made  in  Nos. 


Prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  *  will  be  quoted  only  on 

orders  for  one-half  dozen  or  more  at  one  time.     Quantity  prices  NOT  allowed 

on  items  not  marked  with  * 
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No.FW 
Featherweight 


'■V*  -:> 


SPALDING  BASE  BALL  SHOES 

Sizes  and  Weights  of  No.  FW  Shoes 

Size  of  shoes  5         6  7  8         9 

Weight  per  pair    18oz  ]S1A  oz  19oz  20  oz  21  oz 

The  Lightest  and  Best  Base  Ball  Shoes  ever  made. 

No.     FW.      "  World     Series." 

Kangaroo  leather  uppers,  fin- 
est white  oak  leather  soles. 
Hand  sewed,  bench  made; 
strong,  soft  laces. 

Pair,  $21 .00  *  $20.00  Pair 

Owing  to  lightness  and  fineness  of  this  shoe 
it  is  suitable  only  for  fastest  players. 

No.    31UP.    Special    Umpires' 
Shoes.     Solid  box  toe  and  out- 
side   padded  tongue.    Uppers 
of  selected  leather,  white  oak 
leather  soles,  best  base  ball  cleats.  To  order  only.  Pair,  $21.00  *  $20.co  Pair 
No.  31CP.    For  Catchers.     Otherwise  same  as  No.  31UP.    Special  orders 

on*y .Pair,  $21.00 •  $20.00  Pair 

No.  OS.   "Club  Special"  Sprinting.    Carefully  selected  leather;  rubstr.n- 
tially  constructed.  Sprinting  style  flexible  shank,  (''at.  Oct.  9,  ww.) 

Pair,  $11.00*  #10.50  Pair 
No.  35.    "Amateur   Special"     Good    quality    leather,    machine    sewed. 

Flexible  shank,  (Patented  Oct,  9,  1917.) . . .Pair,  $8.00  *  $7.50  Pair 

No.  39.     "Junior."     Leather  shoes,  made  on  regular  base  ball  shoe  last. 
Plates  hand  riveted  to  heels  and  soles Pair,  $5X0*  $4. 75  Pair 


k  -^rfi 


SPALDING    "WORLD    SERIES"    CATCHERS' 

Keg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

BODY    PROTECTORS 

No.  5P.  Padded  style,  not  inflated.  Patented  June  22.  1909;  August 
24,  1909.  Canvas  cover,  laced  at  sides,  permitting  readjustment  of  pad- 
ding as  desired.    Special  body  strap Each,  $12.00 

No.  4P.  Padded  style,  not  inflated.  Similar  to  No.  5P,  but  closed  a  t 
sides  instead  of  laced Each,  $8.50 

No.  XP.    Padded  style,  not  inflated.     Brown  canvas  covered.        ••        7.00 

No.  YP.  Youths'.  Ribbed  and  padded  style,  not  inflated.  Brown 
canvas  covered. Each,  $3.25 

No.  2Y.     Padded  style,  good  size.    Well  made •«        2.50 

The  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  it  will  be  Quoted  only 

on  orders  for  one-half  dozen  or  more  at  one  time.    Quantity  prices  not  allowed  on 

items  not  marked  with  ic 
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Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide 

Official 
Base  Ball  Rules 

Adopted   by  the 

National    and  American    Leagues 

and    the 

National  Association    of  Professional 
Base   Ball   Leagues 

Official   Publication 

1920 

With  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Playing 
Rules  and  Marginal  Index 

By  John  B.  Foster 

;  Including  "Knotty   Problems" 


In   Convenient   Detachable    Form   for   Ready 
Reference 


SPALDING 

Play  Ball ! 

Every  player,  manager,  coach — and 
"fan" — should  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  new  Spalding  catalogue  for  1920. 
Mailed  free  from  any  Spalding  store 
(see  list  of  addresses  on  inside  front 
cover  of  Guide  for  store  nearest  you). 


Explaining  the  New  Rules 

In  the  chapter  on  "Knotty  Problems,"  annually  printed  in  the 
Guide,  Mr.  Foster  has  kindly  offered  to  help  readers  in  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  rules  by  answering  indi* 
vidually  questions  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  a  game.  That 
his  offer  has  been  generally  appreciated  is  apparent  from  the 
number  of  questions  sent  to  him  daily  during  the  season  from 
every  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  even  foreign 
countries.  With  a  view  of  helping  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  game,  Mr.  Foster  has  supple- 
mented the  rules  with  explanatory  notes  based  on  his  long 
experience. 

These  Explanatory  Notes*  (which  are  printed  in  smaller  type 
than  the  text  of  the  official  rules)  are  not  a  part  of  the  official 
rules  as  promulgated  by  the  joint  committee  on  rules  of  the 
National  and  American  Leagues,  but  were  compiled  by  Mr. 
Foster  exclusively  for  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide' 
and  inserted  therein  to  enable  the  rules  to  be  more  readily 
compared  and  understood. 

Publishers  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide. 


♦Copyrighted,  1920,  by  American  Sports  Publishing  Company, 


FRANK  O.  PRICE,  C  C*4 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  M  V 


OFFICIAL  MEASUREMENTS  FOR  LAYING   OUT 
A  BASE   BALL  FIELD. 

See  official  diagram  and  measurements  on  page  77  to  lay  out  a  field 
for  junior  players. 
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Official  Playing  Rules  Professional 
Base  Ball  Clubs 

As  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Playing:  Rules  Committee  of  the  National 
"League  and  the  American  League,  held  at  National  League  Headquarters,  New  York 
City,  March  2,  1904.  Amended  February  14,  1906;  February  25,  1907;  February  27, 
1908 ;  February  17,  1909 ;  January  24,  1910 ;  February    13,    1914 ;   February   13,    1916, 

and  February  10, 1920. 
These  Rules  also  have  been  adopted  by 
The  National  Association  op  Professional  Base  Ball  Leagues. 
Amendments   foe  1920   Indicated   by  Italics. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION 

Official  text  of  the  rules  printed  in  large  type.      Explanatory  notes'  by  the  Editor 

in  smaller  type. 

The  Ball  Ground. 
RULE     The  ball  ground  must  be  enclosed,   shortest  distance 

1  To  obviate  the  necessity  for  ground  t°0n  obvLteerritory 
rules,  the  shortest  distance  from   a  fence  or  ground  rules. 
stand  on  fair  territory  to  the  home  base  should  home1  balHo6 
be  235  feet  and  from  home  base  to  the  grand  backstop. 
stand  90  feet. 

Enclosure  applies  to  professional  leagues. 

To  Lay  Off  the  Field. 
RULE     To   lay   off   the   lines   defining    the 

2  location  of  the  several  bases,  the 
catcher's  and  the  pitcher's  position  and  to 
establish  the  boundaries  required  in  playing 
the  game  of  base  ball,  proceed  as  follows : 


Diamond  or  Infield. 

From  a  point,  A,  within  the  grounds,  project 
a  straight  line  out  into  the  field,  and  at  a  point,  B, 
154  feet  from  point  A,  lay  off  lines  B  C  and  B  D 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  A  B  ;  then,  with  B  as 
a  center  and  63.63945  feet  as  a  radius,  describe 
arcs  cutting  the  lines  BA  at  F  and  BC  at  G, 
BD  at  H  and  BE  at  I.  Draw  lines  FG,  GI, 
I H,  and  H  F,  each  90  feet  in  length,  which  said 
lines  shall  be  the  containing  lines  of  the  Diamond 
or  Infield. 

See  diagram  (page  2)  for  above  measurements. 


Surveyors* 
Measurements. 
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RULE  2 


Using  a  steel 
tape. 


Measurements. 


Simple  method 

for  outings  and 

impromptu 

games. 


/  Official  text  of  the  rules  in  large  type.  \ 

V  Explanatory  notes  by  the  editor  in  smaller  type.  / 


In  laying  out  a  Base  Ball  field,  proceed  as  follows: 

With  a  steel  tape  measure  lay  out  the  base  lines  and  place 
the  home  plate  and  pitcher's  box  as  shown  in  the  diagram 
on  page  2.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  have  the  home  plate 
due  north  and  the  pitcher's  plate  due  south. 

Remove  the  sod  from  the  base  lines  between  the  home  plate 
and  first  and  third  bases;  also  from  first  base  to  second  base 
and  from  second  base  to  third  base.  The  sod  may  be  removed 
from  around  the  pitcher's  plate.  Fill  in  the  base  lines  and  the 
ground  around  the  pitcher's  plate  if  the  sod  is  removed. 

Mark  lines  of  batsman's  box,  on  each  side  of  home  plate, 
with  whitewash,  lime  or  similar  substance.  Also  foul  lines, 
from  home  plate  to  first  base  and  from  home  plate  to  third 
base,  continuing  out  into  the  field  beyond  first  and  third  bases. 

Distance  from  home  base,  90  feet;  from  first  base  to  second 
base,  90  feet;  from  second  base  to  third  base,  90  feet,  and 
from  third  base  to  home  plate,  90  feet.  Total  distance  around 
the  bases,  360  feet. 

Distance  from  point  of  home  plate  to  pitcher's  slab,  60  feet 
6  inches.  Distance  is  measured  from  point  of  home  plate, 
where  the  base  lines  intersect,  and  not  from  the  front  part  of 
the  plate. 

Distance  across  diamond,  from  home  plate  to  second  base, 
127  feet  3%  inches;  from  first  base,  across  diamond,  to  third 
base,  the  same. 

Size  of  batsman's  boxy  6  feet  by  4  feet. 

Size  of  pitcher's  plate,  24  inches  by  6  inches. 

Size  of  base  bags,  15  inches  square. 

Home  plate,  1  foot  square,  with  the  corners  filled  in  on  the 
portion  facing  the  pitcher,  where  it  will  measure  17  inches 
across. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  for  ground  rules,  where  space  is 
limited,  the  official  rules  specify  that  the  shortest  distance 
from  home  plate  to  a  fence  or  stand  in  fair  territory  shall  be 
235  feet  and  from  home  plate  to  grand  stand,  90  feet. 

A  simple  method  of  laying  out  a  ball  field  with  a  piece  of 
cord  is  as  follows: 

First — Get  a  piece  of  rope  or  cord,  with  no  stretch  in 
it.  Second — Measure  off  the  following  distances  and  make 
a  knot  at  each  distance:  60  feet  6  inches — 90  feet — 127  feet 
3%  inches — 180  feet.  Third — Decide  upon  the  location  of 
home  plate  (north  and  south  is  preferable,  to  avoid  the  sun  in 
the  fielders'  eyes) ;  fasten  the  rope  end  to  a  peg  at  home  and 
walk  out  straight  to  full  length  of  rope;  60  feet  6  inches  will 
be  the  pitcher's  slab;  127  feet  3%  inches  will  be  second  base; 
put  in  spikes  to  mark  same.    Next  fasten  the  knot  at  180  feet 
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at  second;  grasp  knot  at  90  feet  and  walk  out  to  right  of 
home  until  the  rope  is  tight  at  all  points;  this  will  be  first 
base;  go  to  the  left  in  same  manner  and  you  will  have  third 
base.  This  can  be  done  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  This  method 
Ys  good  for  use  at  picnics,  outings  or  similar  events. 

OFFICIAL    DIMENSIONS    OF    DIAMONDS    FOR    BOYS 
UNDER  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
Distance  between  bases,  82  feet ;  home  plate  to  second  base,    See  diagram 
115  feet  11^2  inches;  same  distance  across  diamond  from  first    onPage77« 
base   to   third   base;    home   plate   to    pitcher's   plate,   50   feet. 
See  page  77  for  diagram. 

The  Catcher's  Lines. 

RULE     Section  1.    With  F  as  a  center  and  see  official 

3  10  feet  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  piag|r2m  on 
line  FA  at  Z  and  draw  lines  ZJ  and  ZK  at 

right  angles  to  FA,  and  continue  each  out 
from  F  A  not  less  than  10  feet. 

Sec.  2.  With  F  as  a  center  and  90  feet  radius 
describe  an  arc  cutting  F  A  at  L  and  draw  lines 
LM  and  L  O  at  right  angles  to  FA,  and  continue 
each  out  from  F  L  not  less  than  90  feet,  to  form 
the  back-stop  line. 

The  Foul  Lines* 
RULE     From  the  intersection  point,  F,  con-  see  official 

4  tinue  the  straight  lines  GF  and  HF  plglT011 
until  they  intersect  the  lines  L  O  and  L  M,  and 

then  from  the  points  G  and  H  in  the  opposite 
direction  until  they  reach  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  ground,  and  said  lines  shall  be  clearly 
visible  from  any  part  of  the  diamond,  and 
no  wood  or  other  hard  substance  shall  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  such  lines. 

The  Players'  Lines. 

RULE     With  F  as  center  and  50  feet  radius,  see  official 

5  describe  arcs  cutting  lines  FO  and  diagram  on 
F  M  atP    and    Q;    then,    with    F    as    center  °npage2' 
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page  2. 


Coachers' 
restriction. 


again  and  75  feet  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting 
F  G  and  F  H  at  R  and  S  ;  then,  from  the  points 
P,  Q,  R  and  S  draw  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  FO,  FM,  FG  and  FH,  and  continue 
the  same  until  they  intersect  at  the  points 
W  and  T. 

The  Coachers*  Lines. 

see  official     RULE     With  R  and  S  as  centers  and  15  feet 

6  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  the  lines 
RW  and  ST  at  X  and  Y  and  from  the  points  X 
and  Y  draw  lines  parallel  with  the  lines  FG 
and  F  H  and  continue  same  out  to  the  boundary- 
lines  of  the  ground. 

Coachers  are  obliged  to  stay  within  the  confines  of  the 
coacher's  box,  which,  as  will  be  noted  on  the  diagram  (page 
2)  does  not  permit  them  to  go  nearer  than  15  feet  -to  the 
base  lines.  Not  more  than  two  coachers  may  be  on  the  field 
at  the  same  time — one  in  each  coacher's  box. 

The  Three-Foot  Line. 

RULE     With    F   as    a   center   and    45   feet 

7  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  line 
F  G  at  the  figure  one  (1)  and  from  the  figure  one 
(1)  to  the  distance  of  three  feet  draw  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  FG,  and  mark  point  2;  then 
from  point  2  draw  a  line  parallel  with  the  line 
FG  to  a  point  three  feet  beyond  the  point 
G,  marked  3 ;  then  from  the  point  3  draw  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  line  2,  3,  back  to  and 
intersecting  with  F  G. 

The  Batsman's  Lines. 

RULE     On    either   side    of   the    line   AFB 

8  describe  a  rectangle  6  feet  long  and 
4  feet  wide  (marked  9  and  10,  respectively). 
The  longest  side  of  each  rectangle  shall  be 
parallel  with  the  line  AFB  and  the  rectangles 
shall  be  29  inches  apart  or  14%  inches  on  either 


See  official 

diagram  on 

page  2. 


See  official 

diagram  on 

page  2. 
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side  of  line  A  F  B.  The  middle  of  the  long  side 
of  each  rectangle  shall  be  on  a  line  with  the 
middle  corners  of  home  base. 

See  enlarged  section  on  diagram  of  field   (page  2),  showing 
position  of  home  plate  and  batsman's  box. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  outline  a  "box"  it  should  be  remem-   Batsman  must 
bered  that  the  batter  is  never  allowed  to  step  over  home  plate   not  step  over 
to  strike  at  the  ball,  and  that  he  must  not  run  forward  toward   P1  ^te  or  out  of 
the  pitcher,  to  exceed  three  feet  from  the  center  of  the  plate, 
to  strike  at  the  ball. 

The  Pitcher's  Plate. 
RULE     Section  1.     From  point  F  measure  see  official 

9  along  line  F  E  a  distance  of  60  feet  6  daage™m  oa 
inches  to  point  4,  which  marks  the  front  of  the  pase  ' 
pitcher's    plate.     Draw    a    line   5,   6,   passing 
through   point  4  at   right  angles  to  F4,  and 
extending  12  inches  on  either  side  of  line  FB; 

then  with  line  5,  6,  as  a  side,  describe  a  rectangle 
24  inches  by  6  inches  in  which  shall  be  placed 
the  pitcher's  plate. 

Sec.  2.     The  pitcher's  plate  shall  not  be  more  pitcher  stands 
than  15  inches  higher  than  the  base  lines  or  the  eievauon. 
home  plate,  which  shall  be  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  field,  and  the  slope  from  the  pitcher's 
plate  to  every  base  line  and  the  home  plate  shall 
be  gradual. 

The  Bases. 

RULE     Section  1.    Within  the  angle  F,  de-  See  official 

10  scribe  a  five-sided  figure,  two  of  the  diagram  o* 
sides  of  which  shall  coincide  with  the  lines  F  G  page 
and  F  H  to  the  extent  of  12  inches  each,  thence 
parallel  with  the  line  FB    8%  inches   to  the 
points  U  and  V  a  straight  line  between  which, 

17  inches  long,  will  form  the  front  of  the  home 
base  or  plate. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  angles  at  G  and  H  de- 
scribe squares,  whose  sides  are  15  inches  in 
length,  two  of  the  sides  of  which  squares  shall 
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Bases  of  white 
canvas. 


RULE  10 

lie  along  the  lines  FG  and  GI,  IH  and  HF, 
which  squares  shall  be  the  location  of  the  first 
and  third  bases  respectively.  At  point  I,  the 
intersection  of  GI  and  HI,  describe  a  square 
15  inches  on  each  side,  the  center  of  which  is 
directly  over  point  I  and  whose  sides  are  parallel 
to  G I  and  H  L     This  shall  locate  second  base. 

ttome  base  and    RULE     The  home  base  at  F  and  the  pitcher's 

pitCmustD1eaof        **         plate  at  4  must  be  each  of  whitened 

Rubber,  rubber,  and  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even 

with  its  surface.  The  size  of  the  pitcher's  plate 

shall  be  24  inches  by  6  inches. 

See  enlarged  section  on  diagram  of  field  (page  2),  showing 
position  of  home  plate. 

RULE     The  first  base  at  G,  the  second  base  at 

12         I  and  the  third  base  at  H  must  each  be 

a  white  canvas  bag  15  inches  square  filled  with 

soft  material  and  securely  fastened  in  place  at 

the  points  specified  in  Rule  10. 

The  bases,  except  home  plate,  are  best  constructed  of  canvas 
bags  filled  with  sawdust.  Home  plate  should  be  of  whitened 
rubber,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it.  Some  cruder 
substance  may  be  used  for  bases  if  nothing  else  is  obtainable, 
but  it  is  best  to  follow  the  suggestions  given.  First,  second 
and  third  bases  should  be  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the 
ground,  and  home  plate  should  be  sunk  so  that  its  upper  sur- 
face is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

white  lines  to    RULE     The  lines  described  in  Rules  3,  4,  5,  6, 
playing  flSd!        13         7,  and  8  must  be  marked  with  lime, 
chalk  or  other  white  material,  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  ground  or  grass. 

Rules  2  to  13,  inclusive,  describe  mathematically  how  to  lay 
out  a  diamond  for  professional  contests.  For  schoolboys,  the 
joint  rules  committee  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues 
recommends  a  smaller  size  diamond,  measurements  for  which 
will  be  found  on  page  77.  Semi-professional  and  independent 
games  are  played  on  diamonds  of  the  regulation  size.  For 
simple  method  of  laying  out  a  base  ball  field,  see  page  4. 


Attach  bases 
to  pegs. 


Number  of  balls 
to  be  given  to 
umpire. 
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The  Ball. 

RULE     Section  1.    The  ball  must  weigh  not  official  ban. 

14  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  and 
one-quarter  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  measure  not 
less  than  nine  nor  more  than  nine  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  circumference.  The  Spalding 
National  League  Ball  or  the  Reach  American 
League  Ball  must  be  used  in  all  games  played 
under  these  rules. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  League  of 
tchieh  the  contesting  clubs  are  members  shall 
specify  the  number  of  base  balls  tvhich  the 
home  club  must  deliver  to  the  umpire  prior  to 
the  hour  set  for  the  commencement  of  a  cham- 
pionship game,  and  all  of  such  base  balls  shall 
be  of  the  regulation  make  adopted  by  the  said 
League.  If  the  ball  placed  in  play  be  batted  or 
thrown  out  of  the  grounds  or  into  one  of  the 
stands  for  spectators  or  in  the  judgment  of  the 
umpire  becomes  unfit  for  play  from  any  catise, 
the  umpire  shall  at  once  deliver  the  alternate 
ball  to  the  pitcher  and  another  legal  ball  shall 
be  supplied  to  him,  so  that  he  shall  at  all  times 
have  in  his  control  one  or  more  alternate  balls. 
Provided,  however,  that  all  balls  batted  or 
thrown  out  of  the  ground  or  into  a  stand  shall 
when  returned  to  the  field  be  given  into  the  Returned  bails. 
custody  of  the  umpire  immediately  and  become 
alternate  balls,  and  so  long  as  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session two  or  more  alternate  balls  he  shall  not 
call  for  a  new  ball  to  replace  one  that  has  gone 

The  Spalding-  League  Ball  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  League  for 
the  past  forty-three  years  and  is  used  in  all  the  League  contests.  It 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  other  professional  leagues  and 
by  practically  all  the  colleges. 

The  Spalding  "  Official  National  League  Jr."  ball  (cork  center)  is  made 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Official  National  League  cork  center  ball  and  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  approved  for  junior  players  by  the 
Joint  Rules  Committee  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues.  Games 
played  by  junior  clubs  with  this  ball  count  as  legal  championship  games. 
See  page  77  for  diagram  of  field  for  junior  players. 
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Discoloring  or 
damaging  ball. 


out  of  play.  The  alternate  balls  shall  become 
the  ball  in  play  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
delivered  to  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.    Immediately  upon  the  delivery  to  him 
of  the  alternate  ball  by  the  umpire,  the  pitcher 
shall  take  his  position  and  on  the  call  of  "Play," 
by  the  umpire,  it  shall  become  the  ball  in  play. 
Provided,  however,  that  play  shall  not  be  re- 
Runs  scored  sumed  with  the  alternate  ball  when  a  fair  batted 
^or^rown'ban  ball  or  ball  thrown  by  a  fielder  goes  out  of  the 
crosses  boundary  ground  or  into  a  stand  for  spectators  until  the 
base-runners  have  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
Ground  rule  bases  unless  compelled  to  stop  at  second  or  third 
exceptions,  base  in  compliance  with  a  ground  rule. 

Discolored  or  Damaged  Balls. 

Sec.  4.  In  event  of  the  ball  being  intention- 
ally discolored  by  any  player,  either  by  rub- 
bing it  with  the  soil,  or  by  applying  rosin,  par- 
affin, licorice,  or  any  other  foreign  substance 
to  it,  or  otherwise  intentionally  damaging  or 
roughening  the  same  with  sand-paper  or 
emery-paper,  or  other  substance,  the  umpire 
shall  forthwith  demand  the  return  of  that  ball, 
and  substitute  for  it  another  legal  ball,  and 
the  offending  player  shall  be  disbarred  from 
further  participation  in  the  game.  If,  however, 
the  umpire  cannot  detect  the  violator  of  this 
rule,  and  the  ball  is  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the 
pitcher,  then  the  latter  shall  be  at  once  re- 
moved from  the  game,  and  as  an  additional 
penalty  shall  be  automatically  suspended  for 
a  period  of  ten  days. 

Home  Club  to  Provide  Balls. 

Home  club 

furnishes  baiis.       gEC#  5     jn  every  game  the  balls  played  with 

Last  ban  in  piay  shall  be  furnished  by  the  home  club   (as  pro- 

winnipnrg°ciuby  tided  in  Sec.  2,  Rule  Uf) ,  and  the  last  in  play 


Umpire 

substitutes 

new  ball. 


are  needed  in 
reserve. 
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shall  become  the  property  of  the  winning  club. 
Each  ball  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  paper  box, 
which  must  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  League  and  bear  his  certificate 
that  the  ball  contained  therein  is  of  the  re- 
quired standard  in  all  respects.  The  seal  shall 
not  be  broken  by  the  umpire  except  prior  to  S^seais. 
^ame  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  ball  and  removing  the  gloss  therefrom. 

Reserve  Balls  on  Field. 

Sec.  6.     The  home  club  shall  have  at  least  a  piemy  of  bans 
dozen  regulation  balls  on  the  field  during  each 
championship  game,  ready  for  use  on  the  call  of 
the  umpire. 

Sections  2,  4  and  5  of  Rule  14  have  been  changed  or  amended. 
The  president  of  the  league  shall  determine  the  number  of 
base  balls  which  the  home  club  must  deliver  to  the  umpire. 
This  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  old  method  by  which 
the  home  club  was  presumed  to  give  two  base  balls  of  regula- 
tion make  to  the  umpire.  In  reality,  the  umpire  in  major 
league  games  had  at  his  command  all  of  the  base  balls  which 
were  necessary  to  continue  the  game,  if  the  number  amounted 
to  three  dozen. 

Section  4  is  changed  so  completely  that  its  original  identity 
has  been  lost.  Its  new  form  is  ironclad  in  its  punishment  of  No  more  "freak" 
the  discolored  or  damaged  ball.  It  is  direct  legislation  against  deliveries. 
the  various  kinds  of  freak  delivery  alleged  to  have  been  in 
existence — the  "shine"  ball,  the  "emery"  ball,  the  "licorice" 
ball,  the  "spit"  ball,  the  "split  cover"  ball,  and  so  on.  Punish- 
ment is  meted  out  to  the  original  offender,  whether  a  fielder 
©r  a  pitcher,  if  the  umpire  is  able  to  determine  the  offender. 
The  penalty  becomes  even  more  rigorous,  because  the  umpire  is 
given  power  to  remove  the  pitcher  from  the  game,  carrying 
with  it  an  automatic  suspension  of  ten  days,  if  the  pitcher 
delivers  the  ball  to  the  plate  after  it  has  been  discolored  or 
intentionally  damaged  in  any  way,  whether  the  pitcher  is  or  is 
not  the  original  offender. 

It  is  the  most  drastic  rule  ever  drafted  against  the  use  of 
anything  which  may  be  said  to  be  artificial  in  pitching  and  the 
punishment  is  so  severe  that  old  and  young  pitchers  would 
better  abandon  for  all  time  any  further  effort  to  pitch  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  which  is  considered  legitimate.     The 
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umpire's  authority  to  remove  an  offender  from  the  game  is 
arbitrary  and  the  rule,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  makes  it 
compulsory  for  him  to  take  action. 

Section  5  is  modified  sensibly.  The  umpire  breaks  the  seal 
of  the  box  containing  the  base  balls  prior  to  the  game  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  ball  and  removing  the  gloss  from 
its  surface.  It  is  not  stated  just  how  the  gloss  is  to  be  re- 
moved, but  a  dry  soft  cloth  will  probably  suffice.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  open  the  box  containing  the  base  balls  in  the 
presence  of  the  rival  captains. 

Regulation  base  balls  for  all  kinds  of  games  are  provided  by 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  who  manufacture  the  official  base  ball 
of  the  National  League.  It  is  customary  for  the  home  team  to 
provide  base  balls  in  amateur  games  as  well  as  in  professional 
games.  The  umpire  has  the  custody  of  the  ball  when  it  is  not 
in  play,  but  at  the  completion  of  the  game  the  last  ball  in 
play  goes  to  the  winning  team.  For  players  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  the  Spalding  "Official  National  League  Junior — 
Cork  Center"  ball,  made  same  as  the  "Official  National  League 
Cork  Center"  ball,  only  slightly  smaller  in  size,  should  be  used. 
Games  played  by  junior  clubs  with  this  ball  count  as  legal, 
championship  games.    See  page  77. 


The  Bat. 

RULE  The  bat  must  be  round,  not  over  two 
1 5  and  three-fourth  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  thickest  part,  nor  more  than  42  inches  in 
length  and  entirely  of  hardwood,  except  that 
for  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  the  end,  twine 
Handle  of  bat.  may  be  wound  around  or  a  granulated  substance 
applied  to  the  handle. 

This  rule   is   to   be   observed,   except  that   in  junior   games 
lighter  and  shorter  bats  are  permissible. 


Official  size 
of  bat. 


Number  of 

players  in  a 

game. 


Number  of  Players  in  a  Game. 

RULE     The  players  of  each  club,  actively  en- 
16        gaged  in  a  game  at  one  time,  shall  be 
nine  in  number,  one  of  whom  shall  act  as  cap- 
tain ;  and  in  no  case  shall  more  or  less  than  nine 
men  be  allowed  to  play  on  a  side  in  a  game. 

This  rule  always  is  to  be  observed. 
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Positions  of  the  Players. 
RULE     The  players  of  the  team  not  at  bat  captain  places 

1 7  may  be  stationed  at  any  points  of  the  p^cyheerr^  ^ept 
field  on  fair  ground  their  captain  may  elect,  catcher*! ar 
regardless  of  their  respective  positions,  except 

that  the  pitcher,  while  in  the  act  of  delivering 
the  ball  to  the  bat  must  take  his  position  as  de- 
fined in  Rules  9  and  30;  and  the  catcher  must  be 
within  the  lines  of  his  position,  as  defined  in 
Rule  3,  and  within  10  feet  of  home  base,  when- 
ever the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat; 
nor  shall  the  catcher  leave  his  natural  position  catcher  not  to 
immediately  and  directly  back  of  the  plate  for  \llY^^n  ,„ 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pitcher  to  intention-  paWnVoV01 
ally  give  a  base  on  balls  to  a  batsman,  as  pro-  batsman- 
tided  by  Section  9  of  Rule  54. 

Two  teams  make  up  each  contest,  with  nine  players  on  each 
side.  The  fielders  are  known  as  the  pitcher,  the  catcher,  the 
first  baseman,  the  second  baseman,  the  third  baseman,  the 
shortstop,  the  left  fielder,  the  center  fielder  and  the  right 
fielder.  None  of  these  is  required  to  occupy  an  exact  position 
on  the  field,  except  the  pitcher,  who  must  stand  with  his  foot 
touching  the  pitcher's  plate  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  the 
ball  to  the  batter,  and  the  catcher,  who  must  be  within  the 
"catcher's  space"  behind  the  batter. 

Players  must  note  without  fail  the  added  italic  clause  in  Note  italic  lines 
Rule  17.  The  intent  of  this  clause  is  to  hinder  the  pitcher  in  above  rule, 
from  giving  an  intentional  base  on  balls.  The  catcher  may 
not  step  deliberately  to  one  side  to  receive  the  ball  from  the 
pitcher.  If  the  catcher  is  standing  in  position  and  is  com- 
pelled to  reach  to  one  side  to  prevent  a  wild  pitch,  he  has  not 
violated  the  rule  as  it  reads.  If  the  catcher  moves  out  of  posi- 
tion prior  to  the  time  of  the  ball  leaving  the  pitcher's  hand  all 
base-runners  are  entitled  to  advance  a  base  each  as  if  a  balk 
had  been  made.  The  rule  doesn't  say  a  base  on  balls  cannot 
be  given,  but  does  say  the  catcher  must  not  be  the  pitcher's 
accomplice. 

Must  Not  Mingle  With  Spectators.  n0  players  in 

RULE     Players  in  uniform  shall  not  be  per-  uniform 

18  mitted  to  occupy  seats  in  the  stands,  sta^tedm 
or  to  mingle  with  the  spectators.  Te^utofs 

Applies  to  league  games,  but  worthy  of  observance  always. 
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Uniforms  of  Players. 

RULE     Every  club  shall  adopt  two  uniforms 

1 9  for  its  players,  one  to  be  worn  in  games 
at  home  and  the  other  in  games  abroad,  and  the 
suits  of  each  of  the  uniforms  of  a  team  shall 
conform  in  color  and  style.  No  player  who  shall 
attach  anything  to  the  sole  or  heel  of  his  shoe 
other  than  the  ordinary  base  ball  shoe  plate,  or 
who  shall  appear  in  a  uniform  not  conforming 
to  the  suits  of  the  other  members  of  his  team, 
shall  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  a  game. 

Games  played  by  players  not  clad  in  a  regular  uniform  are 
called  "scrub"  games  and  are  not  recorded  as  "match"  games. 
Every  club  should  adopt  a  regular  uniform,  not  only  to  enable 
the  players  to  play  properly  and  with  comfort,  but  to  distin- 
guish one  team  from  the  other.  In  professional  leagues  the 
home  uniform  is  usually  white  and  the  traveling  uniform  of 
some  dark  color. 

No  exception  is  to  be  made  regarding  attaching  a  foreign 
substance  to  the  shoe. 

Size  and  Weight  of  Gloves. 

RULE     The   catcher  or  first    baseman   may 

20  wear  a  glove  or  mitt  of  any  size,  shape 
or  weight.  Every  other  player  is  restricted  to 
the  use  of  a  glove  or  mitt  weighing  not  over  10 

gi^ves  ratrSeti  ounces  and  measuring  not  over  14  inches  around 
insize'  the  palm. 

Younger  players        These    restrictions    are    meant    for    professionals.      Younger 
can  wear    players  would  find  it  impossible  to   use  gloves  of  the  size  of 
suitable  gloves.    tnose  usec[  by  professionals,  and  smaller  gloves  are  manufac- 
tured for  their  use.     See  list  in  advertising  section. 


Catcher's  and 

first  baseman's 

glove  may  be 

any  size. 

Other  players' 


Home  club 

furnishes 

players'  benches. 


Players'  Benches. 

RULE     Section  1.    Players'  benches  must  be 

21         furnished  by  the  home  club  and  placed 

upon  a  portion  of  the  ground  not  less  than 

twenty-five  (25)  feet  outside  of  the  players' 
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lines.  One  such  bench  shall  be  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  visiting  team  and  the  other  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  home  team.  Each  bench 
must  be  covered  with  a  roof  and  closed  at  the 
back  and  each  end;  a  space,  however,  not  more 
than  six  (6)  inches  wide  may  be  left  under  the 
roof  for  ventilation.  All  players  and  substitutes 
of  the  side  at  bat  must  be  seated  on  their  team's 
bench,  except  the  batsman,  base-runners  and 
such  as  are  legally  assigned  to  coach  base- 
runners.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  the  um- 
pire permit  any  person  except  the  players  and 
substitutes  in  uniform  and  the  manager  of  the 
team  entitled  to  its  exclusive  use  to  be  seated  on 
a  bench. 

Penalty  for  Violation. 
Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  umpire  observes  a 
violation  of  the  preceding  section,  he  shall  im- 
mediately order  such  player  or  players  as  have 
disregarded  it  to  be  seated.  If  the  order  be  not 
obeyed  within  one  minute  the  offending  player 
or  players  shall  be  fined  $5.00  each  by  the  umpire. 
If  the  order  be  not  then  obeyed  within  one 
minute,  the  offending  player  or  players  shall  be 
debarred  from  further  participation  in  the  game, 
and  shall  be  obliged  to  forthwith  leave  the 
playing  field. 

All  ball  grounds  should  be  provided  with  two  players' 
benches  back  of  the  base  lines,  and  on  each  side  of  the  home 
plate.  They  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet  outside  of 
the  coachers'  lines.  Each  team  should  occupy  one  of  these 
benches  exclusively,  and  their  bats  and  accoutrements  should 
be  kept  near  the  bench. 

Penalties  provided  for  in  the  above  rule  apply  to  pro- 
fessionals. 

A  Regulation  Game, 
RULE     Every  championship   game  must  be 
22        commenced  not  later  than  two  hours 
before  sunset  and  shall  continue  until  each  team 


Bench  for 
each  team. 


Players  and 
substitutes  must 
be  seated. 


No  outsiders 
on  bench. 


Umpire  can 
order  players 
seated. 


One  minute 
of  grace. 


Must  leave  field. 


Bats  near  bench. 


Start  play  two 
hours  before 
sunset. 
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Contest  to  be 

nine  innings, 

unless — 

Side  last  at  bat 

has  scored  more 

runs  in  eight 

innings  than 

opponent  in  nine. 

Winning  run 

scores  in  last 

half  of  ninth 

inning. 


All  runners  on 

bases  score 

when  home  run 

is  made  in  final 

inning. 


Calling  game  for 

darkness,  rain, 

fire,  panic  or 

other  cause. 


First  game  of 
double  header 
regular  game. 
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Amateurs  need 
not  observe 
sunset  rule. 


Batter  finishing 

game  with  home 

run  hit  gets 

credit. 


has  had  nine  innings,  provided,  however,  that 
the  game  shall  terminate : 

Section  1.  If  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  less 
runs  in  nine  innings  than  the  other  side  has 
scored  in  eight  innings. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  side  last  at  bat  in  the  ninth 
inning  scores  the  winning  run  before  the  third 
man  is  out.  Provided,  that  if  a  batsman,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  final  inning  of  any  game, 
hit  a  home  run  over  the  fence  or  into  a  stand, 
all  runners  on  the  bases  at  the  time,  as  tvell 
as  the  batsman,  shall  be  entitled  to  score,  and 
in  such  event  all  bases  must  be  touched  in 
order,  and  the  final  score  of  the  game  shall  be 
the  total  number  of  runs  made. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  game  be  called  by  the  umpire 
on  account  of  darkness,  rain,  fire,  panic,  or  for 
other  cause  which  puts  patrons  or  players  in 
peril. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  necessity  demands  that 
two  games  be  played  in  one  afternoon,  the  first 
game  shall  be  the  regularly  scheduled  game  for 
that  day. 

Rule  22  applies  to  all  games,  amateur  or  professional,  unless 
it  is  mutually  agreed  to  play  less  than  nine  innings.  Sections 
1,  2  and  3  of  this  rule  apply  to  all  games  and  are  easily  under- 
stood. Amateurs  may  begin  a  game  at  an  hour  later  than  two 
hours  before  sunset  if  they  wish,  and  where  the  twilight  is 
protracted,  as  in  the  Northwest,  games  are  begun  later  than 
two  hours  before  sunset. 

Section  2  has  received  an  addition  by  which  the  batsman 
who  hits  a  home  run  in  the  last  half  of  the  final  inning  of  a 
Same  is  to  get  credit  for  it  no  matter  what  the  score  may  be. 
It  is  a  change  which  is  only  fair  to  the  batsman.  Home  runs 
are  not  frequent  and  most  of  them  are  events  of  luck.  Luck  or 
not,  they  are  something  of  which  every  batter  is  proud,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  batter  who  has  made  one  should  be 
deprived  of  credit  for  it  simply  because  the  state  of  the  score 
does  not  arbitrarily  need  it.  If  the  batter  makes  a  home  run 
in  the  last  half  of  the  final  inning  which  is  played  and  there 
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are  three  runners  on  the  bases,  all  of  them  score,  and  the 
batter,  too.  That  may  give  the  winning  team  two  or  more 
runs  than  are  actually  necessary  to  win  the  game,  but  it  will 
not  matter.  The  score  is' to  be  the  total  of  all  the  runs  which 
were  made  in  the  final  half  inning  in  question.  Do  not  forget, 
however,  that  each  runner  and  the  batter  must  touch  each  base 
in  regular  order. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  first  game  of  any  double-header   priority  of 
is  the   regularly  scheduled   game.     That  always  has   been   un-   games  in 
officially  understood,  but  now  it  is  absolutely  regulated.  double-header. 

Extra-Innings  Games. 
RULE     If  the  score  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  with  score  tied 

23  nine  (9)  innings  for  each  team    play  ^r^tTnuS. 
shall  be  continued  until  one  side  has  scored  more 

runs  than  the  other  in  an  equal  number  of  in-  winning  run  can 
nings,  provided,  that  if  the  side  last  at  bat  score  XLTatt&tinany 
the  winning  run  before  the  third  man  is  out  in  ^^bSfore 
any  inning  after  the  ninth,  the  game  shall  ter-  three  outs.re 
minate. 

This  rule  applies  to  all  contests,  amateur  or  professional. 
In  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  inning,  for  example,  if  a  run  is 
scored  with  no  one  out,  the  game  terminates. 

Drawn  Games. 
RULE     A  drawn  game  shall  be  declared  by  Drawn  game 

24  the  umpire  if  the  score  is  equal  on  evm\nXglast 
the  last  even  inning  played  when  he  terminates 

play  in  accordance  with  Bule  22,  Section  3, 

after  five  or  more  equal   innings   have  been 

played  by  each  team.  But  if  the  side  that  went  if  side  second  at 

second  to  bat  is  at  bat  when  the  game  is  ter-  wheS  Simeaisbat 

minated,  and  has  scored  the  same  number  of  terminated  by 

runs  as  the  other  side,  the  umpire  shall  declare  SSStwiT* 

the  game  drawn  without  regard  to  the  score  dr<™n.fe 

of  the  last  equal  inning.    Provided,  that  if  the 

side  last  at  hat  shall,,  before  the  completion  of  Legally  drawn 

its  fifth  inning,  equal  the  score  made  bt/  the  g^tf{J{g[ 

opposing  side  in  five  complete  innings,  then  scoretied,  is 

the  game  shall  be  declared  as  legally  drawn,  incompleted- 
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RULE  24 


legally  drawn 

game  now 

recognized. 


Rule  is  now 
consistent. 


/  Official  text  of  the  rules  in  large  type.  \ 

V  Explanatory  notes  by  the  editor  in  smaller  type.  / 

Records  made  in  and  the  individual  and  team  averages  shall  be 
incorporated  in  the  Official  Playing  Records. 

The  change  which  has  been  made  in  Rule  24  establishes  th« 
fact  that  a  game  is  legal  when  the  score  is  tied  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fifth  inning.  Furthermore,  the  records  which  are 
made  by  the  players  are  to*  be  incorporated  into  the  official 
records.  This  definition  of  a  legal  game  in  the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  inning  is  sane  and  sensible.  It  bears  out  the  conten- 
tion which  was  made  in  1919,  when  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  a  five-inning  game  was  brought  up,  that  equal  innings  did 
not  mean  three  hands  out  on  each  side  but  an  equal  score. 
In  other  words,  when  the  score  was  tied  in  the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  inning,  the  team  second  at  bat  had  been  given  am 
equal  chance  with  the  team  which  was  first  at  bat.  If  the 
side  second  at  bat  had  scored  two  runs  in  the  last  half  of  the 
fifth  inning  it  would  have  won.  Most  assuredly,  if  it  could 
win  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  inning,  it  could  tie  in  the  last 
half  of  the  same  inning;  and  if  a  victory  were  legal,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  a  tie  should  not  be  legal  also, 
since  the  team  second  at  bat  had  removed  all  possibility  of 
being  defeated  by  scoring  an  equal  number  of  runs  with  the 
team  first  at  bat. 

Called  Games. 

RULE     If  the  umpire  calls  a  game  in  accord- 
25        ance  with  Rule  22,  Section  3,  at  any 
time  after  five  innings  have  been  completed, 
the  score  shall  be   that  of  the  last  equal  in- 
nings played,  except  that  if  the  side  second  at 
when  team  bat  shall  have  scored  in  an  unequal  number  of 
bat scOTMone  innings,  or  before  the  completion  of  the  unfin- 
run  more  m  ished  inning,  at  least  one  run  more  than  the  side 
first  at  bat,  the  score  of  the  game  shall  be  the 
total  number  of  runs  each  team  has  made. 

No  exception  to  this  rule.  If  the  score  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  inning,  or  any  subsequent  first  half  of  an 
inning,  is  1  to  0  in  favor  of  the  team  second  at  bat,  the  latter 


Game  called  after 
five  innings. 


unequal  innings. 


Forfeited  game. 


Forfeited  Games. 
RULE     A  forfeited  game  shall  be  declared 
26        by  the  umpire  in  favor  of  the  club  not 
in  fault,  in  the  following  cases : 
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Section  1.    If  the  team  of   a   club  fail  to  Team  failing 

appear  upon  the  field,  or  being  upon  the  field,  toaPPear- 
refuse  to  begin  a  game  for  which  it  is  scheduled 

or  assigned,  within  five  minutes  after  the  umpire  Teamrefusin 

has  called  "Play"  at  the  hour  for  the  beginning  to  Piay  inX11/ 

of  the  game,  unless  such  delay  in  appearing,  or  unavoidable1688 

in  commencing  the  game  be  unavoidable.  delay- 

Sec.  2.    If,  after  the  game  has  begun,  one  oneside 

side  refuse  to  continue  to  play,  unless  the  game  ^mSfe*0 
has  been  suspended  or  terminated  by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.     If,  after  play  has  been  suspended  by  one  minute  to 

the  umpire,  oneside  fails  to  resume  playing  in  resumePlay- 
one  minute  after  the  umpire  has  called  "  Play." 

Sec.  4.    If  a  team  employ  tactics  palpably  Paipawe  delay 

designed  to  delay  the  game.  hytram. 

Sec.  5.    If,  after  warning  by  the  umpire,  any  Persistent  rule 

one  of  the  rules  of  the  game  be  wilfully  and  per-  violation- 
sistently  violated. 

Sec  6.    If  the  order  for  the  removal  of  a  order  for 

player,  as  authorized  by  Rules  14,  21,  58  and  67,  ob^wnhin 

be  not  obeyed  within  one  minute.  one  minute- 

Sec.  7.     If,  because  of  the  removal  of  players  Less  than  nine 

from  the  game  by  the  umpire,  or  for  any  cause,  players- 
there  be  less  than  nine  players  on  either  team. 

Sec  8.    If,  after  the  game  has  been  suspended  ^JPirf s  ordels 

on  account  of  rain,  the  orders  of  the  umpire  are  notobey€d- 
not  complied  with  as  required  by  Rule  29. 

Sec.  9.    If,  when  two  games  are  scheduled  to  second  game 

be  played  in  one  afternoon,  the  second  game  be  within  ten 

not  commenced  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  of  minutes  after 

the  completion  of  the  first  game.    The  umpire  Sletion  of 

of  the  first  game  shall  be  the  timekeeper.  umpire 

Sec.  10.    In  case  the  umpire  declare  the  game  ^nT^e  reports 

forfeited  he  shall  transmit   a  written    report  f0?feitetoepor 

thereof  to  the  President  of  the  League  within  piesideut- 
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However,  a  fail- 
sets1  tomSjfy  ~re  ??  the  part  of  thejimpire  to  so  notify  the 


RULE  26 

Forfeit  in  effect  twenty-f our  hours  thereafter, 


president. 


To  punish  bad 
sportsmanship. 


President  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  his 
award  of  the  game  by  forfeiture. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  sections  of  this  rule  are  not  observed 
to  the  exactness  of  a  second,  nor  even  a  minute,  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  rulemakers  is  to  provide  a  penalty  which  can 
be  enforced  for  any  violation  of  unsportsmanlike  delay  if  the 
umpire  feels  it  within  his  judgment  to  act.  Section  1  is  to 
provide  for  wilful  absence  from  the  field;  Section  2  means 
exactly  what  it  says,  and  any  umpire  should  never  hesitate 
to  enforce  it.  An  umpire  can  forfeit  a  game  under  Section  3, 
under  Section  4,  and  under  Section  5,  but  umpires  do  not  al- 
ways use  a  stopwatch.  There  have  been  times  perhaps  when  it 
would  have  been  better  had  they  done  so.  Section  6  is  vio- 
lated frequently  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,  yet  after  one 
minute  has  elapsed  the  umpire  has  it  within  his  power  to  act 
at  once.  No  game  can  be  played  with  fewer  than  nine  players 
on  a  team  (section  7).  Section  8  is  enforceable  in  amateur 
games,  while  sections  9  and  10  apply  more  to  professional 
games  governed  by  organized  leagues. 

No  Game. 

"No  game."     RULE      "No  game"  shall  be  declared  by  the 
27         umpire  if  he  terminates  play  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  22,  Sec.  3,  before  five  innings 
are  completed  by  each  team.     Provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  club  second  at  bat  shall  have 
made  more  runs  at  the  end  of  its  fourth  inning, 
or  before  the  completion  of  its  fifth    inning, 
than  the  club  first  at  bat  has  made  in  five  com- 
pleted innings  of  a  game  so  terminated,  the 
umpire  shall  award  the  game  to  the  club  hav- 
Greater  number  ing  made  the  greater  number  of  runs,  and  it 
of  runs  win.  g^all  count  as  a  legal  game  in  the  champion- 
ship record. 

This  rule  provides  explicitly  that  if  the  team  second  at  bat 
has  more  runs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  inning  than  the  team 
first  at  bat  has  made  at  the  end  of  its  completed  half  of  the 
fifth  inning,  the  team  second  at  bat  wins.  An  added  line 
provides  a  legal  definition  of  victory  if  the  team  second  at  bat 
is  in  the  lead  and  the  game  is  terminated  before  the  fifth 
inning  is  completed. 
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Rulings  relative  to  drawn  games  and  games  that  are  called 
because  of  atmospheric  disturbances,  fire  or  panic,  will  be 
found  under  head  of  "Umpires  and  Their  Duties,"  on  page  58. 

Substitutes. 

RULE  Section  1.  Each  side  shall  be  re- 
28  quired  to  have  present  on  the  field 
during  a  championship  game  a  sufficient  number 
of  substitute  players  in  uniform,  conforming  to 
the  suits  worn  by  their  team-mates,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  code  which  requires  that 
not  less  than  nine  players  shall  occupy  the  field  in 
any  inning  of  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  substitute  may  at  any  stage 
of  the  game  take  the  place  of  a  player  whose 
name  is  in  his  team's  batting  order,  but  the 
player  whom  he  succeeds  shall  not  thereafter  par- 
ticipate in  that  game. 

Sec.  3.  A  base-runner  shall  not  have  another 
player  whose  name  appears  in  the  batting  order 
of  his  team  run  for  him  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  captain  of  the  other  team. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  one  player  is  substituted 
for  another,  whether  as  batsman,  base-runner 
or  fielder,  the  captain  of  the  side  making  the 
change  must  immediately  notify  the  umpire, 
who  in  turn  must  announce  the  same  to  the 
spectators.  A  fine  of  $25,00  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  umpire  against  the  captain  for  each 
violation  of  this  rule,  and  the  President  of  tlie 
League  shall  impose  a  similar  fine  against  the 
umpire,  who,  after  having  been  notified  of  a 
change,  fails  to  make  proper  announcement. 
Play  shall  be  suspended  while  announcement 
is  being  made.  Provided,  however,  that  if, 
through  oversight,  such  announcement  is  not 
made,  the  substitute  player  will  be  considered 
as  in  the  game  as  follotos:  if  a  pitcher,  when 


2X 


Substitutes  must 
wear  similar 
uniforms. 


Substitutes  may 
go  in  at  any 
time. 

Player  out  of 
the  game  cannot 
return. 


Captain's 
consent  for 
base-runner. 


Notify  umpire 
immediately  of 
substitution. 

Captain  fined. 


Umpire  fined. 


Play  suspended 

during 

announcement. 


Plays  legal  if 

announcement 

overlooked. 
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he  takes  his  place  on  the  rubber;  if  a  batter, 
when  he  takes  his  place  in  the  batsmanys  box; 
if  a  fielder,  when  he  takes  the  place  of  the 
fielder  substituted  for;  if  a  runner,  when  the 
substitute  replaces  him  on  the  base  he  is  hold- 
ing, and  any  play  made  by  such  unannounced 
substitute  shall  be  legal  under  these  rules. 

Players  may  be  ^  *s  a^ways  advisable  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
changed  about  if  stitutes  in  uniform  ready  to  take  the  field  in  case  any  player 
they  do  not   shall  become  disabled  or  be  disqualified. 

It  is  possible  to  substitute  a  fielder  for  the  pitcher  and  place 
the  pitcher  in  the  fielder's  position,  or  in  some  other  position, 
and  later  return  the  pitcher  to  his  position  if  the  captain 
of  the  team  so  desires,  provided  the  pitcher  remains  in  the 
game.  If  the  captain  of  the  team  in  the  field  agrees  to  permit 
another  player  to  run  for  the  batter,  after  the  latter  has 
reached  first  base,  and  agrees  to  permit  the  batter  to  play  as 
a  fielder  when  the  team  at  bat  returns  to  the  field,  there  is  no 
objection. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  each  team  immediately  to 
announce  changes  of  players  to  the  umpire,  and  the  umpire 
shall  announce  them  to  the  opposing  team  and  spectators. 

A  change  in  the  rule  regarding  the  substitution  of  players 
on  the  field  provides  that  if  the  substitute  takes  the  proper 
position  assigned  to  him,  any  play  which  he  makes  is  legal  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  umpire  may  not  have  been  notified 
and  may  not  have  made  announcement  of  the  substitution. 
Penalties  which  are  provided  in  fines  apply  solely  to  profes- 
sional Base  Ball. 

Choice  of  Innings — Fitness  of  Field  for  Play. 

RULE  The  choice  of  innings  shall  be  given 
29  to  the  captain  of  the  home  club,  who 
shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
ground  for  beginning  a  game  after  a  rain; 
but,  after  play  has  been  called  by  the  umpire,  he 
alone  shall  be  the  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
ground  for  resuming  play  after  the  game  has 
been  suspended  on  account  of  rain,  and  when 
time  is  so  called  the  groundkeeper  and  sufficient 
assistants  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  um- 
pire for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ground  in 


Captain  home 

club  has  choice 

of  innings. 


Before  beginning, 

captain  home 

club  judge  of 

fitness  of  ground 

after  rain. 

Umpire  judge 

after  game 

begun. 

Groundkeeper 

under  umpire's 

control. 
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proper  shape  for  play,  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure of  the  game  by  the  home  team. 

It  is  customary  for  amateurs,  as  well  as  professionals,  to 
give  the  choice  of  innings  to  the  home  team.  Where  teams 
are  to  play  on  neutral  ground,  the  toss  of  a  coin  can  decide. 
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THE  PITCHING  RULES. 

Delivery  of  the  Ball  to  the  Bat. 

RULE  Section  1.  Preliminary  to  pitching, 
30  the  pitcher  shall  take  his  position 
facing  the  batsman  with  both  feet  squarely  on 
the  ground  and  in  front  of  the  pitcher's  plate 
or  on  top  of  the  pitcher's  plate ;  and  in  the  act 
of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  he  must  keep 
one  foot  in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate 
defined  in  Rule  9.  He  shall  not  raise  either 
foot  until  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to 
the  bat,  nor  make  more  than  one  step  in  such 
delivery. 

Sec.  2.  At  no  time  during  the  progress  of 
the  game  shall  the  pitcher  be  allowed  to  (1) 
apply  a  foreign  suhstance  of  any  kind  to  the 
ball;  (2)  expectorate  either  on  the  ball  or  his 
.glove;  (3)  rub  the  ball  on  his  glove,  person  or 
clothing;  (//)  deface  the  ball  in  any  manner; 
or  to  deliver  tohat  is  called  the  "shine"  ball, 
"spit"  -ball,  "mud"  ball  or  "emery"  ball  For 
violation  of  any  part  of  this  rule  the  umpire 
shall  at  once  order  the  pitcher  from  the  game, 
and  in  addition  he  shall  be  automatically  sus- 
pended for  a  period  of  ten  days,  on  notice  from 
the  President  of  the  League. 

(NOTE — Chicago.  February  9,  1920.— .In  adopting  the  foregoing  rule 
against  'freak"  deliveries,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  all  bona- 
fide  snit-balt  pitchers  shall  be  certified  to  the  respective  Presidents  of 
the  National  and  American  Leagues  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  April  14, 
1920.  and  that  the  pitchers  so  certified  shall  be  exemipt  from  the 
operation  of  the  rule,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  spit-ball  onlv,  during 
the  playing  season  of  1920. — John  A.  Heydler,  Barney  Drevfuss'  William 
L,  Veeck.  Clark  Griffith,  Connie  Mack,  D,  C.  P.  Ball,  Joint  Rules 
Committee). 


Pitcher  faces 
batsman. 
Pitcher's  feet 
squarely  on 
ground. 

Pitcher's  feet  iu 
front  of  plate 
or  on  top. 
One  foot  in 
contact  with 
pitcher's  plate. 
Only  one  step 
allowed  in 
delivery. 


No  foreign 
substance. 

No 
expectoration. 

Ball  may  not 
be  rubbed. 

Ball  may  not 
be  defaced. 
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RULE  30 


Fairly  delivered 
ball. 


When  umpire 
shall  call  one 
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Young  pitchers  should  take  strict  notice  of  Section  1  of  this 
rule  in  order  that  they  may  not  acquire  an  illegal  delivery, 
which  results  in  balking.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
with  what  part  of  the  plate  the  pitcher  keeps  his  foot  in  contact 
when  he  delivers  the  ball,  but  he  must  touch  it  at  some  point. 

Section  2  of  Rule  30  is  all  new.  It  is  the  rule  which  an- 
nounces the  doom  of  the  freak  pitching  deliveries  that  have 
crept  into  Base  Ball  from  time  to  time.  Young  pitchers  should 
specially  take  cognizance  of  this  section.  From  now  on  it  will 
be  foolish  for  pitchers  to  experiment  with  freak  deliveries. 
They  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  their  clubs,  because  they  are 
liable  to  suspension  at  any  time  if  the  umpire  decides  that  the 
rule  has  been  violated.  A  penalty  of  that  severity  makes  it 
absurd  for  a  beginner  to  waste  his  time  on  anything  except 
straight  Base  Ball. 

A  Fairly  Delivered  Ball. 

RULE  A  fairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  pitched 
31  or  thrown  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher 
while  standing  in  his  position  and  facing  the 
batsman  that  passes  over  any  portion  of  the 
home  base,  before  touching  the  ground,  not  lower 
than  the  batsman's  knee,  nor  higher  than  his 
shoulder.     For  every  such  fairly  delivered  ball 


When  not  over 
plate. 

When  over  plate, 

but  not  between 

knee  and 

shoulder. 

Pitcher's  foot 

not  in  contact 

with  plate. 

Touching  ground 

before  passing 

home  plate. 


strike?  the  umpire  shall  call  one  strike. 

The  last  sentence  refers,  of  course,  to  when  the  batsman 
does  not  attempt  to  strike  at  a  fairly  delivered  ball.  When 
the  batsman  swings  at  a  pitched  ball,  fairly  or  unfairly  de- 
livered, it  is  automatically  a  strike  and  must  be  called  by  the 
umpire. 

An  Unfairly  Delivered  BalL 

RULE  An  unfairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  de- 
32  livered  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while 
standing  in  his  position  and  facing  the  batsman 
that  does  not  pass  over  any  portion  of  the  home 
base  between  the  batsman's  shoulder  and  knees, 
or  that  touches  the  ground  before  passing  home 
base,  unless  struck  at  by  the  batsman  ;  or,  with 
the  bases  unoccupied,  any  ball  delivered t  by  the 
pitcher  while  no  foot  is  in  contact  with  the 


shall  call  one 
ball. 
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pitcher's  plate.    For  every  unfairly  delivered  ball  when  umpire 
the  umpire  shall  call  one  ball.  . 

Note  particularly  that  if  the  ball  touches  the  ground  before 
passing  home  plate  it  is  a  ball,  but  if  the  batsman  strikes  at 
it  a  strike  should  be  called.  The  editor  of  the  Guide  fre- 
quently is  asked  if  a  ball  so  delivered  is  a  strike.  Note,  too, 
that  if  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  without  one  foot  in  contact 
with  the  pitcher's  plate,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  have  been 
delivered  for  a  strike,  it  is  arbitrarily  a  "ball." 


Delaying  the  Game. 

RULE     Section  1.     If,  after  the  batsman  be  pitCher  delaying 
33        standing  in  his  proper  position  ready  bfa^thSt0 
to  strike  at  a  pitched  ball,  the  ball  be  thrown  by  LaTcatcher. 
the  pitcher  to  any  player  other  than  the  catcher 
when  in  the  catcher's  lines  and  within  10  feet 
of  the  home  base  (except  in  an  attempt  to  retire 
a  base-runner),  each  ball  so  thrown  shall  be  called 
a  ball. 

Sec.  2.  The  umpire  shall  call  a  ball  on  the 
pitcher  each  time  he  delays  the  game  by  failing 
to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batsman  for  a  longer 
period  than  20  seconds,  excepting  that  at  the 
commencement  of  each  inning,  or  when  a  pitcher 
relieves  another,  the  pitcher  may  occupy  one 
minute  in  delivering  not  to  exceed  five  balls  to 
the  catcher  or  an  infielder,  during  which  time 
play  shall  be  suspended. 

Sec.  3.  In  event  of  the  pitcher  being  taken 
from  his  position  by  either  manager  or  captain, 
the  player  substituted  for  him  shall  continue  to 
pitch  until  the  batsman  then  at  bat  has  either 
been  put  out  or  has  reached  first  base. 

If  there  is  no  runner  on  third  base  and  the  pitcher  throws 
the  ball,  say,  to  third  base,  with  an  evident  effort  to  delay  the 
game,  and  there  is  a  batsman  in  position,  the  umpire  should 
call  a  ball.  This  applies  to  any  base  other  than  third  if  there 
is  no  runner  on  the  base  to  which  the  ball  is  thrown.     Wilful 


Call  ball  for 
over  twenty 
seconds'  delay, 


Pitchers  may 
throw  five  balls 
in  "warming  up.'J 


Pitcher's 
substitute  must 
continue  until 
batsman  is 
through. 
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Pitcher  must  not  delay  on  the  part  of  a  pitcher  in  delivering  the  ball,  especially 
delay  for  ram.  ^en  storm  threatens,  should  be  punished  by  the  umpire,  as 
Section  2  provides,  though  umpires  as  a  rule  are  none  too 
courageous  in  calling  balls  for  this  offense. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  inning  the  pitcher  is  allowed  to 
throw  five  balls  to  the  catcher  or  to  an  infielder  for  "warming- 
up"  practice,  the  batsman  refraining  from  occupying  his  posi- 
tion in  the  "box"  at  home  plate. 

Note  that  the  substitute  pitcher,  according  to  Section  3, 
must  finish  with  the  batter  who  was  at  bat  when  he  became 
pitcher.  After  that  the  substitute  may  be  retired  as  pitcher 
and  another  pitcher  go  in. 


Balk. 

Pitcher's  motion 
without  delivery. 

Pitcher  pretend- 
ing to  throw  to 
first  without 
completing 
throw. 


Pitcher  must 

Step  toward  base 

when  making 

throw. 


Either  foot  back 

of  plate  if  not 

in  contact. 


Must  face 
batsman. 


Any  motion 

pitcher  not  in 

position. 


Pitcher  must  not 
delay  game. 


Unless  pitcher 
holds  ball. 


Balking. 

RULE     A  balk  shall  be  : 

34  Section  1.  Any  motion  made  by  the 
pitcher  while  in  position  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the 
bat  without  delivering  it,  or  to  throw  to  first  base 
when  occupied  by  a  base-runner  without  com- 
pleting the  throw. 

Sec.  2.  Throwing  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  to 
any  base  to  catch  the  base-runner  without  step- 
ping directly  toward  such  base  in  the  act  of 
making  such  throw. 

Sec.  3.  Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by 
the  pitcher  while  either  foot  is  back  of  and  not 
in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate. 

Sec.  4.  Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by 
the  pitcher  while  he  is  not  facing  the  batsman. 

Sec.  5.  Any  motion  in  delivering  the  ball  to 
the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while  not  in  the  position 
defined  by  Rule  30. 

Sec.  6.  Holding  of  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  so 
long  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  to  unneces- 
sarily delay  the  game. 

Sec.  7.  Making  any  motion  to  pitch  while 
standing  in  his  position  without  having  the 
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ball  in  his  possession;  or,  regardless  of  whether  pitcher  must  not 
lie  makes  any  motion  to  pitch  or  not,  if  the  Grabber1011 
pitcher  takes  a  legal  position  on  the  rubber  without  ban  in 
without  the  ball  in  his  possession,  or  if  he  hls possession- 
takes  a  position  off  the  rubber  and  feints  to 
deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat. 

Sec.   &      Making   any  motion  of   the  arm,  Must  deliver  ban 
shoulder,  hip  or  body  the  pitcher  habitually  makes  fimtiSrkes 
in  his  method  of  delivery,  without  immediately  pitching  motion. 
delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat. 

Sec.  9.     Delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  when  £apCo^itionUSt  be 
the  catcher  is  standing  outside  the  lines  of  the 
catcher's  position  as  defined  in  Rule  3. 

Sec.  10.     After  the  pitcher  has  taken  posi-  keeChhandsSt 
Hon,  tcith  both  hands  holding  the  ball  in  front  baiiwhudn11 
of  him,  he  cannot  take  either  hand  off  the  ball  position' 
except  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the 
batsman  or  in  throwing  to  bases. 

Sec.  11.    If  the  pitcher  steps  off  the  rubber,  when  pitcher 
after  being  in  position,  for  the  purpose  either  MsVoimofn°m 
of  drying  his  hands  or  rubbing  his  eyes,  or  for 
other  reasons,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  action  not 
understood  or  interpreted  by  the  umpire  to 
deceive  the  base-runner,  then  the  umpire  shall  umpire  cans 
call  "Timer  "Time" 

Sec.  12.    In  case  a  "balk"  is  called,  the  ball  Ban  dead  on 
shall   be   considered  "dead"   when   announce-  balki 
ment  is  made,  and  no  play  can  be  made  until 
the  runner  or  runners  reach  the  base  or  bases 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Sec.  13.     If,  with  one  or  more  runners  on  if  pitcher  drops 
bases,  the  pitcher,  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  balL 
ball  to  the  batsman  or  in  throwing  to  first  base, 
drop    the    ball,    either   intentionally    or   acci- 
dentally,  the  umpire  shall  call  it  a  "balk"  and 
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when  no  advance  runner  or  runners.    No  penalty  shall 
penalty,  ge  im posed  if,  with  7io  one  on  bases,  the  pitcher 
drop  the  ball  while  delivering  it  to  the  bats- 
man. 

fBaii"  if  pitcher       Sec.  14.    //,  with  no  one  on  bases,  the  pitcher 

whenenoton  deliver  the  ball  while  off  the  rubber,  the  urn- 

piate.  pire  shall  call  a  "ball"  whether  it  goes  over  the 

plate  fair  or  not.     If,  however,  the  batsman 

if  batsman  strikes  at  such  illegally  delivered  ball  itcounts 

strcount^  either  for  a  strike  or  whatever  play  may  follow. 

If  the  pitcher  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  any  section  of  this  rule,  the  um- 
pire shall  call  a  "  balk.'7 

Professionals  are  more  inclined  to  try  to  balk,  or  half  balk, 
as  it  is  called,  than  amateurs.  Section  3  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  neither  of  the  pitcher's  feet  may  be  behind  the  pitching 
plate  when  he  delivers  the  ball.  One  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  plate  and  both  in  front  of  it.  Section  4  is  violated  with 
so  much  subtlety  that  it  is  often  hard  for  even  umpires  to 
recognize  when  the  pitcher  is  facing  the  batsman.  Not  only 
is  there  a  penalty  of  a  called  ball  against  the  pitcher  if  he 
fails  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batter  within  twenty  seconds, 
but  if  the  umpire  concludes  that  he  is  trying  to  delay  the 
game  he  may  call  a  balk,  which  would  score  a  runner  on  third 
base   and   advance  a  runner   on   any  other  base. 

The  addition  of  the  clause  in  Section  7  puts  an  end  to  the 
"hidden  ball"  trick.  If  the  pitcher  takes  a  legal  position  on 
the  pitcher's  rubber  without  the  ball  in  his  possession  or  if  he 
feints  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batter  and  is  not  on  the  rubber 
and  the  ball  is  not  in  his  possession,  it  is  a  balk.  No  pitcher 
will  fool  with  a  possible  "hidden  ball"  trick  when  there  is  a 
runner  on  third  who  may  score  the  winning  run  by  a  balk 
being  declared. 

Sections  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14  of  Rule  34  are  all  new.  Each 
section  is  plain  and  definite.  Pitchers  are  warned  to  read 
carefully  the  changes  which  have  been  made. 

Section  10  refers  to  the  position  of  the  pitcher's  hands  on 
the  ball.  Section  11  refers  to  the  stepping  of  the  pitcher  from 
the  rubber.  Section  12  enforces  the  dead  ball  penalty  when  a 
balk  has  been  called.  Section  13  refers  to  the  pitcher  dropping 
the  ball.     If  there  are  runners  on  the  bases  and  the  pitcher 
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drops  the  ball  in  the  act  of  delivering  it  to  the  batter  it  is  a 
balk.  Now  the  National  and  the  American  League  agree  on 
this  interpretation  of  the  balk;  they  did  not  heretofore. 
Section  14  refers  to  the  duty  of  the  umpire  in  calling  a  ball  or 
strike  if  the  pitcher  should  deliver  the  ball  while  off  the  rubber 
but  with  no  one  on  the  bases. 
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Dead  Ball 

RULE      (1)  A  dead  ball  is  a  ball  delivered  to  Dea<ibaiinot 
35        the  bat  by  the  pitcher,  not  struck  at  ^atf^f" 
by  the  batsman,  that  touches  any  part  of  the  person  or 
batsman's  person  or  clothing;  while  he  is  stand-  clothing' 
ing  in  his  position;  or   (2)   a  icildly  pitched 
ball  which  the  batsman  plainly  makes  an  at- 
tempt to^  dodge  to  avoid  being  hit,  but  which  ^tching  wild 
ball  accidentally  hits  his  bat. 

When  a  pitched  ball,  at  which  the  batsman  has  not  struck, 
hits  the  batsman  before  the  catcher  touches  it,  the  umpire 
must  call  it  a  dead  ball  and  no  base-runner  can  advance. 
The  batsman,  however,  must  be  in  his  position  at  the  time 
that  the  ball  hits  him  and  must  make  every  effort  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  ball  if  he  fears  that  it  will  hit  him. 

Do  not  confound  a  dead  ball  with  a  ball  not  in  play,  although 
the  ball  is  not  in  play  when  dead. 

When  a  batter  attempts  to  dodge  a  presumable  wild  pitch 
and  the  ball  accidentally  hits  his  bat,  it  is  not  a  strike,  as  it 
was  in  the  past,  but  a  dead  ball. 


Ball  Not  in  Play. 

RULE     In  case  of  an  illegally  batted  ball,  a  niegaiiy  batted 
36        balk,  foul  hit  ball  not  legally  caught,  ballnotin  *** 
dead  ball,  interference  with  the  fielder  or  bats-  Foul  not  caugnt- 
man,  or  a  fair  hit  ball  striking  a  base-runner  or  byTiaye?06 
umpire  before  touching  a  fielder,  the  ball  shall  Fair  hit  sMke 
not  be  considered  in  play  until  it  be  held  by  the  runner  or 
pitcher  standing  in  his  position,  and  the  umpire  umpire- 
shall  have  called  '-Play." 

Note  each  one  of  these  specifications.     An  umpire  had  ruled 
that  a  base-runner   could   advance  when   another   runner  had 
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been  retired  for  interference.   The  first  runner  should  have  been 

held  at  the  base  which  he  occupied  until  the  ball  had  been 

thrown  to  the  pitcher  and  the  umpire  had  given  the  word  to 

resume  play.     The  ball  goes  out  of  play  when  the  interference 

takes  place  and  annuls  all  that  had  taken  place  since  the  play 

began. 


Block  ball. 


Umpire  must 
announce. 

Runners  at 
liberty. 

Ball  goes  to 
pitcher. 


If  spectator 

holds,  kicks  or 

throws  ball. 


Base-runners 
hold  bases. 


Block  Balls. 

RULE     Section  1.    A  block  is  a  batted  or 
37        thrown  ball  that  is  touched,  stopped  or 
handled  by  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  block  occurs  the  umpire 
shall  declare  it,  and  base-runners  may  run  the 
bases  without  liability  to  be  put  out  until  the 
ball  has  been  returned  to  and  held  by  the  pitcher 
in  his  position. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game 
should  retain  possession  of  a  blocked  ball,  or 
throw  or  kick  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fielders, 
the  umpire  shall  call  "Time"  and  require  each 
base-runner  to  stop  at  the  base  last  touched  by 
him  until  the  ball  be  returned  to  the  pitcher  in 
his  position  and  the  umpire  shall  have  called 
"Play." 

Whenever  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game  touches  a  batted 
or  thrown  ball,  a  block  follows.  This  must  at  once  be  an- 
nounced by  the  umpire,  and  runners  shall  be  privileged  to 
advance  bases  until  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  pitcher,  standing 
in  his  position.  After  that  they  advance  at  their  peril,  as  the 
pitcher  may  then  throw  a  runner  out  wherever  he  sees  a  pos- 
sibility of  doing  so.  When  there  are  ground  rules  the  block 
ball  rule  is  not  always  necessary. 

Section  3  was  placed  in  this  rule  because  there  were  specta- 
tors at  professional  games  who  were  sufficiently  unsportsman- 
like to  steal  the  ball,  or  kick  it  away  from  the  fielder  of  a 
visiting  team,  when  a  game  was  being  played.  If  there  were 
ground  rules  for  the  bases,  and  no  ground  rule  for  the  space 
behind  the  bat,  and  the  ball  should  be  handled  by  a  spectator 
behind  the  bat,  the  block  ball  rule  would  be  in  force. 
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THE  BATTING  RULES. 

The  Batsman's  Position. 

RULE     Each  player  of  the  side  at  bat  shall  be-  Back  player 

38        come  the  batsman  and  must  take  his  bats* 
position  within  the  batsman's  lines  (as  defined  in 
Rule  8)  in  the  order  that  his  name  appears  in  his  Batting  order- 
team's  batting  list. 

The  batting  list  of  a  team  may  be  arranged  as  its  captain 
desires.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  captain  shall  be  first  at 
bat.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  there  shall  be  any  fixed  order,  as 
outfielders,  infielders  and  then  the  catcher  and  pitcher.  School- 
boys of  a  generation  ago  thought  a  batting  order  arranged  as 
so  outlined  to  be  orthodox.  In  some  sections  it  has  come  to  be 
a  practice  which  is  considered  one  of  the  essentials  of  the 
game,  but  it  is  only  by  heritage,  not  authority. 


The  Order  of  Batting. 

RULE  Section  1.  The  batting  order  of  each 
39  team  must  be  on  the  score  card  and 
must  be  delivered  before  the  game  by  its  captain 
to  the  umpire  at  the  home  plate,  who  shall  sub- 
mit it  to  the  inspection  of  the  captain  of  the 
other  side.  The  batting  order  delivered  to  the 
umpire  must  be  followed  throughout  the  game 
unless  a  player  be  substituted  for  another,  in 
which  case  the  substitute  must  take  the  place  in 
the  batting  order  of  the  retired  player. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  umpire  announces  the 
pitcher  prior  to  commencement  of  game,  the 
player  announced  must  pitch  until  the  first  bats- 
man has  either  been  put  out  or  has  reached  first 
base. 

If  there  are  no  score  cards  it  is  always  the  custom  of  eacn 
captain  to  give  to  the  other  his  list  of  batsmen  as  they  will 
take  their  turn  at  bat. 

If  the  umpire  should  make  a  mistake  in  announcing  the 
pitcher  it  would  not  be  permissible  for  him  to  correct  his  own 
blunder. 


Batting  order 
on  score  card- 


Umpire  must 
have  batting 
order. 


Substitutes' 
place  in 
batting  order.. 

Pitcher 
announced  at 
commencement 
of  game  must 
serve  at  least 
one  batter. 
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In  this  instance, 

"time  at  bat" 

means  term  at 

bat. 
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batting  side 

must  occupy 

bench. 

Until  side  is  out. 

Except  to  bat, 

coach  or 

substitute. 
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The  First  Batsman  in  an  Inning. 

RULE      After  the  first  inning  the  first  striker 

40  in  each  inning  shall  be  the  batsman 
whose  name  follows  that  of  the  last  man  who 
completed  his  "time  at  bat"  in  the  preceding 
inning. 

After  the  first  inning  the  first  batter  in  each  succeeding 
inning  is  the  player  following  the  man  who  completed  his  full 
time  at  bat  in  the  inning  before.  "Time* at  bat"  means  a  full 
time  at  bat.  Two  strikes,  or  one,  two  or  three  balls,  or  one 
strike  and  three  balls,  for  example,  is  not  a  full  "time  at  bat." 
If  a  batter  has  but  one  strike  in  the  first  inning  and  the  third 
hand  be  put  out  while  he  is  at  bat,  he  becomes  the  first  batter 
in  the  following  inning,  not  having  completed  his  full  time  at 
bat  in  the  inning  previous.  In  such  case,  any  balls  and  strikes 
called  in  the  previous  inning  do  not  count  when  he  resumes 
his  time  at  bat. 

Players  Belong  on  Bench, 

RULE      When  a  side  goes  to  the  bat  its  players 

41  must  immediately  seat  themselves  on 
the  bench  assigned  to  them  as  defined  in  Rule 
21,  and  remain  there  until  their  side  is  put  out, 
except  when  called  to  the  bat  or  to  act  as  coach- 
ers  or  substitute  base-runners. 


Umpire,  catcher 

and  batsman 

mly,  in  catcher's 

space. 


$o  crossing  when 

itcher  or  catcher 

has  ball. 


Reserved  for  Umpire,  Catcher  and  Batsman. 

RULE  No  player  of  the  side  "at  bat,"  except 
42  the  batsman,  shall  occupy  any  portion 
of  the  space  within  the  catcher's  lines  as  defined 
in  Rule  3.  The  triangular  space  back  of  the 
home  base  is  reserved  for  exclusive  use  of  the 
umpire,  catcher  and  batsman,  and  the  umpire 
must  prohibit  any  player  of  the  side  "at  bat" 
from  crossing  the  same  at  any  time  while  the 
ballis  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher  or  catcher,  or 
passing  between  them  while  standing  in  their 
positions. 
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Players  have  recently  grown  into  the  habit  of  infringing 
upon  the  space  within  the  catcher's  lines.  Batsmen  leave  their 
bench  before  it  is  their  turn  to  do  so.  Games  expedited  by 
being  played  with  alertness  and  energy  are  desirable,  but  the 
rules  should  not  be  violated  for  speed.  Moreover,  too  much 
speed  makes  it  appear  at  times  as  if  players  cared  little  for 
the  game.  This  refers  more  to  the  professional  than  to  the 
amateur. 

Fielder  Has  Right  of  Way. 

RULE     The  players  of  the  side  at  bat  must  Bench  must  be 

43  speedily   abandon   their   bench  and  abandoned- 
hasten  to  another  part  of  the  field  when  by  re- 
maining upon  or  near  it  they  or  any  of  them 
would  interfere  with  a  fielder  in  an  attempt  to 

catch  or  handle  a  thrown  or  a  batted  ball. 

A  Fair  Hit. 

RULE     A  fair  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that  Definition  of 

44  settles  on  fair  ground  between  home  fairnit- 
and  first  base  or  between  home  and  third  base  or  on  fair  ground 
that  is  on  fair  ground  when  bounding  to  the  out-  ?h£d?dflrst  or 
field  past  first  or  third  base  or  that  first  falls  on  on  fair  ground 
fair  territory  beyond  first  or  third  base,  or  that,  ^lTe™151™ 
while  on  or  over  fair  ground,  touches  the  person  or  p  a 

of  the  umpire  or  a  player.     A  fair  fly  must  be  Judging  fair  Ay. 
judged  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
hall  and  the  foul  line,  and  not  as  to  whether  baifwhi?etching 
the  fielder  is  on  fair  or  foul  ground  at  the  time  reachingeover 
he  touches  the  ball  LTermS^ir 

Note  last  phrase,   "while  on  or  over  fair  ground,   touches  or  foul, 
the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player."     This  means  the  ball, 
not  the  player.     A  ball  touched  by  a  player  standing  on  fair 
ground  and  reaching  over  into  foul  territory  is  a  foul. 

Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  fair  ground  (the  in- 
field) between  home  and  first  base,  or  between  home  and  third 
base,  or  that  bounds  from  fair  ground  to  the  outfield  inside 
of  first  base,  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of  a 
player  or  the  umpire  on  fair  ground,  is  a  fair  hit. 

A  fair  hit  is  also  any  legally  batted  ball  that  first  falls  on 
fair  territory  beyond  first  base  or  third  base,  even  though  it 
afterwards  rolls  into  foul  territory. 
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Boiling  into        Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  foul  ground  is  a  foul 
infield  foul    hit,  except  that  a  ground  hit,  should  it  roll  from  foul  to  fair 
territory.    terrjtory   between   first   and  home    and   third    and   home,   and 
remain  there,  is  a  fair  hit. 

A  ground  hit  that  first  strikes  fair  territory  and  rolls  out- 
side of  the  foul  line   between   first   and  home,   or  third   and 
home,  is  a  foul  hit  if  the  ball  remains  outside. 
Falling  on  foul        Any  legally  batted  ball  that  falls  on  foul  territory  beyond 
territory,    first  base,  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of  a  player 
or  an  umpire  on  foul  ground,  is  a  foul  hit. 

A  Foul  Hit. 

RULE     A  foul  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that 

45  settles  on  foul  territory  between  home 
and  first  base  or  home  and  third  base,  or  that 
bounds  past  first  or  third  base  on  foul  territory 
or  that  falls  on  foul  territory  beyond  first  or  third 
base,  or,  while  on  or  over  foul  ground,  touches 
the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player.  A  foul 
fill  must  be  judged  according  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  ball  and  the  foul  line,  and  not 
as  to  whether  the  fielder  is  on  foul  or 
(/round  at  the  time  he  touches  the  ball. 

Note  again  the  last  phrase,  "while  on  or  over  foul  ground, 
touches  the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player."  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  ball  is  fair  if  it  is  over  foul  ground  and  the 
player  is  on  fair  ground.     Many  disputes  arise  over  this  point. 

A  Foul  Tip. 

RULE     A  foul  tip  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  bats- 

46  man  while  standing  within  the  lines  of 
his  position,  that  goes  sharp  and  direct  from  the 
bat  to  the  catcher's  hands  and  is  legally  caught. 

A  foul  tip  is  the  continuation  of  a' strike  which  has  merely 
been  touched  by  the  bat,  shoots  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
catcher  and  is  held  by  him. 

A  Bunt  Hit 

RULE     A  bunt  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball,  not 

47  swung  at,  but  met  with  the  bat  and 
tapped  slowly  within  the  infield  by  the  batsman. 


On  foul  ground 

beyond  first  or 

third. 


Touching  umpire 
or  player  on 
foul  ground. 


Position  of  hall 
determines  foul. 


fair 


A  slightly 

deflected  ball 

going  into 

catcher's  hands. 
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If  the  attempt  to  bunt  result  in  a  foul  not  legally  a  foui  bunt  hit 
caught,  a  strike  shall  be  called  by  the  umpire.  is  a  strike- 

A  bunt  hit  is  legally  tapping  the  ball  slowly  within  the  in- 
field by  the  batsman.  If  a  foul  result,  which  is  not  legally 
caught,  the  batsman  is  charged  with  a  strike,  whether  it  be 
the  first,  second  or  third  strike.  So  proficient  have  batters 
become  that  tapping  the  ball  has  been  literally  changed  to 
pushing  the  ball  by  some.  Speed,  a  quick  start,  and  the  ball 
lacking  force  as  it  rolls,  are  factors  that  combine  for  success.  Unlike  regular 
.         ,  n.        r     i   •  m  batting,  when  i 

Any  bunt  rolling  foul  is  a  strike.  bunt  rolls  foul  on 

The   batsman   is   out   on   a   bunt   that  rolls   foul  if  the   at-   *hl^d  s?rike» 
tempted  bunt  be  made  on  the  third  strike. 


Balls  Batted  Outside  the  Ground. 

RULE      Section    1.      When    a    batted    ball  Fatrorfoui. 

48  passes  outside  the  ground  or  into  a 
stand  the  umpire  shall  decide  it  fair  or  foul 
according  to  where  it  passes  over  the  boundary 
line  of  the  actual  playing  field. 

Sec.  2.  A  fair  batted  ball  that  goes  over  the 
fence  or  into  a  stand  shall  entitle  the  batsman 
to  a  home  run  unless  it  should  pass  out  of  the 
ground  or  into  a  stand  at  a  less  distance  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  (235)  feet  from  the 
home  base,  in  which  case  the  batsman  shall  be 
entitled  to  two  bases  only.  In  either  event  the 
batsman  must  touch  the  bases  in  regular  order. 
The  point  at  which  a  fence  or  stand  is  less  than 
235  feet  from  the  home  base  shall  be  plainly 
indicated  by  a  white  or  black  sign  or  mark  for 
the  umpire's  guidance. 

It  is  well  that  a  change  was  made  in  the  home  run  boundary 
rule.  In  the  future  a  batted  ball  becomes  a  home  run  accord- 
ing to  where  it  passes  over  the  boundary  line  of  the  actual 
playing  field.  The  editor  of  the  Guide  has  favored  the  change 
in  the  past  and  believes  that  it  will  prove  more  satisfactory. 
The  decisions  of  a  ball  game  should  be  made  on  what  takes 
place  on  the  playing  field  and  not  on  what  takes  place  outside 


Boundary  fence 
decides. 

Home  run  if 
stand  is  235  feet 
or  more  away. 

Two  bases,  if 
less. 

Bases  must  be 
touched  in 
regular  order. 

Mark  to  denote 
where  distance 
is  less  than  235 
feet. 
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of  it.  Under  the  old  rule  in  regard  to  a  home  run  the  umpire 
was  compelled  to  watch  the  ball  until  it  disappeared  com- 
pletely from  his  sight.  The  ball  might  clear  the  boundary 
line  of  the  playing  field  safely,  but  when  it  disappeared  from 
the  field  proper  it  would  be  foul  because  it  had  curved.  The 
umpire  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  call  it  a  foul,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  the  batter  and  a  great  many  of  the  spectators 
were  certain  that  a  home  run  had  been  made.  In  the  future  the 
batter  will  get  his  home  run  when  the  ball  passes  over  the 
fence  that  separates  the  outfield  from  the  stands,  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be. 

If  there  were  a  ground  rule  that  a  home  run  could  be  batted 
into  a  stand  or  over  a  fence  at  a  distance  less  than  235  feet 
from  the  home  plate  it  would  be  observed,  but  such  "home 
runs"  are  about  like  a  squib  as  compared  with  a  cannon 
cracker. 

Note  that  the  batsman  must  circle  the  bases  in  order,  even 
if  a  home  run  is  automatically  such  a  run. 

Strikes, 


Batsman 
misses. 


Legally 
delivered  ball 
not  struck  at. 

Foul  fly  not 

caught,  unless 

two  strikes. 

Foul  bunt  not 
caught. 


Pitched  ball, 

batsman  swings, 

hits  batsman. 


Catcher  holds 
foul  tip. 


A  strike  is: 

RULE     Section  1.    A  pitched  ball  struck  at 
49         by  the   batsman  without  its  touch- 
ing his  bat. 

Sec.  2.  A  fair  ball  legally  delivered  by  the 
pitcher  at  which  the  batsman  does  not  strike. 

Sec.  3.  A  foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly 
unless  the  batsman  has  two  strikes. 

Sec.  4.  An  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in 
a  foul  not  legally  caught. 

Sec.  5.  A  pitched  ball,  at  which  the  batsman 
strikes  but  misses  and  which  touches  any  part  of 
his  person. 

Sec.  6.  A  foul  tip,  held  by  the  catcher,  while 
standing  within  the  lines  of  his  position. 

When  the  batsman  strikes  at  a  pitched  ball  and  misses  it,  a 
strike  is  called. 
When  the  batsman  fails  to  strike  at  a  pitched  ball  which 
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passes  over  the  plate  at  the  legal  height,  between  knees  and 
shoulder,  a  strike  is  called. 

A  foul  tip  caught  by  the  catcher  is  a  strike. 

A  foul  hit,  whether  a  fly  or  a  ground  hit,  bounding  to  any 
part  of  foul  ground,  is  a  strike  unless  the  batter  has  two 
strikes.  After  two  strikes  the  batter  may  foul  the  ball  without 
penalty  unless  he  bunts  or  is  caught  out  on  a  foui  fly. 

All  bunts  rolling  foul  are  strikes.  If  the  batsman  strikes 
at  the  ball  and  misses  it  but  the  ball  hits  him,  it  is  a  strike. 

If  the  batsman,  with  either  of  his  feet  out  of  the  batsman's 
hox,  hits  the  ball  in  any  way  it  is  a  foul  strike  and  the  bats- 
man is  out. 

An  Illegally  Batted  Ball 

RULE     An  illegally  batted  ball  is  a  ball  batted  0ne  or  both  feet 

50         by  the  batsman  when  either  or  both  ^s0  osmon 

of  his  feet  are  upon  the  ground  outside  of  the  manspos 
lines  of  the  batsman's  position. 

A  great  many  illegally  batted  balls  escape  the  attention  of 
the  umpire,  although  it  is  not  all  his  fault.  Batters  have 
changed  their  style  a  great  deal  since  this  rule  was  made.  The 
batter  of  the  last  ten  years  tends  to  shift  his  position  while  at 
hat  and  does  not  depend  upon  a  foot  brace  and  a  wild  swing. 


When  Batsman  is  Out. 
RULE     The  Batsman  is  Out : 

51  Section  1.  If  he  fail  to  take  his 
position  at  the  bat  in  the  order  in  which  his 
name  appears  on  the  batting  list  unless  the 
error  be  discovered  and  the  proper  batsman  re- 
place him  before  he  becomes  a  base-runner,  in 
which  case,  the  balls  and  strikes  called  must  be 
counted  in  the  "time  at  bat"  of  the  proper 
batsman.  But  only  the  proper  batsman  shall  be 
declared  out,  and  no  runs  shall  be  scored  or 
bases  run  because  of  any  act  of  the  improper 
batsman.  Provided,  this  rule  shall  not  be 
enforced  unless  the  out  be  declared  before  the 
ball  be  delivered  to  the  succeeding  batsman. 
Should  the  batsman  declared  out  under  this 
section   be  the  third  hand  out  and  his  side  be 


Fails  to  take 
proper  turn  at 
bat. 


Error  discovered 
before  becoming 
base-runner. 


Balls  and 
strikes  counted. 


Only  proper 
batsman  out. 


No  runs  scored. 

Out  must  be 
declared  before 
succeeding 
batsman. 
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Proper  batsman 
next  inning. 


One  minute  for 

batsman  to  take 

position. 


thereby  put  out,  the  proper  batsman  in  the  next 
inning  shall  be  the  player  who  would  have  come 
to  bat  had  the  players  been  put  out  by  ordinary 
play  in  the  preceding  inning- 

Sec.  2.  If  he  fail  to  take  his  position  within 
one  minute  after  the  umpire  has  called  for  the 
batsman. 

when  f oui  is  out.  Sec.  3.  If  he  make  a  foul  hit  other  than  a 
foul  tip  as  defined  in  Rule  46,  and  the  ball  be 
momentarily  held  by  a  fielder  before  touching 
the  ground ;  provided,  it  be  not  caught  in  a 
fielder's  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  part  of 
his  uniform,  or  strike  some  object  other  than  a 
fielder  before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.  If  he  bat  the  ball  illegally,  as  defined 
in  Rule  50. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  attempt  to  hinder  the  catcher 
from  fielding  or  throwing  the  ball  by  stepping 
outside  the  lines  of  the  batsman's  position,  or  in 
any  way  obstructing  or  interfering  with  that 
player ;  except  that  the  batsman  shall  not  be  out 
under  this  section  if  the  base-runner  be  declared 
out  according  to  Section  15  of  Rule  56. 

Sec.  6.  If,  while  first  base  be  occupied  by  a 
base-runner,  the  third  strike  be  called  on  him 
by  the  umpire,  unless  two  men  are  already  out. 

Sec.  7.  If,  while  attempting  a  third  strike, 
the  ball  touch  any  part  of  the  batsman's  person, 
in  which  case  base-runners  occupying  bases 
shall  not  advance  as  prescribed  in  Rule  55, 
Section  5. 

Sec.  8.  If,  before  two  hands  are  out,  while 
first  and  second  or  first,  second  and  third  bases 
are  occupied,  he  hit  a  fair  fly  ball,  other  than  a 
line  drive,  that  can  be  handled  by  an  infielder. 
In  such  case  the  umpire  shall,  as  soon  as  the 


Out  for  illegal 
batting. 

Out  for  hindering 
catcher. 


Not  out  if 
fcase-runner 
declared  out. 


E  ropped  third 
strike  out,  with 
runner  on  first, 
unless  two  out. 

Out  if  ball  touch 

batsman 

attempting 

third  strike. 


Base-runners 
hold  bases. 
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ball  be  hit,  declare  it  an  infield  or  outfield  hit ; 
but  the  runners  may  be  off  their  bases  or  ad- 
ranee  at  the  risk  of  the  ball  being  caught,  the 
same  as  on  any  other  fly  ball.  Provided,  that, 
with  first  and  second  bases  occupied,  or  first, 
second  and  third  bases  occupied,  with  less  than 
tico  out,  any  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in  a 
fair  fly  ball  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  infield 

Sec.  9.  If  the  third  strike  be  called  in  ac- 
cordance with  Sections  4  or  5  of  Rule  49. 

Sec.  10.  If  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box 
to  the  other  while  the  pitcher  is  in  his  position 
ready  to  pitch. 

Section  1  is  very  important  and  very  often  incorrectly  ruled 
upon.  If  the  wrong  batter  has  two  strikes  and  three  balls 
called  against  him  and  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  the  wrong 
batter,  the  right  batter  must  take  his  place  at  once,  with  the 
right  to  have  but  one  ball  pitched  to  him.  If  the  wrong 
batsman  makes  a  home  run  with  the  bases  filled  and  the 
mistake  is  ascertained  before  the  ball  has  been  delivered  by 
the  pitcher  to  the  succeeding  batter,  the  home  run  does  not 
count,  nor  do  the  other  runs  score.  The  batter  who  missed  his 
turn  is  out,  of  course,  and  his  successor,  who  may  have  just 
made  a  home  run,  as  noted,  goes  to  bat  again,  this  time  as  the 
rightful  batter.  If,  however,  no  one  observes  the  mistake  until 
after  the  pitcher  has  delivered  the  ball  to  the  succeeding 
batter,  the  game  proceeds  and  the  runs  do  count. 

Section  2  is  not  enforced  to  the  limit.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  little  reason  to  enforce  it.  Most  players  are  too 
anxious  to  bat.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  umpire  authority  to 
act  if  the  game  is  purposely  delayed. 

The  batsman  is  out  if  a  foul  fly,  other  than  a  foul  tip,  is 
caught  by  a  fielder,  provided  the  latter  does  not  use  his  cap, 
his  protector,  or  any  illegal  contrivance  to  catch  the  ball,  and 
provided  the  ball  does  not  strike  some  object  other  than  a 
fielder  before  being  caught.  The  batter  is  never  out  if  a  foul 
tip  is  caught  in  the  catcher's  chest  protector. 

If  a  fielder  stands  on  fair  territory  and  reaches  over  into 
foul  territory  to  attempt  to  catch  a  fly  and  deflects  the  ball 
into  fair  ground,  his  position  does  not  make  the  hit  a  fair 
ball.  The  reverse  also  holds  true  in  regard  to  a  player  stand- 
ing on  foul  ground  and  reaching  after  a  fair  batted  ball. 
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Umpire  must 
declare  infield 
or  outfield  hit. 


Bunt  not 
infield  fly. 


Third  strike  out. 


Batsman  stepping 
from  one  box 
to  another. 


Foul  caught  In 
chest  protector 
not  out. 


Fielder's  position 
does  not  make 
hit  fair  or  foul. 
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Two  penalties 

for  batter's 

interference. 


First-base 

runner  not 

forced  when 

catcher  drops 

third  strike, 

with  less  than 

two  out. 
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Explaining  the 

bothersome 

infield  fly. 


To  prevent 

double  play, 

object  of  infield 

fly  rule. 


Third  strike 
bunt  is  out. 

Batsman  swings, 
ball  hits  him. 


Batsman  may 

not  change 

position  when 

pitcher  ready. 


Section  5  provides  two  ways  of  punishment  if  there  is  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  batter.  The  second  penalty  only 
applies  when  there  is  a  runner  Gn  third  base,  the  object  being 
to  inflict  the  greatest  penalty  under  the  circumstances,  other- 
wise a  batsman  might  "sacrifice"  a  runner  home  by  interference. 

Note  Section  6.  If  the  umpire  calls  a  third  strike  with  first 
base  occupied  and  there  are  not  two  hands  out,  the  batter  is 
out  whether  the  catcher  holds  the  third  strike  or  not.  An  im- 
portant game  was  once  lost  in  the  National  League  because 
the  runner  on  first  base  did  not  know  this  rule.  He  thought 
that  he  was  forced  when  the  third  strike  was  called  against 
the  batter  and  the  catcher  dropped  the  ball.  He  did  not  need 
to  leave  first  and  was  an  easy  out  when  he  tried  to  go  to 
second. 

When  the  third  strike  hits  the  batter,  the  ball  is  dead  and 
base-runners  are  not  permitted  to  advance. 

Section  8  applies  to  the  infield  fly  rule  and  the  new  wording 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old.  Note,  first  of  all,  that  it 
must  be  a  "fair"  fly.  Then  note  that  runners  may  be  off  their 
bases  or  advance  at  the  risk  of  the  fly  being  caught,  same  as 
on  any  fly  ball  hit.  Also  note  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  an  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in  a  fair  fly  ball  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  infield  fly.  If  the  umpire  thinks 
an  infield  fly  has  been  batted  he  usually  shouts  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "Batter  out,"  or  "Infield  fly."  Much  confusion  arises 
over  the  impression  that  the  infield  fly  is  operative  with  a 
runner  on  first  only,  or  runners  on  first  and  third  bases.  It  is 
not.  The  rule  is  made  to  prevent  a-  player  from  trapping  the 
ball  and  starting  a  double  play.  With  a  runner  on  first  only 
and  a  batter  advancing  on  an  infield  fly,  while  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  one  player  will  be  put  out  under  usual  circum- 
stances, with  a  runner  of  any  ordinary  speed  there  is  practi- 
cally no  chance  of  two  hands  being  put  out. 

Section  9  is  self-explanatory.  The  batsman  is  out  on  a  bunt 
that  rolls  foul  if  the  attempted  bunt  is  made  on  the  third 
strike.  The  batsman  is  out  if,  when  it  is  the  third  strike,  the 
batsman  strikes  at  the  ball  and  misses  it,  but  is  hit  by  the 

ball.  , 

Section  10  distinctly  says,  "while  the  pitcher  is  in  his  posi- 
tion ready  to  pitch."  The  batter,  may  change  from  one  box  to 
the  other  when  the  pitcher  is  not  in  his  position,  the  object 
of  the  ruling  being  to  prevent  the  batter  from  disconcerting 
the  pitcher  and  perhaps  causing  him  to  balk. 
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BASE  RUNNING  RULES. 
Legal  Order  of  Bases. 

RULE      Section  1.     The  Base-Runner  must  Touch  bases 

52        touch  each  base  in  legal  order,  viz.,  legal  order- 

First,   Second,   Third  and  Home  Bases ;  and  Ball  in  play  re_ 

when  obliged  to  return  while  the  ball  is  in  touch  bases 

play,  must  retouch  the  base  or  bases  in  reverse  legal  order' 

order.    He  can  only  acquire  the  right  to  a  base  Touching  base 

by  touching  it,  before  having  been  put  out,  and  establishes  right. 

shall  then  be  entitled  to  hold  such  base  until  Legally  touching 

he  has  legally  touched  the  next  base  in  order,  f^fff®,.^ 
or  has  been  legally  forced  to  vacate  it  for  a 
succeeding    base-runner.     However,    no    base-  Base-runner  can 

,      t,  .  .    .        .,  not  score  ahead 

runner  shall  score  a  run  to  count  in  the  game  of  runner 
ahead  of  the  base-runner  preceding  him  in  the  preceding  mm. 
batting  order,  if  there  be  such  preceding  base- 
runner   who   has   not  been   put   out   in   that 
inning.  ;        #• 

Sec.  2.  A  base-runner  having  acquired  legal  Bases  not  to  be 
title  to  a  base  cannot  run  bases  in  reverse  order  ™q£  reverse 
for  the  purpose  either. of  confusing  the  fielders 
or  making  a  travesty  of  the  game,  A  runner 
violating  this  rule  is  out  if  touched  with  the 
hall,  or  the  ball  held  on  the  base  said  runner 
ivas  entitled  to  hold. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  a  runner  is  being  run  down  when  two 
between  bases,  and  the  following  runner  occu-  ru™l%l™ 
pies  the  same  base  the  first  runner  has  left,  the 
second  man  cannot  be  put  out  while  holding 
said  base.  If  the  first  runner,  however,  returns 
safely  to  the  base  he  left,  and  both  runners  are 
then  occupying  the  same  base,  the  second  run- 
ner  is  the  man  out,  if  touched  with  the  ball. 

Sec.  4.    The  failure  of  a  preceding  runner  to  Effect  of  failure 
touch  a  base  (and  who  is  declared  out  there-  J^ShSase0 
for)  shall  not  affect  the  status  of  a  succeeding 
runner  who  touches  each  base  in  proper  order. 
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After  fair  hit. 


After  four  balls. 


After  three 
strikes. 

Hit  by  pitched 
ball. 


Catcher's 
interference. 


Fair  hit  touch 

umpire  or  runner 

on  fair  ground. 
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After  the  batsman  makes  a  fair  hit  in  which  he  is  not  put 
out  he  must  touch  first,  second  and  third  bases,  and  then  the 
home  plate  in  regular  succession  in  order  to  score  a  run.  This 
applies  to  a  fair  hit  over  a  fence. 

Sections  2,  3  and  4  of  Rule  52  are  all  new.  They  define 
base-running  much  better.  Section  2  puts  an  end  to  a  runner 
reversing  the  bases,  either  to  confuse  the  fielders  or  to  make 
the  game  look  absurd.  For  instance,  if  a  runner  has  left  first 
base  and  has  legally  touched  second  base  and  has  a  legal 
claim  to  second  base,  he  may  not  deliberately  run  the  reverse 
way  back  to  first  base  and  expect  to  escape  the  penalty  of 
being  put  out.  If  he  violates  the  rule  as  it  now  reads  he  is 
out  if  he  is  touched  with  the  ball  or  the  ball  is  held  on  the 
base  that  the  runner  was  entitled  to  hold. 

Section  3  makes  it  clear  which  runner  is  entitled  to  a  base 
without  being  put  out  when  two  runners  occupy  the  same 
base.  This  question  arises  hundreds  of  times  throughout  the 
playing  season  and  is  the  basis  of  numerous  questions  asked 
of  the  editor  of  the  Guide  annually. 

Section  4  puts  an  end  to  the  argument  that  because  a  pre- 
ceding runner  failed  to  touch  a  base  and  is  put  out,  the  run- 
ner who  follows  is  also  out. 

When  the  Batsman  Becomes  a  Base-Runner. 
RULE     The  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner : 

53        Section  1.    Instantly  after  he  makes 
a  fair  hit. 

Sec.  2.  Instantly  after  "Four  Balls"  have 
been  called  by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.  Instantly  after  "Three  Strikes"  have 
been  declared  by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  4.  If,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
strike  at  the  ball,  his  person  or  clothing  be  hit 
by  a  pitched  ball  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire,  he  plainly  makes  no  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  pitched  ball. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  catcher  interfere  with  him  in 
or  prevent  him  from  striking  at  a  pitched  ball. 

Sec.  6.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or 
clothing  of  the  umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  fair 
ground. 
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The  batsman  must  run  to  first  base  immediately  after  mak-   Batsman  must 
ing  a  fair  hit,  or  when  four  balls  have  been   called   by  the   run. 
umpire,    or   when    three    strikes    have    been    declared    by    the 
umpire. 

Section  4  means  that  if  the  pitcher  tosses  a  slow  ball  and   Must  avoid  slow 
the  batter  deliberately  permits  the  ball  to  hit  him,  it  must  be  ball« 
called  a  ball,  and  the  batter  may  not  have  permission  to  go 
to  first  base,  as  he  would  have  had  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire,  the  pitcher  was  more  at  fault. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  run  to  first  base  without  being 
put  out  if  the  catcher  interferes  with  him  or  tries  to  prevent 
him  from  striking  at  the  ball. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  first  base,  without  being  put 
out,  if  before  touching  a  fielder  a  fair  hit  ball  touches  either 
the  person  or  clothing  of  an  umpire  or  a  base-runner  who  is 
on  fair  ground. 

Entitled  to  Bases. 
RULE     The    base-runner   shall   be    entitled,  Fourbaiis. 
54  ,      without  liability  to  be  put  out,  to  ad- 
vance a  base  in  the  following  cases : 

Section  1.    If,  while  the  batsman,  he  becomes 
a  base-runner  by  reason  of  "four  balls,"  or  for 
being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  or  for  being  inter-  ^j^£* 
f  ered  with  by  the  catcher  in  striking  at  a  pitched 
ball,  or  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or  mt  by  pitched 
clothing  of  the  umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  fair  balL 
ground  before  touching  a  fielder.     Provided, 
that  if  a  fair  hit  hall  strike  the  umpire  after 
having  passed  a  fielder,  or  having  been  touched 
by  a  fielder,  the  ball  shall  be  considered  in 
play.    Also,  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  umpire  Fair  hit  touch 
on  foul  ground,  the  ball  shall  be  in  play.  g™unl°nfair 

Note  the  change  made  about  the  ball  striking  the  umpire 
after  having  passed  a  fielder  or  having  been  touched  by  a 
fielder;  also  about  a  fair  hit  ball  striking  the  umpire  while 
the  latter  is  on  foul  ground. 

Sec.  2.    If  the  umpire  awards  to  a  succeeding  when  batsman 

batsman  a  base  on  four  balls,  or  for  being  hit  by  SisyShubv11 

a  pitched  ball,  or  being  interfered  with  by  the  pitched  ban  or 

catcher  in  striking  at  a  pitched  ball  and  the  Interferes, 


Batter  doesn't 
run  on  balk. 


Backstop  90  feet 
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base-runner  be  thereby  forced  to  vacate  the  base 
held  by  him. 

Whenever  the  umpire  sends  the  batsman  to  first  base  after 
four  balls  have  been  called,  or  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball, 
or  because  he  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  catcher,  all 
runners  on  bases  immediately  ahead  of  him  may  advance  a 
base  each  without  being  put  out.  A  runner  on  second  or  third 
base  with  first  base  unoccupied  would  not  be  considered  a 
runner  immediately  ahead. 

Sec.  3.    If  the  umpire  call  a  "Balk." 

Any  base-runner  is  .entitled  to  advance  one  base  when  the 
umpire  calls  a  balk.     The  batter  is  not  a  base-runner. 

Sec.  4.  If  a  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  pass 
the  catcher  and  touch  any  fence  or  building 
within  ninety  (90)  feet  of  the  home  base. 

Note  that  the  regulation  distance  to  the  backstop  is  ninety 
feet.  Within  ninety  feet  the  runner  gets  a  base  by  ground  rule 
and  playing  rule.  There  are  backstops  in  major  league  grounds 
that  are  within  90  feet  of  home  plate,  the  short  distance  being 
made  necessary  by  limitation  of  ground  area. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  be  prevented  from  making  a 
base  by  the  obstruction  of  a  fielder,  unless  the 
latter  have  the  ball  in  his  hand  ready  to  touch 
the  base-runner. 

if  fielder      Sec,  6.     If  the  fielder  stop  or  catch  a  batted 

f Tnygpalt  of  ball  or  a  thrown  ball  with  his  cap,  glove  or  any 

uniform  at  part  of  his  uniform,  while  detached  from  its 

thrown  or  batted    ^  -.  ,   .      9  .-, 

bail,  proper  place  on  his  person,  the  runner  or  run- 
ners shall  be  entitled  to  three  bases  if  a  batted 
ball  or  to  two  bases  if  a  thrown  ball. 

All  base-runners  may  advance  three  bases  whenever  a  fielder 
stops  or  catches  a  batted  ball  with  his  hat,  cap,  glove,  or  any 
part  of  his  uniform  detached  from  its  proper  place  on  his 
person.    If  a  thrown  ball,  b^se-runners  may  advance  two  bases. 

Section  5  means  that  a  runner  must  be  given  a  clear  path 
unless  the  fielder  has  the  ball  waiting  for  him. 

If  a  fielder  is  foolish  enough  to  try  to  make  a  clownish 
catch  of  a  batted  ball,  each  runner  gets  three  bases.  If  the 
fielder  trks  the  same  thing  with  a  thrown  ball,  each  runner 
gets  two  bases. 


If  fielder 
obstructs. 
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Sec.  7.     If  a  thrown  or  pitched  ball  strike  the  if  thrown  or 
person  or  clothing  of  an  umpire  the  ball  shall  be  ^?kef  umpire. 
considered  in  play  and  the  base-runner  or  run- 
ners shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  bases  they  can 
make. 

Younger  players  should  note  this.  Runners  get  all  the  bases 
they  can. 

Sec.  8.  If  a  thrown  hall  strike  a  coacher  on  Thrown  ban 
foul  around  the  hall  shall  he  considered  in  strikes  coacher. 
play.  Provided,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  the  coacher  intentionally  interfere  ivith 
such  thrown  hall,  the  runner  or  runners  must 
return  to  the  last  hases  touched,  and  the 
coacher  penalized  hy  removal  from  the  playing 
field. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  provision.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem  to  make  it  worth*  while  to  interfere  on  the  part  of  the 
coacher,  but  when  the  penalty  is  noted  it  will  be  a  very  foolish 
coacher  who  will  not  try  his  best  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
thrown  balls. 

Sec.  9.— The  Intentional  Pass.  It  shall  catcher  may  not 
he  illegal  for  the  catcher  to  leave  his  natural  -  padssintentional 
position  immediately  and  directly  hack  of  the 
plate  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pitcher  to 
intentionally  give  a  hase  on  halls  to  a  hats- 
man.  If  the  catcher  shall  move  out  of  posi- 
tion prior  to  the  time  of  the  hall  leaving  the 
pitcher's  hand,  all  runners  on  hases  shall  he 
entitled  to  advance  one  hase. 

This  is  the  exact  rule  which  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
intentional  pass.  Note  distinctly  that  if  the  catcher  moves 
out  of  his  position  prior  to  the  time  that  the  ball  leaves  the 
pitcher's  hands,  all  runners  on  bases  are  entitled  to  advance 
one  base  each.  The  intent  of  this  rule  is  to  make  quite  a 
radical  change  in  Base  Ball  strategy.  That  it  will  lead  up  to 
argument  is  probable,  but  it  should  be  given  a  fair  test  in 
order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  intentional  base 
on  balls  can  be  correctly  ruled  against.  Some  managers  regard 
the  intentional  base  on  balls  as  excellent  strategy. 
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When  base- 
runner  must 
return  to  base, 
not  out. 
Foul  not  caught. 


Illegally 
batted  ball. 


Dead  ball. 


If  fourth  ball  it 
-constitutes  force. 


Dead  ball,  but 
not  fourth  ball. 


Catcher 

interfered  with 

by  umpire. 


Pitched  ball 
touching 
batsman. 


Umpire  struck 
by  fair  hit  ball. 


Interference  of 
batsman,  base- 
runner,  or 
coacher. 


Not  necessary 

to  touch 

intervening  bases. 
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Returning  to  Bases. 

RULE      The  base-runner  shall  return  to  his 
55         base  without  liability  to  be  put  out : 
Section  1.     If  the  umpire  declares  any  foul 
not  legally  caught. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  umpire  declares  an  illegally 
batted  ball. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  umpire  declares  a  dead  ball, 
unless  it  be  also  the  fourth  unfair  ball,  and  he 
be  thereby  forced  to  take  the  next  base,  as 
provided  in  Eule  54,  Section  2.  Provided ^such 
fourth  unfair  ball  shall  not  he  called  if  tJie 
umpire  declare  the  ball  "dead"  hecause  of  a 
pitched  hall  accidentalhi  hitting  the  hat,  as 
described  in  clause  2  of  Rule  35. 

This  is  an  important  exception.  A  dead  ball,  resulting  from 
a  pitcher's  ball  accidentally  hitting  the  bat,  is  nothing. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  um- 
pire, while  stationed  back  of  the  bat,  interfere 
with  the  catcher  in  an  attempt  to  throw. 

Sec.  5.  If  a  pitched  ball  at  which  the  bats- 
man strikes  but  misses,  touch  any  part  of  the 
batsman's  person. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  umpire  be  struck  by  a  fair  hit 
ball  before  touching  a  fielder ;  in  which  case  no 
base  shall  be  run  unless  necessitated  by  the  bats- 
man becoming  a  base-runner,  and  no  run  shall 
be  scored  unless  all  the  bases  are  occupied. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  umpire  declare  the  batsman 
or  another  base-runner  out  for  interference. 

Sec.  8.  If  the  coacher  intentionally  inter- 
fere with  a  thrown  ball,  as  described  in  Section 
8,  Rule  5Jf. 

Sec.  9.  In  any  and  all  of  these  cases  the  base- 
runner  is  not  required  to  touch  the  intervening 
bases  in  returning  to  the  base  he  is  legally  en- 
titled to. 
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The   runner   is   obliged    to    go   back'  to    the    base   which   he  Foul  caught  on 
originally  held  when  the  ball  was  batted  foul  if  the  ball  is  not   Ay,  runner  may 
caught.     The  runner  cannot  be  put  out  while  returning.     If  a   orighiaYbase?  ^ 
foul  is  caught  on  the  fly,  the  runner  is  liable  to  be  "doubled 
up"  on  the  base  from  which  he  ran   if   he   cannot   get   back 
before  ball  is  thrown  to  base  after  foul  is  caught.    In  the  case 
of  an  illegally  batted  ball,  the  runner  must  return  to  the  base 
from   which    he    has    advanced,    although   that   rule   has    been 
known  to  be  overlooked  in  a  major  league  game  where,  after 
the  batter  had  been  called  out  for  illegally  batting,  the  runners   illegally  batted 
were  not  sent  back  to  bases,  as  they  should  have  been,  exactly   ball. 
£s  in  the  instance  of  a  foul  hit. 

If  the  umpire  gets  in  the  way  of  the  catcher  by  accident, 
the  runner  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  mishap  to  the  catcher, 
but  must  go  back  to  his  original  base. 

Note  in  Section  6  that  the  fair  hit  must  strike  the  umpire 
before  the  ball  touches  the  person  of  a  fielder. 

Note  again  in  Section  7,  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  if 
the  runner  be  declared  out  "for  interference,"  the  runners 
ahead  shall  return  to  base. 

In  returning  to  base  under  the  above  circumstances,  runners 
may  go  across  the  diamond  to  get  back  to  the  original  base. 


When  Base-Runners  are  Out. 

RULE     The  base-runner  is  out : 
56         Section   1.     If,    after  three    strikes  Runner  hinder- 
have  been  declared  against  him  while  the  bats-  ing  catcher- 
man,  the  third  strike  ball  be  not  legally  caught 
and  he  plainly  attempts  to  hinder  the  catcher 
from  fielding  the  ball. 

Sec.  2.     If,  having  made  a  fair  hit  while  bats-  caught  Ay. 
man,  such  fair  hit  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a 
fielder  before  touching  the  ground  or  any  object  Ban  must  not  be 
other  than  a  fielder ;  provided,  it  be  not  caught  ®*J!f£f  unfform 
in  a  fielder's  hat,  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other 
part  of  his  uniform. 

Sec.  3.     If,  when  the  umpire  has  declared  Three  strikes. 
*■  Three  Strikes  "  on  him  while  the  batsman,  the 
third  strike  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a  fielder 
before  touching  the  ground ;  provided,  it  be  not 
caught  in  a  fielder's  cap,   protector,   pocket  or 
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other  part  of  his  uniform,  or  touch  some  object 
other  than  a  fielder  before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit,  he 
be  touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  a  fielder 
before  he  shall  have  touched  first  base. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit, 
the  ball  be  securely  held  by  a  fielder  while 
touching  first  base  with  any  part  of  his  person 
before  such  base-runner  touch  first  base. 

Sec.  6.  If,  in  running  the  last  half  of  the  dis- 
tance from  home  base  to  first  base,  while  the 
ball  is  being  fielded  to  first  base,  he  run  outside 
the  three-foot  lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  7,  unless 
he  do  so  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball. 

Sec.  7.  If,  in  running  from  first  to  second 
base,  from  second  to  third  base,  or  from  third  to 
home  base,  he  run  more  than  three  feet  from  a 
direct  line  between  a  base  and  the  next  one  in 
regular  or  reverse  order  to  avoid  being  touched 
by  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder.  But  in  case 
a  fielder  be  occupying  a  base-runner ?s  proper 
path  in  attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball,  then 
the  base-runner  shall  run  out  of  direct  line  to 
the  next  base  and  behind  said  fielder  and  shall 
not  be  declared  out  for  so  doing. 

Sec.  8.  If  he  fail  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting 
to  field  a  batted  ball,  in  the  manner  described  in 
Sections  6  and  7  of  this  rule,  or  in  any'  way 
obstruct  a  fielder  in  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  or  intentionally  interfere  with  a 
thrown  ball ;  provided,  that  if  two  or  more 
fielders  attempt  to  field  a  batted  ball,  and  the 
base-runner  come  in  contact  with  one  or  more 
of  them,  the  umpire  shall  determine  which 
fielder  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  rule,  and 
shall  not  decide  the  base-runner  out  for  coming 
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in  contact  with  a  fielder  other  than  the  one  the 
umpire  determines  to  be  entitled  to  field  such 
batted  ball.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  goes  through  an  Fairhit 
in  fielder,  and  hits  a  runner  immediately  back  through  fielder^ 
of  him,  the  umpire  must  not  declare  the  run- 
ner out  for  being  hit  by  a  batted  ball.  In  mak- 
ing such  decision  the  umpire  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  ball  passed  through  the  infield 
and  that  no  other  in  fielder  had  the  chance  to 
make  a  play  on  the  ball.  If,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  umpire,  the  runner  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionally licks  such  a  hit  ball,  on  which  the 
infielder  has  missed  a  play,  then  the  runner 
must  be  called  out  for  interference. 

Sec.  9.     If  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  Base-runner 
play,  he  be  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  ^$^'- 
a  fielder,    unless  some  part  of  his  person  be 
touching  the  base  he  is  entitled  to    occupy  ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  ball  be  held  by  the  rieider  must 
fielder  after  touching  him,   unless    the    base-  holdbalL 
runner  deliberately  knock  it  out  of  his  hand. 
The  ball  must  be  firmly  held  by  the  fielder  after  Must  not 
touching  the  runner.    The  ball  cannot  be  jug-  "jug§le" baIL 
gled,  even  though  the  fielder  may  retain  pos- 
session of  the  ball  and  prevent  same  from  drop 
ping  to  the  ground. 

Sec.  10.    If,   when  a  fair  or  foul  hit   ball  Base-mnner 
(other  than  a  foul  tip  as  defined  in  Rule  46)  be  .™J&3^£ 
legally  caught  by  a  fielder,  such  ball  be  legally  a^fflfairorh 
held  by  a  fielder  on  the  base  occupied  by  the 
base-runner  when  such  ball  was  batted,  or  the 
base-runner .  be  touched  with  the  ball  in  the 
hands  of  a  fielder,  before  he  retouch  such  base 
after  such  fair  or  foul  hit  ball  was  so  caught; 
provided,  that  the  base-runner  shall  not  be  out 
in  such  case,    if,   after  the    ball    was    legally 
caught  as  above,  it  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by 
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the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold  it  on  said 
base,  or  touch  the  base-runner  out  with  it ; 
but  if  the  base-runner,  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  base,  detach  it  from  its  fastening 
before  being  touched  or  forced  out,  he  shall  be 
declared  safe.  A  base-runner  who  holds  his 
base  on  a  fly  ball  shall  have  the  right  to  ad- 
vance the  moment  such  fit/  ball  touches  the 
hands  of  a  fielder. 

Sec.  11.  If,  when  the  batsman  becomes  a 
base-runner,  the  first  base,  or  the  first  and 
second  bases,  or  the  first,  second  and  third 
bases  be  occupied,  any  base-runner  so  occupying 
a  base  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  hold  it,  and 
may  be  put  out  at  the  next  base  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  running  to  first  base,  or  by  being 
touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder 
at  any  time  before  any  base-runner  following 
him  in  the  batting  order  be  put  out,  unless  the 
umpire  should  decide  the  hit  of  the  batsman  to 
be  an  infield  fly  according  to  Section  8  of  Rule  51. 

Sec.  12.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  him  before 
touching  a  fielder,  and,  in  such  case,  no  base 
shall  be  run  unless  necessitated  by  the  batsman 
becoming  a  base-runner,  but  no  run  shall  be 
scored  or  any  other  base-runner  put  out  until 
the  umpire  puts  the  ball  back  into  play. 

Sec.  13.  If,  when  advancing  bases,  or  forced 
to  return  to  a  base,  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he 
fail  to  touch  the  intervening  base  or  bases,  if 
any,  in  the  regular  or  reverse  order,  as  the  case 
may  be,  he  may  be  put  out  by  the  ball  being 
held  by  a  fielder  on  any  base  he  failed  to  touch, 
or  by  being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of 
a  fielder  in  the  same  manner  as  in  running  to 
first  base;  provided,  that  the  base-runner  shall 
not  be  out  in  such  case  if  the  ball  be  delivered 
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to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold  Not  out  if 
it  on  said  base  or  touch  the  base-runner  with  it.  pj^ner  delivers 

ball  before  out 

Sec.  14.     If,  when  the  umpire  call      Play,"  is  claimed. 
after  the  suspension  of  a  game,  he  fail  to  return  ^atjjjj™t0 
to  and  touch  the  base  he  occupied  when  "Time"  ^l^vnm*" 
was    called    before    touching    the    next    base ;  was  called- 
provided,    the  base-runner^  shall  not  be  out,  in 
such  case,  if  the  ball  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by 
the  pitcher,    before  the  fielder^  hold  it  on  said 
base  or  touch  the  base-runner  with  it. 

Sec.  15.     If  with  one  or  no  one  out  and  a  Runner  on 
base-runner  on   third   base,    the    batsman    in-  {nierferesatan 
terf eres  with  a  play  being  made  at  home  plate,     home  piate. 

Sec.  16.     If  he  pass  a  preceding  base-runner  passing 
before  such  runner  has  been  legally  put  out  he  5^1eecrins 
shall  be  declared  out  immediately. 

Sec.  17.    If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  Base-runne* 
the  coacher  at  third  base  by  touching  or  hold-  coacher.by 
ing  the  runner  physically  assists  him  in  return- 
ing to  or  leaving  the  third  base.     The  runner, 
however,  should  not  be  declared  out  if  no  play 
is  being  made. 

Sec.  18.     The  base-runner  in  running  to  first  o™ 
base  may  overrun  said  base  after  touching  it  in  first  bas 
passing  without  incurring  liability  to  be  out  for 
being  off  said  base,  provided  he  return  at  once  Must  return  at 
and  retouch  -the  base,  after  which  he  may  be  put  ^ouchbase. 
out  as  at  any  other  base.     If,  after  overrunning 
first  base,   he  attempts  to  run  to  second  base,  when  base- 
before  returning  to  first  base,  he  shall  forfeit  exemetionlfeits 
such  exemption  from  liability  to  be  put  out. 

Sec.  19.     If,  while  third  base  is  occupied,  the  Third  base 
coacher  stationed  near  that  base  shall  run  in  the  occupied- 
direction  of  home  base  on  or  near  the  base  line  towSdhSSto 
while  a  fielder  is  making  or  trying  to  make  a  disconcert  newer. 
play  on  a  batted  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly,  or  on 
a  thrown  ball,  or  a  fly  ball,  and  thereby  draws 
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a  throw  to  home  base,  the  base-runner  entitled 
to  third  base  shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire 
for  the  coacher's  interference  with  and  pre- 
vention of  the  legitimate  play. 

Sec.  20.  If  one  or  more  members  of  the  team 
at  bat  stand  or  collect  at  or  around  a  base  for 
which  a  base-runner  is  trying,  thereby  confu- 
sing the  fielding  side  and  adding  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  such  play,  the  base-runner  shall  be 
declared  out  for  the  interference  of  his  team- 
mate or  team-mates. 

Sec.  21.  In  event  a  base-runner  is  trying  to 
score  from  third  base  on  a  pitched  ball  or  the 
''squeeze"  play,  a  "balk"  and  also  an  "inter- 
ference" should  be  called  if  the  catcher  runs 
out  in  front  of  the  plate  to  catch  the  ball:  and 
the  runner  shall  be  allowed  to  score  and  the 
batsman  be  entitled  to  first  base.  The  same 
penalties -must  be  imposed  in  case  the  catcher 
pushes  the  batsman  out  of  the  ivay,  or  tips  his 
bat. 

Sec.  22.  Definition  of  a  "Forced"  Play. — 
A  force-out  can  be  made  only  when  a  base-run- 
ner legally  loses  the  right  to  the  base  he  occu- 
pies by  reason  of  the  batsman  becoming  a  base- 
runner,  and  he  is  thereby  obliged  to  advance. 

There  is  more  in  Rule  56  than  in  all  the  other  rules  of  the 
base  ball  decalogue. 

Section  1  tells  the  batter  very  plainly  that  if  he  interferes 
with  the  catcher  when  the  latter  has  not  caught  the  third 
strike,  he  suffers  the  penalty  of  being  called  out. 

"Momentarily  held,"  in  Section  2,  means  "firmly  held,"  in 
the  sense  that  the  ball  is  not  afterwards  dropped  to  the  ground. 

Section  3.  In  this  case  "fielder,"  of  course,  refers  to  the 
catcher.  If  there  is  a  runner  on  first  base  and  no  one  out,  or 
only  one  out,  the  catcher  does  not  even  have  to  hold  the  ball. 
The  batter  is  out  automatically  (see  Section  6  of  Rule  51). 
It  is  a  "bone"  play  for  a  runner  who  is  on  first  to  think  he  must 
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RULE  5S 

run   when    the   batter   has    a    third   strike    called   on   him"  and 
uie  catcher  drops  the  ball,  unless  two  hands  are  out. 

Section  4  says  "fielder/'  because  any  fielder— pitcher,  catcher 
or  nrst  or  second  baseman— can  touch  the  runner  out  if  pos- 
sible before  the  latter  gets  to  first  base.  In  other  words,  the 
nrst  baseman  does  not  have  a  monopoly  of  putting  runners 
out  at  first  base. 

Section  5  defines  the  second  way  of  putting  runners  out  at 
Urst,  11  a  fielder— meaning  any  player  of  side  not  at  bat— 
with  the  ball  in  his  possession,  touches  first  base  before  the 
runner  arrives  at  the  base,  the  runner  is  out. 

Often  when  a  batter  makes  a  long  hit  on  which  it  appears 
he  may  go  to  second  base,  or  third,  or  home,  he  runs  outside 
the  base  path  while  rounding  first  base  and  there  are  some 
who  instantly  shout  that  he  is  out  "for  running  out  of  the  line  " 
JNote  what  Section  6  says.  The  runner  is  out  only  for  running- 
out  of  line  if  the  ball  is  being  fielded  to  first  base  and  he 
runs  out  to  avoid  being  put  out.  It  is  apparent  that  the  farther 
he  deviates  from  the  base  path,  the  more  he  is  handicapping 
himself.  To  cite  an  extraordinary  circumstance:  The  runner 
could  even  stop,  sit  on  the  players'  bench  and  then  resume 
his  run  to  first  base  (provided  he  returned  to  the  base  path 
at  the  point  from  which  he  left  it)  without  liability  to  be 
called  out  if  the  ball  had  not  been  held  on  first  base  before 
he  reached  it.  When  a  batter  hits  for  a  home  run  the  ball  is 
not  fielded  t©  first  base  on  the  first  play,  except  the  runner  is 
presumed  to  have  omitted  to  touch  first  base,  which  is  quite 
another  matter  from  running  out  of  line. 

Section  7  holds  the  runner  to  the  base  line  to  avoid  bein* 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  runner  is  trying  for  a  long  distance  hit,  the  base 
line  rule  is  not  exacted.  He  can  make  his  turn  as  best  he 
can  so  that  he  shall  not  cut  the  bases.  The  runner  never  is 
out  if  he  runs  behind  a  fielder  who  is  trying  to  field  the  ball. 
He  may  run  in  front  of  the  fielder;  indeed,  sometimes  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  but  he  must  be  careful  that 
lie  does  not  interfere  with  the  fielder. 

Section  8  is  easily  understood.  If  the  fielders  have  run  into 
one  another,  the  runner  is  not  at  fault  if  the  collision  happens 
to  be  with  that  fielder  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  had 
the  lesser  opportunity  to  field  the  ball.  The  added  change  has 
clarified  the  original  rule. 

The  runner  is  always  out  at  any  time  he  is  touched  by 
the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder,  unless  the  runner 
is  on  the  base  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled.  The  ball,  how- 
ever, must  be  held  by  the  fielder  after  he  has  touched  the 
runner.     If  the  runner  deliberately  knocks  the  ball  out  of  the 
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fielder's  hands  to  avoid  being  put  out,  he  must  be  declared 
out.  Note  that  the  new  addition  to  the  rule  states  the  ball 
cannot  be  juggled. 

Section  10  means  that  the  runner  is  out  if  he  cannot  get 
back  to  the  base  that  he  originally  occupied,  after  a  foul  or 
fly  catch  has  been  made,  and  the  ball  has  been  thrown  to  the 
base  ahead  of  him.  For  instance,  a  runner  is  on  second  base. 
The  ball  is  batted  so  hard  and  so  close  to  the  foul  line  that 
the  runner  is  sure  it  is  a  fair  hit.  He  starts  to  run  and  when 
he  arrives  at  third  finds  that  the  hit  was  foul.  In  the  mean- 
time the  ball  has  been  thrown  to  second  ahead  of  him  and 
held  on  the  base.  That  retires  the  runner.  The  same  prevails 
at  first  and  third  bases.  If  the  runner  slides  back  to  a  base 
or  jumps  into  it,  and  unloosens  it  from  its  fastening,  he  is  safe 
because  he  does  not  follow  the  base,  but  the  base  follows  him. 
If  a  fielder  can  touch  him  with  the  ball  before  he  can  regain 
the  original  base  he  is  out.  The  new  clause  in  the  rule  says 
the  base-runner  shall  have  the  right  to  advance  the  moment 
a  fly  ball  touches  the  fielder's  hands. 
Batsman  the  Section  11  embraces  the  much  misunderstood  "force"  rule, 
only  player  who  ]\t0  runner  can  De  forced  on  the  base  paths  except  the  bats- 
can  start  a  i  i  -i-*       .  .  ■> 

"force  play."  man  becomes  a  base-runner,  r  or  instance,  with  runners  on, 
say,  all  of  the  bases,  the  runner  on  third  suddenly  decides  to 
steal  home  and  the  runner  on  second  moves  up  to  third  base 
and  touches  it.  The  runner,  who  had  been  on  third,  however, 
decides  that  he  can  not  make  home  safely,  and  returns  to 
third  base.  He  is  legally  entitled  to  do  so,  while  the  runner 
who  had  come  up  from  second  will  have  to  hurry  back 
to  that  base  the  best  way  he  can.  Many  amateurs  think  that 
the  moment  the  runner  on  second  touches  third  base,  the 
runner  who  was  on  third  becomes  "forced"  to  the  plate,  but 
he  is  not.  The  same  applies  in  like  manner  to  runners  on 
first  and  second,  respectively.  The  runner  is  always  entitled 
to  return  to  the  base  he  held  originally — always  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  put  out  by  being  touched  with  the  ball  until 
that  time  when  the  batsman  forces  all  runners  immediately  pre- 
ceding him  by  becoming  a  base-runner.  If  there  were  three 
runners  on  bases  when  that  happened,  all  of  them  necessarily 
would  have  to  start.  The  runner  on  third  base  would  try  to  get 
home,  the  runner  on  second  would  try  to  get  to  third,  and  the 
runner  on  first  would  try  to  get  to  second,  while  the  batter 
would  try  to  beat  the  ball  to  first.  His  play  at  bat  forced  every-*' 
body,  but  until  the  batter  starts  a  force  play  there  is  no  force 
play  in  base  ball.  Nine-tenths  of  the  "knotty  problems"  sub- 
mitted to  the  editor  of  the  Guide  each  year  bear  upon  miscon- 
struction of  what  constitutes  a  "force."  In  the  event  of  an  in- 
field fly,  the  umpire  is  expected  to  announce  "infield  fly"  or 
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"outfield  fly,"  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  kill  the   "force." 

When  he  says,  "batter  out,"  it  is  an  infield  fly  and  the  runners 

may  hold  their  bases  in  safety. 

After  a  long  fly  to  the  outfield  is  caught — fair  or  foul  fly — the   Runners  may 
base-runners  have  the  privilege  of  trying   to   advance  a  base,   start  from  base 
at  their  own  risk.     On  a  long  foul  fly  to  the  outfield,  with  a   J^^hes  fielders' 
runner  on  third  and  a  long  throw  to  the  home  plate  in  pros-   hands/ 
pect,  it  is  not  always  good  policy  for  a  fielder  to  try  for  the 
foul.     A  fast  runner  may  beat  the  throw-in.     Ball  games  have 
been  lost  by  outfielders  not  taking  careful  note  of  such  condi- 
tions. 

The  runner  is  out  if  he  is  hit  while  on  fair  territory  by  a   Batter  entitled 
batted  ball.     The  ball  is  dead.     That  should  not  be  forgotten,   to  first  when 
The  batter  takes  his  base,  however.  base"  runnel tS 

If  the  runner,  in  trying  for  a  three-base  hit,  should  fail  to 
touch  either  first  or  second  base,  he  is  out  if  the  attention  of  Latter  out. 
the  umpire  is  called  to  the  play,  and  if  the  umpire  saw  the 
omission.    In  like  manner,  if  the  runner  in  returning  to  bases — 
the   ball   being   in    play — fail   to    touch  the    bases   in   regular   Umpire's 
order,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so  because  of  the  play  that  is   ^called  to 
being  made,  he  is  out,  if  the  attention  of  the  umpire  is  called   omission  to 
to  his  transgression,  and  if  the  umpire  saw  his  failure  to  do  so.    touch  bases. 
If  the  pitcher  has  delivered  the  ball  to  the  batter  before  the 
claim  is  made,  the  runner  may  not  be  called  out.     It  should 
foe  noted  that  the  attention  of  the  umpire  must  be  called  to 
the  act  of  a  runner  having  omitted  to  touch  a  base.     The  um- 
pire is  a  referee,  not  a  policeman;   and  questions  of  fact  are, 
submitted  to  him  for  decision  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

Calling    "Play"    or    "Time"    is    exactly    as    calling    fair    or   Calling  "Play" 
foul,  so  far  as  returning  and  touching  a  base  is  concerned.  or  "Time." 

Section  15  gives  the  umpire  right  to  call  the  runner  out  at   Batter  not  out 
third  base  if  there  is  such  a  runner,   and  if  there  is  no  one    on  interference 
out  or  one  out  and  the  batsman  interferes  with  a  play  that  is  '}f  base-runner 
being  made  at  home  plate.     It  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  if  the  runner  is  called  out,  the  batter  may  not  be  called 
out  also. 

A  base-runner  never  should  be  foolish  enough  to  pass  a  pre- 
ceding base-runner.  This  seems  like  an  unnecessary  warning, 
but  there  have  been  instances  where  base-runners  have  been 
that  foolish. 

Section  17  is  now  so  clear  that  no  misunderstanding  should   Coaeher -s 
arise  as  to  its  intent.     The  wording  of  the  rule  makes  it  very   "interference.*' 
plain  when  the  runner  is,  and  is  not,  out. 

When  the  runner  goes  to  first  base,   after  he  has  finished   Overrunning 
being  a  batter,  he  may  overrun  the  base  as  far  as  he  wishes  first  base. 
and  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  if  he  should 
make  an  apparent  effort  to  go  Jo  second  base,  when  he  thus 
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overruns  first  base,  he  loses  his  right  to  return  to  first  base 
without  exemption  from  being  put  out. 

Section  19  warns  the  coacher  at  third  not  to  try  to  fool  the 
players  of  the  team  in  the  field  into  making  a  false  throw  to 
head  off  an  apparent  runner  trying  to  score.  Before  the  rule 
was  adopted  there  were  some  players  who  made  a  specialty  of 
this  unsportsmanlike  practice  and  became  more  adept  at  it 
than  they  did  in  playing  the  game. 

Section  20  very  plainly  tells  the  players  of  the  side  at  bat 
to  keep  away  from  the  bases  unless  they  are  runners,^  or  bat- 
ters, or  legitimate  coachers. 

When  Umpire  Shall  Declare  an  Out. 

Appeal  must  be     RULE     The  umpire  shall  declare  the  batsman 

d^cisSnwhen        57        or  base-runner  out,  without  waiting 

runner  cuts  a  for  an  appeal  for  such  decision,  in  all  cases  where 

firstlSprroperrys.  such  player  be  put  out  in  accordance  with  any  of 

these  rules,  except  Sections  10,  13  and  18  of 

Rule  56. 

An  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  umpire  when  a  runner 
"cuts  a  base,"  either  in  trying  for  a  long  hit,  or  in  returning 
to  the  base  that  he  held  originally.  The  umpire  may  see  the 
failure  to  touch  a  base,  but  he  must  not  rule  on  it,  unless 
players  of  the  team  in  the  field  have  been  as  observant  as  he 
and  ask  for  a  ruling.  Likewise,  if  a  runner  turns  toward 
second  base,  after  he  has  passed  first  base,  the  attention  of 
the  umpire  must  be  called  to  it  by  an  opposing  player  before 
the  runner  is  declared  out.  There  are  times  when  the  umpire 
does  not  observe  the  runner  omitting  to  touch  a  base.  If  a 
player  of  the  opposing  side  asks  for  the  ruling,  it  is  not  in  the 
province  of  the  umpire  to  declare  the  runner  out  if  the  umpire 
failed  to  see  the  runner  miss  the  base. 


jCoachers  may 

talk  only  to 

batsman  or 

runners. 


(  Must  not  incite 
spectators. 


Coaching  Rules. 

RULE  A  coacher  may  address  words  of  as- 
58  sistance  and  direction  to  the  base- 
runners  or  to  the  batsman.  He  shall  not,  by- 
words or  signs,  incite  or  try  to  incite  the  specta- 
tors to  demonstrations,  and  shall  not  use  language 
which  will  in  any  manner  refer  to  or  reflect  upon  a 
player  of  the  opposite  club,  the  umpire  or  the 
spectators.     Not  more  than  two  coachers,  who 
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must  be  players  in  the  uniform  of  the  team  at  0niy  two 
bat,  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  space  between  poachers. 
the  players'  and  the  coachers'  lines,  one  near  ^eaumrV 
first  and  the  other  near  third  base,  to  coach  base- 
runners.    If  there  be  more  than  the  legal  number 
of  coachers  or  this  rule  be  violated  in  any  respect 
the  umpire  must  order  the   illegal  coacher  or  megai  coachers 
coachers  to  the  bench,  and  if  his  order  be  not  tobencn- 
obeyed  within  one  minute,  the  umpire  shall  assess 
a  fine  of  $5.00  against  each  offending  player,  and 
upon  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  the  offending 
player  or  players  shall  be  debarred  from  further 
participation  in  the  game,  and  shall  leave  the 
playing  field  forthwith. 

Fines  are  not  assessed  in  amateur  games,  but  amateurs,  as 
well  as  professionals,  should  live  up  rigidly  to  the  rules  in 
regard  to  coaching.  There  is  nothing  meaner  than  to  appeal 
to  the  spectators  to  clamor  at  the  top  of  their  voices  against 
the  visiting  players.  One  of  the  most  disgusting  features  of 
any  game  is  the  use  of  language  equally  disgusting,  and  it  is 
not  good  sportsmanship  to  "ride"  the  opposing  players;  that 
is,  to  goad  them  to  anger  by  the  use  of  personalities. 

The  Scoring  of  Runs, 
RULE     One  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  a  Base-runner* 

m*r\  i  pj.  i  •  i  n        must  touch  all 

59        base-runner,     after     having    legally  bases  legally, 
touched  the  first  three  bases,  shall  legally  touch  before  tnree  out 
the  home  base  before  three  men  are  put  out ; 
provided,  however,  that  if  he  reach  home  on  or 
during  a  play  in  which  the  third  man  be  forced 
out  or  be  put  out  before  reaching  first  base,  a  h^o^Ufore 
run  shall  not  count.     (For  definition  of  a  "force-  reaching  first 
out"  see  Rule  56,  Sec.  22.) 

Again  the  "force  out"  is  brought  plainly  to  attention.  A  run  Defining 
cannot  be  scored,  if  the  third  hand  out  is  forced  out  or  is  put  force-out. 
out  before  he  reaches  first  base.  For  instance,  three  runners 
are  on  bases  and  the  batter  hits  a  slow  grounder  to  the  short- 
stop. Before  he  gets  the  ball  the  runner  on  third,  who  has  a 
good  start  toward  home,  is  quite  up  to  the  plate,  but  the 
runner  who  was  on  first  is  slow  and  the  shortstop  throws  him 
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out  before  he  is  able  to  make  second  base.     The  run  does  not 

count.     The  force  play  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  made  at 

first  base. 

When  runs        ^  there  is  a  runner  on  third  and  the  batter  hits  the  ball  to 

cannot  be    the  pitcher,  who  fumbles  it,  and  the  third  baseman  recovers  it 

scored  as  third   anci  throws  the  batter  out  at  first  baseband  it  is  the  third  hand 

put  out  out'  a  run  ^oes  not  score  even  if  tne  runner  on  third  was  over 
home  plate  before  the  ball  got  to  first  base.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  third  hand  should  be  put  out  at  second  base,  and 
not  on  a  force  play,  and  a  runner  on  third  should  have  scored 
before  the  put  out  was  made,  the  run  does  count.  Note  care- 
fully in  this  rule  that  the  force  play  must  be  the  third  out  to 
prevent  the  run  from  scoring,  or  that  the  third  hand  must  be 
out  before  the  batter  reaches  first  base  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  run  is  void. 

UMPIRES  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Power  to  Enforce  Decisions* 

RULE  The  umpires  are  the  representatives  of 
60  the  League  and  as  such  are  authorized 
and  required  to  enforce  each  section  of  this  code. 
They  shall  have  the  power  to  order  a  player,  cap- 
tain or  manager  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act 
which  in  their  judgment  is  necessary  to  give 
force  and  effect  to  one  or  all  of  these  rules,  and 
to  inflict  penalties  for  violations  of  the  ^ules  as 
hereinafter  prescribed.  In  order  to  define  their 
respective  duties,  the  umpire  judging  balls  and 
strikes  shall  be  designated  as  the  '  *  Umpire-in- 
Chief" ;  the  umpire  judging  base  decisions  as 
the  "  Field  Umpire". 

Umpires  in  amateur  games  have  equally  as  much  authority 
as  those  in  professional  games  except  that  fines  are  not  im- 
posed in  amateur  games. 

The  Umpire-in-Chief. 

RULE     Section  1.    The  Umpire-in-Chief  shall 

behind  Etcher!        61        take  position  back  of  the  catcher ;  he 

umpire-in-chief  shall  have  full  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for 

in  fun  charge,  y^  pr0per conduct  of  the  game.    With  exception 

of  the  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Field  Umpire, 


Umpires  enforce 
all  rules. 


Players, 

captains  and 

managers  under 

their  control. 


Umpire-in-Chief 

decides  balls 

and  strikes. 


Field  umpire 
on  bases. 
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as  described  in  Rule  62,  the  Umpire-in-Chief  shall 
render  all  the  decisions  that  ordinarily  would  de- 
volve upon  a  single  umpire,  and  which  are  pre- 
scribed for '  'The  Umpire' '  in  these  Playing  Rules. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  call  and  count  as  a  "ball  " 
any  unfair  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  to  the 
batsman.  He  shall  also  call  and  count  as  a 
1 ' strike' '  any  fairly  delivered  ball  which  passes 
over  any  portion  of  the  home  base,  and  within 
the  batsman's  legal  range  as  defined  in  Rule  31, 
whether  struck  at  or  not  by  the  batsman  ;  or  a 
foul  tip  which  is  caught  by  the  catcher  standing 
within  the  lines  of  his  position,  within  10  feet  of 
the  home  base  ;  or  which,  after  being  struck  at 
and  not  hit,  strike  the  person  of  the  batsman  ; 
or  when  the  ball  be  bunted  foul  by  the  batsman; 
or  any  foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly  unless 
the  batsman  has  two  strikes ;  provided,  however, 
that  a  pitched  ball  shall  not  be  called  or  counted 
a  "ball"  or  "strike"  by  the  umpire  until  it  has 
passed  the  home  plate. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  render  base  decisions  in  the 
following  instances:  (1)  If  the  ball  is  hit 
fair,  with  a  runner  on  first,  he  must  go  to 
third  base  to  take  a  possible  decision ;  (2)  with 
more  than  one  base  occupied,  he  shall,  on  ap- 
peal, decide  whether  or  not  a  runner  on  third 
leaves  that  base  before  a  fly  ball  is  caught ;  (3) 
in  case  of  a  runner  being  caught  between  third 
and  home,  when  more  than  one  base  is  occu- 
pied, he  shall  make  the  decision  on  the  runner 
nearest  the  home  plate. 

Note  the  words,  "on  appeal." 

Sec.  4.  The  Umpire-in-Chief  alone  shall  have 
authority  to  declare  a  game  forfeited. 

Section  3  should  be  well  studied  by  the  umpire  in  order  that 
he  may  learn  where  to  place  himself  when  there  are  runners 
on'  the  bases. 
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The  Field  Umpire, 

RULE     Section  1.     The  Field  Umpire  shall 

62  take  such  positions  on  the  playing  field 
as  in  his  judgment  are  best  suited  for  the  ren- 
dering of  base  decisions.  He  shall  render  all 
decisions  at  first  base  and  second  base,  and  all 
decisions  at  third  base  except  those  to  be  made 
by  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  accordance  with 
Section  3,  Eule  61.  He  shall  also  have  equal 
authority  with  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  the  call- 
ing of  "balks"  on  the  pitcher,  and  in  enforcing 
Section  4,  Ride  llh  and  Section  2,  Rule  30, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  foreign  substance  on  the 
ball  and  prohibiting  "freak"  deliveries. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  aid  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in 
every  manner  in  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  game 
and,  with  the  exception  of  declaring  a  forfeiture, 
shall  have  equal  authority  with  the  Umpire-in- 
Chief  in  fining  or  removing  from  the  game 
players  who  violate  these  rules. 

The  Field  Umpire  may  not  forfeit  a  game,  but  he  may  re- 
move a  player  who  does  not  observe  the  rules.  He  now  has 
authority  to  rule  on  balks  and  "freak"  deliveries. 

No  Appeal  From  Decisions  Based  on  Umpire's 
Judgment. 

RULE     There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  any  de- 

63  cision  of  either  umpire  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  correct  in  his  conclusion  as  to 
whether  a  batted  ball  was  fair  or  foul,  a  base- 
runner  safe  or  out,  a  pitched  ball  a  strike  or  a 
ball,  or  on  any  other  play  involving  accuracy  of 
judgment,  and  no  decision  rendered  by  him  shall 
be  reversed,  except  that  he  be  convinced  that  it 
is  in  violation  of  one  of  these  rules.  The  captain 
shall  alone  have  the  right  to  protest  against  a, 
decision  and  seek  its  reversal  on  a  claim  that  it 
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Umpire  may  ask 
information  of 
associate. 

Neither  umpire 
to  criticise  or 
interfere  with 
decision  unless 
requested  by 
associate. 

Remarks  on 
umpire's  duties. 


RULE  63 

is  m  conflict  with  a  section  of  these  rules.  In 
case  the  captain  does  seek  a  reversal  of  a  decision 
based  solely  on  a  point  of  rules,  the  umpire  mak- 
ing the  decision  shall,  if  he  is  in  doubt,  ask  his 
associate  for  information  before  acting  on  the 
captain's  appeal.  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
either  umpire  criticise  or  interfere  with  a  de- 
cision unless  asked  to  do  so  by  his  associate. 

An  umpire  may  not  change  decisions  of  the  other  umpire 
unless  the  latter  asks  for  a  conference.  Umpires  may  change 
decisions  if  satisfied  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  All  make 
mistakes  and  only  the  more  obtuse  decline  to  admit  them. 
No  captain  can  protest  a  decision  of  the  umpire  where  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Many 
do  protest,  and  that  practice  is  what  leads  to  obnoxious  and 
annoying  delay  brought  about  in  direct  violation  of  the  rule. 
Protests  on  balls  and  strikes  are  absurd,  although  the  Umpire- 
m-Chief  not  infrequently  calls  a  ball  or  a  strike  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  one.  However,  his  position  for  judgment  is 
far  better  than  that  of  any  player  except  the  catcher,  and  of 
any  spectator,  no  matter  where  the  latter  may  be  seated.  A 
*ield  Umpire  may  decide  wrong  in  the  rapidity  of  play,  and 
when  he  thinks  he  may  have  done  so,  has  a  perfect  right  to 
ask  the  Umpire-in-Chief  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  decision. 
The  camera  has  shown  that  umpires,  even  the  best  of  them, 
do  make  incorrect  decisions,  and  has  also  shown  that  players 
even  the  best  of  them,  do  make  foolish  objections. 

Duties  of  Single  Umpire. 

RVfE        ¥   ^Ut    °ne    UmPire    ^     assigned,     his    Single  umpire's 

64         duties  and  jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  SSffiin 
all  points,  and  he  shall  be  permitted  to  take  his  points       y 
stand  m  any  part  of  the  field  that  in  his  opinion 
will  best  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties. 

He  may  umpire  from  behind  home  plate  or  from  behind  the   May  stand 
pitcher  s  plate.  anywhere. 

Must  Not  Question  Decisions. 

RULE     Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  cap-  captain  cannot 

tarn  or  player  dispute  the  accuracy  of  dispute 
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If  the  captain  thinks  the  umpire  has  erred  in  interpretation 
of  the  rules  he  may  appeal  to  him,  but  no  other  player  is 
privileged  to  do  so.  The  umpire  has  the  right  to  remove  players 
for  objecting  to  decisions  or  behaving  in  an  ungentlemanly 
manner. 

Clubs  Can  Not  Change  Umpire. 

RULE     The  umpire  can  not  be  changed  during 

66        a  championship  game  by  the  consent 

of  the  contesting  clubs  unless   the  official  in 

charge  of  the  field  be  incapacitated  from  service 

by  injury  or  illness. 


Removed  from 
game. 


Suspension  by 

league 

president. 


Player  removed 

must  go  direct 

to  club  house  or 

leave  ground. 


Failure  to  leave 

cause  for 

forfeiture. 

Fine  if  captain 

fails  to  notify 

umpire  of 
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Penalties  for  Violations  of  the  Rules. 

RULE  Section  1.  In  all  cases  of  violation 
67  of  these  rules,  by  either  player  or 
manager,  the  penalty  shall  be  prompt  removal  of 
the  offender  from  the  game  and  grounds,  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  such  suspension  from  actual 
service  in  the  club  as  the  President  of  the  League 
may  fix;  except,  that  in  event  a  pitcher  is  re- 
moved from  the  game  for  violation  of  either 
Section  k  of  Rule  Vj,  or  of  Section  2  of  Rule 
30,  he  shall  be  automatically  suspended  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.  In  the  event  of  removal  of 
player  or  manager  by  either  umpire,  he  shall 
go  direct  to  the  club  house  and  remain  there 
during  the  progress  of  the  game,  or  leave  the 
grounds;  and  a  failure  to  do  so  will  warrant 
a  forfeiture  of  the  game  by  the  Umpire-in- 
Chief. 

Sec.  2.  The  umpire  shall  assess  a  fine  of 
$25.00  against  (1)  the  captain  who  fails  to 
notify  him  when  one  player  is  substituted  for 
another;  (2)  against  any  player  who  crosses 
the  field  in  going  to  the  club  house  after  he  has 
been  ordered  from  the  game  or  bench.  {Play- 
ers so  removed  must  go  around  the  playing 
field.)    A  fine  of  $5.00  shall  be  assessed  against 
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any  planer  who  fails  to  be  seated  on  his  bench 
within  one  minute  after  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.  In  cases  where  substitute  players 
show  their  disapproval  of  decisions  by  yelling 
from  the  bench,  the  umpire  shall  first  give  warn- 
ing. If  the  yelling  continues  he  shall  order  the 
offender  or  offenders  from  the  bench;  but  in  event, 
the  disturbance  is  continued  and  the  umpire  is 
unable  to  detect  the  offenders,  then  he  shall  ctear 
the  bench  of  all  substitute  players ;  the  captain  of 
the  team,  however,  to  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing to  the  club  house  for  such  substitutes  as  are 
actually  needed  to  replace  players  in  the  game. 

Umpire  to  Report  Violations  of  the  Rules. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  within  twelve  hours  umpire's  report. 

68  after  fining  or  removing  a  player  from 
the  game,  forward  to  the  President  a  report  of 
the  penalty  inflicted  and  the  cause  therefor. 

RULE     Immediately  upon  being  informed  by  President  9f 

69  the  umpire  that  a  fine  has  been  im-  JSaye?  and  ciub 
posed  upon  any  manager,  captain  or  player,  the  ofline- 
President  shall  notify  the  person  so  fined  and 

also  the  club  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  person  so  fined  to 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League  the  amount 
of  said  fine  within  five  days  after  notice,  he  shall  ^edPaisd  within 
be  debarred  from  participating  in  any  champion- 
ship game  or  from  sitting  on  a  player's  bench  Debarred  from 

*    .  •    °     .  l  £  -\  •  i  •  players'  bench 

during  the  progress  ot  a  championship  game  if  fine  unpaid. 
until  such  fine  be  paid. 
RULE       When  the  offense  of  the  player  de-  umpire  must 

70  barred  from  the  game  be  of  a  flagrant  ™p^mmediat8 
nature,  such  as  the  use  of  obscene  language  or 

an  assault  upon  a  player  or  umpire,  the  umpire 
shall  within  four  hours  thereafter  forward  to  the 
President  of  the  League  full  particulars. 
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Warning  to  Captains. 

RULE      The  umpire  shall  notify  both  captains 

71  before  the  game,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  that  all  the  playing  rules 
will  be  strictly  and  impartially  enforced,  and 
warn  them  that  failure  on  their  part  to  co-operate 
in  such  enforcement  will  result  in  offenders 
being  fined,  and,  if  necessary  to  preserve  disci- 
pline, debarred  from  the  game. 

On  Ground  Rules. 

RULE      Section  1.    Before  the  commence- 

72  ment  of  a  game  the  umpire  shall  see 
that  the  .rules  governing  all  the  materials  of  the 
game  are  strictly  observed. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  spectators  overflowing  on 
the  playing  field,  the  home  captain  shall  make 
special  ground  rules  to  cover  balls  batted  or 
thrown  into  the  crowd,  provided  such  rules  be 
acceptable  to  the  captain  of  the  visiting  club. 
If  the  latter  object,  then  the  umpire  shall  have 
full  authority  to  make  and  enforce  such  special 
rules,  and  he  shall  announce  the  scope  of  same 
to  the  spectators. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  cases  where  there  are  no 
spectators  on  the  playing  field,  and  where  a 
thrown  ball  goes  into  a  stand  for  spectators,  or 
over  or  through  any  fence  surrounding  the  play- 
ing field,  or  into  the  players'  bench  (whether  the 
ball  rebounds  into  the  field  or  not) ,  or  remains  in 
the  meshes  of  a  wire  screen  protecting  the  spec- 
tators, the  runner  or  runners  shall  be  entitled  to 
two  bases.  The  umpire  in  awarding  such  bases 
shall  be  governed  by  the  position  of  the  runner 
or  runners  at  the  time  the  throw  is  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  umpire  shall  also  ascertain  from 
the  home  captain  whether  any  other    special 
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Umpire  notifies 
visiting  captain. 


ground  rules  are  necessary,  and  if  there  be  he 
shall  advise  the  opposing  captain  of  their  scope 
and  see  that  each  is  duly  enforced,  provided  they 
do  not  conflict  with  any  of  these  rules  and  are 
acceptable  to  the  captain  of  the  visiting  team. 

Section  2  means  what  it  says.  If  the  ground  rules  are  not 
satisfactory  to  the  visiting  club,  the  umpire  has  authority  to 
make  ground  rules. 

The  latter  part  of  Section  3  means  that  if  a  runner  has 
started  to  steal  second  base  and  an  overthrow  is  made,  the 
runner  shall  be  given  not  only  second,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  he  might  have  made  the  base,  but  two  bases  in 
addition. 

Official  Announcements. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  call  "Play"  at  the 

73  hour  appointed  for  the  beginning  of  a 
game,  announce  "Time"  at  its  legal  interruption 
and  declare  "Game"  at  its  legal  termination. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  game  he  shall 
announce  the  batteries,  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  game  shall  announce  each  change  of 
players.  In  case  of  an  overflow  crowd,  he  shall 
announce  the  special  ground  rules  agreed  upon, 
and  he  shall  also  make  announcement  of  any 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  two,  captains  to 
stop  play  at  a  specified  hour. 

"Play"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  begin  the  game  or  to 
resume  it  after  "Time''  has  been  called. 

"Time"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  suspend  play  tem- 
porarily. 

"Game"  is  the  anouncement  of  the  umpire  that  the  contest 
is  terminated. 

Suspension  of  Play. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  suspend  play  for  the  ria>*  suspended. 

74  following  causes : 

Section  1.     If  rain  fall  so  hcarih/  that  in  Heavy  rain. 
the  judgment  of  the  umpire  play  should  be  sus- 
pended, he  shall  note  the  time  of  suspension,  T      . minutes. 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes,  rain  shall  wait.5 
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RULE  74 

continue  to  fall,  the  umpire  shall  then  be  the 
sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  resumption  of  play 
will  be  possible,  and  he  alone  shall  have  au- 
thority to  prolong  the  suspension  or  terminate 
the  game. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  an  accident  which  inca- 
pacitates him  or  a  player  from  service  in  the 
field,  or  in  order  to  remove  from  the  grounds 
any  player  or  spectator  who  has  violated  the 
rules,  or  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or  other  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  Provided,  that  in  case 
of  accident  to  a  player  or  players  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  play  on  either  a  batted  or  thrown 
ball,  "Time"  shall  not  be  called  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  umpire,  no  further  play  is  pos- 
sible. 

A  very  definite  distinction  as  to  when  the  umpire  shall  call 
"Time." 

Sec.  3.  In  suspending  play  from  any  legal 
cause  the  umpire  shall  call  "Time";,  when  he 
calls  "Time"  play  shall  be  suspended  until  he 
calls  "Play"  again,  and  during  the  interim  no 
player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run  or  run  be 
scored.  "Time"  shall  not  be  called  by  the  um- 
pire until  the  ball  be  held  by  the  pitcher  while 
standing  in  his  position,  except  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  Section  3,  Rule  37,  nor  does  it 
apply  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or  storm,  or  in  case 
of  accident  to  a  player  or  umpire. 

Note  the  addition  of  the  words,  "in  case  of  accident  to  a 
player  or  umpire." 

FIELD  RULES. 

RULE     No  person  shall  be  allowed  upon  any 

75        part  of  the  field  during  the  progress 

of  a  game  except  the  players  in  uniform,  the 

manager  of  each  side,  the  umpire,  such  officers 

of  the  law  as  may  be  present  in  uniform,  and 
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such  watchmen  of  the  home  club  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace. 

This  is  not  strictly  observed  in  amateur  games,  but  it  is 
best  to  have  the  field  as  clear  as  possible. 

RULE     No  manager,  captain  or  player  shall  Addressing 

76  address  the  spectators  during  a  game  spectators. 
except  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information 
about  the  progress  or  state  of  the  game,  or  to 

give  the  name  of  a  player. 

This  rule  has  been  violated  in  every  way  possible,  although  it 
stands  in  the  code  as  an  official  mandate  for  clean  Base  Ball. 
One  unsportsmanlike  feature  in  connection  with  its  non- 
observance  is  the  practice  of  players  of  visiting  teams  to  incite 
hostility  against  players  of  the  home  team  or  to  provoke 
acrimonious  dispute  certain  to  develop  rowdyism.  "Mucker" 
play  is  condemned  in  foot  ball  and  is  subject  to  as  severe 
condemnation  in  Base  Ball.  No  tolerance  should  be  held  for 
deliberate  misconduct  on  the  field. 

The  fault  is  not  always  the  players',  however;  spectators, 
too,  indulge  in  much  unwarranted  personality  to  players. 

RULE     Every    club    shall    furnish    sufficient 

77  police  force  to  preserve  order  upon  its 
own  grounds,  and  in  the  event  of  a  crowd  enter- 
ing the  field  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  and 
interfering  with  the  play  in  any  manner,  the 
visiting  club  may  refuse  to  play  until  the  field 
be  cleared.  If  the  field  be  not  cleared  within 
15  ^minutes  thereafter,  the  visiting  club  may 
claim  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  game  by  a 
score  of  9  runs  to  0  (no  matter  what  number  of 
innings  has  been  played). 

General  Definitions. 

RULE      "Play"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to 

78  begin  the  game  or  to  resume  it  after 
its  suspension. 

RULE      "Time"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to 

79  suspend  play.     Such  suspension  must 
not  extend  beyond  the  day. 


Preserving 
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RULE      "Game"  is  the  announcement  of  the 

80  umpire  that  the  game  is  terminated. 

RULE      "An  Inning"  is  the  term  at  bat  of  the 

81  nine  players  representing  a  club  in  a 
game  and  is  completed  when  three  of  such  play- 
ers have  been  legally  put  out. 

RULE      ' \  A  Time  at  Bat ' '  is  the  term  at  bat  of 

82  a  batsman.  It  begins  when  he  takes 
his  position,  and  continues  until  he  is  put  out  or 
becomes  a  base-runner.  But  a  time  at  bat  shall 
not  be  charged  against  a  batsman  who  is  awarded 
first  base  by  the  umpire  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched 
ball,  or  on  called  balls,  or  when  he  makes  a  sacri- 
fice hit,  or  for  interference  by  the  catcher. 

A  time  at  bat  "not  being  charged"  refers  to  the  score.  For 
instance,  if  Smith  goes  to  the  plate  five  times  and  makes  three 
hits,  and  is  given  one  base  on  balls,  and  is  hit  once  by  a 
pitched  ball,  he  is  charged  officially  in  the  score  with  three 
times  at  bat,  and  three  single  base  hits,  while  in  the  score 
summary  it  is  stated  that  he  received  a  base  on  balls  and  was 
hit  once  by  the  pitcher.  As  batting  averages  are  determined 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  base  hits  by  the  total  times  at 
bat,  to  give  a  "time  at  bat"  to  a  batter  when  he  goes  to  first 
base  on  called  balls,  or  for  any  other  reasons  stated  in  the 
rule,  would  act  as  penalty  on  the  batsman,  by  reducing  his 
batting  average,  for  something  for  which  he  was  not  respon- 
sible. 


RULE      "Legal,?  or  " Legally"  signifies  as 
r'Legai.w        83      •  required  by  these  rules. 


All  scorers  must 

follow 

instructions. 


THE  SCORING  RULES. 

RULE  To  promote  uniformity  in  scoring 
84  championship  games  the  following 
instructions  are  given  and  suggestions  and  defi- 
nitions made  for  the  guidance  of  scorers,  and 
they  are  required  to  make  all  scores  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 
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bases  scored  on 
winning  run. 


The  Batsman's  Record. 

RULE     Section  1.   The  first  item  in  the  tabu-  Times  at  bat. 
85         lated  score,  after  the  player's  name 
and  position,  shall  be  the  number  of  times  he 
has  been  at  bat  during  the  game,  but  the  excep- 
tions made  in  Rule  82  must  not  be  included. 

Sec.  2.    In  the  secona  column  shall  be  set  down  Runs. 
the  runs,  if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3.    In  the  thira  column  shall  be  placed  Base  hits. 
the  first-base  hits,  if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3-a.  If,  in  the  last  half  of  the  final  c^ditfor 
inning,  with  the  winning  run  on  base,  the  bats- 
man drives  home  that  run,  credit  shall  be  given 
him  for  as  many  bases  on  his  hit  as  the  runner 
advances;  except,  however,  that  in  case  of  the 
batsman  driving  a  fair  ball  out  of  the  playing  on  home  run, 
field,  he  shall  receive  credit  for  a  home  run. 

Be  sure  that  the  batter  gets  a  home  run  when  the  ball  goes 
out  of  the  playing  field. 

The  Scoring  of  Base  Hits. 

Sec.  4.  A  base  hit  shall  be  scored  in  the 
following  cases: 

When  the  ball  from  the  bat  strikes  the  ground 
on  or  within  the  foul  lines  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fielders,  provided  the  batter  reaches  first 
base  safely. 

When  a  fair-hit  ball  is  partially  or  wholly 
stopped  by  a  fielder  in  motion,  but  such  player 
can  not  recover  himself  in  time  to  field  the  ball 
to  first  before  the  striker  reaches  that  base  or 
to  force  out  another  base-runner. 
^  When  the  ball  be  hit  with  such  force  to  an  in- 
fielder  or  pitcher  that  he  can  not  handle  it  in  time 
to  put  out  the  batsman  or  force  out  a  base-runner. 
In  a  case  of  doubt  over  this  class  of  hits,  a  base 
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hit  should  be  scored  and  the  fielder  exempted 
from  the  charge  of  art  error. 

When  the  ball  is  hit  so  slowly  toward  a  fielder 
that  he  cannot  handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the 
batsman  or  force  out  a  base-runner. 

In  all  cases  where  a  base-runner  is  retired  by 
being  hit  by  a  batted  ball,  unless  batted  by  himself , 
the  batsman  should  be  credited  with  a  base  hit. 

When  a  batted  ball  hits  the  person  or  clothing 
of  the  umpire,  as  defined  in  Rule  53,  Section  6» 

In  no  case  shall  a  base  hit  be  scored  when  a 
base-runner  is  forced  out  by  the  play. 

When  a  fielder  after  handling  a  batted  ball, 
elects  to  try  to  retire  a  base-runner  instead  of 
the  batter,  the  play  is  known  as  a  "fielder's 
choice/ '  In  case  the  runner  is  retired,  or  would 
be  retired  but  for  an  error,  the  batter  shall  be 
charged  with  a  time  at  bat,  but  no  hit.  If  the 
runner  is  not  retired,  and  no  error  is  made,  the 
batter  shall  be  charged  with  a  time  at  bat,  but 
no  hit,  provided  he  swung  at  the  ball,  and  shall 
be  credited  with  a  sacrifice  hit,  provided  he 
bunted  the  ball;  if,  however,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  scorer  the  batter  could  not  have  been  retired 
at  first  base  by  perfect  fielding,  he  shall  be 
credited  with  a  base  hit. 

Sacrifice  Hits. 

Sec.  5.  Sacrifice  hits  shall  be  placed  in  the 
Summary. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  be  credited  to  the  batsman 
who,  when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one  man  is 
out,  advances  a  runner  a  base  by  a  bunt  hit, 
which  results  in  the  batsman  being  put  out  be- 
fore reaching  first,  or  would  so  result  if  it  were 
handled  without  error. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  also  be  credited  to  a  bats- 
man who,  when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one 
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man  is  out,  hits  a  fly  ball  that  is  caught  but  re- 
sults in  a  run  being  scored  on  the  catch,  or  would 
in  the  judgment  of  the  scorer  so  result  if  caught ; 
but  no  distinction  shall  be  made  in  the  Sum- 
mart/  as  between  bunted  or  fly-ball  sacrifices. 

In  other  words,  a  "sacrifice"  is  a  "sacrifice,"  whether  a  bunt, 
a  slow  hit,  or  a  fly  ball. 

Fielding  Records. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  opponents,  if  any,  put 
out  by  each  player  shall  be  set  down  in  the  fourth 
column.  Where  the  batsman  is  given  out  by  the 
umpire  for  an  illegally  batted  ball,  or  fails  to  bat 
in  proper  order,  or  is  declared  out  on  third  bunt 
strike,  the  put-out  shall  be  scored  to  the  catcher. 
In  cases  of  the  base-runner  being  declared  '  'out' ' 
for  interference,  running  out  of  line,  or  on  an 
infield  fly,  the  "out"  should  be  credited  to  the 
player  who  would  have  made  the  play  but  for 
the  action  of  the  base-runner  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  umpire. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  each 
player  assists  in  putting  out  an  opponent  shall 
be  set  down  in  the  fifth  column.  One  assist  and 
no  more  shall  be  given  to  each  player  who  handles 
the  ball  in  aiding  in  a  run-out  or  any  other  play 
of  the  kind,  even  though  he  complete  the  play 
by  making  the  put-out. 

An  assist  should  be  given  to  a  player  who 
makes  a  play  in  time  to  put  a  runner  out,  even 
if  the  player  who  could  complete  the  play  fails, 
through  no  fault  of  the  assisting  player. 

And  generally  an  assist  should  be«given  to  each 
player  who  handles  or  assists  in  any  manner  in 
handling  the  ball  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  bat 
until  it  reaches  the  player  who  makes  the  put- 
out,  or  in  case  of  a  thrown  ball,  to  each  player 
who  throws  or  handles  it  cleanly,  and  in  such  a 
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Put -outs. 


Batting  out  of 
order. 

Third  strike  a 
bunt,  catcher 
gets  credit  for 
put- out. 

Out  for 

interference,  out 
of  line  or  infield 
fly. 


Assists. 


One  assist  only 
in  run-out. 


Assist  given  if 
another  player 
fails  on  put- out. 


Assists  in 
operation  from 
time  ball  leaves 
bat  until  it 
reaches  put-out 
man. 
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Assist,  even  if  way  that  a  put-out  results,  or  would  result  if  no 
error  is  finally  error  were  made  by  a  team-mate. 

Assists  should  be  credited  to  every  player  who 
handles  the  ball  in  the  play  which  results  in  a 
base-runner  being  called  "out"  for  interference 
or  for  running  out  of  line. 

A  double  play  shall  mean  any  two  continuous 
put-outs  that  take  place  between  the  time  the 
ball  leaves  the  pitcher's  hands  until  it  is  returned 
to  him  again  standing  in  the  pitcher's  box. 


When  each 
player  handling 
ball  gets  assist. 


Double  play 
defined. 


Errors. 


Failure  to  make 
perfect  play. 

Base  on  halls 
not  error. 

Batsman  hit  by 

pitcher,  balk, 

passed  ball,  wild 

pitch,  not 

errors 

When  catcher 
is  exempt. 


Failure  to 

make  second 

part   of 

double  play. 


Dropping  thrown 
ball. 


Errors. 

Sec.  8.  An  error  shall  be  given  in  the  sixth 
column  for  each  misplay  which  prolongs  the  time 
at  bat  of  the  batsman  or  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
base-runner  or  allows  a  base-runner  to  make  one 
or  more  bases  when  perfect  play  would  have  in- 
sured his  being  put  out.  But  a  base  on  balls,  a 
base  awarded  to  a  batsman  by  being  struck  by  a 
pitched  ball,  a  balk,  a  passed  ball  or  wild  pitch 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  sixth  column. 

An  error  shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
catcher  for  a  wild  throw  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  stolen  base,  unless  the  base-runner  ad- 
vance an  extra  base  because  of  the  error. 

An  error  shall  not  be  scored  against  the  catcher 
or  an  infielder  who  attempts  to  complete  a  double 
play,  unless  the  throw  be  so  wild  that  an  addi- 
tional base  be  gained.  This,  however,  does  not 
exempt  from  an  error  a  player  who  drops  a 
thrown  ball  when  by  holding  it  he  would  have 
completed  a  double  play. 

In  case  a  base-runner  advance  a  base  through 
the  failure  of  a  baseman  to  stop  or  try  to  stop  a 
ball  accurately  thrown  to  his  base  the  latter  shall 
be  charged  with  an  error  and  not  the  player  who 
made  such  throw,  provided  there  was  occasion 
for  it.    If  such  throw  be  made  to  second  base 


save  error  on 
dropped  fly. 


catcher. 
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the  scorer  shall  determine  whether  the  second  scorer  to 
baseman  or  shortstop  shall  be  charged  with  an  determine- 
error. 

In  event  of  a  fielder  dropping  a  fly  but  re-  Force-out  win 
covering  the  ball  in  time  to  force  a  runner  at 
another  base,   he  shall  be  exempted  from  an 
error,  the  play  being  scored  as  a  "force-out" 

An  error  shall  be  charged  to  the  catcher  if  Error  for 
he  drop  a  third  strike,  allowing  the  runner  to 
reach  first  base;  except  this  rule  is  not  to  apply 
in  case  of  a  ivild  pitch. 

At  last  it  has  been  ordered  in  black  and  white  that  a  muffed 
third  strike  is  an  error. 

An  error  shall  be  charged  to  the  first  base-  Error  for  erst 
man  if,  on  receiving  a  throw  in  ample  time  to  baseman- 
retire  the  batsman,  he  fail  to  touch  first  base. 

Here  is  another  instance  where  an  error,   that  always  was 
an  error,  now  officially  goes  on  record  as  one. 

Stolen  Bases. 

Sec.  9.     A  stolen  base  shall  be  credited  to  the  stolen  base. 
base-runner  whenever  he  advances  a  base  un-  . 
aided  by  a  base  hit,  a  put-out,  a  fielding  or  a 
battery  error,  subject  to  the  following  excep- 
tions : 

In  event  of  a  double  or  triple   steal   being  Attempted 
attempted,  where  either  runner  is  thrown  out,  f^1^! 
the  other  or  others  shall  not  be  credited  with  a 
stolen  base. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  being  touched  out  over-siiding. 
after  sliding  over  a  base,  he  shall  not  be  regard- 
ed as  having  stolen  the  base  in  question. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  making  his  start  to  Battery  error. 
steal  a  base  prior  to  a  battery  error,  he  shall  be 
credited  with  a  stolen  base  and  the  battery  error 
shall  also  be  charged. 

In  event  of  a  palpable  muff  of  a  ball  thrown  p»ipawe  muff. 
by  the  catcher,  when  the  base-runner  is  clearly 
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blocked,  the  infielder  making  the  muff  shall  be 
charged  with  an  error  and  the  base-runner  shall 
not  be  credited  with  a  stolen  base. 

No  stolen  base  shall  be  credited  to  a  runner 
wKo  is  allowed  to  advance  without  any  effort 
being  made  to  stop  him. 

In  other  words,  when  runners  are  deliberately  permitted  to 
circle  around  because  the  team  at  bat  cannot  conceivably  win, 
there  are  no  stolen  bases. 


Batsman 
reaches  first. 


advances. 


Passed  ball 
defined. 


Earned  run,, 

Safe  hit. 

Sacrifice. 

Stolen  base. 

Base  on  balls. 

Hit  batsman. 

Wild  pitch. 

Balk. 

Pitcher  gets 

benefit  of  doubt 

in  fielding 

error. 

Fielding 

error. 

Pitcher's 
error. 


Definition  of  Wild  Pitch  and  Passed  Ball. 

Sec.  10.  A  wild  pitch  is  a  legally  delivered 
ball,  so  high,  low  or  wide  of  the  plate  that  the 
catcher  cannot  or  does  not  stop  and  control  it 
with  ordinary  effort,  and  as  a  result  the  batsman, 
Runner  who  becomes  a  base-runner  on  such  pitched  ball, 
reaches  first  base  or  a  base-runner  advances. 

A  passed  ball  is  a  legally  delivered  ball  that 
the  catcher  should  hold  or  control  with  ordinary 
effort,  but  his  failure  to  do  so  enables  the  bats- 
man, who  becomes  a  base-runner  on  such  pitched 
ball,  to  reach  first  base  or  a  base-runner  to  ad- 
vance. 

Definition  of  Run  Earned  Off  Pitcher. 

Sec.  11.  A  run  earned  off  the  pitcher  shall  be 
scored  every  time  a  player  reaches  home  base  by 
the  aid  of  safe  hits,  sacrifice  hits,  stolen  bases, 
bases  on  balls,  hit  batsmen,  wild  pitches  and 
balks,  before  fielding  chances  have  been  offered 
to  retire  the  side. 

The  pitcher  shall  be  given  the  benefit  of  doubt 
whenever  fielding  errors  are  made  and  in  deter- 
mining the  base  to  which  a  runner  should  have 
been  held  with  perfect  support  on  part  of  field- 
A  fielding  error  made  by  the  pitcher  shall 


ers. 

be   considered 

error.     No 


the  same  as  any  other  fielding 
run  can  be  earned  that  scores  as  re- 
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suit  of  batsman  having  reached  first  base  on  a  Fielding  error, 
fielding  error  or  passed  ball ;  nor  can  any  run  be  ?o  batsman*11 
earned  after  the  fielding  side  has  failed  to  accept  prevents 
chances  offered  to  retire  the  side.  ^TntsT 

To  determine  the  pitcher's  percentage  for  the  ret?™  side0 
season,  the  total  number  of  runs  earned  off  his  when  no 
pitching  shall  be  divided  by  the  total  number  of  e 
innings  he  has  pitched  ;  then  multiplied  by  nine,  Pitcher>s 
to  find  his  average  effectiveness  for  a  complete  percentage. 
game. 

The  Summary. 

The  Summary  shall  contain  : 

RULE     Section  1.    The  score  made  in  each  score  by 

86        inning  of  the  game  and  the  total  runs  innings- 

of  each  side  in  the  game.  Total  runs* 

Sec.  2.   The  number  of  stolen  bases,  if  any,  stolen  bases. 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3.   The  number  of  sacrifice  hits  (includ-  sacrifice  hits. 

ing  sacrifice  flies),  if  any,  made  by  each  player,  sacrifice  mes. 

Sec.  4.   The  number  of  two-base  hits,  if  any,  Two-base  hits. 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  5.   The  number  of  three-base  hits,  if  any,  Three-base  hits. 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  home  runs,  if  any,  Home  runs. 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays,  Double  and 
if  any,  made  by  each  team  and  the  players  parti-  triple  plays* 
cipating  in  same. 

Sec.  8.    The   number    of  runs    batted    in    by  Runs  batted  in. 
each  batsman. 

Sec.  9.   The  number  of  innings  each  pitcher  innings  each 
pitched  in.  pitcher 

Sec.  10.   The   number   of  base  hits,  if  any,  ^fj£teitch 
made  off  each  pitcher,  and  the  number  of  leml  ^ani"  ^  c 
"at  bats"  scored  against  each  pitcher.     (The  agaVistpitcher. 
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Summary  to  be  in  form  as  follows :    "Hits  off 

,  6  in  4  innings;  one  man  out  in 

5th  ») 

strike-outs.      Sec.  11.   The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the 

pitcher  strikes  out  the  opposing  batsmen. 
Bases  on  baiis.      gEc.  12.    The   number  of  times,  if  any,  the 

pitcher  gives  bases  on  balls, 
wnd  pitches.      gEC,  13.    The  number  of  wild  pitches,  if  any, 

charged  against  the  pitcher, 
mts  batsman.      Sec.  14.    The   number    of   times,  if  any,  the 

pitcher  hits  a  batsman  with  a  pitched  ball,  the 

name  or  names  of  the  batsman  or  batsmen  so 

hit  to  be  given. 
passed  bans.      Sec.  15.    The  number  of  passed  balls  by  each 

catcher. 
Time  of  game.      gEc.  16.   The  time  of  the  game. 

umpires.      gEC#  yjm   The  name  of  the  umpire  or  umpires. 

In  scoring  always  exercise  common  sense.  Merely  because 
a  fielder  touches  a  ball  it  does  not  constitute  an  error.  Batters 
are  to  be  given  encouragement  and,  in  any  question  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  make  base  hits,  are  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

How  to  Determine  Percentage  of  Club  Standing 
and  Individual  Player  Averages. 

1.  To  determine  the  percentage  of  Games  Won 
and  Lost,  divide  the  total  number  of  games  won  and 
lost  into  the  number  won. 

2.  To  determine  Batting  Averages,  divide  the 
total  "Times  at  Bat"  into  the  total  number  of  base 
hits. 

3.  To  determine  Fielding  Averages,  divide  the 
total  of  put-outs,  assists  and  errors  into  the  total  of 
put-outs  and  assists. 

In  all  cases  where  the  remaining  fraction  is  one- 
half  or  over,  a  point  is  added  to  the  average. 
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Diagram  of  Diamond  for  Boys  Under  16  Years  of  Age* 

As  Approved  by  the  Joint  Playing  Rules  Committee,  Chicago,  February  10,  1920. 

The  official  dimensions  of  the  diamond  for  boys  under 
sixteen  years  old,  as  approved  by  the  major  leagues'  joint 
rules  committee,  is  as  follows:  Distance  between  bases,  82 
feet;  home  plate  to  second  base,  115  feet  11%  inches;  home 
plate  to  pitching  rubber,  50  feet.  The  official  ball  shall  be 
not  less  than  8%  nor  more  than  8\  inches  in  circumference 
and  shall  weigh  not  less  than  4%  nor  more  than  4%  ounces. 
The  Spalding  "Official  National  League  Jr."  ball  or  the 
Reach  '  'Official  American  League  Jr. "  ball  should  be  used  in 
all  games  played  under  these  rules. 
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TO  LAY  OFF  THE  FIELD.  g^ 

The  ground 

Diamond  or  infield 

Catcher's    lines 

Foul  lines   

Players'   lines 

Coachers*   lines    

Three-foot  line   

Batsman's   lines    

Pitcher's    plate 

Slope  of  infield  from  pitcher's  plate 2 

The   bases 2 

Material  of  

The  home  base — shape  and  size  of 1 

Material   of   

Marking  the  lines — material  of 

The  ball  

"Weight  and  size...., 1 

Make  to  be  used 1 

Number  to  be  delivered  to  umpire 2 

To  be  replaced  if  rendered  unfit  for  play 2 

Return  of  those  batted  or  thrown  out  of  ground 2 

Alternate — when  to  be  placed  in  play 3 

Penalty  for  intentional  discoloring 4 

Furnished  by  home  club 5-6 

The  bat — material  and  size  of 

THE    PLAYERS    AND   THEIR    POSITIONS. 

Number  of  players  in  the  game 

Players'    positions    

The  pitcher's  position 

Must  not  mingle  with  spectators 

Uniforms  and  shoes 

Size  and  weight  of  gloves 

Players'    benches    1 

Umpires  to  send  players   to  benches 2 

THE  REGULATION  GAME. 

Time  of  commencing  championship  games 

Number  of  innings 

Termination  of  game 1-2-3 

Termination  of  game  before  completion  of  fifth  inning 

First  game  of  a  double-header  regularly  scheduled  game 4 

Extra-innings  game * 


Rule. 
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Drawn  game  24 

Called  game 25 

Forfeited  game 26 

Failure  of  a  club  to  appear. 1  26 

Refusal  of  a  club  to  continue  play 2  26 

Failure  of  a  club  to  resume  play 3  26 

Resorting  to  dilatory  tactics 4  26 

Wilfully  violating  rules 5  26 

Disobeying  order  to  remove  player 6  26 

Less  than  nine  players 7  26 

Resumption   after  rain 8  26 

Second  game   to   begin   ten  minutes   after   completion   of 

first    9  26 

Fmpire  to  make  written  report  of  forfeiture 10  26 

When  groundkeeper  is  under  umpire's    control ..  29 

If  field  be  not  cleared  in  fifteen  minutes .,  77 

No  game 27 

Substitutes    1  28 

May  take  place  of  player  at  any  time 2  28 

Base  runner — consent  of  opposing  captain  necessary 3  28 

Notifying    umpire    of    substituted    player,    umpire    to    notify 

spectators    4  28 

Oboice  of  innings — fitness  of  field  for  play ..  29 

Pitching  rules: 

Delivery  of  the  ball  to  bat , 1  36 

Not  allowed  to  use  any  foreign  substance  on  ball 2  30 

A  fairly  delivered  ball 31 

An  unfairly  delivered  ball 32 

Penalty  for  delay  by  throwing  to  bases 1  33 

Penalty  for  delay  in  delivery  to  batsman 2  33 

Shifting  pitcher  to  another  position 3  33 

Taking  hand  from  ball  after  taking  position 10  34 

Calling  time  if  pitcher  steps   from   plate 11  34 

Ball  called  when  pitcher  off  plate  delivers  ball 14  34 

Balking: 

Failure  to  deliver  ball  after  making  motion 1  34 

Failure  to  s*tep  toward  base  before  throwing 2  34 

Delivery  of  ball  while  foot  is  back  of  plate 3  34 

Delivery  of  ball  while  not  facing  batsman 4  34 

Motion  to  deliver  ball  while  not  in  position 5  34 

Delaying  game  by  holding  ball 6  34 

Taking  legal   position   on   pitcher's   plate   without   having 

ball    7  34 

Any  habitual  motion  without  delivery  of  ball  to  bat 8  34 

Delivery  of  ball  while  catcher  is  outside  of  his  lines 9  34 

When    pitcher    drops    ball 13  34 

When  catcher  interfere  on   "squeeze"  play 21  56 
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Dead  ball: 

When    balk    is    called 

Hitting  batsman  in  position 

When  ball  strikes  bat  of  dodging  batsman 

When  ball   strikes  bat  of   dodging  batsman 

When  fourth   unfair  ball  accidentally  hits   bat 

Ball  not  in  play 

Ball    in    play — thrown    or    pitched    ball    striking    person    or 

clothing  of  umpire 

Ball  in  play— thrown  ball  strikes   coacher 

Block  balls: 

Touched  or  stopped  by  person  not  in  game 

Umpire  to   declare  block 

Base  runners  to  stop  under  certain  conditions 


THE  BATTING  RULES. 


Batsman's   position    

Order   of   batting..... 

First  batsman  in  each  inning 

Players  of  side  at  bat  belong  on  bench , 

Not    to    invade    space    reserved    for    umpire, 

batsman   , 

To  vacate  bench  to  prevent  interference  with  fielder 

fair  hit 

foul  hit 

foul  tip 

bunt  hit 


catcher    or 


A 
A 
A 
A 
Infield  fly — definition  of 

Balls  batted  outside  ground: 

Fair  or  foul  where  passing  boundary  line. 

Fair  hit  over   fence   or   into   stand. 

Batsman  entitled  to  home  run 


Strikes: 

If  batsman  swing  when  pitcher  off  plate  delivers  ball.... 

Ball  struck  at  by  batsman 

Fair  ball  not  struck  at 

Foul  hit  not  caught  on  fly  unless  batsman  has  two  strikes 

Attempt  to  bunt  resulting  in  foul 

Missed  strike   but  which  touches  batsman 

Foul  tip  held  by  catcher 

Illegally  batted  ball 

THE    BATSMAN    IS    OUT. 

If  he  fail  to  take  position  in  proper  turn 

If  he  fail  to  take  position  within  one  minute , 

If  he  make  foul  hit  other  than  foul  tip  and  ball  is  caught.... 

If  he  illegally  bats  the  ball 

If  he  interfere  with  catcher. 
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Sec.     Rule. 

If,  with  first  base  occupied,  three  strikes. are  called 6  51 

If,  while  attempting  third  strike,  ball  touch  his  person 7  51 

If,  before  two  are  out,  he  hits  infield  fly , 8  51 

If  third  strike  is   called  in   accordance  with  Sec.   4  or  5  of 

Rule  49   ,.  9  51 

If  he  step  from  one  box  to  other 10  51 

THE  BASE-RUNNING  RULES. 

Legal  order  of  bases 1  52 

Not  to  score  before  runner  preceding 1  52 

Cannot  run  bases  in  reverse  order 2  52 

Two  runners  on  bases,   second  man  out .-.' .. .;  8  52 

Failure  of  preceding  runner  to  touch  base. .....  4  52 

Batsman  becomes  base  runner: 

After  he  makes  fair  hit 1  53 

After  four  balls  are  called 2  53 

After  three  strikes  are  called 3  63 

If  he  be  hit  by  pitched  ball 4  53 

If  catcher  interfere  with  him 5  53 

If  fair  hit  strike  umpire  or  base  runner 6  53 

Entitled  to  bases  (without  liability  to  be  put  out) : 

If  umpire  call  four  balls , 1  54 

If   umpire    award    batsman    first    base    for   being   hit    by 

pitched  ball   1  54 

If  umpire  award   batsman  first  base   for   interference   of 

catcher 1  54 

If  ball  hit  person  or  clothing  of  umpire  or  base-runner  on 

fair  or   foul   ground 1  54 

If  umpire  award  next  batsman  first  base 2  54 

If  umpire  call  a  "balk" 3  54 

If  pitched   ball   pass   catcher   and   hit   fence   or    building 

within  ninety  feet   4  54 

If  prevented  from  advancing  by  fielder's  obstruction 5  54 

If  fielder  stop  or  catch  ball  illegally,  the  runner  or  run- 
ners are  entitled  to  extra  bases.... C  54 

If  catcher  leaves  his  position  for  intentional  pass 9  54 

Returning  to  bases    (without  liability  to  be  put  out) : 

If  umpire  declare  any  foul  not  legally  caught — » 1  55 

If  umpire  declare  illegally  batted  ball 2  55 

If  umpire  declare  dead  ball 3  55 

If  umpire  interfere  with  catcher  or  throw 4  55 

If  pitched  ball  struck  at  touches  batsman 5  55 

If  umpire  is  struck  by  fair  hit  ball ,.  6  55 

If  umpire  calls  batsman  or  runner  out  for  interference...  7  55 

If  coacher  intentionally  interfere  with  thrown  ball 8  55 

When  not  required  to  touch  intervening  bases , 9  55 
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Base  runners  are  out:  Sec.     Rule. 

Attempt  to  hinder  catcher  after  three  strikes 1  56 

Fielder  hold  fair  hit..... „„„ 2  56 

Third  strike  held  by  fielder o 3*  56 

Touched  with  ball  after  three  strikes 4  56 

Fielder  touches  first  base  ahead  of  runner 5  56 

Running  out  of  three-foot  lines i 6  56 

Running  out  of  line  after  having  reached  first 7  56 

Failure  to  avoid  fielder  in  act  of  fielding  ball 8  56 

Touched  by  fielder  having  ball  in  possession 9  56 

Ball  held  on  base  before  runner  can  return „ 10  56 

Forced  to  vacate  base  by  succeeding  runner 11  56 

Hit  by  fair  ball  before  touching  fielder 12  56 

Failure  to  touch  bases  in  regular  or  reverse  order 13  56 

Failure  to  return  to  base  held  when  "time"  was  called..  14  56 

If  batsman  interfere  with  play  at  home  plate 15  56 

Passing  preceding  base  runner 16  56 

If  touched  by  a  coacher  at  third  base .,  17  56 

Overrunning  first   base 18  56 

Coacher  drawing  throw  to  plate 19  56 

Members  of  team  at  bat  confusing  fielding  side 20  56 

Umpire  to  declare  out  without  appeal  for  decision.. 57 

Coaching  rules  58 

Scoring  of  runs .59 


THE  UMPIRE  AND  HIS  DUTIES. 

Power  to  enforce  decisions 60 

Umpire-in-chief  and  duties 1-2-3-4  61 

Field  umpire's  duties 1-2  62^ 

No  appeal  from  decision 63 

Captain  alone  has  right  to  appeal  on  rule  construction •       ..  63 

Single  umpire's  duties >       ..  64 

Cannot  question  umpire's  accuracy  of  judgment 65 

Cannot  change  umpire  during  progress  of  game.......... ..  66 

Penalties  for  violations 1-2-3  67 

Umpire  to  report  fining  or  removal  of  player  within  twelve 

hours    . .  63 

Notification  of  fines  and  time  of  payment » 69 

Umpire's  report  on  flagrant  cases.... 70 

Warning  to  captains 71 

Ground  rules  and  materials  of  the  game 72 

Official  announcements    ..  73 

Suspension  of  play 74 


FIELD   RULES. 

Persons  allowed  on  field  other  than  players  and  umpire. ..  75 

Spectators  shall  not  be  addressed. 7,6 

Police  protection ••  7? 
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GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 


"Play"   

"Time"    

"Game"    

"An  inning"    

"A  time  at  bat" 

"Legal"    or    "legally" 
"Forced"   play   
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78 
79 
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THE  SCORING  RULES    (Rule  84). 
The  batsman's  record: 

Times   at   bat 

Number  of  runs 

First  base  hits 

Home  run  to  be  credited 

"When  base  hits  should  be  credited 

Sacrifice  hits   


The  fielding  record: 

Number  of  put  outs,  and  explanation  of. 

Number  of  assists,  and  explanation  of 

Errors,  and  explanation  of , 

Exemption  from  errors 

Scorer  to  determine 


Stolen   bases 

Definition  of  wild  pitch  and  passed  ball. 
Definition  of  run  earned  off  pitcher , 


The  summary: 

The  score  of  each  inning  and  total  runs 

The  number  of  stolen  bases . ' , 

The  number  of  sacrifice  hits 

The  number  of  two-base  hits 

The  number  of  three-base  hits.... 

The  number  of  home  runs , 

The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays 

The  number  of  runs  batted  in  by  each  batsman. 
The  number  of  innings  each  pitcher  pitched  in... 
The  number  of  base  hits  made  off  each  pitcher... 

The  number  of  strike  outs 

The  number  of  bases  on  balls 

The  number  of  wild  pitches 

The  number  of  hit  batsmen 

The  number  of  passed  balls 

The  time  of  the  game 

The  name  of  the  umpire  or  umpires 
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Method  of  determining  percentage   of  club  standing  and  individual 

player  averages ' Page  76 

Diagram  of  diamond   for   junior   players Page  77 
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Knotty  Problems 

By  John  B.  Foster  and  Billy  Evans. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  editor  of  the  Guide,  Mr.  John  B.  Foster, 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  relative  to  interpretation 
of  the  rules.  These  inquiries  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper,  typewritten  if  possible,  and  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
two-cent  stamped  envelope.  Send  your  inquiries  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Foster,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York. 

' 'Knotty  Problems  in  Base  Ball"  is  a  new  number  of  the  Spalding 
Athletic  Library  series  and  contains  the  principal  questions  and 
answers  printed  in  the  first  edition,  together  with  those  published 
in  the  Spalding  Guide  of  the  last  few  years.  Every  player  and  fan 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  contains  answers  to  questions 
that  are  practically  identical  with  situations  arising  daily  on  the 
ball  field.  Keep  "Knotty  Problems"  handy,  as  some  incident  may 
arise  covered  "to  the  dot"  by  one  of  the  explanations.  Price  25 
cents. 

"How  to  Umpire"  is  now  published  separately  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  arbiter  and  of 
undoubted  interest  to  the  player  and  spectator.    Price  25  cents. 

An  attempt  to  bunt  is  a  strike  even  if  the  batsman  does  not 
touch  the  ball  i£  there  is  no  one  out. 

There  is  no  one  out  and  two  strikes  on  the  batter.  The  latter  attempts 
to  bunt  the  ball  but  misses  it.  The  catcher  also  misses  the  ball.  The 
batsman  runs  to  first  base  but  is  called  out  by  the  umpire.  Was  the  umpire 
right? 

The  batsman  was  not  out.  He  became  a  base-runner  immedi- 
ately after  three  strikes  had  been  called  by  the  umpire.  Had  the 
batsman  bunted  a  foul  on  the  third  strike  he  would  have  been  out, 
but  his  attempt  to  bunt — even  though  he  missed  the  ball — was  as 
if  he  had  swung  freely  at  the  ball.  If  the  catcher  failed  to  hold 
the  third  strike,  the  batsman  becoming  a  base-runner,  must  pro- 
ceed to  first  base.  If  he  arrived  there  in  advance  of  the  ball  he 
was  safe. 

It  is  against  the  rules  to  cut  the  bases  while  trying  for  a 
run. 

A  base-runner  is  on  second  base  and  starts  to  steal  third  as  the  pitcher 
delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsman.  The  latter  hits  a  fly  to  the  field.  The 
runner  who  had  started  to  steal  third  and  had  touched  the  base  thinks  the 
ball  may  be  caught  and  attempts  to  retrace  his  way  to  second  base.  The 
fielder  misses  the  fly  ball  and  thereupon  the  runner,  without  trying  to 
touch  third  base,  again  leaves  the  base  line  between  second  and  third  bases 
and  goes  home.  The  umpire  called  the  runner  safe,  but  could  he  do  so  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  runner  had  not  retouched  third  base? 

The  umpire  in  this  instance  was  wrong.  To  score  a  run  the 
oases  must  be  touched  continuously  in  legal  order.  The  runner  had 
not  made  his  title  legal  to  third  base  in  the  first  place,  because  a 
play  was  in  continuation  by  which  he  could  have  been  put  out. 
Hule  56,  section  13,  says  the  base-runner  is  out  if,  when  advancing 
bases  or  forced  to  return  to  a  base  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he  fail 
to  touch  the  intervening  base  or  bases  in  the  regular  or  reverse 
order.  The  ball  was  in  play  when  he  touched  third  base  and  to 
make  his  run  legal  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  return  to  third 
base  and  touch  it  again  on  his  way  to  home  plate.  He  also  ran 
•eutside  the  base  line. 
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Batsman  should  be  given  reasonable  time  to  regain  his 
balance  if  he  slips  when  swinging  at  the  ball. 

Batsman  swung  very  hard  at  the  second  strike  and,  slipping,  staggered 
back  three  or  four  steps.  Before  he  had  recovered  his  balance  and  could 
return  to  the  batsman's  box  the  pitcher  delivered  the  ball  and  the  batsman 
was  called  out  on  strikes.     Was  the  umpire  right? 

Technically  he  was.  The  literal  construction  of  the  rule  gives 
the  umpire  no  alternative  than  to  call  a  strike  if  the  batsman  has 
begun  his  turn  at  bat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  umpire  was  satis- 
fled  that  the  batsman  was  a  victim  of  an  accident — in  other  words, 
had  slipped  out  of  position — it  would  have  been  permissible  for  him 
to  suspend  play. 

The  umpire  must  use  his  judgment  if  the  batter  deliberately 
walks  out  of  the  box. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  (and  final)  inning,  the  game  being  short- 
ened by  mutual  agreement,  with  the  score  7 — 5  in  favor  of  the  team  in  the 
field,  no  runs,  two  hands  out,  two  strikes  and  no  balls  on  the  batter,  the 
latter  walked  out  of  his  box.  The  pitcher  threw  the  ball  and  the  umpire 
called  a  strike,  which  retired  the  side  and  ended  the  game.  The  losing 
team  protested.  If  the  protest  was  sustained  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  game  was  to  start  again  where  it  had  terminated  in  the  seventh  inn- 
ing, with  two  strikes  and  no  balls,  or  whether  the  game  should  be  played 
from  the  start. 

If  the  batsman  did  not  ask  the  umpire  to  suspend  play  for  some 
cause  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  a  protest  of  the  game 
should  never  have  been  considered.  In  all  that  is  related  above  the 
umpire  is  sole  judge. 

Substitute  runner's  status  depends  upon  whether  captain 
of  team  in  field  gave  consent  for  him  to  run. 

First  man  at  bat  received  a  base  on  balls.  After  he  had  touched  first 
base  a  runner  was  substituted  for  him.  The  runner  reached  third  ,base 
later,  but  after  he  had  arrived  at  third  base  it  was  his  turn  to  bat. 
Could  another  runner  be  substituted  for  him? 

The  runner  first  substituted,  unless  he  were  permitted  to  run  by 
consent  of  the  captain  of  the  opposing  team,  was  out  of  the  game 
the  moment  that  his  term  as  substitute  runner  was  fully  completed. 
That  would  happen  when  he  was  put  out  or  when  his  own  side  was 
put  out.  If  the  captain  of  the  team  in  the  field  had  granted  per- 
mission to  this  substitute  to  run,  from  necessity  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  this  permission  up  by  permitting  him  to  bat  while 
another  runner  took  his  place.  All  depends  upon  whether  the  cap- 
tain of  the  team  in  the  field  had  given  permission. 

Running  across  the  base  line  with  the  ball  in  a  fielder's 
hand  does  not  retire  a  base-runner  by  a  presumable  force 
play. 

If  a  fielder  with  the  ball  in  his  hand  runs  across  a  base  line  ahead  of  a 
runner  who  is  trying  to  advance  from  one  base  to  another,  can  the  runner 
be  declared  out  on  a  force  play? 

A  base-runner  may  not  be  put  out  in  this  manner  and  the  query 
which  came  from  the  Far  West  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem.  There  has  been  an  opinion  of  this  nature  held  by  heritage  of 
custom  of  long  ago.  It  is  due  to  improvised  rules  which  were  made 
for  "two  old  cat"  and  "town  ball"  and  very  likely  the  idea  insinu- 
ated itself  into  Base  Ball  because  of  local  desire. 
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Advancing  a  base  on  a  wild  pitch  with  an  overthrow  ground 
rule. 

A  city  league  adopted  a  rule  by  which  the  base-runner  was  to  be  allowed 
to  take  one  base  on  an  overthrow  at  first  base,  third  or  home.  A  runner 
started  from  second  to  steal  third  and  the  pitcher  also  made  a  wild  pitch 
sit  the  same  time.  The  umpire  would  not  permit  the  runner  to  score  from 
second,  holding  him  at  third.     Was  he  right? 

Advancing  a  base  on  a  wild  throw  as  a  rule  means  that  the  run- 
ner is  awarded  a  base  it'  he  has  made  a  start  for  it  and  in  addition 
is  given  another  base,  which  is  the  penalty  of  the  wild  throw.  The 
same  penalty  would  be  enforceable  so  far  as  a  wild  pitch  is  con- 
cerned. 

Runners  score  ahead  of  home  run  in  final  inning. 

I  have  read  the  new  rule  in  regard  to  making  a  home  run  in  the  last 
half  of  the  final  inning  of  any  game.  Do  I  understand  that  all  of  the 
runners  who  are  on  bases,  provided  there  are  any,  must  score  ahead  of 
the  batter,  even  if  more  runs  are  to  be  made  than  the  actual  one  which 
wins  for  the  team  last  at  bat? 

That  is  the  correct  understanding.  If  the  score  is  2  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  team  which  was  at  first  at  bat  when  their  half  of  the 
final  inning  is  played  and  three  runners  should  get  on  bases,  fol- 
lowed by  the  next  batter  who  made  a  home  run,  all  of  the  runners 
as  well  as  the  batter  would  score.  That  would  make  the  score 
5  to  2  in  favor  of  the  team  last  at  bat  in  the  final  inning.  Be  sure 
to  note  that  all  of  the  runners  as  well  as  the  batter  must  touch 
the  bases  in  regular  order.  Penalty  for  failure  to  touch  the  bases 
in  regular  order  would  be  enforced  as  at  any  other  stage  of  a  game. 

First  game  of  double-header  regular  game. 

Our  amateur  league  occasionally  plays  a  double-header,  due  to  postpone- 
ment of  some  other  game.  We  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  an  official 
ruling  as  to  which  of  the  games  of  the  double-header  is  the  game  regularly 
scheduled  for  that  afternoon. 

The  game  first  played  has  been  declared  to  be  the  regularly 
scheduled  game  in  the  professional  leagues  and  the  same  rule 
should  apply  in  amateur  games,   to  bring  about  uniformity. 

Legal  game  if  score  equal  in  last  half  of  fifth  inning. 

Is  a  tie  game  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  inning  legal  if  the  side  second 
at  bat  is  unable  to  complete  its  half  of  the  fifth  inning  because  of  storm 
or  for  other  good  reason? 

Your  question  has  been  definitely  settled  by  the  new  rules,  which 
provide  that  if  the  side  last  at  bat  in  the  fifth  inning  has  equaled 
the  score  which  has  been  made  by  the  team. first  at  bat,  the  game 
is  a  legal  drawn  game  if  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  further. 

Umpire  must  rule  on  "freak"  delivery  without  appeal. 

Must  the  umpire  enforce  the  new  rules  which  have  been  adopted  to 
eliminate  the  "freak"  pitching?  I  mean,  is  it  necessary  that  he  shall 
enforce  the  rule  without  an  appeal  from  the  side  at  bat? 

The  umpire  is  expected  to  enforce  the  rule  without  appeal  and, 
more  than  that,  if  there  are  two  umpires,  the  Field  Umpire  has 
the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  "freak"  deliveries  as  the  Umpire-in- 
Chief.  It  will  keep  both  of  them  busy,  but  ultimately  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  "freak"  deliveries  will  be  dropped  out  of  the  game.  The 
pitchers  will  learn  to  depend. upon  their  personal  skill  as  opposed 
to   "freak"   pitching. 
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Game  won  in  last  half  of  fifth  inning. 

The  score  of  a  game  in  which  we  were  playing-  was  3  to  2,  in  favor  of 
the  team  second  at  bat  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  inning,  with  only  one 
out,  when  rain  fell  and  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  game.  Did  the 
team  second  at  bat  win? 

It  did. 
Failure  to  announce  substitutes  does  not  affect  plays. 

If  the  umpire  fails  to  announce  a  substitute  because  the  captain  of  the 
team  on  which  the  substitution  took  place  forgot  to  tell  him,  are  the  plays 
in  which  that  player  engaged  illegal? 

No.  The  rules  now  provide  distinctly  that  whether  the  substi- 
tuted player  is  a  batter,  fielder,  catcher,  or  pitcher,  each  play  in 
which  be  took  part  is  legal,  even  if  the  umpire  did  fail  to  make  an 
announcement. 

"Hidden  ball"  penalized. 

Has  the  pitcher  the  right  to  stand  on  the  pitcher's  plate,  as  if  he  meant 
to  pitch,   but  without  the  ball  in  his  possession? 

No.  Section  7,  Rule  34,  states  explicitly  that  if  the  pitcher  takes 
a  legal  position  on  the  rubber  without  the  ball  in  his  possession, 
regardless  of  whether  he-  makes  any  motion  to  pitch  or  not,  it  is  a 
balk.  A  balk  advances  each  base-runner  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  ball  is  dead.  Should  a  pitcher  try  the  old  "hidden  ball"  trick 
with  the  score  even  and  a  runner  on  third  base  his  foolishness 
would  lose  the  game  for  his  side. 

Dead  ball  if  ball  hits  bat  accidentally. 

The  pitcher  threw  a  fast  inshoot  at  which  the  batter  dodged  and  in 
dodging  he  threw  up  Tiis  bat.  The  ball  passed  over  the  batter's  head  but 
struck  his  bat  and  fell   foul.     What  is  the  ruling? 

Before  the  changes  were  made  in  the  rule  code  this  would  have 
been  a  strike  if  the  batter  did  not  have  two  strikes  when  the  ball 
hit  his  bat.     Now  it  is  a  dead  ball. 

Balk  if  pitcher  drops  ball. 

With  a  runner  on  first  base  the  pitcher  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball 
to  the  batsman  dropped  it.     What  is  the  ruling? 

It  is  a  balk  under  the  new  rules.  It  is  also  a  balk  if  he  drop 
the  ball  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  to  first  base.  There  is  no  balk 
penalty  if  the  ball  is  dropped  in  the  act  of  delivering  it  to  the 
batter  when  there  is  no  one  on  bases,  since  the  batter  never 
advances  to  first  base  on  a  balk. 

Position  of  ball  determines  whether  fair  or  foul. 

A  fly  was  batted  just  within  the  right  field  foul  line.  The  right  fielder 
had  one  foot  on  foul  territory  and  one  foot  on  fair  territory  when  he 
caught  the  ball.  The  umpire  said  it  was  a  foul  because  the  fielder  had 
one  foot  on  foul  territory  although  the  ball  was  plainly  over  fair  ground. 
WTas  the  umpire  right? 

Ne.  The  position  of  the  fielder  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  de- 
cision of  this  kind.  It  is  the  position  of  the  ball  which  must 
govern  the  umpire  as  to  whether  the  hit  is  fair  or  foul.  If  the 
ball  is  outside  the  foul  line  and  the  fielder  on  fair  ground  it  is  a 
foul.  If  the  ball  is  over  fair  ground  and  the  fielder  outside  the 
foul  line,  it  is  a  fair  hit. 
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Pitcher  may  step  off  plate. 

May  the  pitcher  step  off  the  plate  after  being  in  position  because  per- 
spiration  tricking  into  his  eyes   temporarily   blinds   him? 

He  may.  The  umpire  should  call  "Time."  He  may  also  step  off 
the  plate  to  dry  his  hands.  This  becomes  necessary  when  a  game 
is  played  in  a  heavy  mist  or  a  light  shower. 

Strike  even  if  pitcher  is  off  plate. 

The  pitcher  was  not  standing  on  his  plate,  but,  as  much  for  fun  as 
anything  else,  delivered  the  ball  to  the  bat  and  the  batter  swung  at  it. 
The  umpire  called  a  strike.  The  batter  said  it  could  not  be  a  strike 
unless  the  pitcher  were  on  the  plate. 

The  umpire  was  right.  It  is  a  strike.  If  the  batter  had  batted 
the  ball  to  the  shortstop  and  the  shortstop  had  thrown  it  to  first 
base  the  batter  would  have  been  out  if  the  ball  had  reached  the 
base  before  him.  Also,  if  he  made  a  safe  hit  it  would  have  counted 
as  a  safe  hit. 

Umpire  decides  home  run  on  boundary  fence, 

A  long  fly  was  batted  into  the ,  stand  in  right  field.  The  ball  passed 
over  the  fence  between  the  stand  and  the  field  on  fair  ground  but  it 
curved  after  passing  the  fence  and  dropped  foul.  Was  it  a  foul  ball  or  a 
fair  ball? 

The  new  rules  would  make  it  a  fair  ball.  The  umpire  is  no 
longer  required  to  give  a  decision  on  a  bit  where  he  last  sees  the 
ball,  but  where  he  noted  it  when  it  passed  the  boundary  fence. 

Bunted  fair  fly  not  an  infield  fly. 

The  batter  bunted  and  lifted  a  fair  fly  into  the  air.  Was  it  an  infield 
fly? 

See  Rule  51,  Section  8.  The  umpire  is  not  to  call  it  an  infield 
fly. 

Definition  of  infield  fly. 

Please  define  the  infield  fly  rule.  It  seems  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
umpires  in  our  industrial  league.  They  insist  there  are  two  ways  to  rule 
upon  it. 

The  change  in  the  rules  which  was  made  February  10,  1920, 
suould  help  every  umpire  to  understand  the  "infield  fly"  rule 
without  trouble  in  the  future.  Section  8  of  Rule  51  now  reads: 
"If  before  two  hands  are  out,  when  first  and  second,  or  first,  second 
and  third  bases  are  occupied,  the  batter  hit  a  fair  fly  (note  the 
word  'fair')  other  than  a  line  drive  that  can  be  handled  by  an 
infielder,  he  is  out.  In  such  case  the  umpire  shall,  as  soon  as  the 
ball  be  hit,  declare  it  an  infield  or  outfield  hit."  Now  comes  an 
addition  to  the  rule  that  makes  it  much  clearer  than  before  :  "The 
runners  may  be  off  their  bases  or  advance  at  the  risk  of  the  ball 
being  caught,  the  same  as  on  any  other  fly  ball."  This  change 
will  make  customs  uniform  in  all  leagues. 

May  not  run  bases  in  reverse  order. 

Although  there  was  no  reason  for  so  doing,  but  as  a  joke,  one  of  our 
players  ran  back  to  first  base  after  he  had  touched  second.  Is  there  any 
penalty  ?    J 

Yes.  In  the  future,  however,  there  will  be  little  of  this  fun, 
because  a  new  section — section  2 — has  been  added  to  Rule  52, 
Which  makes  it  possible  to  put  the  runner  out. 
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When  fair  ball  hits  umpire  on  foul  ground. 

A  hit  on  fair  ground  after  it  passed  third  base  rolled  foul  and  struck 
an  umpire  who  was  watching  a  play.  The  side  in  the  field  insisted  the 
ball  was  dead  and  base-runners  must  hold  their  bases.  Were  they  right? 
No.  In  Rule  54,  section  1,  it  explicitly  states  that  if  the  ball 
fairly  hit  strike  the  umpire  on  foul  ground,  the  ball  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  play. 

When  thrown  ball  hits  coacher. 

In  throwing  to  third  base  the  ball  got  away  from  the  baseman  and  hit 
the  coacher.  The  latter  did  not  purposely  get  in  the  way  of  the  ball, 
but  the  side  in  the  field  claimed  that  it  was  dead  because  it  had  hit  him. 
Was  the  claim  right? 

If  the  coacher  did  not  interfere  purposely,  the  ball  was  not  dead 
but  in  play.  If  the  umpire  thought  the  coacher  purposely  inter- 
fered, he  should  send  the  runners  back  to  their  bases  and  put  the 
coacher  on  the  players'  bench. 

Catcher  cannot  help  pitcher  to  give  intentional  base. 

Do  the  new  rules  say  that  the  pitcher  may  not  give  an  intentional  base 
on  balls? 

No.  They  do  provide  that  the  catcher  may  not  leave  his  posi- 
tion in  order  to  assist  the  pitcher  to  give  an  intentional  base  on 
balls.  If  the  catcher  remain  in  his  position  and  the  pitcher  can 
devise  some  method  by  which  to  get  a  batter  to  first  base  without 
permitting  him  to  hit  the  ball,  he  has  that  privilege.  However,  he 
can  no  longer  have  the  catcher  as  an  ally  when  the  latter  is  stand- 
ing far  to  one  side  of  home  plate. 

Dead  ball  not  fourth  ball  if  bat  is  accidentally  hit. 

The  ball  accidentally  hit  the  bat  of  the  player  at  bat.  It  should  have 
been  the  fourth  ball  in  the  sequence  of  delivery.  What  was  the  right 
decision? 

The  umpire  should  have  called  it  a  dead  ball.  So  far  as  strikes 
and  balls  were  concerned  it  was  nothing. 

Umpire  to  determine  batted  ball  hitting  runner. 

The  ball,  after  being  hit  by  the  batter,  passed  the  shortstop  and  hit 
the  runner  back  of  the  shortstop.  The  umpire  called  the  runner  out, 
although  it  looked  as  if  the  shortstop  should  have  handled  the  ball.  Was 
the  decision  right? 

This  is  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  umpire.  If  he 
were  satisfied  that  the  shortstop  should  have  handled  the  ball  he 
should  not  have  called  the  runner  out.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
satisfied  that  the  hit  might  have  been  safe,  so  far  as  fielding  was 
concerned,   the  runner   should   have   been   called  out. 

When  bases  are  not  to  be  credited  as  stolen. 

With  the  score  10  to  2  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  inning,  and  two 
hands  out,  the  side  at  bat  got  a  man  to  first  base.  He  stole  second  and 
third,  no  effort  being  made  to  prevent  him.  The  next  batter  made  a  hit. 
He  also  stole  second  and  third,  no  effort  being  made  to  prevent  him. 
That  resulted  in  a  total  of  four  stolen  bases.     Should  they  be  credited? 

No  longer.  They  were  credited  in  the  past  and  it  was  an  unfair 
method.  In  case  of  a  keen  race  between  players  for  the  base- 
stealing  championship  of  the  year,  one  or  two  bases  given  any  one 
of  three  or  four  men  might  decide  an  unearned  title  in  favor  of 
the  recipient  of  the  gifts. 
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When  umpire  calls  time  players  colliding. 

In  a  collision  on  the  base  lines  the  ball  was  diverted  to  one  side  and 
two  runners  scored  from  second  and  third.  The  side  in  the  field  said  the 
umpire  should  have  called  "Time"'  and  not  permitted  more  than  one  to 
score.     Is  there  a  rule  to  govern  this? 

Yes.  Kule  74.  section  2,  says  :  "In  case  of  accident  to  a  player 
or  players  in  attempting  to  make  a  play  on  either  a  batted  or 
thrown  ball,  'Time'  shall  not  be  called  until,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  umpire,  no  further  play  is  possible."  If  two  runners  had  an 
opportunity  to  score,  he  could  not  rule  against  them. 

Catcher  may  not  interfere  on  "squeeze"  play. 

With  a  runner  on  third  the  batter  tried  the  "squeeze"  play  to.  get  him 
home.  The  catcher  ran  in  front  of  the  batter  and  caught  the  ball,  touch- 
ing  the  runner  out.     The  umpire   allowed   it.     Was   he   right? 

There  was  some  question  in  regard  to  this  play  up  to  1920,  but 
there  should  be  none  in  the  future.  Rule  56,  section  21,  distinctly 
provides  that  if  the  catcher  leaves  his  position  to  run  in  front  of 
the  batter  and  prevent  a  ''squeeze"  play,  the  runner  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  score  and  the  batter  be  permitted  to  go  to  first  base. 
If  the  catcher  pushes  the  batter  out  of  the  way  or  tips  his  bat, 
the  same  penalty  must  be  enforced.  As  the  "squeeze"  play,  which 
is  a  bunt-and-run  play,  nothing  else,  usually  is  tried  in  an  attempt 
to  tie  the  score  or  win  a  game,  the  catcher  will  have  to  be  very 
careful  that  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  intent  of  the  batter. 

Error  for  catcher  on  dropped  third  strike. 

The  catcher  dropped  the  third  strike,  allowing  the  runner  to  reach  first 
base.     How  should  this  be  scored? 

Score  it  as  an  error.  It's  just  the  same  as  a  fumble  on  the  part 
of  an  infielder  or  a  muffed  fly. 

Error  for  first  baseman  failing  to  touch  first. 

The   first  baseman   had   the   ball  in   time  to  put  out   the  runner,   but  he 
failed  to  touch  first  base.     How  should  that  have  been  scored? 
Give  the  first  baseman  an  error. 

Third  put-out  ends  inning;  batsman  had  term  at  bat. 

The  rule  reads  a  base  on  balls  is  not  a  "time  at  bat."  Suppose  a  player 
receives  a  base  on  balls  or  is  hit  by  a  pitched  ball  and  there  is  a  runner 
on  the  bases  who  is  put  out  while  the  player  receiving  the  base  on  balls  is 
jogging  to  first  base;  does  the  player  who  received  a  base  on  balls  go  t© 
bat  first  in  the  next  inning?    He  did  not  have  a   "time  at  bat." 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  have  a  technical  "time  at  bat,"  so  far 
as  the  scoring  definition  is  concerned,  but  he  did  have  a  term  at 
bat,  and  he  does  not  go  to  bat  first  in  the  following  inning.  The 
batter  who  succeeds  him  in  the  batting  order  is  the  first  batter  in 
the  next  inning. 

Home  run  not  scored  if   preceding  runner  is   third  out. 

A  runner  is  on  first  base  and  the  batter  raps  the  ball  over  the  fence. 
The  runner  on  first  cuts  second  on  his  way  to  the  plate  and  is  declared 
out.  He  is  the  third  hand  out.  Is  the  batter  given  a  home  run  for  his 
hit  over  the  fence? 

No.  The  game  was  completed  when  the  third  hand  was  put  out. 
The  batter  could  not  get  to  second  base,  because  the  runner  was 
theoretically  out  at  second  base  before  the  batter  could  touch  it. 
and  the  runner  positively  out  when  it  was  decided  that  he  did  not 
touch  the  base. 
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Evolution  of   Base   Ball   Paraphernalia 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

To  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  old  Base  Ball  Guides, 
published  back  in  the  days  when  they  did  not  have  stadiums,  and 
Base  Ball  values  of  stadium  dimensions,  the  advertising  pages  are  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  old-time  books. 

There  is  a  regular  progression  to  be  noted  in  them  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ideas  and  as  regular  fading  out  of  the  older  customs, 
manners  and  appliances.  Fashions  change  in  Base  Ball,  for  there 
always  have  been  styles  in  the  national  game.  One  of  these  days,  as 
time  rolls  around,  the  ball  player  of  2000  A.  D.  rigged  up  in  his  costume 
of  that  date  may  be  a  smarter  looking  chap  than  the  ball  player  of 
1920,  but  he  will  have  to  do  very  well,  however,  to  become  a  great 
deal  superior. 

The  good  old  bat  and  ball  retain  their  original  importance.  Perhaps 
every  other  item  of  Base  Ball  paraphernalia  could,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  dispensed  with,  but  not  the  ball  and  bat.  No  ball,  no 
game ;  no  bat,  no  game.  You  can  have  the  corner  of  the  barn  for  first 
base,  but  you  can't  bat  the  ball  with  the  barn  door. 

Reason   for    an   official    ball. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  national  game  the  ball  was  furnished 
by  the  home  team  and  was  of  local  manufacture.  It  not  only  varied 
in  construction  but  sometimes  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  local  representatives.  Thus,  if  the  latter  were  good 
batters,  a  lively  ball  was  in  evidence,  while  the  reverse  was  the 
fact  if  the  opponents  were  superior  in  that  department.  This  accounts 
for  the  seemingly  startling  reversals  in  form  as  indicated  by  the 
large  scores  of  that  period  and  served  to  create  an  impression  that 
sinister  influences  were  tampering  with  the  players  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,   the  ball  was  at  fault. 

With  the  organization  of  the  National  League  in  1876  and  the 
establishment  of  base  ball  on  a  standard  basis,  the  need  became 
apparent  for  a  ball  that  would  give  the  same  service  every  day  itnd 
to  all  alike.  The  league  officials  invited  the  manufacturers  of  that 
period  to  submit  samples.  After  exhaustive  tests,  the  ball  submitted 
by  A.  G.  Spalding,  who  had  been  a  prominent  player  on  the  Boston 
and  Chicago  teams  and  shortly  before  had  started  in  business,  was 
accepted  and  has  continued  since  to  be  the  official  ball.  With  the 
Spalding  ball  a  home  run  in  New  York  is  made  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  one  in  Chicago ;  the  players  use  the  same  ball 
constantly,  and  the  public  and  players  realize  that  the  inherent  honesty 
of  the  game  is  unquestioned  ;  circumstances  of  ground  and  weather, 
combined  with  the  variability  of  the  human  element,  serving  to  make 
base  ball  sufficiently  uncertain  and  exciting  to  have  attraction  for 
every  degree  of  temperament  and  every  class  of  patron,  rendering 
it  truly  the  "National  Game." 

More  than  four  decades  have  elapsed  since  the  Spalding  National 
League  Base  Ball  was  adopted  as  the  official  Base  Ball  of  the  then 
newly  formed  organization.  What  an  influence  this  organization  has 
had.  not  only  on  Base  Ball,  but  on  sports  of  all  kinds  !  Who  would 
have  thought  that  so  much  in  athletics  would  have  been  modeled  on 
the  success  of  the  type  of  organization  that  was  put  together  by  the 
National  League? 

Made  strictly  according  to  National  League  requirements,  the 
Spalding  Base  Ball  was  quickly  established  as  the  standard  Base  Ball 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  watchful  care  of  the  late  A.  G. 
Spalding,  who,  although  a  club  owner,  had  also  been  a  player,  there 
was   no   deviation   in   manufacture.      The   result   was   uniformity.      All 
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games  were  played  with  a  ball  of  the  same  weight  and  measurement 
and  there  was  an  end  to  the  "ringing  in"  of  balls  and  the  jockeying 
which  had  spoiled  so  many  contests. 

All  the  history  of  Base  Ball  has  been  marked  by  continued  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  rule  makers.  Changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
playing  rules,  except  those  which  relate  to  scoring  and  the  details  of 
base-running  and  fielding,  have  been  based  on  the  varying  degree  of 
attack  and  defense.  The  pitcher  and  the  batter  always  have  been  at 
war.  When  the  batting  became  too  strong,  so  strong  that  too  many 
runs  were  scored  and  the  game  became  tiresome,  the  pitcher  was  given 
a  chance.  When  the  pitcher  got  the  upper  hand  the  rule  makers  went 
after  him  and  attempted  to  reduce  his  effectiveness.  To  the  credit  of 
the  pitcher  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  kept  the  rule  makers  busy  for  a 
greater  part  of  Base  Ball's  existence. 

In  1880  eight  called  balls  entitled  a  batter  to  take  first  base. 

In  one  year  four  strikes  was  the  rule,  but  one  year  was  enough  of 
that.  There  have  been  six  called  balls,  and  seven  called  ba!  s,  and 
eight  called  balls.  There  has  been  a  fair  ball.  One  year,  and  one 
only,  a  base  on  balls  was  given  as  a  base-hit.  It  never  should  have 
been,  but  they  had  theories  of  their  own  in  the  old  days  exactly  as 
they  have  them  in  the  modern.  The  foul  strike  is  still  a  part  of  the 
game.  The  extended  pitching  distance  is  still  with  us.  Now  there 
are  to  be  restrictions  on  the  pitcher  which  are  likely  to  stand  him  on 
his  head  and  may  remove  him  temporarily  from  the  game  if  he  forgets 
any  of  them.  Once  there  was  a  flat  bat.  What  a  lot  of  comment  it 
made  and  what  a  fiasco  it  proved  ! 

Through  all  of  this  shifting  and  changing,  the  ball  has  remained 
exactly  the  same.  One  may  venture  to  say  that  is  a  fact  which  pretty 
much  all  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  have  forgotten.  The  ball  in  weight 
and  measurement  is  the  same  old  ball  with  which  the  game  began. 
Its  cover  has  been  knocked  off  a  few  times,  but  it's  the  old  ball  never- 
theless in  everything  except  original  material. 

Introduction  of  the  cork  center  balL 

By  1908  the  pitcher  had  overcome  a  great  deal  of  the  handicap  that 
went  into  effect  against  him  when  the  pitching  distance  was  lengthened 
and  there  was  a  cry  for  more  batting.  The  firm  of  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros,  undertook  to  solve  the  new  problem  by  changing  the  material  of 
the  ball,  and  the  Cork  Center  Ball  was  introduced  after  exhaustive 
tests  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years  which  were  conducted 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding.  With  almost 
the  first  trial  after  the  ball  was  made  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
Mr.  Spalding,  it  was  proved  that  the  cork  center  had  again  established 
a  balance  of  power  between  the  batter  and  the  pitcher.  Its  use  was 
begun  in  league  contests  in  1910  and  it  has  been  used  since.  The  cork 
center  gives  just  that  amount  of  resiliency  that  makes  the  ball  go 
"true  and  sweet"  off  the  bat,  and  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
•old  rubber  cored  ball.  There  has  been  a  general  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  leagues  the  longer  the  ball  has  been  in  use,  and 
from  the  time  that  it  was  placed  in  championship  games  it  has  been 
so  uniform  in  make  that  pitchers  and  fielders  rely  upon  it  because  of 
its  true  flight. 

Official  base  ball  diamond  adopted  for  junior  players. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Rules  Committee  in  Chicago,  February 
10,  1920.  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  establish  an 
official  field  for  boys.  It  is  true  that  boys  can  "lay  out"  any  field  that 
they  may  wish,  but  if  their  games  are  played  on  fields  which  vary  in 
area   there  is   no   standard   to   the   contests   and   the   result  is   nothing 
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like  actual  championship  form.  A  boy  likes  to  be  a  champion  every 
bit  as  well  as  a  man.  If  boys  play  on  their  own  official  diamond  they 
will  not  be  required  to  go  through  so  much  physical  effort  and  they 
will  become  accustomed  to  the  measurements,  so  that  their  efficiency 
as  players  will  improve.  The  new  official  diamond  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  diamond  for  the  big  fellows.  The  base  lines  are  82  feet  in 
length  against  90  for  the  regulation  diamond.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  smaller  diamond  was  adopted  it  was  recommended  that  a  ball  be 
used  which  would  be  more  suitable  for  a  boy's  hands. 

For  many  years  the  Spalding  Official  National  League  Junior  Ball 
was  made  with  this  very  object  in  view.  Later,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  cork  center  ball  for  major  league  games,  it  was  found  practical 
to  use  the  cork  center  in  the  junior  ball.  The  Spalding  Official  National 
League  Junior  Ball  is  therefore  official  for  games  played  by  junior 
clubs  just  as  much  as  its  "daddy"  of  the  National  League. 

The  price  of  a  Spalding  Official  National  League  Base  Ball  is  $2.50. 
When  ordered  in  lots  of  one-half  dozen  or  more  the  price  is  at  the 
rate  of  $24.00  per  dozen.  The  price  of  the  Spalding  Official  National 
League  Junior  Ball — the  boys'  official  ball — is  $1.75  each. 

The  old  style  rubber  center  Base  Ball  is  still  made  if  there  are 
those  who  prefer  to  use  it.  It  is  known  as  the  Spalding  Rubber  Core 
League  Base  Ball.  It  is  of  best  quality  throughout,  with  pure  Para 
rubber  center,  and  is  superior  to  any  other  rubber  center  ball  made. 
The  price  of  this  ball  is  $2.00  each  or,  when  ordered  in  lots  of  one-half 
dozen,  at  the  rate  of  $21.00  a  dozen. 

Other  Base  Balls  in  the  Spalding  line  embrace  a  variety  suitable  to 
every  condition  of  play  and  at  reasonable  prices,  comprising  the 
"Minor  League"  at  $1.50;  the  "Spalding  Match,"  $1.00;  "Junior  Pro- 
fessional," 55  cents  ;  the  old  reliable  "King  of  the  Diamond,"  55  cents ; 
"League  Junior,"  30  cents ;  "Star,"  30  cents ;  "Boys'  Favorite,"  20 
cents;  "Rocket,''  12  cents. 

Next  to  the  ball,  the  bat  is  the  important  implement. 

If  the  player  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  an  official  ball  for  reasons 
of  standardization,  there  is  no  limit  except  in  maximum  weight  and 
length  to  which  he  may  aspire  in  selecting  his  bat.  There  arenas 
many  styles  of  batting  as  there  are  individual  players.  Although 
batters  may  be  classed  in  groups  as  batting  in  a  general  style,  when 
it  comes  to  actual  form  there  is  an  individuality  that  always  will  be# 
apparent.  As  an  instance  of  the  variety  in  just  one  style  of  bat — the 
Spalding  Double  Oil  Tempered  Autograph  Ash  Bat  is  cited — there  are 
not  less  than  twelve  models.  Five  are  34  inches  long,  five  are  33 
inches  long  and  two  are  32  inches  long.  The  weights  will  have  a 
variation  of  eight  ounces  in  some  cases.  These  bats  are  made  of  the 
finest  second  growth  osage  ash,  air  dried  over  a  period  of  two  to  three 
years,  of  hard  stock,  double  oil  tempered  (literally  "boiled  in  oil"  for 
two  successive  days),  hard  filled,  hand  rubbed  and  French  polished. 
Even  the  oldtimer,  whose  talk  is  of  Anson's  White  Stockings  or  when 
"Jim"  Mutrie  managed  the  Giants,  shakes  off  his  years  when  he  grips 
one  of  these  bats  and  makes  a  "shadow  homer."  The  price  is  $2.00 
each. 

The  Spalding  Players'  Autograph,  as  the  name  would  suggest,  is  a 
bat  modeled  after  the  specifications  outlined  by  some  prominent  batter 
whose  name  is  autographed  on  the  rat.  The  "Ross  Youngs"  model, 
as  an  instance,  is  §5  inches  long  and  weighs  from  40  to  60  ounces. 
It  has  a  medium  thick  handle  and  a  large  batting  surface,  which  gives 
immense  driving  power  in  the  hands  of  players  capable  of  swinging  a 
heavy  bat.  Other  models  are  selected  according  to  the  peculiar  adapt- 
ness  of  certain  players  for  some  particular  style  of  batting. 

Players  who  succeed  in  finding  a  model  which  gives  them  the  best 
results  order  from  season  to  season  by  model  name.  Although  stars 
have  passed  out  of  the  game,  who  originally  gave  a  name  to  a  par- 
ticular style  of  bat,  the  model  is  not  abandoned.  Hundreds  of  persons 
who  have  found  that  style  the  best  continue  to  order  it.     The  batter 
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who  originated  the  model  knew  what  he  wanted  and  what  was  goo<3, 
and  those  who  have  tried  the  model  prefer  it  to  any  that  can  be 
turned  on  the  lathe.  The  technical  description  of  a  "Players'  Auto- 
graph Bat  is :  "Made  from  finest  air  dried  second  growth  straight 
grained  white  ash,  cut  from  upland  timber,  with  a  special  oil  finish 
which  hardens  with  age  and  increases  the  bat's  resiliency  and  driving 
power."     The  price  of  this  bat  is  $1.50. 

For  the  same  price — $1.50  each — may  be  obtained  the  ''Spalding 
Natural  Finish"  ash  bat,  in  12  models,  as  also  the  "Spalding  Dark 
Brown  Taped"  ash  bats,  of  12  models.  In  the  $1.25  listing  are  three 
ash  bats,  "All  Star,"  "New  Special  College"  and  "Special  National 
Association."  Twelve  models  in  each  title  give  a  comprehensive 
variety.  For  outfielding  practice  the  Spalding  hardwood  "Fungo"  bat, 
38  inches  long,  is  specially  useful.     This  model  costs  $1.25. 

The  remainder  of  the  bat  line  includes  the  "Spalding  League"  model, 
with  a  choice  of  either  plain  or  taped  handle  in  assorted  models, 
$1.00  each  ;  another  "fungo"  bat  of  light  basswood  in  assorted  lengths, 
75  cents  each ;  a  white  ash  boys'  bat,  costing  50  cents  each,  and  the 
"Spalding  Junior  League"  in  light  weights  at  25  cents  each. 

For  those  who  wish  a  special  model  copied  or  an  old  favorite  dupli- 
cated, Spalding  will  make  such  a  bat  to  order.  Directions  for  shipping, 
price  and  other  information  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages 
pertaining  to  bats  in  this  edition  of  the  Guide. 

The  ball  and  bat  are  essentials  of  the  game,  but  there  are  other 
items  which  are  to  be  classified  as  "necessary."  The  catcher  and  the 
first  baseman  can  use  any  size  of  mitt.  The  other  players  are  re- 
stricted in  the  size  which  they  may  use.  The  catcher  will  find  a  dozen 
sizes  of  mitts  in  this  year's  Spalding  list,  from  the  "Boys'  Amateur," 
at  $1.50.  to  the  "Honor"  mitt  at  $22.00.  In  the  advertising  section 
of  the  Guide,  complete  details  of  the  Spalding  catchers'  mitts  for 
1920  are  listed  with  descriptions  and  prices. 

Only  catcher  and  first  baseman  may  use  any  size  mitt. 

Now  come  the  mitts  for  the  basemen.  The  first  baseman  is  the 
recipient  of  special  privileges,  as  he,  like  the  catcher,  may  wear  a  mitt 
of  any  size  which  he  wishes.  All  other  fielders,  except  catcher  and 
first  baseman,  are  limited  to  a  size  which  is  specially  stipulated  by 
rule.  This  rule  provides  for  a  glove  or  mitt  not  weighing  over  10 
dunces  and  measuring  not  more  than  14  inches  around  the  palm. 

Spalding  mitts  are  carefully  made,  both  as  regards  size  and  material. 
Expert  knowledge  enters  into  the  fashioning  of  each  one.  For  these 
reasons  they  last  longer  under  strain  and  service.  Experience  of 
years,  which  is  possessed  by  the  Spalding  firm,  is  a  fine  advantage  to 
the  user  of  a  glove. 

The  range  in  prices  for  basemen's  mitts  extends  from  $2.50  for  the 
"League  Junior"  to  $13.50  for  the  beautiful  "ABX"  models,  which 
are  known  as  "Stick-on-the-Hand."  A  complete  description  of  these 
models  is  in  the  advertising  section  of  the  Guide. 

How  the  infielder's  glove  came  into  being. 

In  the  early  days  of  professional  Base  Ball  the  use  of  a  glove  was 
looked  upon  as  being  unnecessary.  When  games  began  to  be  scheduled 
continuously,  the  pounding  of  the  ball  on  the  bare  skin  of  the  hand 
soon  used  up  both  palm  and  fingers.  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  in  his  book, 
"Base  Ball :  America's  National  Game,"  relates  how  the  glove  came 
into  existence.  Mr.  Spalding  wrote:  "The  first  glove  I  ever  saw  on 
the  hand  of  a  ball  player  in  a  game  was  worn  by  Charles  C.  Waite  m 
Boston  in  1875  (Mr.  Spalding  was  a  member  of  the  champion  Boston 
teams  of  1872-3-4-5).  He  had  come  from  New  Haven  and  was  playing 
first  base.  The  glove  worn  by  him  was  of  flesh  color,  with  a  large 
round  opening  in  the  back.  Now,  I  had  for  a  good  while  felt  tb 
need  of  some  sort  of  hand  protection  for  myself.    In  those  days  clr 
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did  not  carry  an  extra  carload  of  pitchers,  as  now.  For  several  years 
I  had  pitched  in  every  game  played  by  the  Boston  team  and  had 
developed  severe  bruises  on  the  inside  of  my  left  hand.  When  it  is 
recalled  that  every  swift  ball  pitched  had  to  be  returned,  and  that 
every  swift  one  coming  my  way,  from  infielders,  outfielders,  or  hot 
from  the  bat,  must  be  caught  or  stopped,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  punishment  received. 

"Therefore,  I  asked  Waite  about  his  glove.  He  confessed  that  he 
was  a  bit  ashamed  to  wear  it,  but  had  it  on  to  save  his  hand.  He 
also  admitted  that  he  had  chosen  a  color  as  inconspicious  as  possible, 
because  he  did  not  care  to  attract  attention.  It  was  not  until  1877, 
however,  that  I  overcame  my  scruples  against  wearing  a  glove.  I  got 
a  black  one,  but  it  did  not  evoke  the  ridicule  that  had  greeted  Waite. 
I  had  been  playing  so  long  and  had  become  so  well  known  that  its 
use  seemed  to  excite  sympathy  rather  than  hilarity.  I  found  that  the 
glove,  thin  as  it  was,  helped  considerably,  and  inserted  one  pad  after 
another  until  a  good  deal  of  relief  was  afforded.  If  anyone  wore  a 
padded  glove  before  this  date  I  do  not  know  it." 

Spalding  Infielders'  Gloves  afford  almost  unlimited  choice  in  mate- 
rial, construction  and  price.  The  latter  ranges  from  as  low  as  $1.00 
for  a  glove  to  the  "Honor"  models  at  ?10.00.  The  list  in  the  advertising 
section  presents  the  details  of  individual  gloves. 

The  invention  of  the,  catcher's  mask* 

As  with  many  other  good  ideas  that  came  out  of  Boston,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Hub  for  the  origin  of  the  catcher's  mask.  This  was 
invented  by  Fred  W.  Thayer,  Harvard  student,  and  patented  by  him 
in  1878.  The  first  player  to  wear  a  mask,  as  related  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Spalding  by  Mr.  Thayer,  the  latter  subsequently  becoming  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Boston,  was  James  Tyng,  also  well  known  in  Harvard 
Base  Ball  annals.  He  used  it  in  a  game  played  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 
Fast  Day,  1877.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  mask  was  used  in  a 
match  game. 

The  catcher  is  the  only  member  of  the  team  who  may  be  said  to 
need  individual  paraphernalia.  His  mask  must  be  strong,  yet  as  light 
as  consistent  with  safety.  Many  years'  experience  have  brought  to 
this  important  branch  of  Spalding  manufacturing  the  knowledge  of 
knowing  how  to  make  the  right  thing  for  the  ball  player. 

A  neat  uniform   may  win  a  pennant. 

Base  Ball  uniforms  afford  a  wide  choice  of  material  and  range  of 
prices.  Spalding  uniforms  are  made  from  flannels  that  are  woven  for 
the  especial  purpose  intended.  They  are  tailored  in  a  clean,  sanitary 
factory  and  have  the  wearing  qualities  that  make  for  economy.  Teams 
©we  it  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  their  patrons  always  to  look  their 
best  on  the  field.  Spectators  at  a  ball  game  are  neatly  dressed  and 
they  like  to  see  their  favorites  well  uniformed.  A  well  known  manager 
says  : 

"I  have  found  that  it  always  pays  to  get  the  best  equipment  that 
can  be  bought.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  playing  abilities 
of  a  team  have  been  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  its  members  that  they 
present  an  attractive  appearance  on  the  field.  Dress  a  man  well  and 
you  may  be  certain  that  he  will  feel  many  per  cent,  better  and  play 
accordingly.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  slovenly  work  by  a  player 
than  the  feeling  that  he  is  ill  clad  or  inferiorly  equipped  to  his  oppo- 
nent. A  player  will  take  an  interest  in  his  club  proportionate  to  the 
interest  his  management  tak^s  in  him." 

All  of  which  is  true — every  word  of  it.  Before  ordering  an  outfit 
managers  should  get  the  Spalding  samples  and  prices. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6,  1920,  shows 
the  importance  with  which  a  neat  uniform  is  considered  in  major 
^eague  circles  : 
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"The  distinction  of  'Sunday  best'  in  wearing  apparel  finally  has  hit 
Base  Ball.  Since  the  time  that  the  first  Sunday  game  was  played  in 
the  major  league  the  Sunday  suit  has  not  differed  one  iota  from  the 
suit  which  the  player  wore  each  day  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
inclusive.  The  idea  of  having  a  special  suit  for  Sunday  never  got  any 
serious  attention  until  last  summer,  when  Phil  Ball  began  to  consider 
the  idea.  Phil  happened  to  gaze  on  his  St.  Louis  Browns  one  Sunday 
and  decided  that  the  uniforms  did  not  fit  his  idea  of  Sunday  cleanli- 
ness. Now  he  has  sent  in  an  order  for  a  special  set  of  uniforms  for 
the  Browns  to  wear  in  all  Sunday  games  on  their  home  grounds,  and 
Jimmy  Burke  has  been  informed  that  the  suits  are  for  Sundays  only. 
The  Browns  bid  fair  to  win  honors  as  the  best  dressed  team  in  the 
league,  especially  on  Sundays." 

Much  depends  upon  the  player's  shoe  in  base  ball. 

In  the  general  selection  and  use  of  Base  Ball  equipment  we  give 
every  attention  to  the  implements  and  accessories,  but  often  neglect 
the  most  important  of  all — the  shoe.  The  writer  has  had  many  years' 
experience  with  big  league  Base  Ball  teams,  traveling  with  the  players 
from  day  to  day.  In  conversation  with  many  of  the  best  exponents 
of  the  national  game  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  found 
that  all  agree  that  the  "shoe"  is  a  big  per  cent,  of  the  player's  value. 
An  ill  fitting  or  a  poorly  made  shoe  is  not  only  expensive  because  o€ 
the  necessity  of  early  replacement,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
it  may  adversely  affect  the  value  of  a  player  to  a  club.  A  player 
would  strenuously  object  to  a  diamond  laid  out  with  100-foot  base 
paths  as  against  the  rule,  yet  that  is  the  distance  that  he  is  running 
when  he  handicaps  himself  with  unsuitable  shoes.  All  know  with  what 
care  a  sprinter  selects  his  footgear.  A  ball  player,  who  for  the  time 
being  is  a  sprinter  and  upon  whose  running  ability  frequently  depends 
his  team's  chances  of  winning,  often  has  his  good  work  at  bat  nullified 
to  a  large  extent  by  improper  selection  of  Base  Ball  shoes.  It  is  only 
a  fraction  of  a  second  that  tells  whether  a  runner  is  safe  or  out  when 
running  to  bases.  All  perhaps  do  not  realize  that  often  the  real  cause 
of  the  player  losing  out  is  the  unsuitable  shoe  that  hinders  him  in 
his  stride.  It  takes  but  a  few  games  on  the  lost  side  of  the  ledger  in 
these  days  to  lose  a  championship,  and  what  pangs  of  remorse  if  a 
bad  shoe  sacrificed  a  pennant. 

Spalding  shoes  are  made  in  Spalding  factories.  They  are  put 
together  with  the  finest  materials  by  men  who  specialize  in  Base  Ball 
footwear.  All  of  the  Spalding  shoe  experts  have  the  advantage  of 
direct  information  which  they  have  obtained  from  players  who  will 
wear  nothing  but  Spalding  shoes  and  who  have  expressed  their  re- 
quirements for  these  shoes  so  well  and  so  much  to  the  point  that  the 
best  of  information  has  been  derived  by  the  Spalding  factory  from 
the  best  source. 

Every  one  interested  in  Base  Ball,  whether  as  player  or  spectator, 
should  write  for  a  Spalding  catalogue  to  any  Spalding  store.  That  is 
the  way  to  become  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  up-to-date  equipment 
used  in  the  national  game. 


Spalding's  Athletic  Library 

s  the  most  comprehensive  series  of  books  on  athletic  subjects  published 
anywhere.  In  addition  to  containing  the  official  rules  of  the  various  games, 
the  Spalding  annuals  are  the  recognized  authorities  on  their  respective  sports 
in  all  matters  of  records  and  authentic  information.  The  books  of  instruction 
of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library  Series  are  written  by  experts,  and  by  text  and 
picture  illustrate  the  correct  methods  of  obtaining  proficiency  in  the  special  field. 
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100R.  Spalding's  Official 
Base  Ball  Guide  25c. 

No.  1C.  Spalding's  Official  Can- 
adian Base  Ball  Guide  25c 
79R.  How  to  Pitch;  entirely 
new  and  revised  edition  25c. 
80R.  How  to  Bat;  by  John 
B.  Foster;  rewritten  and 
brought  up  to  date  25c. 

202.  How  to  Play  Base 
Ball  10c. 

No.  224.  How  to  Play  the  Out- 
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No.  225.  How  to  Play  First  Base  10c 
No.  226.  How  to  Play  Second  Base  1 0c 
No.  227.  How  to  Play  Third  Base  10c 
No.  228.  How  to  Play  Shortstop  10c 
No.  229.    How  to  Catch  10c 

No.  231.     How  to  Organize  a  Base  Ball 
League;  How  to  Organize  a  Base  Ball 
Club;  How  to  Manage 
a  Base  Ball  Club;  How 
to    Train  a  Base  Ball 
Team;   How   to  Cap- 
tain    a     Team; 
Technical   Base 
Ball  Terms  10c 


Group  III. 
Group  IV. 
Group  V. 
Group  VI. 


The  remaining  groups  of  the  Spalding  Athletic 
Library  Series  are    as    follows;  for  complete  list  of 
titles,  see  front  pages  of  Guide. 
Group  II.      Foot  Ball 

Tennis 

Golf 

Basket  Ball 

Skating  and  Winter  Sports 
Group  VII.   Track  and  Field  Athletics 
Group  VIII.  School  Athletics 
Group  IX.     Water  Sports 
Group  X.      Athletic  Games  for  Girls 
Group  XI.     Lawn  and  Field  Games 
>roup  XII.  Miscellaneous  Games 
Group  XIII.  Manly  Sports 
Gro«ip  XIV.  Calisthenics 
-<*»,    p  XV.  Gymnastics 
Group  XVI.  Home  Exercising 


Olympic  Games 

ANTWERP,  BELGIUM,  1920 


In  track  and  field  sports  Spalding  imple- 
ments are  pre-eminent.  From  the  running 
shoes  for  Olympic  winners  to  the  missiles 
of  weight  throwers,  Spalding  goods  are 
always  in  evidence  when  championships 
are  won  or  records  made. 

Ruling  bodies  in  track  and  field  athletics 
certify  to  Spalding  Quality  in  the  recognition 
of  Spalding  implements  for  use  in  Olympic 
and  championship  contests. 

Don't  be  tad  astray  by  the  false  cry  of 
cheapness  and  "just  as  good/'    Remember 
that  superiority  in  competition  is  the  result^ 
of  Quality  in  equipment. 


A.  G.  Spalding  8C  Bro 

New  York  Chicago  San  Fran, 

London         Paris         Sydney 

Ask   your    local   dealer   for    a    Spalding   catalogue 
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